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PREFACE. 


Custom  requires  that  a  Preface  should  introduce  a  Volume  to  its 
leaders:  yet  the  Editor  has  nothing  to  say,  except  to  express  the 
gratification  she  feels  at  the  continued  public  favour  with  which  her 
efforts  are  received. 

*'The  St.  James's  Magazine"  contains  contributions  by  many 
of  the  leading  Authors  of  the  age.  Every  effort  has  been  exerted 
to  render  its  monthly  contents  varied,  interesting,  and  useful — to 
keep  the  promise  of  the  Prospectus,  and  to  render  the  work  an 
agreeable  and  welcome  guest  in  the  houses  of  all  classes. 

The  Editor  has  reason  to  believe,  that,  so  far,  the  Magazine  has 
kept  pace  with  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it;  and  she 
trusts  it  is  now  fully  and  firmly  established  in  th3  gooA  estimation 
of  the  public. 


Anna  Maria  Hall. 


Bannow  Loige^  BoUons,  WaBt  Brompton, 
November,  1861. 
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A  SUMMER  WALK  THROUGH  AN  ENGLISH  LANE 


BY  THE  BEV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A,,  Aa 


H£EE  are  myriad  spots 
in  fair  England  most 
dear  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  each  haying  its 
peculiar  attraction  to 
the  stpirit  of  the  spectator,  and  glad- 
dening- the  soul  of  the  poet  or  the 
artist  with  beauty  as  tender  or 
majestic  as  can  be  found  in  most  parts 
nf  this  globe.  But,  of  all  beloved 
haunts,  commend  me  to  that  which 
can  be  furnished  by  no  other  country 
on  eartli^ — ^the  real,  dear,  genuine, 
okUfaaliianed  English  Lane,  with  its 
banks  of  flowers,  its  little  rippling 
streaiiLlets,  its  shady  hedgerows;  its 
feathered  trees,  with  their  gnarled 
roots  thrusting  themselves  out  of  the 
bank  in  strange  knotty  contortions, 
and  occasionally  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  centre  of  the  footpath,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  flinging 
the  heedless  passenger  on  his  nose;  its  charming  freedom  from  any  kind 
of  regularity,  its  pleasant  hum  of   busy  insect  wings,  and  Us  cheerful 
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twitter  of  little  birds.  The  Woodbine  flings  its  graceful  masses  of  twining 
foliage  and  fragrant  flowers  over  the  hedgerows,  and  the  odorous  white 
blossoms  of  the  Wild  Clematis  add  their  bright  petals  to  viyifj  the  scene. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  plant  is  called  the  Traveller's  Joy, 
because  it  is  supposed  only  to  grow  on  the  grounds  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  wither  straightway  if  he  should  fall  into  evil  courses.  Travellers, 
therefore,  who  come  upon  this  flower,  may  rejoice  in  their  security,  and 
place  reliance  upon  the  owner  of  the  soil  they  tread. 

Not  in  every  part  of  England  will  you  find  the  true  unsophisticated 
lane, — but  there  is  no  other  country  where  you  will  find  even  its  sem- 
blance. Some  years  since,  a  well-known  American  authoress  .paid  her 
first  visit  to  England,  and  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  elucidation  of  a 
mystery /vhich  had  long  puzzled  her  while  reading  descriptions  of  English 
country  Ufa.  Not  until  she  had  with  her  own  eyes  seen  a  genuine  country 
lane  could  she  understand  how  children  could  push  themselves  through 
the  hedge  after  flowers,  and  so  tumble  into  the  ditch.  Our  painters  have 
long  discovered  the  value  of  lane  scenery,  and  our  truest  poets  have  not 
been  behindhand  in  painting  with  glowing  words  these  uniquely  lovely 
scenes  of  their  native  land. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  exquisitely  delicate  tintmgs  of  the  early 
leaves  have  passed  away,  and  given-  place  to  a  dark  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
sobered  here  and  there  by  the  dried  stalks  of  last  year's  vegetation,  which 
underlie  the  Hght  summer  verdure,  and  are  wonderfully  effective  in 
toning  down  the  dappled  greenage  of  the  living  leaves.  To  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  many  beauties  of  unrestrained  nature,  the 
English  lane  is  very  dear ;  but  to  the  field  naturalist  it  derives  an  addi- 
tional charm  from  the  varied  forms  of  life  which  swarm  within  its  precincts. 
Every  leaf  is  covered  with  a  very  world  of  minute  beings ;  each  bud  and 
flower  attracts  thousands  of  happy  and  sportive  existences  within  the  sphere  ^ 
of  its  potent,  though  invisible  perfume ;  and  every  plant  is  to  creatures 
innumerable,  a  cradle,  a  nursery,  a  banquet,  and  a  home.  The  air  is 
filled  with  the  merry  buzzing  of  insect  wings,  that  glitter  in  the  simbeams ; 
the  water  teems  with  strange  and  weird-Hke  forms ;  and  e^en  the  appa- 
rently dull  earth  below  the  feet  contains  within  its  bosom  beings  as  won- 
derfully mysterious  in  their  structure  and  functions,  though  seldom,  to  our 
eyes,  so  lovely  as  the  inhabitants  of  air.  While  we  walk  slowly  through 
our  country  lane,  let  us  pay  a  little  attention  to  a  few  of  the  living  hosts 
that  are  sure  to  cross  our  path. 

There  goes  a  great  Humble-Bee,  blundering  along  the  flower-clad  bank« 
with  its  steady,  continuous  drone,  occasionally  broken  by  a  sharp,  congra- 
tulatory buzz,  as  it  alights  on  some  untouched  flower,  and  proceeds  to 
rifle  it  of  its  sweet  treasures.  That  is  a  maternal  bee,  hard  at  work  as 
usual,  gathering  stores  for  her  home,  but  taking  very  good  care  to  give  no 
intimation  respecting  her  address. 

The  wiles  of  these  insects  are  really  astonishing.    To  find  a  humble- 
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bee's  nest  is  a  common  event  enough ;  but  to  track  the  insect  to  her  home 
18  no  such  easy  matter.  She  soon  finds  out  that  she  is  being  watched, 
and  tries  to  mislead  her  pursuer  by  artifices  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
conningest  fox  that  ever  baffled  a  pack  of  hounds.  She  first  tries  to  elude 
observation  altogether,  flies  sharply  to  a  little  distance,  settles  on  a  plant, 
drops  to  the  ground  through  the  leaves,  and  either  endeavours  to  lie 
hidden  until  the  enemy  has  left  the  spot,  or  to  crawl  quietly  away  under 
the  shelter  of  the  foliage.  It  needs  a  practised  eye  to  find  the  crafty 
insect  as  she  crouches  to  the  ground ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  rustle  the 
herbage  with  a  stick,  and  frighten  her  out  of  her  hiding-place. 

Off  she  goes  in  a  great  fume,  hunmiing  and  buzzing  like  a  dozen 
bees,  but  never  in  the  direction  of  her  nest.  Follow  her  up,  and,  finding 
that  she  cannot  escape,  she  will  change  her  tactics.  She  then  tries  to 
delude  her  piursuer  into  the  notion  that  her  nest  is  close  at  hand,  and 
exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  spurious  anxiety  about  some  little  hole  in  the 
ground,  about  which  she  makes  a  great  turmoil — crawling  in,  backing  out, 
fluttering  all  round  it,  and  making  as  great  a  fuss  as  if  all  her  parental 
affections  and  household  cares  were  centred  in  that  little  empty  hole. 

Then,  perhaps,  she  will  pretend  that  she  has  not  yet  made  her  nest,  and 
traverses  the  bank  backward  and  forward  as  if  she  were  seeking  for  a 
suitable  locality,  peering  into  every  little  crevice^  scratching  out  a  little 
soil  here  and  there,  and  sometimes  sitting  quietly  down  for  some  moments 
as  if  qtdte  fatigued.  Turn  your  back  for  a  minute,  and  Madam  Drumble- 
dore  has  vanished  from  the  scene — slipped  off  quietly  to  her  home  in  her 
own  roundabout  fashion. 

Perhaps  at  another  part  of  the  lane,  but  certainly  not  within  some 
distance  from  the  spot  where  she  was  seen,  the  nest  may  be  found,  a 
mere  insignificant  hole  in  the  bank,  guarded  in  all  probability  by  the 
roots  of  the  neighbouring  trees  or  bushes.  Originally  it  was  the  home 
of  a  country  mouse,  deserted  by  the  excavator,  and  squatted  upon  by  the 
humble-bee.  The  inhabitants  may  be  seen  passing  in  and  out  at  rather 
long  intervals ;  and  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  aperture,  a  subdued  kind 
of  humming  and  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  interior.  There  is  no  danger 
in  this  process,  perilous  though  it  may  sound,  for  the  big,  heavy  Drumble- 
dore  is  among  bees  what  the  Newfoundland  is  among  dogs,  and  seldom 
makes  use  of  the  formidable  weapon  with  which  Providence  has  armed  her 
for  "  defence,  not  defiance."  Many  nests  have  I  watched,  and  many  have  . 
I  opened,  and  never  yet  was  stung  by  the  humble-bee  for  my  intrusion. 

Dismissing  therefore  the  fear  of  stings — ^for  even  if  irritated,  a  humble^ 
bee  is  so  slow  of  wing,  that  it  cannot  make  the  tiger-like  charge  of 
the  wasp  or  the  hornet,  and  can  easily  be  captured  or  avoided — ^get  out 
the  long  and  strong-bladed  knife  (which  every  observer  ought  to  have 
in  his  pocket,  together  with  string,  a  well-stocked  pincushion,  a  supply  of 
boxes,  and  a  bottle  half  full  of  proof  spirits  of  wine),  and  lay  open  the 
interior  economy  of  the  nest. 
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The  spot  in  which  the  combs,  it  they  can  he  so  caUed,  are  placed,  is 
always  enlarged  into  a  rudely  globular  apartment,  in  which  are  found 
a  number  of  egg-shaped  cells — not  waxen  and  brittle  like  those  of  the  hive 
bee,  but  brown  in  colour,  and  tough,  soft,  and  of  a  leathery  consistence. 
Neither  are  they  arranged  in  a  regular  series,  like  the  cells  of  the  honey 
bee,  wasp,  or  hornet,  but  are  jumbled  together  without  any  apparent 
order,  compacted  into  masses,  and  adhering  to  each  other  with  tolerable 

firmness.     Some  of  them  contain  honey  of 

the   sweetest  and   most  fragrant  character. 

Eeader,  beware  that  honey,  or  prepare  for 

a  headache  and  a  giddiness  for  the  next  six 

or  seven  hours.     Why  the  honey  should  have 

this  effect,  or  whether  it  acts  in  the  same 

manner  upon  all  persons,  I  cannot  say.     I 

COMB  OF  HUMBLE  BEB.        kuow,  howcvcr,  that  in  my  own  case,  and  in 

that  of  many  others  who  have  also  had  practical  experience  of  this 

wild  honey,  the  results  have  been  almost  identical.     The  remaining  cells 

contain  young  humble-bees  in  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

Interesting  though  the  subject  may  be,  I  cannot  within  this  limited 
space  pursue  it  much  ftirther,  although  I  should  greatly  like  to  say  some-  ' 
thing  of  the  economy  of  the  sylvan  home,  and  the  wondrously  modified 
structure  of  its  inmates  as  they  pass  through  their  several  phases  of 
existence.  Let  me,  however,  very  earnestly  commend  the  humble-bee  as 
an  admirable  subject  for  those  who  desire  to  study  this  portion  of  natural 
history  for  themselves.  The  creatures  are  of  large  size,  easily- 
obtained  ;  and  in  a  single  nest  examples  may  be  found  of  the  various 
states  of  this  bee,  from  the  little  white  grub  to  the  perfect  insect  of 
either  sex. 

One  curious  story  must  yet  be  told  of  this  subterranean  home. 
Within  the  nest  there  are  sometimes  found  a  few  white  grubs,  clearly  not 
those  of  the  humble-bee,  as  they  are  larger,  straighter,  and  have  a  row  of 
spikes  set  around  the  larger  end.  If  you  manage  to  remove  the  nest  and 
put  it  into  a  box,  so  as  to  keep  its  inmates  prisoners,  the  mystery  will  be 
solved,  in  time,  by  the  appearance  of  some  flies  exceedingly  resembling 
the  humble-bee,  but  belonging  to  a  different  order  of  insects — ^having  only 
two  wings  instead  of  four.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  hovering  flies, 
scientifically  termed  a  Volucella,  the  young  of  which  finds  its  food  within 
the  nests  of  these  bees.  The  humble-bees  are  quite  aware  of  the  injury  to 
their  community  which  results  from  the  intrusion  of  the  volucella,  and 
are  extremely  vigilant  in  their  watch  to  prevent  its  intrusion.  But  the 
intruder  is  so  like  the  insect  into  whose  house  it  hopes  to  make  its  way, 
that  the  two  can  hardly  be  discerned  from  each  other  at  a  little  distance  ; 
and  so  the  volucella  contrives  to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment, 
slips  by  the  sentries,  and  deposits  her  eggs.  Having  once  succeeded  in 
performing  this  feat,  she  cares  no  longer  for  her  own  aa^ety,  bujt  walks 
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l>oldLy  (mt  of  the  nest  as  if  slie  had  a  perfect  right  of  passage.     I  have 
«OBietiines  taken  four  or  five  of  these  grubs  out  of  a  single  nest. 

A  near  relation  of  this  dipterous  Paul  Pry  may  often  be  found  about 
'the  blackberries  while  they  are  in  blossom.     It  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  fact  that  the  basal  half  of  its  abdomen 
is  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  or  petals  to  be  seen  through  it.     One  of 
these  flies,  now  before  me,  is  so  extremely  trans- 
parent, that  when  I  place  it  on  the  paper  on 
which  I  am  writing,  the  ink-marks]  can  be  seen 
through  its  substance,  though  not  so  clearly  as 
to  be  readable,  owing  probably  to  the  convexity 
of  the  abdomen.    There  are  several  British  flies 
whose  bodies  are  only  semi-opaque,  but  there  is 
none  that  can  compare  with  the  present  example 
in  the  almost  crystalline  pellucidity  of  its  struc* 
ture.     In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  it  js 
entiled  Folucella  transUtcens, 
A  few  paragraphs  are  now  due  to  those  much-dreaded  insects,  the 
Wasp  and  the  Hornet,  both  of  which  may  be  found  within  the  compass  of 
-our  English  Lane. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  British  wasps,  all  very  much  alike  in  general 
appearance,  but  recognizable  to  the  entomological  eye  by  sundry  slight, 
but  l^ble  marks.  Some  of  these  insects  suspend  their  nests  ^m  trees, 
but  the  commonest  species  follow  the  example  of  the  himible-bee,  and 
choose  a  subterranean  abode.  Suppose  now  that  we  lay  siege  to  a  wasp's 
nest,  as  we  have  lately  done  to  that  of  the  humble-bee.  Ware  stings  here, 
for  there  is  no  creature  more  irritable  than  your  wasp,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  go  within  hailing  distance  of  a  large  nest.  Even  the 
exterior  of  their  habitation  presents  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  of  the 
humble-bee. 

It  is  a  busy  scene.  Around  the  entrance  are  crowding  hundreds  of 
yellow  and  black  striped  armed  warriors,  like  the  Pontifical  guard  on  a 
small  scale — ^some  leaving  the  nest,  and  others  hovering  around  for  a  few 
moments  before  entering,  as  if  to  inquire  if  all  is  well.  You  need  not 
listen  at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  for  the  humming  buzz  is  quite 
audible,  and  the  waspish  temper  is  proverbial.  I  saw  one  nest,  whose 
inhabitants  used  to  worry  passengers  to  such  a  degree  that  they  even 
attacked  horses,  and  stung  one  poor  animal  so  severely,  that  it  died  fr(mi 
the  effects  of  its  many  wounds.  Sometimes  a  poor  field-mouse,  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  runs  into  the  apparently  empty  hole  for  shelter,  but 
soon  comes  running  out  again,  so  covered  with  wasps,  that  it  looks  like  a 
yellow  bafl  as  it  rolls  down  the  bank  beset  with  its  angry  foes.  One  of 
my  friends,  who  saw  a  mouse  thus  assailed,  calculated  that  from  twenty  to 
ithirty  wasps  were  at  one  time  on  the  unfortunate  mouse.        C^onalp 
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The  nest  of  the  wasp  ought  to  be  yerj  carefiillj  remoyed,  so  that  its 
structure  may  be  studied.  If  the  nests  of  the  hive-bee,  the  humble-bee, 
and  the  wasp  be  compared,  they  will  be  found  to  be  made  after  three 
different  fashions. 

The  combs  of  the  hive-bee,  are,  as  is  well-known,  made  of  wax,  secreted 
in  certain  little  pockets  situate  in  the  abdomen.  The  edges  of  the  cells  are 
strengthened  with  a  kind  of  cement  obtained  from  various  trees,  and  their 
shape  is  that  of  nexagonal  or  six-sided  tubes,  set  closely  against  each 
other,  and  practically  carrying  out  the  interesting  problem  of  giving  the 
largest  amount  of  space  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  material  and 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cells  of  the  humble-bee  are  oval,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  regular  arrangement.  The  walls  of  the  cell  are 
tough  and  leathery;  and  when  subjected  to  the  microscope,  their  structure 
is  resolvable  into  a  number  of  regular  silken  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in 
a  kind  of  meshless  network,  and  agglutinated  together  by  some  other 
substance.  But  the  cell  of  the  wasp  is  of  a  very  different  character  firom 
both,  and  is  composed  of  different  substances. 

The  wasp  makes  his  nest  of  veritable  paper — ^not  quite  so  white  or  so 
fine  as  that  employed  in  the  printing  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  but 
paper  nevertheless,  and  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  torn  to  shreds,  pulped  in 
water,  and  then  spread  into  sheets  and  dried.  Any  one  may  see  the 
insect  hard  at  work  at  its  natural  paper-mill.  Go  to  any  old  post  or 
decaying  tree,  and  there  may  be  seen  the  wasps  in  full  energy  employed  most 
zealously  upon  their  work.  Look  at  them  closely — ^for  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  watched  while  thus  occupied — and  you  will  soon  see  the 
process  in  its  earlier  stages.  With  its  strong  jaws  the  wasp  bites  away 
fibre  after  fibre  of  the  decaying  wood,  and  continues  to  select  a  suf&cieni 
number  to  make  up  into  a  little  bundle.  It  is  very  fastidious  about  the 
quality  of  the  fibres,  and  rejects  almost  as  many  as  it  retains.  When  it 
has  obtained  a  sufldent  load,  it  begins  to  champ  and  gnaw  the  fibres 
very  diligently,  moistening  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  drop  of  fluids 
and  being  evidently  absorbed  in  its  work.  Off  it  flies  to  its  nest ;  but  as 
we  cannot  see  it  there,  we  must  take  up  a  bit  of  wasp  comb  and  discover 
how  it  builds  up  the  cells. 

On  examination,  we  find  that  the  walls  of  each  cell  ai-e  composed  of  this 
woody  pulp,  laid  in  regular  strata,  which  are  easily  perceptible  by  the  aid 
of  a  pocket  magnifier.  The  walls  are  very  flimsy,  and  cannot  hold  liquid ; 
but  as  the  English  wasps  make  no  honey,  and  store  no  food,  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  combs  are  arranged  in  regular  layers,  one  above  the 
other,  each  layer  having  all  the  open  ends  of  the  cells  downward,  and  the 
closed  ends  forming  a  floor  on  which  the  insects  can  walk  while  traversing; 
the  space  between  the  combs  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young  grubs. 
Each  layer  is  supported  by  a  number  of  little  pillars,  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  made  of  the  samt  papier  machi  substance  as  the  cells,  very 
much  more  solid  and  compact ;  and  here  and  there  a  piUar  is  made  very 
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thick  where  tlie  comb  requires  to  be  strengtbened.  On  examination,  most 
of  the  cells  will  be  foBnd  to  be  inhabited  by  white  grabs,  in  eyery  stage 
of  growth.  Many  of  the  cells  will  be  covered  with  white,  silken  oonvex 
roofs,  through  which  the  black  eyes  of  the  future  wa^s  often  appear. 
Tlie  cells  are  not  quite  parallel  with  each  other,  but  radiate  slightly  from 
the  centre  of  each  comb  towards  the  circumference.  The  whole  nest,  con- 
taining some  six  or  seven  layers  of  comb,  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  outer 
case,  composed  of  the  same  paper-like  substance  as  the  oeUs,  but  of  a 
much  coarser  consistence,  and  laid  on  in  large  loose  flakes,  in  which  the 
semicircular  sweep  of  the  wasps'  head  leaves  its  marks. 

I  have  seen  a  very  curious  little  wasp's  nest  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Balaclava  during  the  Crimean  war.  AU  the  stray  wood  was 
picked  up  and  used  for  fiiel,  so  that  the  wasps  were  deprived  of  their 
ordinary  mateiial.  They  soon,  however,  found  a  simple  substitute,  and 
made  their  nests  of  the  blue  and  white  cartridge-paper  that  is  strewn  in 
such  quantities  on  a  battle-fleld. 

The  wasp,  although  it  makes  no  honey,  is  very  fond  of  eating  it,  and 
is  always  allured  towards  any  sweet  substances  with  the  same  mysterious 
force  which  attracts  the  schoolboy  to  the  toffee-shop,  or  the  infant  to  the 
sagar-bason.  Bipe  fruits  are  a  great  banquet  to  this  marauder,  who  pre- 
fers the  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  to  any  other  diet,  and  always  chooses 
the  juciest  and  best  flavoured  upon  the  trees.  But  it  is  carnivorous  also, 
and  is  a  sad  enemy  to  flies,  to  whom  it  is  as  deadly  a  foe  as  a  winged 
spider  woiild  be.  But  here  a  poetical  justice  often  overtakes  the  spoiler, 
for  the  hornet,  shaped  like  himself,  but  just  as 
much  bigger,  stronger,  and  fiercer  as  a  tiger 
excels  a  leopard  in  these  qualities,  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  wasps,  and  may  be  seen  prowling 
about  their  haimts,  sweeping  upon  them  with 
a  rush  like  that  of  the  falcon,  and  carrying 
them  off  with  ease,  despite  thdr  wings  and 
stings.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  hornet 
will  not  eat  the  head  or  the  abdomen  of  the 
wasp,  but  shears  them  off  with  its  strong  jaws, 
bites  off  the  wings  and  legs,  and  then  crunches 
up  the  remainder  just  as  we  eat  a  radish^ 
Sometimes  the  hornet  flies  to  a  branch  of  a 
HOBNET  AND  WASP.  neighbouring  tree  with  the  poor  wasp  in  his 
jaws,  and  there  slinging  himself  by  one  foot,  he  employs  the  remaining 
limbs  in  holding  and  arranging  his  victim  to  his  satisfaction. 

Here  comes  whirring  along,  rich  in  flashing  green  and  glittering  wings, 
the  great  Bragon-Fly,  acknowledged  tyrant  of  the  air.  He  is  arrowy- 
swift  of  wing,  and  there  are  few  insects  that  can  escape  him.  He  cares 
httle  for  birds,  the  general  enemies  of  the  insect  tribe,  for  even  the  swift 
or  the  swallow  cannot  catch  him,  unless  they  come  upon  Imn  ^^|^m|^ 
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'See,  how  he  darts  here  and  there,  somethnes  bacldng,  by  suddenly  revers- 
ing the  action  of  his  wings  with  a  sonnd  like  the  raffling  of  a  small  silken 
flag,  and  ever  and  anon  pouncing  upon  some  unfortunate  insect  as  it  flies 
along.  Not  even  the  broad-winged  butterfly,  with  its  erratic  flight,  can 
escape  this  dragon  insect,  although  it  gires  him  a  hard  chase.  I  have 
seen  the  poor  butterfly  dodge  about  like  a  startled  snipe  or  a  coursed 
hare,  in  hope  of  escaping  its  terrible  enemy ;  but  all  in  vain.  After  two 
-or  three  turns,  the  dragon-fly  succeeded  in  closing  with  its  piey,  and  bore 
it  unresisting  through  the  air.  As  he  flew  along,  wing  after  wing  of  the 
butterfly  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  fluttered  slowly  through  the  air. 
For  the  dragon-fly  was  hungry,  and  was  making  the  most  of  Ms  time  by 
devouring  one  victim  while  looking  out  for  another. 

If  you  want  to  observe  him  nearer,  you  can  do  so  easily  enough. 
Wait  until  he  flies  in  your  direction,  and  meet  him  with  a  firm  sweep  of 
the  net.  Down  with  the  net  on  the  ground,  and  seize  the  fierce  creature, 
for  he  is  biting  liis  way  through  the  gauze  at  a  wonderful  rate. 

Take  him  out  by  his  wings,  and  don't  be  afraid ;  for  he  cannot  sting, 
though  he  is  popularly  called  "  horse*stinger  "  by  the  rustics.     Turn  him 
on  his  back,  and  see  how  quickly  and  deeply  he  breathes,  and  how  won- 
derfully the  body  is  formed  to  permit  of  respiration.    Pray  do  not  think  he 
is  frightened.    Not  in  the  least;  and  we  will  prove  it.  Under  the  influence 
of  terror,  no  creature  will  eat.     But  just  take  that  fly  out  of  tlie  spider's 
web,  and  hold  it  to  our  dragon's  mouth  I     See !  he  crunches  it  up  in  a 
moment ;  his  mouth  opens  four  ways  at  once ;  two  pair  of  jaws  and  one 
pair  of  homy  lips  close  on  the  fly  and  he  is  gone,  with  a  snap  and  a  bite, 
like  a  mutton  chop  down  a  Newfoundland  dog's  throat.     Then  you  may 
give  him  the  spider,'  and  he  will  eat  that  too.     He  is  very  fond  of  spiders; 
and  from  certain  observations,  not  yet  published,  I  have  a  notion  that 
spiders  are  almost  necessary  to  these  creatures,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Try  him  with  a  beetle.  Down  it  goes,  but  not  so  rapidly,  the  hard 
wiog-cases  having  to  be  removed — which  is  done  very  adroitly  and  with- 
out pause.  Will  he  eat  a  waspP  Certainly  he  will;  and  though  I  never  tried 
him  with  a  hornet,  they  being  unchancy  insects  to  hold  while  one  hand 
is  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  hornet  would  soon 
disappear  into  the  same  receptacle  with  the  other  insects.     You  may  go 
on  catching  insects  for  him  as  long  as  you  like,  and  he  will  go  on  eating 
them,  having  no  apparent  limit  to  capacity.     I  once  gave  a  dragon-fly 
thirty-seven  large  flies  and  four  long-legged  spiders,  and  only  ceased 
because  I  was  tired  of  catching  before,  he  was  tired  of  eating. 

Having  admired  him  sufficiently,  let  him  go.  Off  he  darts  to  a  b]:ancli, 
s'ts  down  for  a  moment,  shakes  his  wings,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  they 
are  fit  for  service,  and  then  flashes  off,  as  cruel  and  as  voracious  as  if  he 
had  been  fasting  for  a  week.  He  does  not  spend  all  his  time  after  this 
fashion,  though  he  was  always  a  predacious  creature.  His  first  few  years 
"xvere  passed  in  the  water,  where  he  lurked  under  the  banks,  and  diased 
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tbe  aquatic  insects  as  fiercely  as,  when  lie  got  his  wings,  he  puismd  the 
inhabitants  of  air.  In  &ct,  the  only  change  in  him  is  that  he  was  first  a 
crocodile  and  then  a  dragon. 

What  beautiful  butterflies,  too,  flit  through  our  Lane,  varying  with  the 
time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year.  There  is  the  magnificent  Peacock 
Butterfly,  with  its  glorious  "  eyes."  upon  the  wings,  like  the  spots  on  a 
peacock's  train ;  the  Atalanta^  or  Scarlet  Admiral,  with  its  black  wings 
edged  with  azure  and  crossed  with  a  broad  scarlet  band;  and  pos- 
sibly eren  the  White  Admiral,  the  elegant  Camilla,  may  come  flying  along 
with  that  easy  sweep  of  wing  and  that  exceeding  grace  of  movement 
which  have  earned  for  this  insect  the  name  of  her  who  could  skim  over 
the  waves  without  sinking,  or  over  the  ears  of  com  without  bending  their 
heads.  Let  us  catch  the  peacock,  just  to  look  at  the  under-surface  of  the 
eyes.  What  a  singular  change.  Instead  of  the  varied  colours  which  be- 
deck the  upper  surface,  the  whole  of  the  under  wing  is  deep  brownish  black, 
mottled  and  streaked  by  darker  hues.  Why  is  this  ?  For  a  very  sufficient 
reason,  i,  e,,  to  prevent  the  brilliant  insect  from  being  betrayed  by  its  bright 
plumage.  If  alarmed,  it  instantly  flies  to  some  dark  object,  such  as  aHree 
trunk,  closes  its  wings  over  its  back,  so  that  merely  the  dark  under-sur- 
fase  is  visible,  and  looks  just  like  a  dead  leaf,  or  a  strip  of  loose  bark« 
When  it  was  a  caterpillar,  this  was  a  curious  creature,  actually  living  on 
the  stinging-nettle,  and  being  itself  covered  with  an  array  of  handspikes 
curious  to  behold.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  them  and  other  butterflies 
from  their  earliest  stages,  and  always  found  it  to  be  the  surest  way  of 
obtaining  perfect  specimens.  Only,  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
fresh  food,  or  when  they  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  they  are  small  and 
stunted. 

Euphrosyne  shakes  her  dappled  wings  from  yonder  thistle-top,  the  light 
sparkling  from  her  silver  jewelled  plumes  as  she  gently  waves  them  in  the 

sunbeams;  over  the  grass-tops  flits  the 
exquisite  Azure  Blue  looking  like  a  little 
bit  of  sky,  bedropped  with  stars,  that  has 
come  down  on  earth  to  gladden  our  eyes 
with  its  delicate  beauty ;  and  the  bright 
Copperwing  glides  before  us  in  glowing 
refulgence,  as  if  its  wings  were  veritably 
made  of  burnished  gold.  Moths,  too,  are 
not  wanting,  for  the  mottled  Currant 
Moth  flutters  in  and  out  of  the  hedge, 
displaying  the  rich  cream  and  chesnut  of 
its  plumage.  The  Burnet  Moth  comes 
uneasily  along  with  errant  flight,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  long  enough  to  show 
its  green  velvet  coat,  faced  and  trimmed 
with  scarlet ;  and  the  swift  Humming-bird  Moth,  agile  as  its  feathered 
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prototype,  darts  througli  tbe  branches,  poises  itself  on  wliirring  wings 
before  a  flower,  plunges  its  long  proboscis  into  the  nectary,  and,  taking 

some  sudden  alarm,  is  off  like  a  lightning- 
fiash. 

Then  there  are  the  common,  but  very 
beautiful tortoiseshell  butterflies;  the  Janira, 
with  its  rich  mottled  brown  plumage,  and  a 
host  of  others.  If  I  could  ouly  be  allowed 
a  whole  number  of  the  "  St.  James's 
Magazine"  for  a  single  insect,  I  might 
hope  to  do  partial  justice  to  the  subject ; 
but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  we 
can  only  take  a  casual  glance  at  each 
creature.  White  butterflies,  of  course,  are 
flitting  about  eveiywhere.  These  may  be 
destroyed  mercilessly,  or  rather,  mercifully. 
For,  pretty  and  harmless  as  they  look,  and 
as  they  indeed  are,  they  are  the  parents  of  those  horrid  black,  yellow,  and 
green  caterpillars  that  devastate  our  cabbage-gardens,  and  injure  the 
tconper  of  a  hurried  cook.  I  say  mercifully  killed — because  the  cater- 
pillar mu^  be  killed  before  we  can  eat  the  plant ;  and  it  is  surely  more 
merciful  to  kill  one  butterfly  than  some  sixty  or  seyeuty  of  its  future 
offspring. 

The  handsome  Scarlet  Hopper  comes  skipping  and  jumping  so  actively 
about  the  leaves,  that  to  catch  it  is  no  easy  matter. 
This  pretty  creature,  with  its  scarlet  and  black 
clothing,  is  a  near  relative  of  the  insect  that 
forms  the  "cuckoo  spit"  so  destructive  to  our 
garden  plants. 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther  down  the  Lane,  towards 
that  patch  of  bare  sandy  ground,  and  find  out 
something  about  those  bright  blue  flies  that  are  scarlet  hoppzb. 
dashing  about  it  so  vigorously.  See,  how  they  alight  on  the  tawny 
soil,  and  how  fast  they  run  over  its  surface !  Now  we  see  that  they  are 
not  flies  at  all,  but  beetles,  albeit  they  take  to  wing  as  readily,  and  are 
as  active  on  the  wing,  as  the  blue-bottle  flies,  which  they  so  closely  resemble 
while  in  the  air.  Catch  one  of  them  in  the  net  as  it  flies  along,  and 
examine  Jit.  What  a  pleasant  perfume  issues  from  its  body  1  Surely  it 
must  have  been  feeding  on  roses  and  verbenas.  No,  it  is  a  totally  car- 
nivorous insect,  and  rapacious  to  boot,  and  the  agreeable  scent  is  part  of 
the  mystery  of  its  nature.  There  is  another  beetle,  veiy  much  larger, 
being  at  least  ten  times  its  size,  called  the  Musk  Beetle,  which  possesses 
a  powerful  rosy  perfume,  and,  curious  enough,  is  coloured  after  the  same 
beautiful  fashion.    Our  little  lively  friend  is  called  the  Tiger-Beetle ;  and 


well  does  it  deserve  the  name,  for  a  winged  tiger  would  not  be 
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destnictiye  among  beasts  than  is  the  tiger-beetle  among  insects.  What 
oionnoas  projecting  eyes  it  has  ("the  better  to  see  you  with,  my  dear/') 
and  what  bng  and  powerful  fangs  ("  the  better  to  eat  you  with.")  How 
firmly  it  is  clad  in  bright  and  shining  mail,  deep,  stedy  blue  below,  and 
green,  bedropped  with  gold  and  crimson  above.  Just  look  at  its  wing- 
cases  through  the  pocket-magnifier,  and  see  what  a  wondrously  magni- 
fioent  creature  it  is !  Solomon  was  not  robed  half  so  gloriously  as  the 
lilies,  nor  were  the  Nepaulese  princes  half  so  gorgeously  begemmed  as  this 
little  beetle.  Take  it  home;  put  it  under  the  inch-power  of  the  microscope, 
concentrate  the  light  upon  it  with  the  condenser,  and  then  say  whether  the 
jewelled  beauties  of  Aladdin's  palace  could  compare  with  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  our  little  tiger-beetle  1  Fancy  a  few  square  yards,  of  golden 
network  set  closely  with  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies  as  large  as  hazel 
nuts,  and  with  diamonds  as  big  and  of  more  fiery  splendour  than  the 
Koh-i-noor;  illuminate  them  with  the  electric  Hght,  and  you  wiU  then 
have  some  idea  of  the  raiment  with  which  God  clothes  even  the  smallest 
of  his  creatures.  None  can  have  the  least  conception  of  the  hidden  mag- 
nificence of  the  every-day  objects  around  them  except  those  who  have 
studied  them  with  a  true  and  observant  eye,  and  a  sympathizing  and 
loring  heart;  and  none  but  these  can  form  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the 
glories  of  a  future  life,  which  the  earthly  eye  of  man  cannot  see,  nor  his 
heart  even  conceive. 

Now  let  us  turn  a  glance  towards  the  little  streamlet  caused  by  the 
drainage  of  the  neighbouring  iields,  which  has  been  quietly  wending 
through  its  rushy  path  by  our  sides.  Look  steadily  at  every  part  of  it, 
and  the  water  becomes  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  land  and  air.  On  every 
fide  abundant  living  creatures  are  seen  passing  through  the  waters,  some 
sbwly,  others  rapidly,  while  many  ascend  from  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
come  for  a  moment  to  the  surface,  and  dive  away  out  of  sight.  The 
Water  Boatman  is  very  fond  of  that  pursuit.  A  queer-looking  creature  is 
he,  as  he  lies  on  his  back  in  the  water,  his  body  shaped  just  like  the  hull 
of  a  ship,  and  his  two  bng  legs  extended  like  oars  on  each  side,  and  used 
afta  the  same  fashion.  Catch  him  in  the  net,  and  look  at  him  nearer — 
only  take  care  of  fingers ;  for  although  the  boatman  cannot  bite,  he  has  a 
strong  and  sharp  proboscis,  and  if  carelessly  held,  will  st^artle  his  captor 
by  inflicting  a  rather  painful  wound.  Under  his  hard  shelly  wing-cases 
he  has  a  beautiful  pair  of  large  membranous  wings;  and  at  nightfall  he 
leaves  the  water  and  takes  to  the  air,  mostly  on  some  matrimonial  business. 
At  dawn  he  returns  to  the  water,  letting  himself  drop,  with  closed  wings, 
from  a  great  height.  Sometimes  the  poor  boatman  faUs  into  a  sad  error, 
and  mistaking  glass  for  water,  drops  upon  a  greenhouse  or  a  skylight,  and 
kiUs  himself  with  the  shock. 

In  the  more  n^id  and  clearer  parts  of  the  stream,  the  Fresh-Water  Shrimp 
may  be  seen  driving  itself  through  the  familiar  element  by  a  series  of 
jeiks;  now  letting  itself  .be  carried  down  the  stream  for  a  foot  or^wo.  h<»w 
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Tecovenng  its  posi^ooi  with  a  few  strokes,  and  now  scuttling  asido  in  & 
desperate  fuss,  and  biding  nnder  a  stone. 

Perhaps,  if  we  are  very  lacky,  we  may  find  one  of  the  Water-Spiders,, 
and  its  wonderful  nest,  made  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  a  diving- 
bell.  The  creature  makes  a  silken  bag  under  water,  attached  to  some 
plant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  She  then  comes  to  the  sur&oe,  gathers  up  a 
bubble  of  air,  dives  with  it  into  her  nest,  lets  it  loose  there,  and  returns  to 
the  surfjBMse  for  another  supply.  Each  successive  bubble  displaces  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  strange  little  architect  has  got  a 
submerged  palace,  in  which  she  can  live  as  safdy  as  on  land.  But,  just 
now,  we  shall  have  to  lise  our  eyes  very  carefully  to  see  the  spider  ixh 
her  house,  for  the  present  rage  for  aquatic  and  marine  vivaria  has  set  a 
price  on  the  head  of  the  water-spider,,  and  the  country  is  ransacked  by 
speculators  to  such  an  extent,  that  where  fifty  such  spiders  might  have  beeni 
found  in  a  single  stream,  scarcely  one  can  now  be  discovered.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  take  the  poor  spider  away  from  her  natural  home  and  put  her 
in  an  aquarium.  She  always  dies  soon ;  for  although  she  may  spin  her 
wondrous  house,  she  cannot  find  her  proper  food,  and  is  suse,  before  long,, 
to  succumb  to  her  altered  fortunes. 

If  we  poke  away  the  mud  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  we  shall  probably 
oome  on  some  of  the  curious  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  dragon-fly,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  may  observe  the  funny  way  in  which  he  propels 
himself  forward  by  squirting  water  backward,  having  within  him  a  "  direct 
action"  propeller.  Then,  his  "  mask  "  is  worthy  of  an  examination.  See 
how  deverly  it  is  jointed  to  fit  over  his  face,  and  how  the  formidable  jaws 
at  its  extremity  lie  dose  to  the  head,  so  as  to  exdte  no  alarm.  Then  see 
him  dart  out  this  mask  to  its  full  extent,  snap  up  a  passing  insect  in  his 
jaws,  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth  as  an  dephant  picks  up  an  apple  and  puts 
it  into  its  mouth.  K  you  like,  you  may  take  him  home  and  keep  him  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  only  he  wants  so  much  food  that  he  is  almost  more  trouble 
than  he  is  worth — unless  you  have  some  spedal  reason  for  watching  his 
habits.  He  will  eat  little  fish  largely ;  and  if  you  stock  your  water-vessel 
with  young  fry,  this  voracious  creature  will  soon  finish  them. 

Here  comes  from  the  bed  of  the  brooklet  the  acknowledged  tyrant  of 
the  waters,  the  great  Water  Beetle.  He  is  so  big,  that  no  insect  can  over- 
come him — so  securdy  mailed  that  no  insect,  except  his  own  kind,  can 
hurt  him — so  swift,  that  no  aquatic  insect  can  escape  him ;  and  so  vora- 
dous,  that  no  amount  of  food  seems  to  satisfy  him.  Even  the  dragon-fly 
grub  had  better  keep  out  of  his  way ;  for  he  would  soon  be  treats  with 
poetical  justice,  and  suffer  the  same  fate  as  he  had  so  often  inflicted  upon 
others.  Catch  him,  and  hold  him  safely — taking  care  of  your  hands,  for 
he  can  cut  clean  through  the  top  of  your  finger  if  he  gets  a  fiEor  bite  at  it — 
and  sea  how  wonderfully  he  is  made.  The  two  forefeet  are  swollen  into 
circular  cushion-like  pads,  which,  if  examined  under  the  microscope,  are 
seen  to  be  set  close  with  suckers  of  various  sizes.    Then,  his  spiracles,  or 
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breathing-iioles,  are  arranged  under  his  convex  wing-ooYers,  which  fit  bo- 
tmlj  against  each  other  that  they  enclose  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which 
the  beetle  respires  while  he  is  below  the  water.  It  is  to  obtain  a  fresh 
sopply  of  air  that  he  comes  to  the  surface,  cocks  up  his  tail,  and  dives 
perpendicularly  downwards. 

It  will  be  of  no  use  to  take  him  home ;  for  he  must  be  kept  by  himself, 
or  he  would  kill  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  aquarium  in  a  few  days ;  and  he 
is  so  voracious  that  he  requires  nearly  as  much  looking  after  as  a  young 
nestling.  He  will  not  even  endure  the  company  of  his  own  species ;  and 
if  another  water-beetle  be  introduced,  they  will  fight  to  the  death.  Even 
if  you  give  him  a  companion  of  the  gentler  sex,  his  character  loses  none  of 
its  fierceness ;  and  the  two  not  only  begin  matrimony  with  a  little  aversion, 
but  end  it  with  the  same — the  conqueror  always  killing  and  eating  the 
vanqiushed.  How  often  have  I  not  warned  recent  possessors  of  aquaria 
to  beware  the  water-beetle ;  and  how  often  have  I  not  witnessed  their 
despair  at  the  death  of  all  their  stock,  and  the  escape  of  the  murderer,  who 
has  just  taken  to  his  wings  and  flown  out  of  the  window  I  The  grub  of  the 
water-beetle  is  also  aquatic,  and  one  of  the  most  repulsive  and  diabdical" 
looking  creatures  in  existence.  It  is  a  great,  fat,  brown  grub,  as  long  as 
your  finger,  with  a  round,  cruel-looking  head,  and  a  pair  of  huge  (arooked 
jaws,  like  two  sickle-blades  set  on  the  head.  Its  voracity  is  wonder^ 
fill.  If  you  put  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  water-tank,  and  then  a  piece 
of  meat  into  the  water,  the  grub  seizes  on  it  with  its  jaws,  and  keeps 
its  hold  for  hours  at  a  time.  Should  two  or  three  of  the  water-beetle  grubs 
be  in  the  same  vessel,  they  wiU  seize  upon  the  meat ;  and  if  pushed  with  a 
stick,  wiU  revolve  like  a  wheel,  all  their  heads  being  fastened  to  the  meat, 
and  all  their  tails  radiating  outwards. 

Now  let  us  walk  on  towards  that  shady  pool  through  which  our 
streamlet  flows,  and  which  has  been  deepened  and  embanked,  and  set  round 
with  trees,  and  guarded  with  stakes,  to  make  it  a  fit  diinking-place  for  the 
cattle.  Nothing  for  a  time  is  perceptible  in  the  water,  except  those  mul- 
titudinous little  beings  which  are  just  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  are  always  plapng  through  the  water  like  motes  in 
a  sunbeam.  Presently  a  small  "  pop  '*  is  heard,  a  bubble  is  seen  breaking, 
and  just  below  the  spot  where  the  rippling  circles  arise,  an  indistinct 
gleam  of  orange  and  scarlet  is  seen  through  the  disturbed  water.  Watch 
the  spot  carefully,  and  presently  the  same  waving  orange  may  be  seen 
coming  up  from  below,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  lizard-like 
reptile,  some  five  inches  long,  with  four  legs,  a  well-developed  tail,  flat- 
tened at  the  sides  to  aid  the  creature  in  swimming — a  beautiful  crimson- 
stained  and  undulating  vest,  extending  from  the  head  along  the  back,  and 
waving  with  every  movement  in  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  manner. 
This  is  the  Triton,  or  common  Water-Newt,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Eft^  Effet,  and  Evat.  He  mostly  lives  in  the  water,  and  can  exist  for 
iwitbrndneediiigtotakebseaih.    Every  now  and  then,  how- 
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ever,  he  must  come  to  the  surface  to  take  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  in  so 
doing  he  makes  tliat  odd  little  popping  sound  which  we  just  now  heard.  He 
does  not  always  wear  that  beautiful  coat,  for,  like  many  of  the  birds,  lie 
only  puts  on  his  fine  clothes  during  the  matrimonial  season,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  clad  as  soberly  as  his  mate. 

Here  he  comes  again ;  so  slip  the  net  under  him  quickly,  and  fish 
him  out.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  him — he  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  of 
beings,  albeit  he  is  popularly  reported  by  rustics  to  ^it  fiie,  and  to  kill 
cows,  and  to  bite  pieces  of  flesh  out  of  people's  arms,  and  to  sting  like  a 
viper,  together  with  various  other  ill-qualities ;  just  as  if  he  combined  in 
his  innocent  five  inches  of  dark  tawny  back  and  orange  spotted  belly,  all 
the  demerits  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  snappb'g 
turtle.  Indeed,  they  could  not  display  more  fear  of  either  member  of  that 
redoubtable  trio  than  they  exhibit  when  you  pick  up  a  newt  and  bring  it 
towards  them.  As  for  yourself,  your  impunity  will  be  set  down,  not  to 
the  harmlessness  of  the  newt,  but  to  some  unholy  compact  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  However,  undeterred  by  such  fears,  let  ua  examine 
the  pretty  creature  more  closely.  Being  out  of  the  water,  his  beautiful 
crest  is  hardly  visible,  lying  loosely  along  the  back  like  the  folded  wings 
of  a  bat.  See  what  lovely  eyes  the  creature  has,  gleaming  like  fiery  topaz, 
and  luirivalled  except  by  the  eye  of  the  toad.  Put  him  down  on  the 
grass,  and  see  how  nimbly  he  runs  to  the  water,  and  how  he  darts  off 
with  a  powerful  wriggle  of  his  tail  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  safe.  You 
will  not  catch  him  again  very  easily,  for  he  has  got  a  fright,  and  will  take 
very  good  care  of  himself.  If  you  look  very  carefully  upon  the  slender 
leaves  of  the  aquatic  plant,  you  will  probably  find  here  and  there  a 
delicate,  translucent,  oval-shaped  object,  shorter,  but  thicker,  than  a  grain 
of  rice,  but  with  the  leaf  curiously  knotted  over  it.  This  is  the  egg  of  the 
newt,  the  tying  of  the  leaf  being  performed  by  the  forelegs — and  a  wonder- 
ful operation  to  see.  There  is  much  more  interesting  history  respecting  this 
pretty  reptile,  but  other  creatures  are  awaiting  us,  and  we  must  pass 
onwards.  I  may  just  mention  here  that  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  "  Journal  of 
a  NatimiUst,*'  remarks  that  he  has  seen  the  newts  curiously  encumbered 
with  little  bivalve  shells  on  which  they  have  trodden,  and  which  have 
closed  upon  their  unfortunate  feet. 

Eyenino  is  now  drawing  on ;  we  retrace  our  steps  through  the 
Lane,  and  a  new  set  of  beings  have  come  forth.  The  busy  hum  of 
insects  has  ceased,  and  the  air  is  almost  silent,  except  for  certain  odd 
squeaking  noises  that  reach  our  ears.  They  cannot  be  made  by  a  mouse, 
for  they  are  too  shrill ;  and  besides,  they  come  from  above,  and  not  from  the 
earth.  True,  I  can  exactly  imitate  the  sound  by  rubbing  two  keys  together, 
but  as  keys  don't  go  flying  through  the  air,  it  will  be  safer  to  attribute 
the  sound  to  the  Bats,  which  are  just  coming  abroad  to  b^;in  their 
evening's  work  of  gnat-hunting.     Here  they  come  I   One,  two,  three — ten. 
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twenty  of  them,  fluttering  with  erratic  but  rapid  wing  like  black  butter- 
flies against  the  darkening  sky,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  tiny  shrieks, 
that  pierce  the  ear  like  audible  needles.  You  may  catch  a  bat  easily 
enough  by  sweeping  the  net  sharply  across  its  course  as  it  flies  down  the 
Lane  t  only  be  chary  of  handling  it,  for  its  coat  is  always  full  of  parasites 
which  are  by  no  means  pleasant  to  look  at.  Put  it  on  the  ground,  and 
see  how  beautifully  its  long  membraneous  ears  are  formed,  and  into  what 
graceful  curves  they  are  thrown,  as  the  creature  shuffles  over  the  ground 
with  that  ludicrously  awkward  hobble  which  always  reminds  one  of 
jumping  in  sacks.  See,  it  spreads  its  wings  and  tries  to  fly,  but  only 
sacoeeds  in  tumbling  on  its  nose.  At  last  it  scrambles  to  the  top  of  the 
path,  flings  itself  into  the  ditch — and  so  obtains  sufficient  impulse  for 
its  wings,  and  goes  gladly  off  through  the  air. 

Look  under  the  hedge,  and  see  how  that  leaf  is  moving  along  the 
ground,  as  if  by  magic.  Stoop  very  gently,  and  you 
will  see  that  a  Worm  has  got  hold  of  its  point,  and 
is  dragging  it  towards  his  hole.  I  dare  say  that 
many  who  read  this  account  will  have  seen  in  their 
gardens  certain  leaves  sticking  with  their  points  in 
the  gp*ound,  without  knowing  how  they  came  in  such 
a  position.  I  did  not  know  until  last  year,  when  I 
saw  the  whole  process. 
LILAC  LEAP.  ^^  ^^^^  ^Y^^  worms  begin  to  crawl  out  of  their 

houses  to  hold  friendly  converse  with  their  neighbours,  and  to  survey  the 
country.  They  never  come  entirely  out  of  the  hole,  always  leaving  a  joint  or 
two  ¥rithin  the  aperture,  by  means  of  which  they  can  retreat  in  a  moment 
if  alarmed.  If  you  suddenly  jerk  a  worm  out  of  its  hole,  it  is  quite  at 
a  loss ;  and  even  if  you  replace  it  by  the  former  habitation,  it  cannot  find  its 
old  home,  but  is  perforce  obliged  to  make  another.  Watching  these 
creatures  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  they  hate  light,  and  seldom 
appear  out  of  their  holes  except  in   the  dusk,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 


BABTHWOBM  AND  LEAP. 

come  quite  dose  before  they  can  be  seen  at  all ;  and  a  lantern  cannot  be 
employed,  as  its  glare  would  at  once  send  them  back  into  the  dark- 
ness of  their  homes.  The  head  of  the  worm  is  gently  thrust  into  the 
air,  the  body  foUows,  and  then  the  creature  begins  to  peer  about  in  various 
directions,  extending  and  contracting  its  body  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 
Presentiy  it  comes  across  a  Callen  leaf,  pokes  it  about  for  a  minute  or  two. 
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seizes  it  by  the  point,  and  draws  it  to  its  home,  always  managing  to  hold 
it  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  leaf  is  dragged  into  the  ground  it  is 
partiaUy  curled  up.  The  worms  will  take  almost  any  leaf,  though  they 
evince  strong  partiality  when  they  have  a  choice.  Laurel,  and  other 
evergreen  leaves,  they  care  little  about,  though,  in  default  of  others,  they 
will  use  one  of  these.  But  if  a  lilac  leaf  be  laid  on  the  groimd, 
the  worm  is  sure  to  find  it  out,  will  reject  the  laurel  in  favour  of  the  lilac, 
and  draw  the  latter  homewards.  The  great  favonrite,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  primrose  leaf,  for  which  the  worm  will  desert  any  other  plant. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  long  worms  can  make  themselves  when 
they  want  to  reach  a  leaf  at  a  distance,  and  how  thread-like  they  then 
become. 

In  order  to  experiment  upon  them,  I  have  laid  leaves  with  their 
stalks  towards  the  hole,  and  always  found  that  in  such  cases  the  worm 
would  feel  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  get  hold  of  the  point,  twist 
it  round  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  the  movement,  and 
then  whisk  it  off  homewards  as  if  it  were  moved  by  a  spring.  No  doubt, 
if  we  could  discover  some  means  of  investigating  them,  we  should  find 
the  habits  of  the  worms  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  insects. 

Now  the  dew  is  collecting  rapidly  on  the  leaves,  and  out  come  the 
Snail  and  Slug  tribes  from  their  hiding-places.     Evening  is  the  titne  for 

shell  collectors,  as  the  lantern 
beams  penetrate  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  foliage,  and  bring  out 
in  bright  relief  the  polished  shells 
as  they  move  among  the  herbage. 
Among  the  chief  favourites  of  the 
juvenile  mind  may  be  reckoned 
the  pretty  Belted  Snail,  with  its 
rich  golden  sheU,  banded  with 

LAND  SHELLS.  11.  £l 

deep  mahogany  or  soft  orange, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  the  Stone  SnaO,  with  its  boldly-keeled  shell 
seeming  as  if  it  had  been  pinched  along  its  length  and  then  squeezed 
flat ;  and  the  elegant  little  Clausilia,  with  its  long  pointed  shell 
looking  as  if  made  of  flattened  hair^.  Great  black  and  grey  slugs  are 
now  seen  in  every  direction,  descending  the  trees,  gliding  over  the 
grass,  and  showing  themselves  so  plentifully,  that  their  hiding-places 
during  the  day-time  must  be  very  cleverly  chosen  to  conceal  such 
numbers  of  great  fat  creeping  things,  which  would  be  mercilessly  extirpated 
if  discovered.  Look  now  in  the  streamlet,  and  even  by  this  fading  light 
other  mollusks  are  seen  inhabiting  its  waters.  There  is  the  Limnea,  one 
of  the  commonest  aquatic  shells,  gliding  about  the  water-plants,  or  floating 
down  the  stream  on  its  back,  having  hollowed  its  large  foot  so  as  to  form 
it  into  a  boat.  Sometimes  a  whole  fleet  of  these  living  vessels  may  be  seen 
on  their  voyage :  and  I  have  often  known  a  continuous  stream  of  them  of 
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upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  in  length.     Throw  a  stone  into  the  water, 

and  down  go  all  the  boats  to 
the  bottom.  There  is  an 
other  kind  of  limnea  with  a 
wdde  trumpet-shaped  mouth, 
nearly  as  common  as  the 
foi-mer.  Towards  the  bed  of 
the  streamlet  are  seen  some 
rBESH-wATEB  SHELLS.  flattened  shells  called  by  the 

name  of  Planorbis,  and  looking   something  like  the  fossil  ammonites 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

Out  come  the  tribes  of  night-loving  insects,  heralded  by  the  swift 
moths  as  they  shoot  along  the  hedge-side,  keeping  low  under  cover  of  the 
shade,  and  flying  so  swiftly  that  they  easily  elude  the  stroke  of  the  net  unless 
held  by  a  skilful  hand.  Strangest  of  all  these  moths  is  the  Ghost  Swift, 
appearing  and  vanishing  as  mysteriously  as  the  most  redoubtable  ghost 
ever  embalmed  in  tradition.  One  moment,  a  white  gleaming  form  is  seen 
hovering  in  the  air — another  moment,  and  it  has  gone.  There  it  is  again 
in  precisely  the  same  spot ;  so  sweep  the  net  with  a  smart  side-stroke,, 
and  then  examine  the  contents.  See !  there  is  a  head  of  some  flower, 
possibly  a  thistle,  more  probably  one  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and 
crouchiag  in  a  comer  of  the  net  is  our  ghost-swift  himself.  I  say  himself, 
because  the  curious  property  of  the  ghost  mentioned  only  belongs  to  the 
male  insect.  Look  at  the  upper-surface  of  the  wings — they  are  shining 
white,  while  the  under-surface  is  golden  brown.  So,  when  the  insect 
is  hovering  in  the  air,  we  only  see  the  white  wings  shining  through  the 
duskiness,  and  when  it  settles  on  a  flower  or  leaf,  the  brown  under- 
surface  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and  is  quite  invisible. 

Can  that  be  a  snow-flake  blown  upon  the  hedge  ?     Surely  no  snow 
can  exist  in  this  warm  summer  evening  !    Let  us  go  closer,  and  examine  it 
as  it  lies  on  the  dark  foliage.     What  a  beautiful 
creature  it  is — a  very  flake  of  living  snow — as  white, 
^8  light,  and  more  lovely.     It  is  a  most  exquisite 
Uttle  moth,  with  its  wings  divided  into  five  finger- 
Hke  plumes,  and  covered  with  a  deep  fringe  of  the 
purest  white.     Even  the  body  is  clothed  in  snowy 
down;  and  as  the  White  Plume  Moth  flutters  from  one  ! 
spot  to  another— for  it  never  seems  to  take  a  long  ^'^^  ^^^"  *'°™- 
flight — ^it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  snow-flake  floating  on  the  wind. 

The  great  Hawk-Moths  now  come  dashing  along,  like  the  birds  from  whom 
they  derive  their  name — and  whom  they  resemble  in  no  slight  degree  while 
on  the  wing — darting  towards  each  flower  and  drinking  its  sweet  contents 
by  inserting  their  long  trunks  into  its  recesses,  while  they  remain  hovering 
in  the  air.  Ton  need  not  try  to  catch  them,  for  the  simplest  plan  to  pro- 
cure the  most  perfect  specimens  is  by  digging  in  autunm  under^any  tree 
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wall,  private  hedge  or  paling,  when  you  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  their 
chrysalis  state;  and  may  procure  the  motlis  in  absolute  perfection  by 
keeping  them  until  the  succeeding  sununer,  when  they  will  burst  from 
their  shells  and  come  forth  in  their  full  beauty  of  unsullied  plumage. 

Now  the  Summer  Chaffers  and  Dor  Beetles  come  out  of  their  retreats, 
bump  against  our  face,  or  cling  to  our  clothes,  without  seeming  in  the 
l^east  discomposed  by  their  sudden  arrest.  The  former  insect  is  a  dread- 
fully destructive  one,  eating  the  grass-roots  while  it  is  a  grub,  and  the 
i;rees  when  it  is  a  perfect  insect,  and  sometimes  stripping  tree  after  tree  of 
its  foliage.  To  the  meditative  saunterer  at  the  evening  hour  it  is  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  irritating  him  with  its  buzzing  hum  even  at  his  ear, 
sticking  in  his  hair,  dashing  across  his  eyes,  scratching  his  nose,  and 
breaking  up  his  train  of  thought  in  a  lamentable  manner.  The  Dor,  with 
iU  beautiful  purple-green  body  and  helmeted  head,  is  not  nearly  so  tire- 
spme — although  it  does  occasionally  thump  us  as  it  "  wheels  its  drowsy 
flight,"  or  startles  us  with  its  deep,  heavy  drone  at  our  ears.  There  is 
another  beetle  to  whom  we  are  more  lenient.  The  Glow-worm  has  just 
l^egun  to  light  her  blue-green  lamp — a  very  Hero  holding  forth  a  torch  to 
her  Leander,  who  is  flying  above,  and  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
welcome  signal.  See !  down  he  comes  with  a  wheel  and  furling  of  gauzy 
wings  within  their  dark  cases ;  and  you  may  see  Hero  and  Leander  safely 
met.  But  how  very  odd !  Hero  is  not  one  bit  like  Leander.  She  does 
not  seem  to  belong  even  to  the  same  class  of  beings,  much  less  to  the  same 
species,  as  her  lover.  Leander  is  a  long-bodied,  wide-headed,  brisk-looking 
beetle,  with  two  ample  pellucid  wings  enclosed  in  their  protecting  shields ; 
vhereas  Hero  is  a  flattish,  slow,  crawling,  ordinary  looking,  rather  repul- 
sive brown  grub,  with  never  a  vestige  of  wing  and  nothing  to  recommend 
her  to  notice.  Pick  her  up  quietly,  by  gathering  the  leaf  on  which  she 
sits ;  take  her  home ;  lay  her  on  a  bit  of  moist  turf,  and  she  will  soon  shins 
o.iit  for  your  gratification.  But  if  you  want  her  to  be  particularly 
resplendent,  just  pour  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  the  vessel  in  which 
^e  is  placed,  and  you  will  then  see  a  blaze  of  natural  illumination  thot  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  many  fire-flies  of  tropical  regions. 

Calm  and  quiet  is  the  evening  now,  the  sounds  of  labour  are  hushed 
nd  the  bright  songs  of  happy  birds  are  stilled  in  sleep.  But  Nature  hat 
her  vespers  as  well  as  her  orisons ;  the  shrill  ciy  of  the  bat  and  the  deep 
juimming  of  the  circling  beetle  are  songs  of  praise  as  intelligible  to 
sympathetic  hearts,  as  the  sweet  melody  of  feathered  throats,  or  the  plea- 
sant sounds  of  busy  insect  wings.  We  who  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege 
of  holding  such  sweet  communion  with  Nature,  and  whose  spirits  are 
made  capable  of  perceiving  the  Creator  through  the  various  forms  in  whidi 
He  manifests  His  love,  cannot  do  less  than  add  our  own  heartfelt  praises 
to  those  of  all  created  things,  with  fervent  thanks  for  the  past)  and  loving 
trust  for  the  future  I 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND: 

PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

A  BECRSE  went  forth,  that  all  the  people  should  be  numbered ;  and  in 
compliance  a  Census  of  the  Kingdom  was  token  on  the  8  th  April,  1861. 
Tottering  age  and  helpless  infancy  are  enrolled  for  once  with  the  able- 
bodied  :  every  rank,  either  sex,  every  period  of  life,  contributes  its  myriads 
to  the  vast  total.  When  the  great  king  of  old  took  the  number  of  his 
people,  it  was  with  pride  of  heart  to  know  his  strength  in  mighty  men  of 
war;  and  his  arrogance  was  only  to'  be  atoned  for  by  plague,  war,  or 
fttmine.  Now,  however,  no  such  motive  actuates  the  ruler ;  and  neither 
sword,  pestilence,  nor  dearth  tracks  the  steps  of  the  enumerator.  With 
U8,  the  ever-swelling  numbers  are  but  sought  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  humanity — the  harvests  of  experience  gathered,  of  the  experi- 
mental states  of  social  existence  planted,  in  variable  ways,  throughout 
the  land.  Here  we  see  the  results  of  saiiitary  measures;  there  the 
deadly  evidence  of  ignorance  and  vice.  On  one  side,  the  census  shows 
the  prospering  fruits  of  industry;  on  another,  the  waste  of  population 
and  of  wealth,  through  indifference,  through  the  lazy  habits  of  a  people, 
or  through  the  stem  rigour  of  Nature  herself. '  The  census  is  a  lamp  to 
the  intricacies  of  a  nation's  inner  life — a  guide  to  direct  th6  statistician  to 
the  relative  influence  of  every  class.  AH  are  together  in  the  total )  yet 
how  varied  in  the  details!  Every  item  of  information  touching-  the 
people,  except  religion ;  and,  individuality  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
largeness  of  the  numbers,  classes  become  appreciable,  averages  appear, 
and  the  great  laws  of  social  economy  gradually  unfold  their  actioh  to 
the  eye.  It  is  our  obligation  to  know  ourselves;  and  no  more  com- 
plete portrait,  or  rather  anatomical  dissectioti,  of  national  life  will  be 
found  than  appears  in  the  searching  tables  of  the  census.  That  iuqtdry, 
however,  when  completed,  will  extend  through  several  large  volulnes, 
and  will  be  altogether  beyond  the  time  of  any  ordinary  reader.  In  the 
few  following  pages  I  try,  then,  to  suggest  to  my  reader's  mind  such 
4iains  of  reasoning  as  spring  from  a  consideration  of  the  more  leading 
features. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  present  century  that  general  opinion  has 
admitted  the  fact  that  density  of  population  is  compatible  with  individual 
prosperity.  Now  we  all  feel  that  evefy  thousand  added  to  the  numbers 
of  the  people  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  the  empire — 
Aat  every  ship  freighted  with  enugrants  carries  the  germ  of  a  future 
Britain  destined  to  flourish  as  a  distant  branch  of  the  home  energy,  science, 
and  productiveness;  and,  whether  still  in  pupillage,  or  as  an  indepen- 
•dent  commonwealth,  to  contribute  to  our  welfare  in  commerce,  friend- 
-ship,  and  sympathetic  institutions.  We  see  the  popidation  round  us 
increasing  so  as  to  quadruple  itself  in  a  century ;  and  though  the  pro- 
duce of  the   earth   becomes  in  a  small  proportion  enhancGd>  in  value. 
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yet  the  national  wealth  augments  in  a  far  greater  ratio;  and  now,  for 
one  family  fifty  years  ago  in  circumstances  of  comfort,  there  arfr 
perhaps  three.  Education,  health,  longevity,  have  spread  with  developed 
prosperity ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  of  the  British  Islands,  that  at 
no  period  have  they  been  sociaUy  more  prosperous  than  at  present. 

The  old  theory  differed  much ;  and  it  was  thought  a  desirable  thing  that 
increase  of  population  should  be  repressed ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  were- 
regarded  as  a  company  jointly  interested  in  its  produce,  whose  individual 
shares  would  be  increased  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  proprietors. 
Starting  from  the  indisputable  law,  that  nature  will  maintain  equilibrium 
between  produce  and  power  of  consumption,  by  limiting  consumers  to  the- 
number  which  produce  can  support,  Malthus  assumed  produce  to  be  finite^ 
and  asserted  that  population  had  reached  its  greatest  proportion  of  increase^ 
"  I  feel  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  cow- 
pox  should  .extirpate  the  small-pox,  and  yet  the  number  of  marriages  continue 
the  same,  we  shall  find  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  increased  mor- 
tality of  some  other  diseases."  If  the  earth  were  peopled  from  pole  to 
pole,  in  such  density  that  neither  from  the  land  nor  the  sea  could  more 
than  the  bare  maintenance  ot  its  inhabitants  be  extracted,  then  only  could 
the  proposition  of  Malthus  effectively  come  into  force ;  and  even  then  the 
philanthropist  would  seek  means,  by  scientific  improvement,  of  increasing 
produce  rather  than  resort  to  the  expedient  of  repressing  population. 

Malthus 'overlooked  the  fact,  that  by  better  culture  or  more  abundant 
tillage,  the  land  may  be  made  to  multiply  its  produce  to  a  degree  only 
limited  by  the  relative  cost  of  the  process  and  value  of  the  result.  His 
theory  would  have  applied  to  a  tribe  of  savages,  so  barbarous  as  to  be  un- 
able to  aid  nature  in  one  single  thing ;  but  the  first  among  them  wh6 
formed  a  fish-hook,  or  shot  an  arrow,  to  add  to  their  supplies,  would  have 
overthrown  it,  by  showing  that  the  tribe  could  live  prosperously  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  the  land  it  occupied,  but  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  with 
which  it  utilised  the  means  at  its  disposal.  The  North  American  Indian, 
thriftless  and  idle,  with  whole  prairies  stretching  in  luxuriant  growth, 
before  him,  dies  of  starvation;  while  England,  with  its  people  on  an 
average  but  one  hundred  yards  apart,  provides,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
necessities  of  life  for  all  her  children. 

The  teaching  of  the  school  of  Malthus  tended  to  the  discouragement  of 
marriage,  and  the  acceptance  of  war  or  pestilence  as  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence for  removing  redundancy  of  population.  Thus,  social  life  would 
have  been  depressed,  immorality  probably  increased,  and  sanitary  improve- 
ment must  have  been  a  direct  offence  against  the  commonweal.  Happily  for 
the  nation,  British  genius,  while  largely  following  in  theory,  has  acted  in  a 
direction  precisely  opposite":  social  life  has  become  more  sacred;  war  is 
looked  on  as  an  evil,  to  be  avoided  so  long  as  honour  will  allow ;  and  the 
spread  of  epidemic  disease  is  combated  by  all  the  sanitary  science  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  in  the  land.     Population  has  /become  jdcnse^ 
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but  with  it  the  means  of  living  have  increased  also ;  and,  lest  the  yield 
of  OUT  own  island  shonld  be  insufficient  in  actual  food,  the  ships  of  Britain 
driye  their  prows  through  every  navigable  sea,  to  exchange  our  mineral  or 
manufactured  wealth  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
table. 

Increase  of  healthy  population  being,  then,  a  thing  to  be  desired  by 
the  p<^tical  economist,  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  increase  has  hitherto  taken  place  will  be  useful,  as  showing 
how  strictly  the  rate  of  augmentation  points  to  the  social  character  of 
a  period.  Unfortunately,  as  regards  numbers,  we  have  very  scant  material 
for  forming  even  an  estimate  of  the  population  till  within  the  last  200 
years.  In  early  days,  the  reckoning  in  England,  as  in  £ome,  and  indeed 
among  all  races  of  Indo-Germanic  extraction,  was,  not  by  individuals,  but 
by  femilies.  The  patria  poiestaa  of  the  Decemviral  Tables  was  the  law  of 
the  Saxon  social  system ;  and,  imder  it,  sons,  daughters,  dependents  and 
servants,  were  alike  the  property  of  the  head  of  the  house.  That  this 
patriarchal  organization  was  favourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of  a  tribe 
may  be  assimied  from  its  Divine  institution  in  the  infancy  of  the  world — 
at  a  time  when  God  said  emphatically,  to  man,  '*  Be  fruitful  and  multiply." 
Such  a  system  had  the  utmost  tenacity  of  existence :  in  Rome  it  was 
800  years  before  it  began  to  succumb,  and  to  allow  individuals  instead 
of  families  to  be  looked  upon  as  units  in  society.  In  our  own  country 
remnants  survive  to  this  day  in  the  Succession  Laws ;  while  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  its  representative  in  clanship  is  hardly  yet  extinct.  But, 
whatever  the  advantages,  tribes  were  computed  as  so  many  families,  and 
not  as  so  many  persons — a  result  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  the 
statistician. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  gradual  substitution  of  modem  society,  with 
its  individual  obhgations,  for  the  cdlective  state  of  families ;  but  the 
change  was  greatly  aided  by  feudalism,  where  the  feudal  chief  took  the 
place  of  the  paterfamilias,  and  ties  of  loyalty  were  strengthened  at  the 
expense  of  bonds  of  consanguinity.  On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose 
the  lords,  corporations  and  guilds  sprang  into  existence,  in  which  men 
banded  together  as  equal  units  in  the  mass,  and  first  exhibited  the 
true  idea  of  nationality.  Civil  wars,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Crown, 
by  degrees  weakened  the  authority  of  the  feudal  superior,  until,  the  family 
dominion  having  been  previously  set  aside,  feudalism  died  out  under 
the  Tudors,  and  the  individual  Englishman  sprang  forth  free,  only 
needing  to  be  an  adult  to  possess  every  privilege  which  once  devolved 
upon  the  paterfamilias.  Under  the  devastating  wars  of  the  Boses,  with 
havoc  in  every  shire,  population  probably  diminished,  the  country  being 
too  unsettled  for  men  to  bring  up  families ;  and  as,  happily,  their  like 
for  length  or  destructiveness  has  nevc^p  been  reproduced  in  the  island, 
a  century  after  their  close,  when  the  country  had  recovered  itself,  is 
iM)t   a   bad  period    whence  to   commence   an   investigation^  of   that 
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stream  of  life  whicli,  sometimes  sliiggisli,  at  others  impetuous  and 
momentarily  swelling,  has  flowed  on,  from  the  first  landing  of  some  ancient 
Celt  upon  our  shore,  through  blood  of  Britain,  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman,  to 
the  united  nation  of  to-day, 

A  rough  census  taken  in  1588,  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  estimated 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  something  below  five  millions. 
The  times  of  that  and  the  following  reigns  were  troublous,  and  rebellion 
followed  rebellion ;  but  as  a  rule  they  were  quelled  without  the  shedding  of 
much  more  blood  than  that  of  their  chief  instigators — men  of  great  name, 
whose  deaths  produced  profound  sensation,  and  have  left  conspicuous 
marks  in  history,  but  who  in  mortality-tables  figure  but  as  units,  and  have 
little  effect  on  general  averages. 

The  population  reached,  by  1651,  the  estimated  number  of  6,378,000, 
showing  an  increase  for  63  years  at  the  rate  of  '387  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  augmentation,  far  smaller  as  it  is  than  that  of  the  present 
century,  yet  bears  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the  rate  of  the  succeeding  age, 
and  serves  weU  to  show  that  increase  of  population  only  takes  place 
effectually  where  the  decorum  and  sanctity  of  social  life  are  fully 
appreciated.  By  1651,  the  population  of  the  earlier  days  of  Charles  I. 
must  have  diminished ;  for  with  such  a  cause  of  disturbance  as  the  civil 
wars  of  his  reign,  men  must  have  had  far  too  much  to  excite  them  to 
think,  in  an  average  degree,  of  matrimony.  The  entire  country  was 
divided  into  two  great  camps  ;  every  able-bodied  man  became  a  soldier ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  a  military  community  can  never  maintain  its  own 
numbers. 

The  records  of  the  lives  of  all  conspicuous  men  of  the  latter  holf  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  for  many  following  years,  tend  to  prove  how  loosely 
sat  the  obligations  of  the  married  state ;  and  so  entirely  had  genend  senti- 
ment  become  debased  by  surrounding  habits,  that,  ere  long,  we  find  Lord 
Chesterfield,  a  man  of  singular  acuteness,  accusing  Queen  Mary  of  being 
"  devout,  chaste,  and  formal,"  with  an  evident  unconsciousness  of  tbe 
value  of  those  sterling  qualities.  The  matrimonial  law,  moreover,  was 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state — contradictory  and  uncertain.  The  knot 
could  be  tied,  without  notice,  in  a  tavern ;  or  a  Fleet  or  May  Fair  marriage 
sufiiced  to  join  couples  in  unions  unadvisedly  entered  into,  and  resulting 
only  in  misery.  So  facile  were  the  laws,  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  real  and  a  fictitious  marriage !  The  consequence  was 
then — as  to  some  extent  is  now  in  Scotland — that  inen  scarcely  knew 
whether  they  were  married  or  not,  and  cared  proportionately  little  for 
domestic  interests. 

From  1712  to  1740  population  declined;  and  throughout  the  century 
ending  in  1751,  the  increase  in  England  was  but  from  6,378,000  to 
7,892,000,  being  in  all  1,014,000, — 16  per  cent,  in  a  hundred  years,  or 
'148  per  cent,  per  annum. 

But  as  the  ceniury  advanced,  the  more  truly  English  character  began 
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slowly  to  reappear,  the  varicus  influences  affecting  increase  of  popula- 
tion rapidly  ameliorated,  and  public  feeling  began  to  recover  a  more 
bealthy  tone.  As  early  as  1738  Bolingbroke — scarcely  a  model  himself — 
advocated  decorum  in  a  Sovereign  as  an  example  to  the  realm.  Lord 
Gliatham  dared,  amidst  the  general  depravity,  to  lead  a  spotless  life  him- 
self, and  to  bring  up  his  family  in  ways  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  1763 
Lord  Sandwich  (he  of  Medmenham)  held  up  the  North  Britain  to  public 
censure  for  a  libel  ''scandalous,  obscene,  and  impious."  Finally 
George  III.,  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  publicly 
restored  a  sacred  character  to  family  ties ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Queen 
Charlotte,  worked  such  a  revolution  in  the  daily  life  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers and  grand&thers,  that  perhaps  no  reign  has  been  of  equal  service 
to  the  country. 

With  better  morals,  the  material  welfare  of  the  State  also  improved. 
Commercial  integrity  sprang  up  in  the  public  credit,  fostered  by  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole.  Agriculture  prospered  from  1751,  when  Lord  Townshend  intro- 
duced the  turnip  from  Germany  into  his  Norfolk  estates,  afterwhich  year  suc- 
cession of  crops  became^more  generally  adopted.  Canals  afforded  an  outlet 
for  the  industry  of  inland  towns,  and  the  Duke  of  the  age  reduced  his  ex- 
penditure to  £400  a  year,  to  enable  himself  to  carry  out  the  magnificent 
Bridgewater  Canal — ^a  glorious  contrast  to  the  ducal  hero  of  Cluirles  the 
Second's  time,  that  Buckingham,  whom,  among  many  similar  exploits, 
we  find  lolling  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  a  duel,  while  the  latter's  wicked 
Countess  is  said  to  have  held  his  Grace's  horse.  Manufactiu'es  increased 
the  value  of  English  property.  Iron  smelting  had  sunk  to  17,350  tons  in 
1740 ;  but,  under  the  application  of  coal  instead  of  wood,  it  rose  from 
that  time  to  180,000  tons  in  1800,  and  to  2,500,000  in  1850 ;  while  the 
inventions  of  Wedgwood,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and  Watt  gave  employ- 
ment and  sustenance  to  ever-increasing  thousands.  Lastly,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  succeeded  in  carrying  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  Marriage  Law, 
notwithstanding  the  most  vehement  opposition  of  contemporary  statesmen, 
and  notably  of  Henry  Fox,  who,  having  himself  clandestinely  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  seemed  unwilling  to  deprive  others  of 
his  luck.  Under  this  Act,  marriage  could  scarcely  be  again  degraded  to  the 
porposes,  and  treated  in  the  light  regard,  brought  about  by  the  Fleet  trade 
in  the  article,  and  the  May  Fair  matrimony  dealing  was  effectually  ruined 
forever.  The  new  law  came  into  action  in  1754,  and  the  registers  testify  to 
its  immediate  result.  In  1756  but  51,000  couples  sought  the  Hymeneal 
altar  throughout  England :  in  eight  years  the  number  had  risen  to  63,000 ; 
and  in  1767  the  "matrimonial  frenzy,"  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
was  still  epidemical.  The  number]  of  marriages,  and  their  percentage  to 
the  population,  has  steadily  increased  from  his  time  to  this,  amounting,  for 
1859,  to  nearly  165,000.  Great  wars  alone  affect  the  steady  progress^ — 
as  in  1856,  when  the  number  fell  7,000  below  the  return  for  the  previous 
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Add  to  all|  these  causes,  railways,  ooean-steam,  Taodnatioii,  and  aam^ 
taiy  improYement ;  add  the  health  engendered  by  change  of  location,  and 
prosperity  caused  by  speedy  iillercourse  ;  and  grounds  will  appear  for  thc- 
enormous  increase,  in  the  century  ended  1851,  of  13,793,000  in  the  popu- 
lation, or  187  per  cent.,  or  106  per  cent,  annually  for  the  hundred  years.' 
The  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the  second  fifty  years  had  been  con- 
siderably greater — \\z,,  1*327. 

Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  proven,  that  the  population  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  social  and  material  weU-being  of  a  country — a  circum- 
stance in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  such  increase  must  be  for  the  public 
good,  since  it  is  a  consequence  of  public  good  behaviour.  Society  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  perfect  yet;  as  the  42,000  annual  births  occurring  in 
Great  Britain,  out  of  wedlock,  unfortunately  evidence ;  but  still  we  have 
improved  in  a  great  degree  since  first  the  House  of  Hanover  occupied  our 
throne. 

The  census  just  taken  shows  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
1861,  to  be  20,224,000,  a  number  somewhat  less  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  from  the  increase  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  From 
1841  to  1851  the  population  increased  13  per  cent. ;  while,  from  1851  to 
1861,  the  increase  has  been  12  per  cent. — a  falling  off  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for,  as  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  perceptibly  declined 
from  its  fair  tone  during  the  last  ten  years.  If,  to  the  number  thus  found,, 
we  add  the  probable  numbers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  from  thirty  millions  to  thirty  and  a-half  millions — an  aggregate  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  realizing,  and  one  which  I  confess  I  think  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  making  large  numbers  available  to  the  understanding  fails  to- 
render  much  clearer.  When  we  are  told  that,  going  four  abreast,  it  would 
take  so  many  days  or  weeks  for  the  number  to  filter  through  a  gateway,  or 
that,  put  end  to  end,  the  line  of  people  would  extend  one-eighth  of  the 
distance  to  the  moon,  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  vastness  of  the  concep- 
tion, and  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  with  the  simple  number  placed  before  it ; 
or  else  it  strives  to  grasp  the  picture  at  one  coup  d'oeil,  and  ultimately 
acoepts  a  result  infinitely  less  than  that  intended.  I  will  not,  then,  be  profuse 
in  such  computations,  and  will  merely  say,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  were  dispersed  equally  throughout  the  island,  they  would  stand 
ahnost  exactly  100  yards  apart ;  and  that  if  the  males  of  all  ages  were 
volunteers,  1,000  in  a  battalion,  and  100  in  a  company,  and  were  formed 
into  a  dose  column  of  companies,  the  head  of  the  compact  column,  50  men 
wide,  would  be  more  than  213  miles  from  the  rear.  If  the  whole  army 
wheeled  into  line  two  deep,  to  salute  the  Queen  and  the  fair  sex,  it  would, 
require  three  times  the  length  of  the  island  to  hold  it. 

The  direct  influences  accelerating  or  retarding  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion are  divisible  into  three  heads  :  first,  the  fertility  of  marriages;  second,, 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  commencement  of  new  generations ;  and 
third,  the  duration  of  life.  ^  , 
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Hiat  tlie  first  of  these  affects  the  number  of  the  people  is,  of  course^ 
obyious ;  for  if  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  average  time  of  living  remain 
the  same,  eveiy  additional  birth  is  an  absolute  increase  of  population. 

Secondly,  if  a  generation  last  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  we  may 
caD  100,  and  if  the  distance  between  two  generations  be  diminished  from 
30  to  25  years,  it  is  dear  that  the  two  generations  will  be  contemporary 
for  five  more  years  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been ;  and  as  each  year 
jnx>dQces  its  own  generation,  to  be  succeeded  by  its  younger  generation 
after  a  certain  nimiber  of  years,  the  increase  of  population  caused  by  what 
may  be  denominated  the  acceleration  of  generations,  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  total  numbers — supposing  the  length  of  life  and  proportion  of 
childTen  to  marriages  to  remain  the  same.  But  in  reality  this  acceleration, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  reduction  of  the  average  age  of  marriage,  pro- 
duces a  still  greater  result  than  the  mere  superposition  of  extra  genera- 
tions ;  for  as  the  age  of  marriage  decreases  (down  to  the  limit  representing 
full  bodily  vigour),  statistics  show  that  the  productiveness  of  each  marriage- 
is  on  an  average  augmented.  It  is  found,  that  one-half  of  the  children 
annually  bom  have  parents  under  80  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  computed,, 
that  if  every  woman  were  to  marry  at  80,  but  none  before  that  age,  th& 
annual  births — now  700,000  (with  1,100,000  spinsters  in  the  prime  of 
Hfc,) — would  fall  one-third :  if  the  age  were  postponed  to  35,  the  number 
would  decline  to  one-third  of  the  present  amount. 

Now,  the  average  age  of  marriage  is  the  twenty-sixth  year  for  men,  and 
the  twienty-fifth  for  women;  but  one-half  of  the  popidation,  marrying  at  all, 
marries  at  from  21  to  25  years  of  age,  the  higher  average  being  maintained 
by  the  greatly  older  ages  of  the  Benedicts  of  the  middle  classes.  Bearing 
in  mind,  then,  the  relative  productiveness  of  unions  contracted  early  or 
late  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  lower  classes  will  increase  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  middle  cdasses,  a  disproportion  only  counter- 
balanced by  greater  mortality  in  the  lower  class,  and  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  its  upper  strata  into  the  middle  class.  The  admirable 
internal  peace  of  England  depends  upon  a  preservation  of  the  balance 
between  the  power  of  the  three  orders  of  which  society  is  composed,  so  that 
neither  shall  possess  the  means  of  unduly  coercing  another.  The  small 
upper  class  owea  its  power  to  the  vast  estates  of  its  members ;  the  middle 
class  is  powerful  in  virtue  of  its  energy  and  intellect ;  while,  for  weight, 
the  lower  class  rests  upon  the  force  of  number  and  the  aggregate  sinew  of 
its  million  arms — ^the  three  being  intimately  and  mutually  interwrought 
in  their  various  wants,  occupations,  and  income.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
one  middle  class  man  balances,  sociaUy,  thirty  of  tho  lower  dass,  and  if^ 
through  more  rapid  increase,  it  should  happen  that  forty  to  one  become 
the  proportion,  a  change  vrill  have  been  effected  in  the  relative  influence- 
of  the  two  classes,  and  mob  will  have  greater  power  in  the  State  than 
under  the  first  proportion.  This  is  a  fact  which  should  come  home  ta 
mothers,  who,  for  their  daughters,  arc  p^petuoUy  seeking  ''establishr 
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ments,"  equal,  at  starting,  to  those  which  probably  they  themselyes  have 
been  years  in  building  up.  Let  them  think,  that  for  every  year  they 
retard  the  young  lady's  marriage,  after  she  has  reached  her  1^1  develop- 
ment, a  price  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  depreciation  of  the  influence  of 
that  dass  to  which  she  belongs,  and  in  which  she  will  doubtless  ally  her- 
self. Statistics  also  show  how  the  attractiveness  of  the  sex  declines  with 
advancing  years;  for,  of  100  girls  who  would  marry  at  25,  but  25  would 
marry  if  they  all  remained  single  to  80 ;  not  more  than  7  if  that  condition 
were  prolonged  to  35 ;  2  at  most  if  extended  to  40 ;  and  there  would 
remain  but  the  fraction  of  a  chance  of  even  one  going  off  if  that  magic 
age  were  passed  five  years. 

The  statistics  of  matrimony  are  curious.  For  every  1,000  couples 
living  together,  there  are  in  the  country  59  husbands  and  59  wives  living 
separate,  besides  22  wives  whose  husbands  are  abroad.  There  are  at  the' 
same  time  527  bachelors,  aged  20  and  upwards;  and  552  spinsters  of  like' 
age;  119  widowers,  with  217  widows.  Therefore,  to  every  1,000  couples, 
there  are  no  less  than  646  grown-up  men  unmarried,  for  whose  addresses  > 
769  women  are  available.  From  these  numbers,  there  should  perhaps  be 
deducted  the  70  widowers  and  128  widows,  returned  with  children; 
and  imfortunately,  also,  for  another  reason,  42  out  of  the  552  single 
women;  there  then  remain  576  men  and  599  women,  whose  duty  it. 
certai^ily  is  to  sort  themselves  into  pairs.  Of  course,  there  must  ever 
remain  a  considerable  number  of  women  unmarried  ;  for,  although  more 
male  children  than  female  are  bom  into  the  world,  yet  emigration,  with 
the  niunerous  foreign  avocations  of  young  able-bodied  Englishmen, 
reduces  the  youth  of  15  to  20  to  an  equality  with  the  maidens  of 
the  same  age,  while,  in  subsequent  years,  they  sink  into  a  continually 
receding  minority.  During  the  last  ten  years,  men  have  increased  II 
per  cent,  and  women  12  per  cent. ;  the  fair  sex,  in  England  and  Wales, 
now  outnumbering  the  males  by  6^6,000. 

Men  and  women  are  not  distributed  in  at  all  equal  proportions ;  and 
hence,  in  di£ferent  places,  there  is  a  great  range  in  the  scale  of  married 
life  in  each  sex.  In  agricultural  counties  women  preponderate,  and  there- 
fore bachelors  are  scarce,  while  the  opposite  extreme  is  reached  in  mining 
districts,  where  the  greatest  pioportion  of  women  marry.  The  alpha  and 
omega  of  this  comparison  are  Sutherland,  where  but  one  marriageable 
woman  in  three  is  married,  and  Staffordshire,  where  Hymen  has  secured 
just  double  that  proportion.  In  fashionable  towns  and  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, spinsters  are  invariably  in  great  excess ;  bachelors,  consequently, 
being  at  a  premium.  In  Clifton  there  are  16  women  to  9  men,  while  in 
London  the  ratio  is  113  to  100 ;  the  number  of  domestic  servants  and  of 
persons  connected  with  the  making  of  dress  partly  accounting  for  the 
excess.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is 
reversed  in  the  colonies. 

Married  life  lasts,  on  the  average,  27  years,  and  one  or  other  of  tha 
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twam  smrives  for  20  years  more  to  dwell  upon  the  hallowed  memories 
of  the  lost ;  unless  solace  be  sought  in  the  affections  of  another  spouse, 
an  altematiye  accepted  by  two  widowers  in  three,  and  by  one-half  the 
widows ;  the  average  age  of  re-marriage  being  41  for  widowers  and  38 
for  widows.  This  rupture,  by  death,  of  the  marriage-bond  at  little  more 
than  half  way  between  the  wedding  and  the  demise  of  the  longest  liver, 
disdoees  a  fearful  amount  of  premature  death  to  be  combated  by  science ; 
for  since  the  man  and  woman  marry  at  ages  so  dose  together  as  26  and 
25,  and  since  their  normal  longevity  does  not  materially  differ,  it  is 
erident  that  the  period  of  separation  should  be  but  short,  instead  of  20 
dreaiy  years.  The  frequent  remarriage  of  the  widowers  and  widows  pre- 
vents a  really  correct  return  being  had  of  the  half-orphaned  families,  but 
even  throwing  those  who  have  remarried  into  the  scale  of  integrd  families, 
the  latter  scarcely  outnumber  the  families  in  which  father  or  mother  is 
niissing,  by  three  to  one. 

Of  100  families,  72  have  children  residing  with  them;  of  the  others 
8  have  children  elsewhere,  and  the  remaining  20  are  absolutely  childless. 
The  wholly  orphaned  children  the  census  inquiries  afford  no  means  of 
reckoning;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  ample  could  be  found  in 
every  class  of  life  to  enable  the  childless  families  (who  number  upwards  of 
a  miUion)  to  adopt  one  each,  and  thus,  by  throwing  the  segis  of  quasi- 
parental  love  over  the  desolate  orphan,  to  assuage  the  child's  grief,  to 
guard  it  from  evil,  and  eventually  qualify  it  for  that  place  in  virtuous 
society  which,  without  some  fostering  help,  the  orphan  can  scarcely  attain 
Nor  would  these  foster-parents  be  less  the  gainers  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment :  they  would  have  an  outlet  for  those  feelings  of  protecting  love  for 
a  weaker  object  which  are  inherent  in  our  nature ;  and,  deprived  of  the 
cheering  prattle  of  their  own  offspring,  the  loving  gratitude  of  the  suc- 
coured child  would  form  no  small  compensation  for  the  loss  of  pleasures 
which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  deny  them. 

If  we  seek  to  know  the  number  of  cldldren  actually  living  on  an 
average  with  married  pairs,  we  find  each  family  has  8,  to  whom  may  per- 
haps be  added  one  more  for  scholars,  or  children  otherwise  absent  from 
home. 

Widowers  and  widows  with  children  have  on  an  average  two  lives 
dependent  on  them.  There  are  1,100,000  females  in  the  very  prime 
of  Hfe  living  in  true  celibacy!  Ye  bachelors  of  England,  should 
this  be  so?  If  all  these  were  married,  the  births  would  rise  above 
the  present  number  as  16  to  7,  or  228  per  cent.  Marriage  is  a  sacred 
state,  in  which  the  unselfish  promptings  of  the  heart  find  vent ;  and  the 
Divine  Word  declares  it  honourable  in  all.  The  prosperity  of  the  country, 
its  strength  for  expansion  through  the  world,  and  its  moral  tone,  are  alike 
dependent  upon  matrimony.  We  should,  then,  endeavour  to  promote  it  to 
an  reasonable  limits :  and  sodety  should  place  no  bar  of  conventionalism 
to  impede  its  spread,  while  parents  should  welcome  every  marriage^  not 
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absolutely  imprudent,  among  their  children  as  so  much  added  to  the 
happiness  of  the  world.  From  many  causes,  numbers  must  always  remain 
unmarried  ;  but  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  existing  large  pro- 
portion of  1  man  in  10,  and  1  woman  in  8,  out  of  those  who  reach  the 
age  of  20,  never  entering  wedlock. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  what  influences  affect  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life.  In  1821  the  males  under  the  age  of  20  just  equalled  their 
•elder  brethren,  and  therefore  represented  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion :  in  1851  they  were  less  than  the  others  by  more  than  two  mollions. 
Since  there  was  in  the  meanwhile  neither  a  decrease  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  births,  nor  an  increased  mortality  at  the  younger  ages,  this 
result  is  only  attributable  to  greater  longevity.  In  a  striking,  though 
perhaps  less  degree,  the  average  period  of  death  has  advanced  towards  the 
later  years  of  life  since  1851 ;  but,  as  regards  actual  details  of  ages  and 
occupations  we  cannot  quote  exact  figures  till  the  analyzed  tables  of  the 
present  census  appear,  an  event  not  to  be  looked  for  tQl  two  or  three 
years  shall  have  elapsed.  The  Eetums  of  1851  will,  however,  suffice  for 
my  purpose  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  as  I  am  using  averages  and 
proportions  rather  than  actual  numbers.  The  increased  longevity  of  later 
years  may  be  ascribed  to  several  reasons.  The  country  began  early  in  the 
time  to  recover  from  the  devastating  poverty  incidental  to  twenty  years  of 
war ;  manufactures  revived,  and  their  produce  rapidly  spread  throughout 
the  world.  This,  to  the  lower  classes,  meant  cheaper  food  and  more 
abundant  employment  of  labour :  facts  in  themselves  sufficient  to  enhance 
the  prosperity  and  content,  and  therefore  longer  life,  of  the  workman  and 
his  family.  Then  towns  gradually  substituted,  though  often  imperfectly, 
arterial  drainage  for  the  horrible  cesspool  system,  and  their  inhabitants 
ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  pestiferous  ammoniacal  gases  which  pre- 
viously decimated  the  population,  carrying  typhus,  malaria,  and  ulcerated 
throats  very  visibly  in  their  train.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  disquisition 
on  sanitary  improvement,  or  I  might  fill  many  a  page  with  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  our  wants  in  this  respect.  But  I  must  say  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  all  towns  killing  some  of  their  people — and  the  northern  cities, 
such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  16  in  1,000 — every  year  by  causes 
which  sanitary  science  could  remove.  Wherever  the  mortality  exceeds 
15  per  1,000  the  excess  is  murder,  or  at  best  manslaughter,  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.  Ely  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  skill  and  energy 
may  do  in  the  cause  of  life.  From  its  situation  unhealthy,  it  formerly 
lost  every  year  26  out  of  each  1,000  living:  in  seven  years,  at  an 
outlay  of  50s.  a  head  on  the  population,  it  reduced  the  rate  to  17,  a 
lower  rate  than  that  pervading  the  country  districts  round  it.  What  a 
contrast  is  Liverpool,  a  city  on  a  site  that  should  be  healthy:  in  1857, 
^,418  of  its  inhabitants  perished  by  preventible  deaths;  and  of  these  the 
Eegistrar-General  considers  that  the  greater  number  were  victims  to  the 
prevailing  cesspool.     Life  and  death  are  of  course  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
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^BDoe;  and,  do  what  we  may,  we  can  never  predicate  of  any  individual 
tliat  lie  or  she  shall  live  to  a  specified  age ;  but  with  masses  of  people 
and  their  average  longevity  it  is  otherwise.  God  leaves  it  to  themselves 
to  make  the  most  of  the  magnificent  opportunities  spread  around  them. 
If  they  n^lect  the  means  of  health,  and  herd  together  without  the 
necessary  precautions  of  cleanliness,  He  permits  dise<ase  and  premature 
death  to  stalk  forth  unopposed ;  but  the  contrast  of  Ely  and  Liverpool 
serves  to  show  that  man  may  do  much  to  prolong  his  own  existence,  as 
well  as  to  free  that  existence  from  the  evils  of  sickness.  Let  sanitary 
«;ience,  then,  put  forth  constantly  renewed  vigour ;  let  it  develop  itself 
in  drains,  in  plentiful  water,  in  universal  cleanliness ;  let  education  advance 
with  equal  step,  to  the  exclusion  of  drunkenness,  vice,  and  prejudice ; 
■and  we  may  fairiy  hope  that  some  day,  generations  hence  perhaps,  the 
health  throughout  Enghuj^d  may  rise  to  a  level  with  that  now  blessing 
Surrey  extra-metropolitan,  the  healthiest  district  in  the  land. 

Before  terminating  our  observation  of  the  people,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  take  a  glance  at  their  location  and  their  business.  With  reference  to 
the  former,  the  tendency  of  the  last  decade  has  been  strongly  to  quit 
detached  rural  dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  aggregating  round  centres  of 
population — a  tendency  in  virtue  of  which  London  annually  extends  its 
Tadius  and  absorbs  acres  on  every  side.  Towns  which  were  insignificant 
when  the  century  began,  have  swollen,  through  the  energy  of  their  trades, 
to  be  hives  containing  their  myriads  of  busy  labourers.  The  ten  years 
last  past  seem  to  have  had  more  than  the  usual  effect  in  this  way ;  thus, 
while  such  towns  as  Manchester,  Sheflield,  Pembroke,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Devonport,  have  increased  in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  that  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally, the  counties  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  with  the  midland 
agricultural  portions,  have  receded,  stagnated,  or,  at  best,  barely  kept  up 
the  increase  of  former  times.  Among  towns  of  importance,  the  extremes 
of  proportional  increase  and  decrease  are — Reigate,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  itself,  as  regards  houses  and  inhabitants ;  and  Launceston,  which 
has  lost  one-sixth  of  its  number.  As  instances  of  stagnation  may  be 
cited  Tewkesbury  and  Droitwich,  each  of  which  musters  two  less  for  this 
census  than  in  1851. 

The  metropolis  has  iucreased  during  the  ten  years  430,798,  less,  per- 
haps, than  might  have  been  anticipated,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  great 
outward  movement  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  villages  round — a  move- 
ment not  only  depriving  London  of  themselves,  but  also  of  the  increase 
that  would  have  accrued  from  their  families. 

How  completely  the  population  is  moving  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference is  shown  within  London  itself  by  such  increases  as — 66,000  in 
Kensington  and  Paddington  together;  60,000  in  Islington;  32,000  in 
Pophur  (partly  ascribable  to  increased  shipping  trade),  or  25,000  in  Hack- 
ney, while  the  City  loses  10,000,  and  other  central  districts  in  proportion. 

If  we  turn  to  boroughs  and  look  at  them,  not  as  regards  electors^  but 
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merely  with  reference  to  population,  we  find  tliat  the  six  most  popnlons 
constituencies  in  England  and  Wales  are — ^Tower  Hamlets,  648,000; 
Liverpool,  444,000;  Marylebone,  436,000;  Finsbuiy,  387,000;  Man- 
chester, 358,000;  and  Lambeth;  298,000,  while  next  come  Birmingham, 
Westminster,  Leeds,  Southwark,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Green- 
wich, London  City,  Bradford,  Salford,  Stoke-on-Trent,  of  which  the  last 
has  101,000  inhabitants. 

We  may  assume  that  the  various  trades  and  professions  have  followed 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  paths  relatively  to  other  employments  along 
which  they  progressed  from  1841tol851.  Of  course  this  rule  is  liable 
to  considerable  exception;  and  such  lines  of  business  as  photo]^phy, 
telegraphy,  and  others,  must  have  increased  their  adherents  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  those  occupations  of  older  establishment.  If  the  population  be 
divided  into  broad  classes,  out  of  1,000  males  of  20  years  and  upwards, 
49  win  belong  to  the  governing  dass  and  the  learned  professions ;  16  will 
be  in  the  army  or  navy;  270  in  agricultural  pursuits;  560  in  those  of 
commerce  or  manufacture;  78  will  be  domestic  servants  or  labourers, 
belonging  to  no  special  trade ;  and  there  will  remain  27  persons  without 
any  returnable  employment.  Among  these  last,  however,  a  portion  con- 
sists of  persons  whose  days  of  labour  are  over,  and  who  should  therefore 
be  excluded  from  the  absolutely  idle.  If  1,000  women,  over  20  years,  be 
similarly  polled,  13  would  be  found  members  of  the  governing  or  learned 
classes ;  208  in  trade  or  manufacture ;  72  in  agricultural  employment ; 
104  as  labourers  or  domestic  servants  ;  and  593  of  no  other  occupations 
than  those  imposed  by  family  duties. 

Subdividing  these  classes  into  their  constituent  occupations,  the  result 
is  confusing  enough,  for  eveiy  branch  of  labour,  and  especially  of  manu- 
facture, is  separated  so  minutely  into  different  men's  work,  that  the  total 
number  of  distinct  employments  reaches  several  thousands.  Taking, 
however,  wider  sections,  we  find,  among  the  men,  that  out  of  the  49  in  the 
governing  and  learned  professions,  8  are  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown ; 
6  devote  themselves  to  municipal  government ;  while  the  bar,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  rod  of  Esculapius,  are  severally  upheld  by  3,  6,  and  4 ;  authors 
and  artists  together  muster  2 ;  scientific  inquirers,  _1 ;  teachers,  6 — ^the 
trades  subordinate  to  these  special  professions  are  included  in  the  dass, 
and  have  13  employed  in  them.  Turning  to  the  270  who  dress  the  earth, 
out  of  our  sample  thousand,  and  who  may  each  be  reckoned  (importation 
set  aside)  as  providing  food  for  about  16  mouths,  239  are  on  farms ;  13 
in  gardens ;  2  in  woods ;  and  16  take  care  of  animals.  Of  the  560  work- 
ing in  our  factories  or  engaged  in  commerce,  128  labour  on  or  sell  mineral 
productions ;  124,  vegetable  products ;  54,  animal  matters ;  73  provide 
di^s  for  the  community,  while  the  remainder  lodge  and  cany  us,  or 
devote  themselves  to  the  innumerable  miscellaneous  operations  connected 
with  art  and  mechanics.  The  other  classes  are  scarcely  capable  of  inte- 
resting analysis ; — and  we  need  not  be  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  prying 
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into  the  exact  business  of  the  ladies,  especially  since  so  large  a  proportion 
are  commendably  devoted  to  family  pursuits. 

From  the  above  numbers  it  is  deducible  that  286  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  require  1  man  to  govern  them ;  1  lawyer  happily  suffices  for 
1,333,  1  clergyman  for  666,  and  a  medical  man  for  every  1,000.     Only  1 
man  is  given  entirely  to  authorship,  and  but  three  to  art,  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  8,000  souls ;  while  there  is  a  philosopher  for  every 
4,000,  1  mole  teacher  to  666,  and  a  female  teacher,  by  profession,  among 
364.     There  is  1  agriculturist  to  every  15  persons,  and  a  merchant,  trades- 
man, or  manufacturer  in  every  7.     The  provision  of  dress  reqiiires  a  man 
for  56  persons,  and  a  woman  for  38.    Out  of  every  127  persons  there  is  1 
man  wholly  without  occupation.     As  to  the  absolute  numbers  in  different 
pursuits,  there  nre.in  England  and  Wales  about  78,000  males  and  2,800 
females  of  the  governing  class;  33,000  divines,  20,000  lawyers,  of  whom 
8,100  are  barristers;  24,600  medical  men;  3,200  masculine,  and  130 
feminine  authoi:s,  by  profession;  9,500  artists,  with  600  lady  painters;  650 
employed  in  scientific  investigations;  38,000  men,  and  80,000  women  are 
helping  parents  to  teach  1,550,000  male,  and  1,490,000  female  scholars. 
Of  the  preparers  and  sellers  of  dress,  12,000  are  hairdressers,  18,000 
hatters,    21,000   bonnet-makers,    146,000    tailors,    258,000   milliners, 
12,000  staymakers,  264,000  shoemakers,  33,000  glovers,  65,000  seam- 
stresses, 147,000  laundresses,  42,000  umbreUa  and  parasol  makers,  besides 
numerous  other  trades.     There  are  2,800  civil  engineers,  8,000  engine 
drivers,  while  30,000  ship  or  boat  builders  contribute  to  our  maritime 
ascendancy.     247,000  hold  farms  which  average  102  acres  each,  or  the 
historic  hyde  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,   of  whom  1,244  farm  upwards  of 
1,000  acres  each.     There  are  upwards  of  68,000  butchers,  16,000  milk- 
sellers,    15,000   greengrocers   (exclusive  of   peripatetic    costermongers), 
57,000  bakers,  and  79,000  grocers,  to  attend  to  our  daily  cravings.     The 
subdivision  of  labour  is  so   minute,  that  no  one  class  has,  compara- 
tively, an  enormous  following :   among  men,  that  employing  the  largest 
number  is   "agricultural   outdoor   labour"   999,000;    among  women, 
"domestic  servant  (general)"  553,000.     Similarly,  the  smallest  business, 
excepting  royalty,  seems  to  be  for  men,  "dealers  in  bark,"  79;  and  for 
women,  "  workers  in  zinc,"  9.     Some  occupations  commence  early  in  life, 
many  employing  children  under  ten — such  as  most  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  manufactures,  and  agriculture ;  others  have  venerable  adherents,  as 
Uiere  are  180  blacksmiths,  370  carpenters,  2,700  agricultural  labourers, 
and  some  in  almost  every  trade,  upwards  of  85  years  of  age. 

The  Census-tree  bears  such  diverse  and  abundant  fruit,  that  interesting 
and  instructive  specimens  are  to  be  cidled  in  every  direction :  but  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  space,  and  can  only  now,  therefore,  allude  to  one  or 
two  more  prominently  curious  parts.  Judging  from  the  returns  of  185 1, 
it  may  be  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  Great  Britain  3,500  persons  who 
weare  bom  at  sea,  and  76,000  bom  in  foreign  parts,  of  whom  about  62,000 
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are  foreigners  by  nationality.  Larger  numbers  still  of  British  subjects  are 
domiciled  abroad,  France  alone  containing  from  20,000  to  30,000. 
Scotchmen  are  17  times  as  likely  to  move  into  England,  as  Englishmen 
into  Scotland,  The  Scotch  rarely  thus  migrate  in  families,  but  rather 
singly,  and  then  marry  under  the  English  law — another  proof  that  the 
ladies  of  the  north  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  working  of  their 
barbarous  marriage  code.  London  contains  natives  of  every  county,  and 
of  ahnost  all  foreign  countries.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  18,306  persons 
blind,  and  10,314  deaf  and  dumb ;  what  the  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
people  may  now  be  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  we  may  hope  that  the 
number  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
This  shows  that  in  England  and  Wales  1  person  in  979  was  blind,  and  1  a 
deaf-mute  in  1738 ;  an  average  contrasting  favourably  with  most  foreign 
countries.  Blindness  most  prevails  in  agricultural  districts ;  deaf-mutes 
where  the  land  is  hilly.  Schoolmasters  seem  peculiarly  subject  to  lunacy 
— a  result  not  surprising,  when  the  daily  worry  of  a  group  of  urchins  is 
considered. 

Thus  have  I  striven  to  clothe  with  some  degree  of  general  interest  an 
analysis  of  the  more  striking  tables  in  a  series  of  very  dreary  bluebooks. 
I  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  made  such  duU  figures  palatable  to  many 
readers ;  but  if  I  have  convinced  a  few  earnest  men  that  there  are  mines  of 
statistical  wealth  to  be  wrought  in  the  returns  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  I 
shall  not  deem  my  efforts  in  vain.  For  such  men,  following  through  suc- 
cessive decades  the  course  of  population  at  various  places  and  under  dif- 
ferent phases,  will  perceive  the  direct  results  of  sanitary  or  other  deter- 
mining circumstances ;  and  with  such  causes  and  effects  before  them,  will 
have  enlarged  means  of  rendering  thdr  genius  usefid  in  the  development 
of  the  universal  prosperity  of  their  country. 
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IN   ATHENS   TO-DAY. 

DzAiL  Feiend, — ^You  wish  to  know  somewhat  about  present  life  in 
Athens,  and  gladly  do  I  comply  with  your  wishes  by  describing  two  or 
three  scenes  I  lately  witnessed,  which  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
sunny  side  of  Athenian  life.  K  they  offer  nothing  quite  **  new  under  the 
sun,"  still  they  have  character  and  colour  fresh  and  original  enough  to 
make  eyen  thorough  Eiux)pean  or  American  tourists  exclaim,  *'  Dear  me ! 
I  never  saw  the  like  1"  and  what  is  more,  to  make  them  feel  as  if  life  on 
this  soil,  beloved  by  the  sun,  was  really  more  sunny  and  bright  than  it  is 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

We  will  begin  in  the  upper  story  of  society  (though  we  find  the  great 
sunlight  chiefly  in  the  lower),  and  we  will  see  life  there  only  by  taper- 
light.  Kevertheless,  it  falls  on  cheerful  scenes.  First  is  of  a  mar- 
riage. A  daughter  of  Athens  is  to  marry  a  gentleman  from  Odessa,  and 
she  has  never  seen  him  before  he  comes  to  marry  her.  The  parents  of 
the  young  lady  have  arranged  the  affair — ^a  common  mode  of  settling  such 
transactions  among  the  Hellenes — and  people  say  it  answers  very  well,  and 
prevents  several  ungraceful  and  unfeminine  pursuits,  such  as  "  marriage 
hunting,"  and  other  manoeuvres  well  known  in  our  great  Protestant 
cities.     Still,  I  find  it  shocking  ! 

However,  here  they  are,  bride  and  bridegroom,  standing  side  by  side 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  room,  before  a  kind  of  altar,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  great  canddabres  shining  upon  a  splendidly-bound  New  Testa- 
ment. A  number  of  priests  and  deacons  (ten  or  twelve)  stand  at  the 
altar,  and  all  around  them  is  a  crowd  of  guests.  The  gentlemen  help  the 
ladies  to  mount  on  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables.  Among  the  costumes  you 
see  the  picturesque  Greek  fez,  with  heavy  silk  or  gold  tassels,  and  the 
graceful  koxtogouni  (the  Greek  spencer),  but  still  more  often  Parisian 
ball  dresses. 

The  bride  is  all  in  white,  with  a  white  lace  veil  over  a  garland  of 
orange  flowers  on  her  head.  She  is  a  fine  noble-looking  girl  of  three-and- 
twenty — a  mature  age  for  a  Greek  young  lady — with  a  remarkably  sweet 
■and  earnest  countenance,  a  true  mirror  of  her  soul.  The  gentleman,  in 
Eussian  uniform,  has  a  firm  and  manly  appearance;  he  looks  as  if  he  liked 
his  bride  well  enough,  but  thought  the  marriage  ceremony  rather  a  bore. 
And  at  this  I  cannot  wonder.  It  is  an  extremely  long,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  tiresome  affair.  For,  not  less  than  half  an  hour  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  standing  with  large  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  cere- 
mony begins  by  reading  out  of  the  Bible,  whereupon  all  the  priests  mumble 
in  diorus;  then  another  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  read  by  another  priest, 
and  again  all  join  in  prayer,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  several 
times  by  the  assistants.  Everything  found  in  the  Bible  about  the 
union  of  mki  and  woman  is  read  aloud.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
not,  as  in  our  marriages,  asked  by  the  priest  if  they  will  have  one  another, 
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and  30  fortli ;  ih&i  is  considered  as  a  fait  accompli  ;  but  as  a  symbol  of 
tbeir  union,  garlands  of  flowers  (never-fading,  of  course !)  are  placed  on 
their  beads,  and  interchanged  tliree  or  four  times  by  the  godmother  and 
godfather  (coumban)  of  the  couple,  who  attend  them  closely  dtuing  the 
whole  ceremony.  In  some  provinces — ^as  I  have  seen  it  in  Arcadia — ^the 
two  garlands  are  bound  together  by  a  silken  ribbon,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  at  Athens.  Finally,  the  garlands  are  kept  on  the  head  by  the 
coumbarif  and,  hand  closely  joined  to  hand,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  left 
hands,  bride  and  bridegroom,  led  on  by  the  papas,  begin  the  dance,  as  it  is 
called,  round  the  altar,  which  dance  is  a  thrice-repeated  promenade,  during 
which  they  are  followed  by  their  coumban.  All  the  while  the  priests 
chant  prayers.  After  this,  the  officiating  ecclesiastic  presents  to  the 
happy  couple  a  cup  of  wine,  out  of  which  they  and  the  coumbari  drink ; 
then  both  kiss  the  Holy  Book,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  venerable 
papas.  This  is  the  end  of  the  holy  ceremony ;  but  now  another  ceremony 
begins,  which  may  be  called  "the  great  kissing."  All  the  nearest 
relations  come  and  kiss  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  sometimes  they 
kiss  only  the  garlands,  which  they  take  off,  and  replace.  On  this 
occasion  I  saw  the  brother  embrace  his  sister  (the  bride)  as  if  he 
would  never  have  her  separate  from  home;  and  so  it  was.  The  ties 
between  sisters  and  brothers,  and,  in  general,  the  family  ties,  are  very 
strong  in  Greece  and  throughout  the  East.  After  the  great  kissing  is 
over,  the  happy  pair  retire  to  another  room,  where  the  rest  of  the  company 
are  allowed  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  the  bride  is  again  kissed  by 
all  her  lady  acquaintances  and  friends.  Meantime,  lots  of  bonbons  are 
showered  over  the  company,  and  sherbets  and  ices  are  sent  round.  At 
the  marriages  of  ^he  peasantry  several  other  symbolical  ceremonies  are 
performed,*  but  I  have  not  time  now  to  speak  of  these.  I  must  tell  you 
of  the  soiree  given  this  same  night  at  the  Court  of  King  Otho  and  Queen 
Amalie,  and  to  attend  which  I  dropped  away  from  the  nuptial  feast  as 
soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  great  kissing  affair  were  over. 

This  soiree  had  been  considerably  talked  about  a  long  time  before  in 
Athens,  for  it  was  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Generally,  the  King  and 
Queen  give,  during  the  winter,  a  ball  every  week,  to  which  all  the  society 
of  Athens  and  all  strangers  of  any  note  are  invited,  when  "they  have  been 

*  The  marriage  ceremony  differs  in  some  particulars,  not  only  in  different 
classes,  bat  also  in  different  eparchies  of  Greece.  In  M^gara  I  recently  assisted  at 
a  marriage,  where  several  articles,  such  as  bread,  salt,  rice,  and  a  glass  with  honey 
and  Pistach  almonds,  were  placed  on  the  nuptial  altar.  After  the  interchanging 
of  the  nuptial  garlands  (which,  by  the  bye,  are  to  follow  the  married  pair  in  their 
coffins),  the  papds  feeds  the  two  who  now  are  one  with  the  several  articles  men- 
tioned. A  tea-spoon,  with  honey  and  one  almond,  is  conveyed  to  their  months^ 
and  the  same  favour  is  conferred  on  the  counibari,  nearest  relatives,  and  to 
whoever  of  these  calls  for  it  with  a  "Me  also,  papfts  \"  The  same  spoon  makes  its 
turn  to  all  the  mouths,  which  gprin  in  good  humour  as  well  as  that  of  the  pap&s, 
and  the  glasir  with  honey  is  soon  emptied. 
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presented  at  Court.  These  balls,  given  in  a  really  splendid  saloon  of  the 
palace,  have  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  original  Greek  dresses  that  you 
still  see  there  mixed  with  the  modem  European  ball  costumes.  The  fez 
and  the  kontogouni  (of  briUiant  red  or  blue,  embroidered  with  gold),  look 
charmingly  in  the  dance,  and  so  does  the  more  modest  but  wonderfully- 
becoming  Hydriote  head-dress — the  embroidered  silk  handkerchief,  sinr- 
rounding  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  face  open  to  the  air  and 
eye.  The  officers  of  the  Court  are  all  in  white  fmtsmellaa  (a  kind  of 
Highland  Idlt),  and  with  gold  embroidered  jackets  and  waistcoats,  called 
Moiiani,  phordma,  and  geleki,  as  well  as  tousloukias  (gaiters).  These 
dresses  are  most  picturesque  and  becoming,  but  seem  fantastical  rather 
than  manly.  The  King  is  always  seen  in  this  dress,  and  looks  in  it, 
when  on  horseback — as  I  have  heard  English  ladies  say — somewhat  like  'a 
king  in  a  fairy  tale.  At  the  balls  his  dress  is  always  much  less  showy 
than  that  of  his  officers.  His  waistcoat  is  embroidered  with  silver,  while 
theirs  are  with  gold.  Aiound  the  walls  of  the  saloon  you  may  see  sitting 
many  an  old  matron  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head,  and  a  plain 
Greek  kotUogouni,  just  as  unlaced  and  aana  fat^on  as  if  she  sat  in  her  own 
wla  (drawing-room),  or  in  the  cool  shades  of  her  auU  (inner  court  of  the 
Greek  hotise).  On  the  men's  side  you  may  still  see  some  of  the  old  pali- 
karis  and  generals  who  have  fought  in  the  great  war  for  Greek  liberty, 
and  you  know  them  directly  by  their  plain,  old-fashioned  di*esses,  long 
grey  hair,  and  sturdy  sunburnt  countenances,  as  old  General  Flaputas, 
Metaxas,  and  others.  (Old  Canaris  is  still  living  and  green,  but  quarrels 
with  the  Court,  and  Mavrocordato  is  blind.)  The  ball  opens  with  a 
polonaise  en  promenade^  during  which  the  King  and  Queen  alternately 
offer  their  hand  to  different  persons  of  the  corps  diplomatique  and  nota- 
bilities of  Greek  society. 

Pictures  representing  the  arrival  of  King  Otho  in  Greece  show  a 
youth  of  a  mild  countenance,  with  a  large  forehead,  and  singularly 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  with  a  look  of  beaming  benevolence  and  kindness. 
Old  grey  palikaris,  princes,  and  peasants  are  seen  to  rush  forth  as  if  to 
sun  themselves  in  th^t  beaming  glance,  as  in  the  morning  ray  of  a  better 
day.  This  fine  forehead,  this  beaming,  good-willing  glance.  King  Otho 
has  still,  and  as  it  is  a  true  expression  of  his  soul,  it  still  conciliates  the 
restless  minds  of  the  Hellenes,  and  notwithstanding  many  grumbles  and 
discontents,  still  gives  peace  to  Greece.  The  Queen  is  unquestionably 
the  most  striking  figure  in  the  assembly.  Her  eyes  sparkle ;  diamonds 
sparkle  too— from  her  head,  her  neck,  her  shoulders,  and  mingle  with  the 
liowers  on  her  dress.  Her  deportment  is  queenly,  her  dress  as  graceful 
•and  fitting  as  splendid ;  her  face,  bright  and  smiling,  tells  of  fine  mental 
powers  and  a  decided  character.  "  Fair,  fat,  and  forty,"  she  is  still  a 
very  handsome  woman,  and  has  a  smile  of  winning  feminine  sweetness. 

At  a  ball  last  winter  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight  when  a  graceful  boy, 
plain  in  dress  but  of  very  gentlemanly  bearing,  led  the  splendid  Queen  in 
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the  polonaise  amidst  the  gay  multitude.  And  that  evening  the  HA7.7.1ingr 
Queen  and  all  her  diamonds  attracted  less  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  than  the 
sweet  and  modest-looking  youth.  No  wonder,  for  it  was  a  princely  boy — 
it  was  Alfred,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  England ! 

But  enough  of  the  balls ;  it  is  not  of  them  that  I  now  desire  to  speak, 
but  of  the  soirie,  which  was  not  to  be  a  ball.  Balls  were  few  during  the 
winter  at  the  Court  of  Gh-eece,  because  of  the  mourning  for  several  crowned 
heads  who  have  left  their  thrones  for  the  grave.  This  evening  two  come- 
dies and  several  tableaux  vivanU  were  to  be  given  by  the  society  of  the 
Court  and  some  gentlemen  of  the  diplomacy. 

The  two  comedies — one  GFerman  and  one  French — I  pass  over,  witb 
the  remark  that  they  were  very  well  played,  went  off  very  well,  but  were 
else  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  original  and  truly  charming  part  of  the 
soiree  was  the  living  pictures  of  several  original  Greek  scenes  in  Greek 
costumes,  all  extremely  well  arranged  by  a  young  amateur  Greek  artist. 
Count  Csesar  Boma.  In  two  of  these  we  see  the  sons  of  old  palikarU  as 
outposts  during  the  war  in  which  their  fathers  played  at  life  or  death;  they 
were  seen  in  the  picturesque  attitudes  and  costumes  belonging  to  the 
klefU  (the  early  volunteer  warriors  of  Greece).  Here,  in  a  large  frame, 
we  behold  the  striking  figure  of  the  Bobolina,  in  the  old  Speisioie  dress, 
with  one  hand  at  the  helm  of  a  boat,  and  with  the  other  pointing  out  the 
course  to  a  young  boatman,  resting  on  his  oars,  and  looking  attentively 
the  way  which  her  fierce  but  inspired  look  and  gesture  indicates.  The 
sea  is  quiet,  and  in  the  background  we  see  the  craggy  islands  of  heroic 
Hydra  and  Spetsia.  This  historical  and  highly  picturesque  figure  was 
most  excellently  represented  by  the  young  daughter  of  Admiral  Kreizi, 
and  her  earnest  face  and  striking  figure  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  the 
Greek  heroine. 

Other  tableaux  portrayed  scenes  of  the  peaceful  life  which  you  may 
see  every  day  in  the  vaUeys  and  homes  of  Hellas,  and  which  I  could  wish 
some  clever  European  painter  would  come  and  study  on  the  spot.  There 
you  see  a  beautiful  matronly  woman  and  a  younger  one  in  the  Hydriote- 
costume,  standing  by  a  fountain  in  earnest  conversation,  after  having^ 
filled  their  picturesque  stamnias  (jugs)  from  the  refreshing  well.  Here  we 
have  a  whole  assembly  of  old  and  young  women  grouped  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  with  their  urns  and  pitchers  of  various  kinds.  (And,  by  the 
bye,  the  scenes  at  the  fountains  of  Greece  are  so  diversified  and  so  pic- 
turesque, that  you  are  never  weary  of  seeing  them.)  In*  another  picture 
we  see  a  young  peasant  woman  in  the  poetical  costume  of  M^ra,  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  the  distaff  with  flax,  and  extending  the  other  with 
motherly  love  upon  the  head  of  a  boy,  who,  in  a  shepherd's  coat,  half 
kneels  on  the  ground  before  her,  looldng  lovingly  up  in  her  face.  Some 
other  pictures,  such  as  a  beautiful  praying  Boman,  represented  by  a  beau- 
tiful Greek  lady,  and  a  Georgian  princess,  by  a  graceful  Georgian  lady, 
you  may  see  as  well  in  the  saloons  of  London  or  Paris.    Bnt^  th^e  i^reek. 
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scenes,  given  by  true  Hellenes,  in  the  costumes  and  character  of  the  people, 
yon  can  see  onfy  here.  More  than  one  pleasant  evening  have  I  passed  at  the 
Court  of  Greece,  but  none  more  rich  to  me  in  memories  than  this  soir^e^ 
whose  h'ving  pictures  will  never  go  out  of  my  inward  museum.  The  King 
and  Queen  are  the  most  amiable  hosts,  and  find  time  to  converse  in  an 
agreeable  way  with  a  greater  part  of  their  guests.  A  profusion  of  refresh* 
ments  are  carried  about. 

Sufc  let  us  leave  the  Court,  and  go  down  into  the  valley  of  Attica,  and 
see  the  people  in  their  holiday  life ;  for  here  you  will  find  more  of  original 
Greek  life  and  character  than  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  And  hare 
you  have  the  great  sun,  the  brilliant  light,  the  pure  dear  sky  and  atmo- 
sphere, which  seem  so  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  land  of  Hetios  and 
Phcebus.  Helios  and  Phoebus  are  no  longer,  as  we  know,  adored  in 
Greece,  and  the  great  God,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  has  displaced  old 
Jove.  But  still,  many  of  their  former  gods  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  saints,  and  every  saint  has  his  special  day  to  be 
"festivated,"  especially  by  all  who  are  named  after  him.  This  occasions 
a  great  number  of  holy  days  all  the  year  round.  Now,  the  Greeks  have  a 
peculiar  notion  of  the  festivals  belonging  to  holy  days,  and,  in  general,  to 
divine  service,  very  different  indeed  from  those  entertained  by  the  Puritans 
of  our  reformed  churches.  And  I  cannot  help  observing  here  the  Silenic 
head  of  heathenism  peeping  out  from  imder  the  Christian  domino  mask, 
as  you  sometimes  see  the  broken  ccdunms  and  friezes  of  heathen  temples 
coming  out  of  the  ground  upon  which  Christian  churches  have  been  built, 
in  order  to  sanctify  them,  and  to  exorcise  the  old  heathen  spirit.  But  if 
this  spirit  has  not  been  quite  exorcised  (and  it  certainly  has  not),  yet  it 
has  become  tamed  and  inoffensive,  except  to  the  austere.  I  am  not 
of  these,  as  you  know,  and  I  cannot  help  enjoying  the  harmless  joy  of  the 
Greek  festivals,  though  I  cannot  approve,  when,  as  is  common  in  the 
oountiy  on  Sundays  and  other  holy  days,  the  congregation,  as  soon  as 
service  is  over,  begins  to  dance  merrily  around  or  right  before  the  church, 
to  the  music  of  the  drum  and  the  pipe.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
not  uneommon  to  see  the  priest,  who  had  just  officiated  at  the  altar, 
take  the  lead  m  the  dance,  and  make  the  highest  skips  in  the  sirtd  or  the 

At  Athens  there  are  especially  two  festivals  which  in  this  manner  are 
celebrated  on  a  large  scale,  and  celebrated  in  places  which  make  one 
think  they  are  traditions  connected  with  some  great  heathen  feasts  which 
they  have  displaced  and  replaced.  The  one  called  the  "  Onion  Feast " 
constitutes  the  introduction  of  the  great  fast  before  Easter,  and  is  held  at 
the  Columns  which  remain  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  finished  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  Greek  Archbishop  every  year  anathematizes 
this  feast  as  a  heathen  leaven ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  year,  the  first  day  of 
the  fast  tiie  people  in  great  crowds  rush  out  to  the  Columns  and  the 
Wdl  of  CaUirh5e,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyssus,  and  dance  and  sing  merrily 
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to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  drum,  round  bunches  of  onions  and  bottles  of 
water  (and  wine),  which  represent  their  food  for  forty  days  to  come. 

The  second  feast,  held  on  the  second  day  after  Easter,  celebrates  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  also  the  termination  of  the  fast ;  for  now  all 
the  people  may  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine ;  and  alas  for  the  thousands  of 
poor  little  lambs  which  are  in  those  days  slaughtered  and  roasted  in  the 
valley  of  Attica !  It  is  this  feast,  by  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  which  I  now 
invite  you  to  see  as  I  saw  it — ^not  this  Easter,  for  the  weather  was  raining 
— an  unusual  thing  in  Athens — but  last  year  at  this  time.  First  a  look 
round  at  the  place ;  for  we  are  in  the  very  centre  of  old  Athens,  and  all 
around  are  the  monuments  of  its  former  classical  grandeur.  Here,  on  a 
hill  with  gently  sloping  sides,  stands  the  oldest  of  its  temples,  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  preserved  in  beauty,  though  more  than  two  thousand  years 
have  passed  over  it,  and  wars  and  devastations  have  raged  all  around. 
The  noble  Acropolis,  with  its  unparalleled  Parthenon  and  two  other 
temples,  which  we  see  rising  somewhat  behind  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
against  the  cloudless  Greek  sky,  tell  us  of  these  devastations  ;  for  they  are 
ruins,  grand  still,  but  melancholy  to  behold.  Below  stands  the  hill  of  the 
Areopagus,  with  only  flights  of  steps  and  marks  of  houses  which  have 
stood  on  tjie  rock — the  rock  on  which  once  stood  St.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Athenians,  announcing  to  them  the  "  Unknown  God  **  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Farther  down,  facing  the  sea,  is  the  Pnyx,  where 
Demosthenes  raised  his  eloquent  voice  high  above  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
and  the  passions  of  the  crowd.  Still  further  on  is  the  hill  sacred  to  the 
nymphs,  now  adorned  with  a  picturesque-looking  modem  Observatory. 
Lower  down  the  eye  roams  over  the  valley  of  Attica,  where  a  rich  girdle 
of  olive-wood  encircles  the  city  of  Minerva  with  evergreen — everlasting 
youth.  But  we  are  now  on  the  hill  near  the  Temple.  On  the  north 
stretches  modem  Athens,  rising  rapidly  in  beauty,  wealth,  and  population. 
The  slopes  of  the  hill  were  but  recently  mde,  neglected,  covered  with 
rubbish.  This  spring.  Queen  Amalie,  who  has  done,  and  does,  so  much 
for  the  beautifying  of  Athens,  has  transformed  it  into  a  beautifid  park, 
open  to  the  Greek  public,  which,  more  than  any  public  in  the  world 
I  believe,  delights  in  open-air  promenades. 

It  is  on  the  high  ground,  a  vast  platfoim  near  the  Temple,  that  the 
people  assemble  the  second  day  of  Easter,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  their 'best  attire.  You  see  plenty  of  red  fezes  and  white 
fustanella8y  of  islanders  in  brilliant-coloured  silk  zonarU  (girdles) ; 
numbers  also  of  women  in  fezes  and  kontogounis,  gold  and  silk  tassels 
and  embroidery  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  multitude  assembled  here 
and  on  the  hills  around  may  be  about  thi-ee  thousand — ^men,  women, 
and  children.  Files  of  carriages  move  slowly  around ;  wooden  shops,  or 
barraguea,  for  caffenh  and  several  kinds  of  refreshments,  covered  witii 
flags,  are  planted  all  round ;  boys  go  about  carrying  baskets  with  bread 
and  sweet  things,  screaming  with  aU  their  might — "  Koulouria  L  zaka- 
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ramia  kotUouria  /"  Drums  and  pipes,  and  a  sort  of  song,  are  lieard  in 
different  directions.  The  crowd  forms  itself  in  several  groups  round  the 
beautiful  temple  in  the  centre  of  tliem  all.  Let  us  draw  near  one  of  the 
more  dense  groups,  and  see  what  is  going  on.  No  fear  of  being  cmslied : 
the  Greeks  are  a  remarlcably  gentle  and  civil  people,  and  pickpockets  ai-c 
not  Jmown  here,  though  you  see  among  the  crowd  some  of  those  wild 
shepherds  from  the  mountains,  who,  with  their  dishevelled  hair  and  sheep- 
skin cloaks,  look  as  if  they  could  take  your  life ;  and,  no  doubt,  would 
occasionally  do  it  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  wolves.  But  no 
fear  of  this  now.  They  are,  with  evident  and  intense  interest,  absorbed 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  There  stands  a  man  beat- 
ing with  all  his  might  a  kind  of  drum,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  tambourL 
Near  him  stands  another  man  playing  on  a  pipe,  and  red  in  the  face  with 
his  exertions.  Four  or  five  men,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  or  by 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  move  in  a  curved  line,  with  cadenced  steps  and 
measure.  One  of  them  is  the  leader.  Every  moment,  another  and  another 
joins  the  file,  which  moves  on  in  this  way,  growing  and  incrcasing  till  it 
amounts  to  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  mostly  men — sometimes  interspersed 
with  three  or  four  women.  These  are  in  Albanian  dresses — not  graceful, 
but  original  and  picturesque — often  rich.  They  dance,  or  rather  move,  in 
a  very  sedate  and  serious  measure.  The  men  are — the  greater  part  at 
least — in  white  fastanellas—a  capital  dress  for  dancers.  We  see  also 
men  in  military  costume,  in  European  coats — old  men  and  boys.  Look 
at  the  leader !  He  is  the  hero  of  the  affair,  and  always  a  striking  (often  a 
very  handsome)  figure.  See  how  he  moves,  leading  the  file  with  head  up- 
lifted, arm  upraised,  snapping  his  fingers,  looking  as  if  he  was  leading  to 
some  great  exploit.  Suddenly  he  turns  round,  wheels  about,  plunges, 
skips  up  again,  makes  the  most  strange  mirechata  for  two  or  three  seconds, 
then  goes  on  again,  as  if  ruminating  on  what  next ;  and  next  time  he 
makes  the  same  turns,  plunges  and  skips,  with  some  slight  variations. 
Generally  he  is  a  young  man,  but  sometimes  he  is  replaced  by  an  old  one, 
clearly  an  old  palikari^  in  the  dance,  who  throws  off  his  shoes  and  leads 
on  the  dance  as  if  he  were  leading  to  an  assault.  All  the  rest  of  the 
dancers  move  quietly  in  the  file,  with  certain  cadenced  movements  and 
steps,  which  people  say  are  far  from  being  so  easy  as  they  appear  to  be. 
The  interest  of  the  lookers-on  is  fettered  by  the  sudden  and  improvised 
movements  and  steps  of  the  leader,  which  strike  us  by  a  certain  herculean 
extravagance  or  Silenic  "  abandon.*' 

In  another  group  we  see  two  men  alone  dancing  and  gesticulating  in 
a  manner  which  reminds  me  of  the  Italian  tarantella,  only  it  has  more  art 
and  less  *' abandon;"  the  wheelings  and  attitudes  performed  need  some  study, 
and  more  strength  than  grace.  This  is  the  karsilanid,  much  beloved  by 
the  Greeks,  and,  like  the  sirld,  is  danced  everywhere  in  Greece,  but  only  by 
men.  Every  province  or  small  nationality  has  its  own  variation  of  the 
karsUamdy  which  takes  a  special  cognomen  accordingly.     Here  and  there^ 
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at  this  feast,  you  see  smaller  groups  of  five  or  six  men  and  women  moviDg- 
about  in  a  quiet  manner  to  the  sound  of  their  own  song,  commonly  in  the 
Albanian  language,  and  more  like  the  wild  songs  of  the  Arabs  which  I 
heard  in  Palestine  than  any  song  in  civilized  Europe.  Sometimes  you 
see  young  men  jumping  gaily  about  by  themselves,  playing  a  tambour  d& 
basque,  and  looking  up  to  the  brilliant  sky  and  sun,  as  if  they  also  ought 
to  rejoice  to  hear  it. 

So  dance  and  music  go  on  until  the  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
always  the  culminating  point  of  the  great  Athenian  festivals.  They  come- 
gaily  galloping  on  beautiful  horses,  the  King  always  in  his  Greek  costume, 
the  Queen  in  an  European  riding-dress :  both  are  excellent  riders.  They 
are  followed  at  some  distance  by  their  little  suite,  among  which  I  always 
look  for  the  graceful  young  mnids  of  honour.  The  King  and  Queen  mix 
among  the  crowd,  and  go  about  from  group  to  group,  looking  at  the 
dancers,  who,  of  course,  make  their  plunges  doubly  deep,  and  their  skips 
doubly  as  high,  in  their  honour,  but  do  not  intermit  nor  in  any  way  derange 
their  dances.  In  about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  the  King  and  Queen  leave 
the  place,  which  soon  after  is  also  forsaken  by  the  people  in  carriages,  and 
also  by  the  greater  number  of  the  pedestrians.  A  few  may  still  linger  to 
look  upon  some  dancers  of  the  airtd^  but  before  dusk  all  have  dispersed, 
and  the  Temple  again  stands  silent  and  alone  under  the  mute  stars. 

But  how  quietly  and  pleasantly  everything  has  gone  on  in  this  merry 
crowd !  You  see  no  rudeness,  no  angry  face,  hear  no  bad  words,  see  no 
intoxication ;  even  in  high  glee  the  Greek  is  self-possessed,  and  his  gaiety 
seems  as  bright  and  piure  as  the  sky  which  smiles  on  it. 

If  you  asked  the  people  the  meaning  of  their  dances  and  merriment  ou 
those  days,  they  might  answer,  as  said  Plutarch  fonnerly,  "  Nothing  makes 
us  happier  than  to  honour  the  gods  when  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  in 
their  presence.  The  soid  is  not  then  oppressed  and  downcast,  as  if  it  were 
before  tyrants ;  but  when  we  think  the  Deity  most  present,  we  are  the 
most  anxious  to  cast  off  all  fears  and  all  sorrows,  and  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  joy,  even  to  intoxication,  even  to  mirth,  and  play,  and  dances." 

We  earnest  people  of  the  North  have  a  better  mode  of  adoration. 
But,  speaking  of  extremes,  when  I  think  of  the  grave  and  oppressed  looks 
of  certain  devout  persons  in  our  countries,  and  how  they  sit  in  the  churches 
half  or  quite  asleep  during  long  sermons,  I  feel  tempted  to  join  with  the 
Greek  rather  than  with  their  mode  of  paying  homage  to  Divine  Groodness. 

At  all  events,  I  heartily  join,  and  I  am  sure,  dearest  Maria,  that  you 
will  join  with  me,  in  the  words  of  a  dear  young  friend,  as  bright  as  she 
was  pious,  "  Why  should  we  not  feel  glad  in  thinking  of  Grod  ?" 

Fr.  Bbkmib. 
JthenSy  May,  1861. 
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A  TALE. 

BT  MBS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


XII. 

Bays  and  weeks  passed,  of  which  I  can  give  no  account ;  there  were 
no  Tistas — ^no  glimpses — ^no  partial  lights — ^not  even  a  single  star  was 
there  to  lessen  the  total  darkness  of  my  life. 

My  first  consciousness  was  of  the  presence  of  a  crucifix;  it  seemed  in  a 
Tapour,  in  a  cloud,  suspended  in  the  distance  :  while  faint  soimds  of  music 
— ^very  delicious  they  were — ^feU  upon  my  ear.  Then  something  hovered 
round  me — ^an  angel,  or,  next  best,  a  compassionate  helpful  woman ;  then 
I  became  aware  that  I  was  lying  on  a  pallet,  within  a  low  arched  room, 
the  crucifix  against  the  wall,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed — the  wdls  painfully 
white. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  imagined  I  had  slept  many  hours  when  J  awoke. 
I  tried  to  raise  myself,  but  found  it  impossible ;  it  was  long  ere  I  realized 
where  I  was,  or  what  had  been.     Was  I  really  alone  ? — unknown  ? 

I  felt  my  heart  swell,  and  my  closed  eyes  overflow  with  tears.  I 
became  again  conscious  of  a  presence  in  the  room,  moving  about  and 
now  arranging  the  coverlet.  A  gentle  voice  whispered  a  question.  How  had 
I  slept  ?     I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  tall  religieuae  bending  over  me. 

I  answered  I  had  slept  long — would  she  tell  me  how  long  ?  She 
pressed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  shook  her  head;  her  smile  was  so 
beautiful,  her  teeth  so  small  and  bright,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  drew  large 
draughts  of  life  from  her  presence.  Having  poured  out  something,  which 
she  mixed  carefully,  she  put  her  brown  arms  under  me,  and  raised  me  up 
as  if  I  were  an  infant.  I  took  the  medicine  in  my  trembling  hand,  and 
swallowed  it ;  and  she  seated  herself  on  the  wooden  prie-dieu,  which,  with 
the  table  and  a  long  common  box,  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
She  resumed  her  embroidery.  This,  after  a  time,  excited  my  attention,  and 
recalled  the  memory  of  my  old  craft.  She  frequently  glanced  at  me,  put 
down  her  work,  arranged  the  coarse  sheet  or  moved  my  pillow — smihngall 
^  time,  and  directing  my  attention  to  the  crucifix  with  her  finger,  and 
eyes  cast  up  to  Heaven.  How  was  it,  that  at  that  moment — saved  as  I 
had  been  from  destroying  my  own  soul — saved  from  perishing — cared  for 
and  tended  by  strangers  opposed  to  my  "  faith,"  as  I  called  it,  without 
any  vital  knowledge  of  what  that  "feith"  ought  to  be — ^with  those 
simple,  earnest  eyes,  filled  with  loving-kindness — ^my  very  nature  hardened  ? 
I  rose  against  prayer,  because  that  prayer  must  be  made  before  a  cross — 
as  if  the  Lord,  who  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  taught  us  what  to  say  in 
our  prayers,  in  His  continued  mercy  and  majesty,  cares  where  or  in 
what  presence  His  command  is  obeyed — so  it  be  but  teue  and  faithful. 
My  cnrse  was  that  I  did  not  pray.  From  my  infancy  I  was  ^^g^^lp 
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trained  clmrch-goer ;  the  means  of  grace  had  been  afforded  me.  In  my 
room  I  had  knelt  down  morning  and  evening,  if  not  over-tired  or 
over-busy,  and  "  said  my  prayers."  I  always  placed  my  Bible  beneath 
my  pillow — but  it  was  as  a  talisman  rather  than  a  teacher ;  and  to  pray 
earnestly  while  in  sorrow,  or  against  sin — or  to  glorify  God,  in  prayer,  out 
of  my  own  heart,  I — knew  it  not !  My  only  real  prayers — out-bursting, 
overflowing,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  Lord — had  been  for  my 
husband ;  but,  alas  !  they  were  passion-stained,  passion-tainted  !  Yet  I 
knew  I  ought  to  pray.  It  is  always  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  mind 
enriched  with  the  words,  the  knowledge,  of  praise  and  prayer,  as  holy 
pai'ents  teach  them  to  their  children ;  afterwards,  they  came  to  me, 
whispering  in  the  night  time  both  of  mind  and  nature,  whispering  scraps 
of  old-world  faith  and  hope,  leading  to  the  real,  gushing  prayer,  the  speech- 
less entreaty,  speechless  from  its  intensity — that  prayer  of  heart,  of  which 
every  pulsation  is  heard  and  recorded  in  Heaven. 

I  tried  to  picture,  in  the  midst  of  all.  Sir  Oswald's  happiness,  but  I 
could  not  fasten  or  combine  my  thoughts.  If  the  past  appeared  more  like 
a  dream  than  a  reality — the  future — what  was  the  future  ? 

Again  I  was  mercifully  blessed  with  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  I  felt 
it  was  early  morning.  I  heard  the  trill  and  warble  that  precede  the 
first  song  of  the  bird,  the  indescribable  movements  of  the  insect  world. 
I  heard  the  soft  **  mooing  "  of  cattle,  and  the  bright  trumpet-crow  of  the 
cock — ^very  cheering  that  was,  though  it  startled  me;  and  then  the 
matins,  the  psalm  of  awakening  life,  that  ushers  in  the  monotonous  day 
to  the  patient  sisterhood. 

I  tried  to  rise,  and  succeeded ;  it  seemed  so  wondrous  a  power  to 
place  my  feet  on  the  bare  stones,  cold  though  they  were ;  and  I  let  the 
coverlet  fall  before  I  attempted  that  movement  again.  I  could  not  stand, 
however  ^  and  my  gentle  nurse,  when  she  entered,  disapproved  the  exer- 
tion of  my  new-found  strength,  Mid  gently  lifted  me  back  again,  smiling 
and  uttering  the  words  of  endearment  that  woo  a  child  to  obedience. 
She  brought  me  some  chocolate  and  thin  crisped  bread,  and  before  I 
tasted  it  she  again  pointed  to  the  crucifix.  I  shook  my  head.  She  uttered 
some  words  of  seeming  reproach  in  a  plaintive  tone ;  adding  a  few  others 
which  I  understood  to  mean  that  I  had  been  saved  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  should  be  grateful  to  the  good  God  1 

Proud  heart  I  I  still  rejected  the  appeal.  She  continued  her  embroi- 
dery gi-avely ;  and  when  I  had  finished  she  brought  water,  and  laved  my 
brow  and  face,  permitting  me  to  steep  my  hands  in  the  delicious  liquid. 
She  then  brought  a  comb ;  and,  as  she  ran  it  over  my  head,  I  perceived 
that  neai'ly  all  my  abundant  and  beautiful  hair  was  gone.  My  vanity  was 
not  extinct ;  perhaps  it  is  the  last  of  our  foibles  that  perishes.  I  clasped 
my  head  with  my  hands — and  wept. 

She  patted  me  gently,  repeating  **  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !"  and  then 
out  of  the  box  she  drew  forth  the  tresses  that  had  been  removed,  carefully 
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combed,  and  braided,  and  tied  together  with  her  embroideiy  cotton ;  and, 
to  comfort  me,  she  pushed  back  her  forehead-band  and  hood,  to  show 
that  her  head  was  far  more  bare  than  mine. 

How  conld  I  be  so  foolish  I  What  did  it  matter  ?  Tet  my  hair  was 
the  only  thing  my  husband  ever  admired ;  he  used  to  remove  my  comb, 
and  make  me  stand  up  to  see  how  long  it  was,  and  call  it  "  a  golden 
shower."  Sometimes,  the  girl  (my  intercessor)  came  to  see  me,  but 
stealthily ;  her  visits  were  evidently  not  permitted ;  she  would  stoop  down 
and  kiss  me,  and  produce  fruit  and  confitures  from  diiFerent  parts  of  her 
dress,  and  laugh  triumphantly  at  her  ruse;  yet,  with  all  her  wildness  and 
waywardness,  she  was  by  no  means  as  childish  as  my  nursing  nun ! 

T  have  never  since  seen  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  a  child- woman. 
Her  faith  in  human  goodness  was  so  pure ;  she  believed  in  every  body  and 
in  everything.  If  there  was  a  quarrel  between  any  of  the  sisters  (and 
they  were  continually  jarring  and  jagging  about  some  pious  toy  or  little 
fragment  of  scandal),  she  became  miserable,  kissing  and  entreating  them 
to  be  friends,  and  bribing  them  to  peace,  as  injudicious  parents  bribe  their 
children  into  quietness  and  obedience,  by  the  promise  of  a  sugar-plum  or 
a  cake.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  nearly  all  more  or  less  childish ; 
those  who  were  not  so  were  fierce  bigots,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
when  curiosity  tempted  them  to  enter  my  cell,  and  looking  at  me  more  in 
bitterness  than  compassion.  Their  little  quarrels  were  amusing;  even 
when  visiting  me  they  would  fall  out  about  nothing — then  pout,  then  cry, 
then  make  it  up  again  and  embrace ;  their  anger 

-  Just  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  oease  to  be 


Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens !" 

The  lay  sister  never  forgave  my  being  received  and  sheltered ;  and 
when  obliged  to  bring  anything  to  my  tender  nurse,  would  only  half  enter 
the  cell,  and  as  she  turned  away  make  mouths  at  me.  One  morning, 
instead  of  her  usual  white  work,  my  "guardian"  brought  a  piece  of 
canvass  strained  on  a  frame,  and  about  half  a  dozen  flowers,  which  her 
needle  was  to  copy.  She  was  in  despair  over  her  task,  shedding  child-like 
tears,  and  declaring  that  before  she  could  copy  them  the  flowers  would 
wither.  I  asked  her  to  bring  me  some  paper,  a  pencil,  and  a  few  colours 
or  crayons,  and  I  would  copy  the  tints.  She  did  so,  and  then  hurried 
away  to  one  of  those  perpetual  calls  to  prayer  or  penance — ^forms  they 
believed  would  smooth  their  path  to  Heaven ;  yet,  how  earnest  and  eager 
was  their  performance  of  what  they  considered  right.  Their  road  is 
thorny  enough,  made  so  not  by  circimistances,  but  of  their  own  choice. 
We  talk  about  our  love  of  Heaven — ^but  too  often  as  if  we  considered  it 
**  a  primrose  path  of  dalliance ; "  they  labour  in  suffering  and  privation  to 
win  it.  The  more  I  know  them  wrong^  the  greater  is  my  sympathy  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  labour  in  vain. 

I  sketched,  and  roughly  coloured  in  the  group,  before  hpM 
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propped  up  against  that  wonderful  box,  whicli  contained  "everything " 
and  was  my  support  during  the  brief  moments  I  could  sit  up.  Propped 
by  that,  I  enjoyed  sketching  as  a  new-found  life,  and  held  up  my 
drawing  to  Sister  Maria  as  she  entered.  Her  delight  exceeded  all  bounds. 
She  leaped  like  a  young  roe  for  joy — ^kissed  my  brow  and  my  hands, 
arid,  with  the  colours  still  wet  upon  the  leaves,  flew  out  of  the  Cell, 
returning  rapidly  with  two  of  the  graver  sisters,  who  inspected  the  flowers 
and  then  my  copy  with  determinate  scrutiny,  and  dmost  refused  to 
believe  it  was  done  in  less  than  two  hours.  I  explained  that  I  had 
only  washed  it  in,  and  would  finish  it  more  highly.  I  had  fresh  proof  of 
the  power  of  usefulness,  which  is  second  only  to  the  power  of  gold. 
Before  the  sun  set  numerous  comforts  crowded  my  cell ;  one  wise-looking 
old  sister  brought  a  sort  of  bed-table,  upon  which  I  could  place  my 
drawing — ^another  a  jug  (one  of  those  beautiful  Etruscan  forms  that  is 
almost  a  poem,  and  certainly  a  history)  to  hold  flowers — another  a  large 
pillow — a  chair,  so  luxurious  that  I  wondered  it  was  permitted  within  the 
walls,  and  a  bason  of  soup,  made  only  (I  was  told)  for  the  sick — some 
delicious  little  cakes,  and  strips  of  gilt  chocolate  were  brought  by  a  kind, 
round-faced  Sister,  Agatha. 

I  could  hardly  believe  in  the  realities  that  gathered  round  me.  Learn- 
ing that  the  convent  realized  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  "  fancy-work  " 
of  the  nuns — fancy-work  extending  from  an  etui  of  silver  wire  to  em» 
broidered  coverlets  and  large  pieces  of  tapestry — I  asked  for  some 
scraps  of  crape  and  silk,  and  ribband ;  and  a  basket  was  brought  me  of 
"  shreds  and  patches,"  all  of  the  rich  dyes  of  France.  I  then  desired  a 
square  of  black  satin,  and  Maria  placed  before  me  more  than  a  yard,  of 
marvellous  richness.  Half-a-dozen  pairs  of  eyes  watched  my  movements ; 
but  I  told  Maria  I  must  be  quite  alone :  I  could  do  nothing  if  watched. 
But  the  "  sisters  "  would  not  stir.  Knowing  how  childish  they  were,  and 
how  fond  of  sweets,  I  bribed  them,  with  my  cakes  and  chocolate,  to  go 
away ;  and  when  they  were  once  outside  the  door,  I  fastened  myself  in, 
drawing  the  bolt  with  a  sort  of  rejoicing  in  my  returning  strength,  and 
not  heeding  the  taps  and  whisperings  from  without. 

I  took  up  the  scissors  and  commenced  my  task,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  prove  my  gratitude.  I  had  often  created  a  parterre  9^  flowicrs  in 
a  satin  garden,  and  the  art  was  quite  my  own ;  but  my  fingers  trembled — 
the  silk  tangled ;  I  cut  some  things  too  large,  others  too  small ;  I  wept — so 
weak  had  I  become — ^lest  my  hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  At  last  I  perfected 
a  rose  in  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  white  crape,  and  mossed  a  rosebud 
with  untwisted  chenille.  The  materials  were  admirable  for  my  purpose. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  work,  and  almost  expected  to  see  my  grand- 
mother's admiring  eyes  shining  upon  it.  I  do  not  tell  you  the  expecta- 
tion was  disappointed — but  you  will  say,  "  I  was  weak,  and  nervous,  and 
imaginative," — and  so  I  was,  but  a  belief  in  her  presence  gave  me  power^ 
and  I  really  performed  wonders. 
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I  sketched  out  my  group  in  chalk ;  but  not  having  strength  to  fix  the 
«atin  in  the  frame,  and  fearfid  of  doing  more  untU  it  was  evenly  arranged 
for  my  purpose,  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my  bolt,  and  then  sank  ex- 
hausted into  the  chair, — where  the  tender  Maria  found  me.  If  she  was 
enchanted  by  the  fidelity  of  my  rapid  drawing,  she  was  much  more  so 
with  my  rose,  which  she  could  better  understand.  She  lavished  upon  it 
the  most  endearing  epithets  and  caresses — kissing  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
of  life,  and  wanted  to  take  it  to  the  Madre  immediately ;  but  I  insisted 
that  no  Que  but  herself  should  see  the  work  in  progress.  Poor  Maria !  she 
was  proud  of  this  distinction — so  anxious  to  do  all  she  could  to  make  me 
happy !  Day  by  day  I  was  becommg  stiQ  more  able  to  enjoy  the  art  that 
would  evidently  secure  me  shelter  as  long  as  I  desired  it.  Ingrate  that  I 
was  I  I  grew  weary  of  her  childishness,  and  languished  for  a  companion — 
not  to  take  into  my  confidence :  that  would  have  been  simply  impossible ; 
but  one  with  whom  I  could  exchange  thougkU.  The  young  girl,  who, 
with  a  dozen  others,  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  who  had 
taken  so  warm  an  interest  in  me  from  the  first,  had  much  nobility  of  sen- 
timent, and  I  fancied,  child  though  she  was,  that  I  could  make  her  my 
friend ;  but  doubtless  the  sisterhood  feared  my  heretical  atmosphere  might 
corrupt  her,  and  latterly  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  the  sisters  accom- 
panied her  whenever  she  visited  my  cell.  She  endured  the  restraint  badly, 
and  even  her  entreaty  to  learn  my  "  needle-painting  "  was  refused.  "  The 
Signorita  must  devote  her  time  to  things  of  more  importance,  and  less 
savouring  of  worldly  vanity,"  was  the  reply.  Nor  was  she  backward 
in  the  tart  rejoinder — ^that  "  they  found  such  acquirements  of  greater  value 
than  their  prayers !"  This  speech  was  of  course  followed  by  a  penance ; 
but  the  penances  given  to  the  young  were  a  sort  of  toying  with  punish- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  children  more  lovingly  or  ten- 
derly treated  than  they  were  by  those  women :  they  were  literally  looked 
upon  as  ji^enile  angels,  and  caressed  and  *^ cooed'*  over  in  a  marvellous 
way.  I  have  seen  a  nun  weep  bitterly  because  it  was  necessary  to 
deprive  some  little  rebel  of  her  dinn^,  or  oblige  her  to  repeat  two  avei 
and  a  *'  credo  *'  consecutively.  How  they  were  ever  carried  through  their 
lessons  was  no  slight  miracle  to  me :  they  were  fondled  into  learning.  I 
used  to  wonder  when,  having  taken  their  places  in  the  great  battle-field  of 
life,  they  looked  back  upon  the  old  grey  convent  among  the  hills,  what 
their  fieelings  would  be  I  I  should  think,  the  greatest  affection  for  the  long- 
robed,  forehead-bandaged  friends  of  their  earliest  youth ;  although,  as  their 
minds  must  to  a  certain  degree  expand  as  they  grew  older  and  mixed  in 
the  world,  exchanging  their  prettiness  and  fooleries  for  what,  if  perhaps 
more  important,  would  be  more  dangerous  phases  of  thought  and  action, 
they  might  question  the  wisdom  that  placed  them  under  a  protection  which, 
as  it  imparted  little  useful  knowledge,  yielded  them  no  strength.  And 
this  is  the  great  defect  of  ecdesiastioal  seclusion  and  observance  in  female 
education.    Their  parents  consider  them  "  safe,"  because  they  are  within 
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walls  that  shut  out  extenial  dangers  and  temptations,  but  whicli  cannot 
exclude  the  temptations  arising  from  within,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
passion  of  woman's  life  imparted  by  one  girl  to  another. 

My  heart  yearned  towards  those  girls  when  I  thought  of  their  future, 
and  how  ill  they  were  prepared  for  the  battle  of  actual  life  ! 

I  recalled  a  story  I  had  heard  chattered  over  in  Naples  by  scores  of 
fashionable  men  and  women:  it  was  of  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  convent  to  be  wedded  to  a  man  she  had  never  seen  until 
the  day  of  betrothal.  It  was,  all  the  world  said,  a  most  excellent  marriage, 
giving  to  her  a  position  to  which  she  had  no  right  to  aspire.  The 
bridegroom  in  early  life  had  been  enamoured  of  her  mother,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  deplorable  mistake  of  refusing  the  noble,  and  wedding  a 
poor  gentleman.  The  noble  married  also,  and  had  children — ^proud 
young  leaflets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  neither  their  father's  nobility,  nor 
his  wealth,  nor  the  affection  he  bore  his  children,  had  uprooted  the  love 
he  continued  to  feel  for  her  who  had  refused  his  hand  and  married 
the  poor  gentleman — ^who  was  simply  an  artist.  Years  passed  on,  when, 
hearing  that  the  lady  was  dead,  and  her  husband  ill  and  in  debt,  and 
being  himself  a  widower,  he  visited  the 'painter's  studio,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  portrait  of  his  early  love.  The  two  aged  men  looked  at  each 
other — ^and  the  noble  could  not  but  feel  that  age  had  not  destroyed,  though 
it  had  changed,  the  artist's  personal  attraction;  while,  perhaps,  the 
painter  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  consciousness  that  Nature  had  been 
churlish  to  his  rival,  and  liberal  to  himself,  even  to  the  last — for  men  are  as 
proud  of  their  beauty  as  are  women.  The  noble  looked  over  the  folios, 
but  did  not  find  what  he  sought ;  then  the  painter  turned  some  canvasses 
from  the  wall ;  and  suddenly  the  noble  recognized  the  features  that  had 
been  stamped  on  his  heart.     He  almost  feared  to  ask  if  he  might  buy  it  ? 

"  Yes,"  the  artist  had  no  objection ;  it  was  a  portrait  of  his  daughter. 
She  was  at  school,  and  the  nuns  were  fond  of  her.  They  did  not  like  her 
portraits  to  be  sold ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  Nothing  he  painted  sold 
like  those  portraits.  He  looked  so  thin  and  pale,  though  so  hand- 
some, and  his  tunic  was  so  threadbare,  that  in  a  fit  of  enthusistsm  in  which 
the  old  man  became  young  again,  he  proposed  to  the  painter  to  marry  his 
daughter,  the  fair  Italian  of  sixteen  summers,  and  settle  a  htmdsome  income 
on  the  father.  The  painter  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  barter ;  to  the 
half-starved  artist,  whose  poverty  had  taught  him  faith  in  riches,  if  in 
nothing  else,  it  was  "  a  providence  " — "  a  mercy ;"  so,  first  of  all,  he  vowed 
a  silver  candlestick  to  his  daughter's  patron-saint,  and  then  rushed  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  convent,  where  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done 
to  imfit  her  for  the  world — ^now  placed  before  her  in  all  its  gaud  and  glitter, 
but  of  whose  laws  and  temptations  she  was  entirely  ignorant.  Her  father 
listened  with  a  worldling's  ears  for  the  greeting  her  beauty  would 
receive,  and  she  vowed  her  vows  to  the  cUdevant  lover  of  her  mother, 
without  knowing  or  caring  why  he  married  her — ^poor  child  I     When  at 
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lengtli  she  discoyered  she  had  a  heart,  she  also  fonnd  it  did  not  beat  for 
her  husband.  The  result  was  terrible ;  it  made  the  old  noble  a  murderer, 
and  returned  her,  sin-stained,  to  the  convent,  within  whose  walls,  in  one 
Httle  week  afterwards,  she  was  buried. 

When  my  embroidery  was  finished,  it  was  borne  off  in  triumph  by 
Maria,  and  I  soon  felt  that  it  created  a  sensation.  I  was  still  too  feeble 
to  walk  unsupported ;  but  I  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  Madrid  and 
gradously  permitted  to  sit  down — indeed,  I  could  not  stand ;  and  then  I 
was  questioned  in  the  most  primitive  manner  as  to  my  acquirements. 
I  was  shown  all  their  fancy-work,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of 
their  white  embroideiy,  and  their  straw  work ;  landscapes  also  they  cut 
in  cork,  and  formed  models  of  their  home^  their  chapel,  their  refectory, 
and  the  tomb  of  a  certain  **  Sister  CJlai*a,"  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  taken  to  Jerusalem  by  angels,  and  then  escorted  over  the  Red 
Sea  by  a  doud  of  locusts.  And,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story, 
they  had  several  "holy  locusts"  enclosed  in  a  silver  box,  which  the  said 
"  Sister  Clara"  had  put  into  her  bosom  to  preserve  as  relics,  and  convince 
sceptics  of  her  truth.  And  on  \\sstjour  defete — for  she  was  the  foundress 
of  this  holy  house — the  box  was*  kissed  by  thousands  of  devotees.  It  was 
sometimes  lK>rrowed  by  a  neighbouring  convent  to  go  in  procession,  and 
cure  diseases,  and  was  always  carried  down  the  mountain  by  two  "  holy 
Fathers,"  xmder  a  little  white  silk  canopy.  The  good  Sister  Maria  would 
recite  for  an  hour  together  the  miracles  performed  by  the  holy  Idcusts, 
and  how  much  more  efficacious  they  were  than  the  relics  belonging  to 
another  convent ; — and  no  wonder,  for  no  one  knew  whether  the  tears  of 
"  Santa  Justitia,"  upon  which  they  prided  themselves,  wei'e  tears  or  not. 
I  saw  this  disbelief  was  bom  ol  jealousy y  not  lack  of  faith. 

Now  the  locusts  were  there ;  though  it  was  so  very  long  ago,  all  were 
neariy  perfect ;  and  to  one  whose  head  had  dropped  off  a  pious  woman 
had  presented  a  sil\cer  one  with  diamond  eyes.  And  another  had  a  golden 
leg ;  but  that  proved  their  reality, — for  who  would  give  diamond  eyes, 
and  a  silver  head,  unless  these  "relics  were  real?"  Such  was  their 
reasoning — or  rather,  such  was  their  Faith  !  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  so  easy  of  belief.  The  convent  was  anything  but  rich, 
and  depended  much  upon  boarders,  and  the  sale  of  embroideries — which 
were  sent  to  Naples,  sometimes  imder  the  care  of  my  jealous  and  envious 
foe,   Seraphina — sometimes  entrusted  to  one  equally  old,  envious,  and 

ugly- 

The  Abbess  inquired  if  I  would  object  to  teach  my  art  ?  she  assured 
me  she  prayed  for  my  conversion.  I  was  too  glad  to  be  employed ;  for, 
with  returning  strength  came  increased  interest  in  life,  and  in  the  one  who 
made  life  precious.  I  began  to  question  my  o'v\ti  doing  with  much  mis- 
giving ;  and  though  I  was  still  strengthened  by  my  devoted  love,  in  the 
hope  that  I  had  secured  his  happiness,  yet,  as  my  brain  regained  its 
vigour  and  free  power  of  thought — which  that  night  of  fearful  burning  had 
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almost  destroyed — I  could  not  but  feel  I  liad  acted  throughout  as  if 
under  the  impulse  of  raging  and  maddening  fev^. 

I  put  one  question,  that  at  times  would  force  itself  upon  me,  as  far 
away  as  I  could.  Had  Caroline  Mansfeld  become  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
Oswald's  happiness  ?  Was  she  so  changed  that  returning  power  would  not 
re-create  her  desire  to  celebrate  her  triumph  by  torture  P  I  have  sprung 
up  in  the  night,  with  that  question  knocking  at  my  heart,  and  crushed 
my  hands  upon  my  brain,  lest  its  throbbings  should  drive  me  mad.  I 
was  so  thankful  for  work ;  and  the  eagerness,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
perfectly  child-like  simplicity  and  affection,  of  those  poor  secluded  crea- 
tures, revived  and  re-assured  me — it  gave  me  self-dependence.  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  was  healthy  or  strengthening  to  my  spiritual  nature ;  but 
it  was  a  fresh  state  of  existence.  Their  little  huffs  and  tiffs,  and  small, 
though  bitter  jealousies — their  desire  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  they  had  vowed  to  forsake, —their  interest  in  its  fashions — ^their 
delight  over  a  well-dressed  doll  that  was  sent  to  one  of  the  pupils,  kept  the 
convent  in  a  turmoil  for  two  days.  How  they  caressed  and  fondled  it ; 
but  my  gentle  nurse,  Maria,  turned  from  it  weeping,  and  wept  bitterly 
in  my  cell.  Doubtless  the  waxen  image  recalled  some  passages  in  the 
early  passing  away  of  her  life ! 

Their  general  tendency  to  exaggeration, — the  highly-wrought  sensi- 
bilities of  some,  the  occasional  outbursts  of  passion  from  the  crushed  or 
cauterized  hearts  of  others — ^the  heroic  determination  of  those  of  higher 
natures  to  be  still,  in  that  fearfully  torpid  atmosphere — ^the  fidelity  with 
which  they  discharged  their  duties  to  the  pupils,  might  close  iht  present^ 
— they  could  not  shut  out  the  past;  their  weeping  or  laughing  at  the 
small  nothings  that  once  composed  their  all  of  happiness,  often  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes — their  pretty  little  lingering  girlish  vanities,  which  never 
grew  into  those  of  womanhood — their  little  boy  and  girl  sweetheart 
stories,  that,  after  all,  under  that  hot  sun,  were  veiy  real,  and  so  true 
and  tender,  always  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  a  prayer  to  be 
forgiven  their  sins ! — the  natural  human  love,  cut  off  like  an  early  rose- 
bud never  suffered  to  expand,  yet  fragrant  while  perishing. 

In  one  poor  creature,  the  flame,  rapidly  and  mysteriously  kindled,  had 
never  been  extinguished,  but  gained  strength  until  it  consumed,  if  not  the 
soul,  certainly  the  body's  life.  She  died  while  I  was  there — ^fearfully, 
frantically,  she  died — cursing  those  who  placed  her  within  those  walls — 
refusing  all  consolation  from  the  Faith  so  liberal  in  its  promises  of  pardon 
— ^taunting  them,  as  fools  and  betrayers,  as  blind  guides,  who,  not  acknow- 
ledging the  laws  of  nature,  could  not  comprehend  revelation ;  mingling, 
poor  thing!  passion  and  blasphemy  together, — so  that  all  who  heard, 
trembled.  And  I  trembled  the  more  when  I  thought  of  those  who  sought 
to  bind  the  Samson  with  withes,  and  who  outraged  human  feeling  until 
it  was  lashed  into  disbelief  in  human  virtue. 

They  would  not  biuy  the  poor  bones  in  the  consecrated  portion  of  the 
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gaidea,  but  laid  her,  coffinless,  under  the  shade  of  &  Judas  tree,  close  to 
the  outer  enclosure ;  the  whole  body  of  nuns  declaring  they  knew  she 
would  never  rest  there,  or  within  any  walls.  And  then  came  tales  of  her 
being  met  gliding  through  the  stony  conidors,  and  lingering  in  the  cell,  to 
which  the  Abbess  feared  to  appoint  a  successor;  others  had  seen  "her 
shadow"  making  attempts  to  scale  the  walls ;  and  after  many  exorcisms 
from  tlte  Confessor,  some  very  holy  man,  with  processions  and  prayers — 
2iot  for,  but  against  her,  poor  goaded  woman  ! — ^her  hatnitiog  spirit  was 
finally  dismissed,  and  incense,  and  bowings,  and  elevations  of  the  cross 
and  relics,  and  singing,  announced  the  last  triumph  over  her.  Their 
singing  always  di^ersed  my  scoffing;  the  music  of  the  !Masses  was  a 
great  snare  to  me ;  yet  I  hardly  at  times  yielded  them  the  palm  I  so  honour, 
and  which  they,  in  their  blindness,  so  truly  deserve — ^the  palm  of  earnest- 
ness, of  sincerity.  But  their  music  bore  me  away  to  Heaven — ^I  had  no 
further  command  of  my  reason — I  wept  and  worshipped ;  then  I  was 
without,  above,  the  world.  But,  alas !  they  could  not  always  sing,  and 
when  their  voices  ceased,  my  dream,  my  homage,  departed  with  it.  I 
a;venged  myself  on  my  own  weakness,  by  unqualified  and  unchristian 
bitterness. 

XIII. 

Yes,  I  look  back  with  shame  at  the  bitterness  with  which  I  so  frequently 
regarded  those  simple-minded  women — ^not  taking  into  account  their  eager- 
ness to  do  right — their  gropings  after  Heaven — ^yet  their  real  earnestness 
of  purpose.  I  should  have  reproached  myself,  not  blamed  them : — for 
truly,  I  shut  out  my  light,  whQe  they  were  seeking  theirs.  I  did  not  then 
believe,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Lord  has  indicated  many  paths  to  the 
glorious  Mount  of  Salvation  I 

During  the  lingering  and  fearful  death  of  the  poor  betrayed  sister,  who 
brought  her  fire  with  her,  and  tried  for  a  little  while  to  conceal,  not  extin- 
guish, it,— during  that  wretched  time,  the  whole  convent  seemed  convulsed. 
Whisperings  filled  the  corridors  with  unearthly  sounds — ^the  hand- 
wringing  and  breast-beating  of  the  elder  sisters — the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the 
younger.  They  wept  at  breakfast,  they  fadted  fix>m  dinner — they  laid  by 
their  work  to  make  long  prayers  at  every  altar,  and  to  every  saint — ^they 
entreated  that  the  holy  Church  would  have  mercy  on  the  poor  maniac. 
Eveiy  niche  was  illuminated  by  a  votive  candle,  and  the  great  altar  was  a 
blaze  of  light,  from  the  huge  wax  candle  down  to  the  rushlight,  or  wick 
with  its  few  oil-drops  in  the  shell  of  a  poor  lay  sister.  Such  mingling  of 
miserable  ignorance  with  faithful  and  earnest  piety  made  me  wretched 
weak  as  I  still  was,  and  I  was  really  relieved  by  the  unfortunate  sister's 
death.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  recur  to  it  again ;  but  it  always  comes 
before  me  when  I  think  of  the  time  I  passed  in  the  mountain. 

The  wan  of  my  cell  formed  the  boundary  of  the  nuns'  walk,  and  was 
opposite  to  the  burying-ground,  where  they  interred  their  de&d^  but 
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was  shaded  by  green  trees ;  and  though  the  locality  could  not  be  called 
"  cheerful,"  still,  even  grayes  smile  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian  sky 
— and  the  birds  sang  there,  more  than  I  ever  before  heard  them  sing  in 
Italy.  The  children's  gardens  and  their  playground  were  at  the  end  of  the 
walk ;  and  the  day  after  the  sister's  burial  their  young  voices  seemed 
altogether  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

The  Abbess,  Maria  told  me,  desu^  the  pupils  to  avoid  forming  parti- 
cular friendships,  where  all  should  love  all.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the 
little  private  attachments  and  confidences  which  grow  without  being  per- 
ceived, because  they  grow  imperceptibly.  Many  were,  of  course,  built 
upon  sand ;  others  perished,  because  there  was  nothing  to  sustain  them ; 
others  died  out  rapidly,  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  sprang  up,  founded  on 
a  smaU  pique  or  jealousy  against  some  one,  which,  however  bitter^ 
was  usually  soon  forgotten — ^yet  the  friendship  also  died  out;  other 
young  creatures,  united  by  that  mysterious  sympathy  which  is  dropped 
into  all  hearts  from  the  same  Vial,  would  certainly,  however  dissevered  by 
time  and  circumstances,  still  walk  through  the  world  together,  though 
.separated,  unforgetting — ^not,  perhaps,  to  meet  here,  but  certain  to  have 
their  friendship  perfected — where  once  it  was  sanctified — in  Heaven  ! 

*  When  at  work  my  tears  often  fell  in  mournful  harmony  with  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  young  in  their  playground ;  while  at  other  times  I  felt 
joyous  with  them,  as  if  I  could  be  a  greater  child  than  ever,  and  join  in 
their  sports.  I  used  to  watch  for  the  rush  of  their  footfalls  on  the  gravel 
walk ;  and  often,  during  a  little  pause,  I  knew  that  a  pebble  or  two  would 
dart  through  the  open  window  of  my  cell,  followed  by  a  rose,  or  a  few 
sprigs  of  lavender  tied  together,  or  a  bouquet,  sweetmeats,  or  a  little 
bundle  of  ribband-dippings,  or  strips  of  silk,  evidently  intended  to  help 
my  embroidery — ^it  was  all  very  pretty  and  playful ;  and  if  I  opened 
my  door,  a  whole  phalanx  of  eyes  would  flash  on  me,  and  then  the  little 
ones  would  bound  away  like  yoimg  fawns  under  heavy-leaved  trees,  and 
fling  themselves  into  their  playground,  or  disperse  among  their  gardens 
— ^and  I  returned  alone  to  my  work. 

Maria  was  commissioned  to  oflfer  me  a  better  room — one  more  cheerful ; 
but  no,  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the  soft 
echoing  music  from  the  chapel,  and  the  song  and  twittering  of  the  birds, 
and  the  patter  of  the  children's  feet,  and  the  measured  footsteps  of 
the  sisters,  and  even  the  firm  heavy  tread  of  the  Confessor,  who  certainly 
disapproved  of  me  altogether — ^who,  if  he  met  me,  when  I  began  to  creep 
into  the  sunshine,  never  failed  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  for  my 
sake,  but  for  his  own.  How  strange  was  my  existence  there,  and  then,  and 
how  I  endeavoured  to  subdue  my  still  passion-full  nature,  to  believe  that 
I  really  laboured  to  do  so,  to  argue  that  I  had  made  a  right  sacrifice, 
and,  despite  my  repeating  this  to  myself,  shudder  over  the  realization 
of  my  husband  becoming  her  husband.  I  could  not  dwell  upon  it.  I 
had  overrated  my  power  of  endurance.     I  found  it  difo  impossible  to 
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ofreroome  a  lassitade  that  increased  after  my  illness — a  perpetual  lassitude 
— a  sickness,  and  distaste  for  food,  which  pained  Maria,  and  alarmed  the 
Abhess,  who  certainly  loved  the  labour  of  my  hands  far  better  than  the 
hands  that  laboured.  She  even  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  some 
YiDage  on  a  donkey,  while  the  lay  sisters  walked,  for  change  of  scene ; 
bnt  Seraphina  shook  her  head,  and  looking  at  me,  muttered — whether  a 
blftsarng,  or  an  anathema,  I  could  but  guess. 

I  much  desired  to  go  to  Naples:  but  why?  To  inquire?  About 
whom  ?  and  to  what  purpose  ?     I  dared  not  trust  myself. 

I  desired  to  write  to  my  father;  my  heart  yearned  towards  him.  My 
poor  father,  who  believed  me  dead;  were  he  undeceived,  what  would 
follow?  Perfect  and  entire  ruin  to  my  project.  I  worked  with  an 
invention  and  rapidity  that  astonished  myself,  and  quite  bewildered  my 
saintly  companions,  and  forced  the  Abbess,  after  an  extra  sprinkling  of 
holy  water  and  double  crossings,  to  express  a  hope  that  I  was  not  aided 
by  an  unholy  familiar !  and  then,  turning  from  me,  sigh  forth  a  more 
than  usual  expression  of  regret  that  I  was  a  heretic ! 

The  great  secret  of  my  doing  so  much  was,  that  I  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  nor  could  I  solicit  repose  by  remaining  in  bed.  The  stillness  and 
daricness,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  scream  of  the  night-birds, 
worked  so  upon  my  imagination,  that  I  entreated  Maria  to  leave 
me  a  lamp;  and  when  that  was  lit,  work  was  my  guardian  against 
despair. 

You  will  pity  me — ^you,  Mar}%  whose  pure  and  cloudless  nature  has  never 
been  obscured  by  doubt,  in  whom  the  elements  are  so  happily  blended 
that  the  result  is  peace,  and  love,  and  trust,  sanctified  by  divine  faith — 
you  will  pity  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  becoming  like  an  alabaster 
statue  in  which  a  fierce  light  burns,  but  cannot  heat  the  form  wherein  it 
consumes  itself. 

How  I  laboured !  The  flowers  that  blossomed  beneath  my  needle  or 
my  brush  improved  in  beauty ;  and  I  frequently  heaird  the  undertoned 
exclamation  "A  miracle  !   a  miracle  I" 

Days  passed  rapidly.  I  was  devoured  by  fever ;  but  that  only  increased 
my  desire  for  employment.  More  than  once  Maria  found  me  fainting 
over  my  embroidery.  I  became  possessed  with  gloomy  forebodings — 
strange  dreams  disturbed  the  little  repose  I  obtained — I  felt  as  a  malefactor 
oppressed  by  a  terrible  crime.  I  had  shut  myself  by  my  own  act  out 
and  away  from  all  I  loved  or  cared  for — I  had  made  myself,  by  my  own 
act,  sociaUy  dead. 

I  noted  that  Maria  often  observed  me  with  a  peculiar  expression  in 
her  mild,  soft  eyes — quite  apart  from  that  she  bestowed  on  my  work.  At 
last,  this  irritated  me  past  endurance ;  and  one  morning  I  asked  her  sharply 
what  it  was  that  excited  her  curiosity  ?  She  coloured,  and  turned  away. 
Towards  evening  she  came  again ;  and  seeing  me  pale  and  wearied,  without 
a  word  removed  my  embroidery  frame ;  and  taking  both  my  hands  withiiu 
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hen,  iEmd  looking  straiglit  into  my  eyes  with  her  earnest  look  of  matdilesft 

simplicity,  she  said  suddenly — 

"  Have  you  ever  been  a  mother  P  " 

I  replied,  mournfully,  that  I  had  been  a  "  childless  wife.*' 

"  I  have  been  a  mother,"  ^e  said,  and  drew  from  her  bosom  a  litde 

faded  pink  satin  shoe,  and  held  it  towards  me. 

I  felt  indignant  and  aggrieved.    Why  should  she  insult  me,  after  my 

confession,  with  this  show  of  maternity  ?     I  had  no  sympathy  with  her 

flushed  cheek  or  tearful  eyes — I  could  have  crushed  the  infant  bauble 

beneath  my  foot.     I  pushed  back  her  hand — ^roughly  I  did  it ;  for  I  was 

angry. 

But  Maria's  long  suffering  had  taught  her  patience. 

"  I  know,"  she  persisted,  "  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother ;  you  do  not.** 

"  And  why,"  I  demanded  fiercely,  "  should  you  tell  me  thai  ?  " 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  do  not  understand  that 

in  a  very  few  months  yqu  will  become  a  mother  1 " 
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Soul  of  the  Beautiful  I 

Dwelling  above. 
In  light  which  is  Truth, 

And  in  life  which  is  Love  ; 
God  of  the  Universe, 

Flashing  thro'  space 
That  light  to  the  many. 
That  love  to  the  Eace — 

Tell  me.  Great  Spirit! 

When  forms  pass  away 

Can  the  love  and  the  light 

From  Thee  ever  decay  ? 

Spirit  of  Loveliness ! 

Glowing,  pen'ading 
The  bright  things  of  Nature 

So  fleeting  and  fading, 


*  The  author  of  this  poem,  J.  R.  O'Neill,  died  of  consomption  booh  after  he 
transmitted  it  for  insertion  in  the  St.  James's  MAGAznrB. 
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Say,  are  those  bright  things 

A  soulless  ideal, 
Or  shroud  they  within 

But  the  germs  of  the  real — 

Tell  me,  great  Artist, 

Whose  pictures  display 
The  life  of  the  painter. 
Shall  these  pass  away  ? 

Oh  !  Thou  whose  full  volume 

Is  mirror'd  afar 
In  worlds  beyond  niunber, 

In  planet  and  star ;  • 

In  creature  and  current. 

In  valley  and  ocean. 
In  the  soul's  placid  glass 

And  the  heart's  wild  emotion-^ 
Tell  me,  great  Author, 

Shall  Thy  lettered  page 
Be  lost  in  the  vortex 
Of  each  passing  age  ? 

Oh !  Voice,  whose  pure  accents 

In  harmonies  swell 
Thro'  the  depths  of  an  ocean. 

The  curves  of  a  shell. 
In  one  thrilling  chord 
Ever  felt  undefined. 
Controlling  sensation 

And  pulsing  thro'  mind — 

As  love  thro'  the  heart. 

The  affections,  the  will ; 
Oh  !  Voice,  shall  such  music 
For  ever  be  still  P 

Oh  !  Thou,  that  quick'nest 

Each  insect  we  see, 
And  buddest  the  flowers. 

And  raisest  the  tree, 
And  rousest  the  tempest, 
And  calmest  the  storm. 
And  robest  all  Nature 
In  verdure  and  form — r. 

In  forms  which  are  shadows, 

So  fading  are  they. 
Shall  the  life  bom  within  them 

As  quickly  decay  P  r^  i 
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King  of  the  mij^hty  realms, 

Future  and  Past, 
Thro'  which  the  stream  of  Time 

Floweth  so  fast, 
Wafting  so  many  hearts 
Freighted  with  care. 
Sorrows  and  eager  hopes, 
Joy  and  despair — 

Say,  are  those  eager  hopes 

Wrecked  on  the  shore 
Of  dreary  oblivion, 
•  And  lost  evermore  ? 

Oh,  God !  shall  all  perish? 

So  mighty  a  scheme, 
So  rich  in  perfection, 

A  phantom,  a  dream  1 
Is  that  wondrous  order 

Evolved  by  Thy  power 
The  play  of  a  moment. 
The  sport  of  an  hour  ? 

Is  life  thus  to  perish 

With  atoms  of  clay, 
And  are  Love,  Mind,  and  Beauty 
The  food  of  Decay  ? 

Oh  Brother  I  don't  think  it ! 

The  Mighty  Unknown 
Can  call  forth  the  life 

From  the  germs  he  has  sown ; 
The  soul  shall  develop 

From  Nature's  decay, 
And  the  plant  spring  to  light 
As  the  h\isk  dies  away. 

Such  death  giveth  life 

O'er  the  confines  of  earth. 
So  rd  trust  in  the  soul 
Tho'  I  iee  not  its  hMi. 
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LIGHT   AND   LIFE. 

BY  ROBERT  HUNT,  P.R^.,  Ac. 

Whbn  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  Deep,  the  Earth  was  without 
foTfAy  and  v(nd.  God  said,  Let  there  be  Light,  and  there  was  Light :  which 
creation  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  organized  forms, 
quickened  by  Life,  and  clothing  the  world  in  beauty. 

The  sublime  character  of  the  Mosaic  description  of  the  Creation  has 
ever  placed  it  amongst  the  most  exalted  forms  of  poetic  expression,  while 
the  researches  of  science,  confirming  the  intimate  dependence  of  Life  on 
Light,  render  the  beautiful  passages  the  most  refined  examples  of 
philosophic  deduction.     ' 

These  ATords — concise  as  they  are — ^have  been  deeply  graven  on  the 
world's  heart.  Man,  through  all  time,  and  in  every  country,  has  given 
expression  to  the  feelings — that  Darkness  and  Death,  Light  and  Life, 
Darkness  and  Sin,  Light  and  Truth,  are  associated  as  relative  terms. 

Every  mythology  has  shadowed  forth,  in  some  of  its  impersonations, 
the  connection  of  the  Sun,  and  its  golden  glories,  with  all  that  is  living 
and  beautiful  on  the  Earth.  The  Heaven  of  man's  aspirations  has  always 
been  a  reabn  of  Light ;  and  Hell,  a  region  of  the  most  fearful  Gloom. 

The  Sun  has,  from  the  earliest  indications  of  mental  effort,  been  the 
object  of  religious  contemplation  amongst  men ;  and,  through  long  periods 
of  time,  that  orb  has  been  the  centre  of  their  sincere,  though  mistaken, 
adoration.  The  highest  efforts  of  pure  thought,  which  distinguished  the 
philosophy  of  Greece,  leads  but  to  this  end — ^and  Plato's  sublime  expres- 
sion, "  God  m  Light,**  forms  the  sum,  as  it  were,  of  the  mental  efforts  of 
this  refined  people.  Advancing  beyond  this  point,  by  the  power  of  induc- 
tive science,  the  modems  have  been  taught  by  their  philosophers  to  regard 
the  Sun  as  the  source  and  centre  of  mighty  Forces,  upon  which  depends 
the  great  phenomena  of  terrestrial  creation,  and  to  feel  assured  that  far 
beyond  and  above  it  was  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  by  whose  will  those 
Powers  were,  and  by  whose  fiat  their  influences  are,  controlled. 

The  Sun  is  not  to  us  an  object  of  adoration,  because  by  the  increased 
penetrating  power  of  our  mental  vision  we  are  rendered  conscious  of 
agencies  beyond  the  Sun,  by  which  that  orb,  with  all  its  attendant  worlds, 
is  regulated.  Light  is  not  a  god  to  us,  because  we  believe  light  to  be  but 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  creative  wisdom. 

We  bum  no  fires  upon  our  hills,  as  symbols  of  the  sacred  solar  fires ; 
because  man  has  determined,  that  the  vivifying  powers  of  the  sunbeam  are 
but  indications  of  the  transformation  of  matter,  taking  place  in  obedience 
to  laws  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  produce  Light — ^as  we  say, 
artyicially — upon  this  Earth. 

Although,  however,  we  have  ceased  to  adore  the  "  Central  Orb  of 
Fire,"  we  still  regard  that  enormous  planet  with  feelings  of  wonder.  If 
our  minds  are  freed  from  the  thrall  of  superstition,  by  the  devekypment  of 
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some  great  truths,  they  are  still  straggling  in  the  uncertainties  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  seeking  for  a  deeper,  a  clearer,  view  of  the  vast 
phenomena  which  brighten,  like  the  morning  twilight,  the  horizon  of  our 
knowledge. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  any  consideration  of  those  diffusive  solar 
influences  which  appear  to  regulate  the  electrical  conditions  of  matter,  and 
also  avoiding  all  discussion  rdative  to  the  Polar  Forces,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  determine  the  forms  of  the  inorganic  world,  the  following  pages  will 
be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  dependence  of  organized  creation  upon 
the  luminous  power  of  the  sunbeam.  It  is  necessaiy  for  correctly  under- 
standing many  of  the  pecuHar  phenomena  which  will  be  described,  that 
the  terms  Grroxoih  and  Life  should  be  clearly  defined. 

The  great  Swedish  naturalist,  Linnaeus,  through  a  singular  want  of  exact- 
ness in  defining  growth,  has  involved  a  large  portion  of  mankind  in  an  error. 
He  said,  "  Stones  grow  ;  Plants  grow  and  live ;  Animals  live  and  move.*' 

When  the  observer  of  nature  looks  into  the  "  caves  of  the  rocks,"  and 
sees  crystalline  forms  studding  their  walls,  which  break  up,  by  virtue  of 
their  geometric  shapes,  each  beam  of  light  into  gloriously-coloured  rays, 
the  feeling  of  delight,  arising  from  his  sense  of  beauty,  causes  him  to  regard 
each  crystal  as  he  would  a  flower. 

When  the  same  observer  advances  a  little  further  in  his  inquiry,  and 
discover  that  those  crystalline  forms,  when  placed  in  proper  solutions,  in- 
crease in  size,  yet  still  preserving  their  exquisite  forms,  we  can  well  under- 
stand his  supposing  this  enlargement  to  be  an  example  of  growth.  But 
the  exactness  of  science  requires,  that  all  should  understand  that  %Umt9  do 
not  grom — the  increase  in  size  of  a  crystal  is  not  growth.  A  stone  in- 
creases in  size — ^a  crystalline  body  becomes  larger  by  the  accretion  of  par- 
ticle on  particle,  without  its  undergoing  any  change.  No  chemical 
action  is  necessary  to  produce  a  block  <rf  sandstone  or  a  crystal  of  quartz, 
— a  mechanical  power  which  we  call  cohesion  binds  like  to  like,  and 
nothing  more. 

Growth,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  principles  upon  which  that  growth  depends. 
A  plant  grows  by  the  formation  of  wood ;  and  this  is  taken,  as  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  by  its  leaves  and  its  bark,  from  the  invisible  air  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  animal  grows  by  decomposing  the  fDod 
which  it  takes  into  its  stomach,  and  by  assimilating  this  matter,  in  new 
forms,  with  its  blood,  its  fat,  or  its  muscle. 

Growth  involves  the  existence  of  Life ;  and  whether  we  observe  it  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  humblest  lichen, — ^in  the  development  of  the  infusorial 
creatures  in  vegetable  solutions, — ^in  the  swelling  grandeur  of  the  tit^ical 
tree, — in  the  magnificence  of  power  manifested  by  the  lord  of  the  forest,— 
or  in  that  higher  develc^ment  which  fits  a  material  body  to  become  the 
dwelling  of  an  immortal  soul,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  degree  of  vitalilj 
in  action. 
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Life,  To^adng  growth,  has  been  referred  by  many  minda,  wbose  ten- 
dencies have  been  in  the  direction,  of  materialism,  to  the  physical  agencies 
ifith  which  we  are  acquainted. 

One  set  of  philosophers  refers  Life  to  electricity,  regarding  the  brain  in 
•mififtla  as  a  galyanic  battery,  and  the  nerres  as  electrical  conductors. 
AnoUier  class  adTOcates  the  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid,  and  refers 
animal  Heat  and  Life  to  its  pulsations.  A  peculiar  chemical  school  iqopears 
disposed  to  regard  life  as  a  manifestation  of  chemical  power ;  and  seeing 
in  every  vital  action  the  evidences  of  chemical  change,  this  school  looks  on 
Life  as  an  exertion  of  diemical  affinity.  Coneeiving  that  in  each  of  those 
instances  the  hypotheses  have  been  promulgated  by  minds  who  have  fsdled 
to  look  beyond  the  mere  physical  evidences  by  which  they  have  been 
-attraeted,  or  by  such  as  do  not  possess  the  power  of  passing  from  the 
known  to  the  imknown,  and  thus  of  making  good  deductions  from  their 
inductive  philosophy,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  state  clearly  that  abundant  evidence 
-exists  to  prove — ^that  Electricity  is  not  Life, — although  that  remarkable 
ibrce  is  developed  in  all  the  operations  of  vitality ; — ^that  Nervous  Poroe, 
4dthough  it  may  produce  Heat,  cannot  develop  life ;  and  that  Chemical 
Action  is  directly  controlled  by  Vital  Force — consequently,  it  cannot  be 
^  once  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Life  is  a  power  far  more  exalted  in  its  nature  than  any  of  the  physical 
{(ffceB  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the 
imknown  agent  of  Vitality.  Man  is  permitted  to  chain  the  wondrous 
^irits.  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  to  his  car,  and  to  advance  the  progress 
^f  civilization  by  their  aid.  He  compels  them,  as  the  arch  evocator  of  old 
-compelled  his  spirits,  to  be  the  slaves  of  his  power,  so  long  as  he  stands 
within  his  charmed  circle,  although  he  is  at  their  mercy  if  he  ventures 
beyond  it.  life — whether  we  seek  it  in  the  first  indication  of  vegetable 
growth ;  in  the  animated  globe,  which  the  microscope  only  can  detect  in  a 
drop  of  water;  or  in  its  full  manifestation  in  the  highest  organizations  of 
the  animal  kingdom — exists :  a  power,  which  will  not  become  the  object 
-of  sensation.     As  Davy  beautifully  puts  it : 

'*  The  sources  of  Hfe  cannot  be  grasped  by  such  machinery.  To  look  for 
them  in  the  powers  of  electro-chemistry  is  seeking  the  living  among  the 
-dead : — that  which  touches  wiU  not  be  felt ;  that  which  sees  will  not  be 
Tiaible ;  that  which  ocnnmands  sensations  will  not  be  their  subject." 

With  this  explanation,  the  path  of  inquiiy  is  dear ;  and  in  seeking 
^tention  for  a  description  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
which  have  tested  the  strength  of  the  human  mind,  each  reader  is  solicited 
^  tiy  for  himself  the  simple  experiments  which  will  be  named,  and  thus 
jecore  conviction,  or  the  contrary,  by  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses. 

If  we  take  some  water  from  a  pond  in  which  conferva  grows,  and 
place  it  in  a  dish,  one  half  of  which  is  screened  fnmi  the  sunshine,  to 
which  we  expose  the  other  half^  we  riiall  discover  in  a  short  time  that  a 
thin  green  veil  is  spread  over  the  exposed  pcxrtion  of  the  watca^Kwlule  do 
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ebange  is  apparent  upon  that  division  which  has  been  kept  in  the  dark. 
A  living  plant,  or  rather  a  series  of  plants,  are  developed,  from  existing 
germs,  by  the  agency  of  Light. 

The  microscope  informs  ns  that  this  thin  green  slime  is  made  up  of  a 
set  of  calls  or  vesicles,  every  one  of  them  having  an  independent  existence. 
If  a  single  cell  be  selected,  we  obtain  evidence  that  it  has  the  power  of 
enlarging  itself — ^that  it  grows,  and  that  this  growth  is  due  to  the  opera-^ 
tion  of  two  or  more  powers,  subsidiary  to,  and  quickened  in  their  action 
by.  Vitality. 

Vegetable  and  animal  membranes  possess  a  power — ^which  exists  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  porous  bodies — of  passing  fluids  through  them, 
and  of  separating,  by  mechanical  power,  the  substances  held  in  solution. 
This  is  so  interesting  a  fact,  and  the  phenomenon  is  so  striking,  tiiat  a- 
second  experiment  is  suggested. 

Divide  a  vessel  of  any  land  by  a  partition  of  elay  or  of  animal  mem- 
brane. Place  in  one  division  pure  water,  and  in  the  other  sugar  and 
water,  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  the  same  level  for  the  fluids  in 
each  division.  Let  this  arrangement  rest  for  some  hours,  and  marie  the 
result.  The  levels  of  the  fluids  will  be  altered,  and  sugar  will  be  found 
to  have  passed  through  the  clay  or  membrane,  and  combined  with  the  pure 
water.  This  process  has  been  called  by  experimentalists  Exosmose  and 
Endosmose — words  signifying  little  more  than  flowing  in  Kadi  flowing  out. 

This  operation  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  animal  processes  of  di- 
gestion, and  it  is  equally  active  in  the  vegetable  organisms.  Our  little 
cell  by  this  process  gathers  carbonic  acid  from  the  womb  of  waters  in 
which  it  floats ;  and  under  the  influence  of  Light,  this  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  is  decomposed.  The  carbon  is  retained  to  form  more  mem- 
branaceous tissue,  and  the  oxygen  is  liberated,  passing  into  the  water,  from 
which  it  may  be  collected  and  exammed.  This  is  the  most  pimple  kind 
of  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  influence  of  Light  on  Life.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  phenomena  involved  must  form  a  portion  of  this  subject 
when  the  higher  orders  of  organization  are  dealt  with.  At  present,  a  yet 
earlier  form  of  life  claims  attention.  The  germ,  the  seed  of  the  coi^enuB^ 
existed.  All  evidence  is  against  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation. 
What,  therefore,  is  the  condition  of  a  seed  ? 

If  we  make  a  section  of  any  of  the  larger  seeds,  we  shall  find  the 
embryo  of  the  future  plant  within  the  case ;  and  this  is  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  gluten  and  of  starch.  To  bring  about  the  process  of  germination' 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  seed  in  darkness, — naturally,  in  the  s<h1  ;  to  supply 
it  with  moisture ;  and  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  is  necessary.  Each 
of  these  conditions  being  secured,  the  mass  swells,  the  shell  of  the  seed 
bursts:  the  embryo  developes  itself  into  roots,  which  pierce  the  soil 
downwards ;  and  leaves,  which  penetrate  upwards  into  the  Light.  The 
process  of  malting  familiariy  acquaints  us  with  the  changes  which  take 
place.    The  barley  is  placed  in  a  dimly-lighted  room,  on  a  warm  floor. 
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and  moistened  with  water ;  the  seed  swells,  the  crust  is  broken,  and  growth 
begins — to  be  in  this  instance  checked  by  the  action  of  heat  in  the  malt- 
kih.  If  we  make  an  infusion  of  barley,  a  well-known  insipid  drink  is 
the  result — a  solution  of  starch  in  water.  If  we  make  an  infusion  of 
the  malt,  we  obtain  wort — ^a  solution  of  sugar  in  water :  in  both  cases 
with  some  other  matters.  We  have,  by  the  process  of  germination,  occa- 
sioned the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar — those  substances  differing 
only  in  this,  that  sugar  is  starch  with  one  equivalent  of  w^ter  added,  in 
.^emical  combination. 

This  change  is  connected  with  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperatiire ; 
-so  much  so,  that  a  heap  of  seeds  germinating  will  produce  sufficient  heat 
io  char  the  inner  portion,  and  in  many  cases  to  fire  the  whole  mass. 

Here  we  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  mysteries  which  divide  the  ma- 
terial from  the  immaterial  worlds.  By  a  peculiar  chemical  process  oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  the  seed — a  real  example  of  combustion,  low  in  degree,  is 
established,  and  the  embryo  in  the  seed  is  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  air  around  it  as  is  either  of  the  higher  order  of  animals.  Each  alike 
takes  oxygen  from  the  air — each  alike  combines  it  with  their  caibon,  and 
each  alike  pours  out  carbonic  acid  to  the  air.  Quarles's  emblem  of  a 
burning  taper  applies  equally  to  the  living  and  moving  man,  and  to  the 
jnicroscopic  germ  which  is  to  become  a  living  and  a  breathing  tree. 

By  the  chemical  action  which  nature  thus  mysteriously  establishes,  the 
"  spark  of  Life"  is  kindled — the  embryo  sends  its  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes 
jibove  the  soil ;  these  are  speedily  followed  by  the  plumulee,  or  leaf-bud — 
and  a  living  plant  expands  itself  under  the  sunshine.  If,  however,  we 
■prevent  the  Sun's  rays  ^m  reaching  the  plant,  its  pale  stalks  and  yellow 
leaves  inform  us  that  something  necessary  to  its  healthfid  existence  has 
been  wanting.  We  grow  our  sea-kale  under  opaque  covers,  and  we  bank 
np  our  celery  with  earth,  to  shut  off  the  Light,  thus  producing  the  white- 
ness (etiolation)  and  the  succulent  state  which  fits  those  vegetables  for 
food. 

By  doing  this  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  has  been  checked.  Chloro- 
phyle — ^the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves — has  been  prevented ;  and 
.4icrid  juices,  natural  to  the  plants,  have  not  been  produced.  We  have 
grown  a  sickly  luxury. 

Plants  require  the  sun's  rays  for  healthful  existence ;  they  bend  towards 
the  Light,  ever  thirsting  for  its  influences ;  and  if  we  imprison  them  in  a 
gloomy  place,  how  strange  are  the  efforts  made  by  the  branches  to  reach 
the  chink  through  which  a  little  daylight  finds  its  way.  Is  this  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  Ray-Power,  or  have  the  plants  a  sense  ?  We  shall  pre- 
sently learn  more  of  this.  • 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  germination — the  first  start  into  Life — is  a 
state  of  combustion.  The  embryo  plant,  like  every  animal,  absorbs  oxygen, 
combines  tliis  gaseous  element  with  its  carbon,  and  sends  forth  the  com- 
pound carbonic  acid  into  tlie  air. 
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The  leaves  are  above  the  soil ;  an  entire  change  takes  place  in  the  con* 
dition  of  the  plant ;  it  takes,  by  the  porous  surfaces  of  its  leaves  and 
its  bark,  this  carbonic  add  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  by  a  process  now  to- 
be  described,  this  is  decomposed ;  the  carbon  is  retomed  to  form  wood, 
And  the  oxygen  is  given  back  to  the  air. 

The  embryo  plant  and  animal  start  into  Life  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ;  but  once  exposed  to  Light,  they  diverge — the  animal  producing  the 
food  necessary  for  the  plant ;  the  plant,  in  return,  purifying  the  air  so  aa 
to  ensure  the  healthful  life  of  the  animal — one  could  not  exist  without  the 
other. 

After  the  creation  of  Light,  the  Earth  brought  forth,  at  the  Divine 
command,  "grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding- 
fruit:*'  grass,  herb,  and  tree  requiring  the  exciting  power  of  the 'sun- 
beam for  the  development  of  their  forms ;  for  it  is  under  the  influences  of 
the  excitement  produced  by  Light  that  plants  live,  and  are  able  to  effect , 
that  decomposition  which  gives  them  wood  and  supplies  man  with 
oxygen.  The  grasses  which  carpet  the  valley — the  herbs  which  decorate 
the  hedgerows — and  the  trees  which  spread  their  branches  to  heaven — 
are,  each  alike,  dependent  for  their  growth  on  the  invisible  air. 

It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  stated,  that  plants  do  not  decompose 
carbonic  acid  at  night,  but  that  they  give  it  off  unchanged  in  the  dark. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  plants  are  not  healthful  in  a  bedroom. 

For  no  one  moment  in  the  life  of  a  plant  does  it  cease  to  decompose 
carbonic  acid.  During  night  and  darkness,  the  vegetable  world  reposes. 
Sleep  is  as  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  a  flower  or  of  a  forest  tree,  as  it  is 
to  the  fairest  of  human  kind.  During  repose,  all  the  vital  f auctions  are 
at  their  minimum  of  power,  and  the  decomposition  of  this  phint-food  is 
slow.  With  the  flrst  touch  of  the  morning  rays  the  plant  awakens,  and 
with  the  increasing  Light  it  becomes  more  and  more  vigorous,  giving  oW 
more  abundantly  the  vital  oxygen,  until  the, Sun  reaches  its  meridian 
power ;  after  which,  with  the  weakening  Light,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  decomposed  diminishes,  and  "  when  the  shades  of  evening  closes,"  it 
sinks  into  that  sleep  which  is  required  by  all  things.  If  "  the  Sun  shone 
for  ever  unchangeably  bright,"  plants  and  animals  would  perish  from 
over  excitement. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  power  of  effecting  a  chemical 
decomposition  was  due  directly  to  Light,  and  that  it  might  be  effected 
equally  in  dead  cotton  fibre  as  in  a  living  tree. 

Not  only  is  this  untrue,  but  we  now  know  that  the  slightest  injury 
done  to  the  plant  interferes  with  its  power  to  produce  this  change.  If  the 
branch*of  a  growing  shrub  is  placed,  when  the  Sun  is  shining  bright,  in  a 
tube  of  the  kind  which  we  employ  for  growing  cucumbers  of  good  form — 
that  tube  being  filled  with  water  containing  carbonic  add — and  the  lower 
end  be  closed  by  any  convenient  method — it  will  be  easy  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  given  off  in  each  hour,  or  any  other  period  of  time. 
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If  this  is  determined  for  an  hoar,  nnder  all  healthM  conditions,  and  if 
ire  then  puncture  the  bark  of  the  branch  with  a  needle's  point,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  injury  is  felt  by  the  remotest  leaf,  and  that  its  power  to 
kfroL  wood  is  lessened. 

"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  danoe  it  can ; 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky/' 
is  influenced  by  every  wound  inflicted  upon  the  parent  trunk.   Daie  we 
say  it  is  misible  of  the  injury  P 

The  solar  beam  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  quickening  agent  to  vital  power 
in  those  organized  creations  which  we  call  plants ;  but  it  mast  not  be 
supposed  that  the  lumviouB  power  (Light)  of  that  beam  is  the  only  agent 
at  work  in  producing  equally  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  growth 
of  the  plant — ^that  is,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  in  the  flrst 
'  instance,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic  add ; 
and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add,  in  the  second  instance,  and  the 
liberation  of  oxygen. 

It  must  be  briefly  stated  here^  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sunbeam 
proves  it  to  consist  o^  at  least,  three  distinct  powers,  which  are  well 
marked  in  their  sensible  phenomena. 
TLese  are — 

Light — to   which  we  owe  vision;    our   ability  to  distinguish 

external  objects,  and  all  the  beauties  of  colour ; 
HsAT — determining  the  dimates  of  the  world,  and  regulating 

the  temperature  of  the  Earth's  surface ; 
Actinism,  or  Chemical  Power — to  which  is  due  all  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  art  of  Photography  has  made  us  acquainted. 
We  possess  the  means  of  separating  these  Principles  or  Powers.     A 
glass,  stained  yellow  with  oxide  of  silver,  allows  Lu/hi  to  pass  it  freely,  but 
it  is  not  permeable  by  Actinwn.    Any  of  our  photographic  preparations 
remain  unchanged,  if  such  a  yellow  glass  is  placed  between  them  and  the 
Sun.     A  glass  stained  red  with  gold  allows  all  the  Seat  ray 8  to  pass 
freely  :  it  obstructs  much  of  the  Lights  and  is  scarcely  permeated  by  any 
of  the  Actinic  rays.     A  glass  coloured  deeply  blue  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
admits  but  very  little  Lights  yet  it  is  freely  penetrated  by  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple of  the  sunbeam.  Actinism, 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  trying  the 
influences  of  these  powers  on  the  Life  of  a  plant.  Again  the  readers  of 
the  St.  James's  Magazine  are  invited  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
writer's  statements,  and  to  try  Nature  by  means  of  a  simple  experiment : — 
Let  a  box  be  prepared  with  four  compartments,  into  each  of  which 
the  same  kind  of  soil  is  placed,  and  an  equal  number  of  seeds.  Let  one 
compartment  be  covered  with  a  yellow  glass,  another  with  a  red  glass,  and 
the  third  with  a  blue  glass ;  the  fourth  compartment  being  le£t  to  all  the 
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ordinary  conditions.      The  only  precautions  necessary  are  to  ensure 
glasses  stained  respectively  with  silver,  gold,  and  cobalt. 

In  a  few  days  a  curious  result  will  be  observed.  All  the  seeds  will 
have  germinated  under  the  influence  of  rays  permeating  the  blue  glass, 
long  before  this  process  is  apparent  in  the  ordinary  compartment ;  proving 
that  germination — the  commencement  of  Life — is  accelerated  by  Actinisnu 
Under  the  yellow  glass  the  seeds  will  not  germinate,  pure  Light  preventing 
the  chemical  diange  on  which  germination  depends ;  and  under  the  red 
glass  the  process  will  be  slow  and  uncertain. 

Allow  the  plants  which  germinated  under  the  blue  glass  to  continue 
there — it  will  be  found  that  they  form  no  wood,  that  they  grow  indeed  as 
if  in  darkness  ; — remove  them  to  the  influence  of  the  yellow  glass — they 
will  form  wood  in  abundance,  having  hard  stalks  and  dark  green  leaves. 
However,  under  the  yellow  glass  they  will  rarely  flower ;  remove  them  to 
the  influence  of  the  red  glass,  and  flowers  and  fruit  will  be  produced  in 
beauty  and  in  abundance.  Thus  are  we  taught  by  '*  soliciting  nature," 
as  Bacon  beautifully  words  it,  that — 

Jctininm  is  the  agent  establishing  germination  : 
Light  is  the  power  regulating  the  formation  of  wood : 
lleat  is  the  principle  on  which  depends  the   formation  of  the 
flower  and  the  fruit. 

Attention  has  been  purposely  confined  to  the  influences  of  Light  on  the 
Life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  because  we  have  more  experimental  evidence 
to  support  the  views  put  forth.  It  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  try  experi- 
ments on  animals  than  on  plants. 

Yet,  we  are  not  without  evidence  which  proves,  that  the  solar  rays  are 
equally  as  important  to  the  animal,  ns,  we  know  them  to  be,  to  the 
vegetable  worlds.  Lavoisier  wrote,  **The  fable  of  Prometheus  is  but 
the  out-shadowing  of  a  philosophic  truth :  where  there  is  Light  there 
is  there  organization  and  Life ;  but  where  Light  cannot  penetrate,  there 
Death  for  ever  holds  hi^  silent  court." 

We  have  experiments  which  appear  conclusive,  that  the  development  of 
organs  in  animids  is  prevented  by  the  deprivation  of  Light.  The  late — 
ever  to  be  lamented — ^Edward  Forbes — proved,  by  the  decisive  test  of  actual 
examination,  that  below  the  depth  of  30  fathoms,  in  the  .£gean  Sea 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  number  of  animals  diminishes  as  we 
descend,  until  at  the  depth  of  about  200  fathoms,  the  number  of  testacea 
was  found  to  be  only  eight ;  and  a  zero  of  animal  life  was  indicated  at 
300  fathoms.  Green  fiici  were  not  found  below  55  fathoms,  and  mill^ 
pora  not  deeper  than  105  fathoms. 

Around  our  own  shores  it  has  been  proved  that  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  Near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  all  the  varieties  of  animal  and 
T^etable  life  are  highly  coloured,  but  they  lose  their  brightness  as  we 
descend  zone  after  zone  in  depth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  dark,  and  consequently  tenantless.      Dr. 
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Wallich  has,  however,  from  tlie  enonnous  deptli  of  1,360  fathoms  in  the 
Atlantic  Oceau,  brought  up  star-fishes  "  belonging  to  a  genus  plentifully 
represented  on  our  coasts."  This  discovery  of  Life  at  this  depth  demands 
of  us  a  careful  examination  of  the  rays  which  will  permeate  sea-water,  and 
a  determination  of  the  limits  beyond  which  the  Solar  rays  cannot  penetrate. 
The  eyeless  animals  found  in  dark  caverns — ^the  files  and  spiders  existing 
in  dark  mines — ^appear  to  prove  no  more,  than,  that  Life  may  be  coniinued 
in  darkness.  As  yet  we  have  no  evidence  showing  us  that  Life  can  be 
established  without  the  agency  of  Light. 

In  the  great  military  hospitals  of  Russia,  the  careful  records  of  years 
prove  that  the  greater  number  of  deaths  take  place  in  the  wards  having  a 
northern  aspect,  and  that  the  patients  who  are  convalescent  recover  much 
more  rapidly  when  they  are  removed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
sides. 

Common  experience  proves  to  us  that  men  who  are  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  large  portion  of  their  lives  lose  colour  and  exhibit  an  unhealthy  palor. 
Contrast  the  miner  with  the  mountaineer ;  the  former  seems  etiolated,  as 
a  plant  grown  in  darkness — ^the  latter  glows  with  the  bloom  of  health,  as 
though  he  had  absorbed  the  sunbeams. 

The  Solar  rays  falling  on  any  point  of  the  Earth's  surface  establishes  an 
electrical  pulsation  which,  as  the  Earth  advances  Eastward  to  meet  the  Sun, 
travels  constantly  to  the  West.  These  pulsations  determine  the  phenomena 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  The  surface  of  our  planet  absorbs  Heat  from 
the  same  mysterious  radiations,  and  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds  are  regulated  by  this  agency.  Chemical  rays 
—due  beyond  aU  question  to  chemical  changes  taking  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  Sun — do  their  equivalent  of  work  in  this  "  low  world  of  ours ;" 
while  Light  regulates  and  determines  all  the  phenomena  of  Life. 

Nature  works  by  fixed  laws.  Every  equivalent  of  sunbeam  striking  on  this 
globe  does  its  equivalent  of  work,  producing  a  measured  quantity  of  Life. 
Where  Light  is  abundant.  Life  is  vigorous ;  where  gloom  prevails,  sickness 
and  sorrow  are  the  residt.  For  the  same  mass  of  matter^  exposed  to  the 
same  quantity  of  Solar  Influences,  there  must  ever  have  existed  the  same 
quantity  of  Life.  In  form,  the  vital  organisms  may  have  varied;  in 
quantity,  for  the  same  conditions,  they  must  remain  the  same  for  ever. 
When  the  morning  sunbeams  fell  upon  the  Memnonian  Harp  it  pulsated 
into  music.  Man  here  ontshawowed  the  Divine  Truth :  that  when  the 
First  Creation  touched  this  dead  Planet  with  its  power,  the  unorganized 
mass  assumed  organic  form,  and  the  chaotic  matter  pulsated  into  Life ! 
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August  is  a  montlL  that  lias  red-letter  days  for  such  as  deligkt  in  tlid 
luxuries  of  eating.  Do  we  not,  in  thai  montli,  begin  the  carmval  of  *'  BL 
Grouse  ?"  and  do  we  not  hear  the  pleasant  sounds  of  "  Please  to  mind 
the  Grotto  ?''  Is  it  not  likewise  the  month  that  ushers  in  the  ever^ 
welcome  oyster  ?  In  nearly  every  street  and  alley,  early  in  August,  may 
be  heard  resounding  the  words  "  Only  once  a  year  1"  and  groups  of  merry 
children  building  their  grottoes  remind  us  that  the  loi^  days  ate  pasmng 
— that  Autumn  is  at  hand — and  that  in  a  few  brief  months  the  Christmas 
barrd  of  oysters  will  be  travelling  "  inland  "  on  the  rapid  raihmy,  passing 
in  its  course  the  Mendly  and  welcome  exchange-hamper  of  oountiy 
produce — containing  the  choice  pheasant,  and  the  "ptamp  turkey. 
But  September,  and  not  August,  is  the  real  month  for  the  inaugcH 
ration  of  the  oyster  season — although,  by  ancient  custom*  periiaps 
originating  in  the  impatienoe  of  our  gourmittj  the  right  date  has 
been  anticipated,  and  oyster  -  eating  has  became  general  even  so 
early  as  the  5th  of  the  latter  month.  It  is  wrong,  however, 
to  partake  of  oysters  thus  early — as  wrong  as  it  was  three  oentarie» 
ago  to  eat  them  on  St,  Jamei's  Day,  although  the  superstition  of  the 
period  gave  weight  to  the  act ;  as  in  those  days  there  existed  a  proverb 
that  persons  who  ate  oysters  on  the  25th  of  July  would  have  plenty  of 
money  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  those  remote  times,  the  knowledge  of  sea-produce  was  exoeedingly 
limited,  and  the  people  could  only  guess  the  proper  season  for  indulging 
in  what  we  call  "  shell-fish."  Of  late  years,  however,  our  knowledge,  botk 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  deep  and  the  wonders  of  the  shore,  has  been 
largely  extended.    The  dredge, 

«  —  with  its  iron  edge 
And  its  mysterious  tviangle," 
has  enabled  many  who  knew  not  such  things  before  to  become  familiar 
with  the  strange  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  caverns  of  the  sea. 

"  The  crab  so  bold,  like  a  knight  of  old 
In  scaly  armour  plated, 
And  the  slimy  snail,  with  a  shell  on  his  toil. 
And  the  star-fish  radiated.'' 

Indeed,  the  ways  and  works  of  our  shell-fish  have  excited  more  attention 
of  late  years  than  almost  any  other  department  of  natural  history ;  and 
although  it  is  not  easy,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  sea  ani- 
mals, to  obtain  accurate  information  about  their  growth  and  habits,  yet 
it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  of  these  interesting 
creatures  than  our  forefathers.  Our  worthy  ancestors,  for  instance,  were 
quite  contented  to  swallow  their  oysters  without  inquiring  very  minutely 
about  how  they  were  bred :  the  oyster-sheU  was  opened  simply  that  its 
contents  might  be  devoured  along  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  bread 
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and  batt^  and  brown  stcmi.  They  did  not  think  of  the  delicacy  as  a 
subject  of  natural  history — with  them  it  was  siuiplyB  delioion»  condimrait. 
Bat  in  the  present  day,  that  style  of  eatings  has  been  altogetifeer  reformed — 
people  like  to  know  what  they  eat ;  and  from  the  investigations  of  M. 
Coste  and  other  naturalists,  we  now  know  as  much  about  the  Oyster, 
and  the  Mollusca  in  general,  as  we  do  about  the  Crustaoea. 

W«re  it  our  cue  to  show  how  learned  we  are  in  oyster  lore,  ample  mate- 
ivds  are  extant  for  an  informing  essay  on  that  classic  mollusk.  Have  not 
its  praises  been  chanted  in  Latin  verse  by  the  ancient  poets  ?  Has  it  not 
been  immortalized  by  Martial  and  Juvenal  ?  And  did  not  the  Eoysterers 
— the  fast  men — of  ancient  Eome  extol  its  glories  at  their  Bacdianalian 
revels  ?  Is  it  not  on  record  that  the  Emperor  Vitellius  could  swallow 
twelve  bundred  Italian  "natives**  at  a  wtting?  and  that  he  could  endure 
four  sittings  per  diem  ?  Have  we  not  read,  too,  that  the  voluptuous 
Eomans,  when  they  sojourned  at  their  country  villas,  hard  by  Lake  Lucri- 
nus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  ate  their  oysters  by  the  thou- 
sand ?  Was  it  not  at  Baiee,  in  the  locality  we  ha^e  named,  that  Sergius 
Orata  erected  his  far-famed  oyster-nurseries  ?  And  are  we  not  indebted 
to  them  for  the  "idea"  that  now  prevails  on  the  continent,  and  that  has 
^tabled  the  people  of  Erance  to  repeople  their  exhausted  rivers  with  all 
kinds  of  fish,  and  their  seas  with  the  tempting  Otirea  edulii  ? 

The  wise  Seneca  apostrophizes  oysters  as  "  dear  to  the  gourmand,"  as 
exciting  instead  of  satiating  the  appetite,  and  as  neva:  oausmg  illness,  ev^n 
when  eaten  to  excess ;  and  the  Encyclc^>aedia  Britannica  very  learnedly 
tdls  us,  that  "  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Britain  by  the  Eomans 
Uie  flavour  of  the  oyster  has  been  held  in  high  esteem."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  either  of  these  facts;  and  the  esteem  in  which  the  delicacy  is 
held  in  the  present  day  is  proved  by  the  demand,  for  by  gobbling  up  our 
oysters  so  fifist  we  are  likely  in  a  short  time  to  have  none  to  eat. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  fecundity  of  the  Ottrea  edulia,  it  is 
yeariy  becoming  scarcer.  This  must  be  so,  when  we  consider  that  in 
London  alone  about  seven  hundred  millions  are  annually  swallowed,  and 
that  the  provinces  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  swallow  all  they  can  procure, 
and  are  constantly  asking  for  more. 

The  oyster  is  a  curiously-constnieted  animal.  Its  mouth  is  a  kind  of 
trunk  or  snout,  with  four  lips,  and  leafy  coverings  or  gilk  are  spread  over  the 
body  to  act  as  lungs,  and  keep  from  the  action  of  the  water  the  air  which 
the  animal  requires  for  its  existence :  this  covering  is  divided  into  two 
lobes  with  ciliated  edges.  Four  leaves  or  membraneous  pktes  act  as 
eapilliary  funnels,  open  at  ihe  furthest  extremities.  Behind  the  gills  there 
B  a  large  whitish  fatty  part,  enclosing  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Hie 
vessels  of  circulation  play  into  muscular  cavities,  which  act  the  part  <rf 
the  heart.  The  stomach  is  situated  near  the  mouth.  The  oyster  has 
no  feet,  but  it  moves  by  opening  and  closing  its  sheD,  and  it 
secures  its  food  by  means  of  its  beard,  which  acts  as  a  kindr^f  rakf . 
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In  fapt,  the  internal  structure  of  the  oyster  is  exceedingly  simple — ^its 
outside  all  are  familiar  with. 

Generally  speaking,  many  curious  opinions  have  been  held  about  shell- 
fish ;  at  one  time  they  were  thought  to  be  only  masses  of  oily  or  other 
matter,  scarcely  alive,  and  insensible  to  pain.  Who  could  suppose,  it  was 
asked,  that  a  portion  of  blubber  like  the  oyster — ^that  could  only  haye  been 
first  eaten  by  some  very  courageous  individual — could  have  much  feeling? 
But  we  know  better  now,  and  although  the  organization  of  the  moUusca 
is  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  has  within  it  indica- 
tions of  organs  that  in  beings  of  a  higher  type  serve  a  loftier  purpose,  and 
point  out  the  beginnings  of  Nature — showing  how  she  works  her  way  from 
the  simplest  imaginings  of  animal  life  to  the  complex  human  machine. 
The  oyster  has  no  doubt  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  throbs  with  life  and 
pleasure,  as  do  animals  of  a  higher  organic  structure. 

The  Abb^  Diquemare,  who  has  keenly  observed  the  habits  of  the 
principal  molusca,  assures  us  that  the  oyster,  when  free,  is  perfectly  able 
to  transport  itself  from  one  place  to  another,  by  simply  causing  the  sea- 
water  to  enter,  and  emerge  suddenly  from  between  their  valves ;  and  these 
they  use  with  extreme  rapidity  and  great  force.  By  means  of  the  operation 
now  described,  the  oyster  is  enabled  to  defend  itself  from  its  enemies  among 
the  minor  Crustacea,  particularly  the  small  crabs,  who  endeavour  to  enter 
the  shell  when  it  is  half  open.  '*  Some  naturalists,"  the  Ahh6  says,  "go  the 
length  of  allowing  the  oyster  to  have  great  foresight,"  which  he  illustrates 
by  an  allusion  to  the  habits  of  those  found  at  the  sea-side.  "These 
oysters,"  he  says,  "  exposed  to  the  daily  change  of  tides,  appear  to  be 
aware  that  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  dryness  at  certain  recurring 
periods,  and  so  they  preserve  water  in  their  shells  to  supply  their  wants 
when  the  tide  is  at  ebb.  This  peculiarity  renders  them  more  easy  of 
transportation  to  remote  distances  than  those  members  of  the  family 
which  are  caught  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore." 

Little  controversies  are  constantly  springing  up  as  to  the  period  when 
the  oyster  spawns,  its  rate  of  growth,  S&c.  The  oyster,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  hermaphrodiU,  turns  sick  and  throws  out  its  spat  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months — ^that  is,  the  months  without  an  "  R"  in  them,  i.e.,  May,  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  spat  is  a  substance  of  a  greenish  hue,  not  unlike 
drops  of  tallow,  which  must  ultimately  find  a  resting-place  on  some  rock,  or 
loose  stone,  otherwise  it  is  quite  unproductive.  When  the  spat  is  examined 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  there  can  be  perceived  in  it  a  vast  quantity  of 
minute  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  which  gradually  change  into  the  oyster 
shape.  As  the  egg-duster  or  nebulae  breaks  up,  thousands  of  the  ostrea, 
with  a  little  hair  attached  to  them,  swim  off  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the 
sea.  By  and  by  the  seedling  settles  down  in  a  safe  comer,  and  the  hair 
speedily  gives  place  to  a  rough  shell.  The  eggs  in  each  nebulae  are  num- 
bered by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  it  is  said,  but  on  whose  authority  we 
do  not  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  oyster  is  four  months  old^it  can  j)roduce 
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young.  This,  however,  we  do  not  believe,  as  it  is  notoonroboratedby  other 
natoFBlists.  In  fiEict,  the  statement  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  as  we  know 
that  an  oyster  forty  days  old  is  only  the  size  of  a  lentil,  and  also  that  it 
requires  a  growth  of  at  least  three  years  to  fit  this  particular  moUusk  for 
the  market. 

Oysters  do  not  leave  their  ova,  like  many  other  marine  creatures,  but 
incubate  them  in  the  folds  of  their  mantle,  and  among  the  laminse  of  the 
hmgs.  There  the  ota  remain  surrounded  by  mucous  matter,  which  is 
necessary  to  their  development,  and  within  which  they  pass  through  the 
embryo  state.  The  mass  of  ooa,  or  ''  spat,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
undergoes  various  changes  in  its  colour,  meanwhile  losing  its  fluidity. 
This  stage  indicates  the  near  termination  of  the  development,  and  the 
sending  forth  of  the  embryo  to  an  independent  existence,  for  by  this  time 
they  can  live  without  the  protection  of  the  maternal  organs.  An  eminent 
Frmch  pisciculturist  says,  that  the  animated  matter  escaping  from  all  the 
adults  on  a  breeding-bank,  is  like  a  thick  mist  being  dispersed  by  the 
winds — the  9pat  is  so  scattered  by  the  waves  that  only  an  imperceptible 
portion  remains  near  the  parent  stock.  All  the  rest  is  dissipated  over  the 
sea  space ;  and  if  these  myriads  of  animalcule,  tossed  by  the  waves,  do 
not  meet  vnth  solid  bodies  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves,  their 
destruction  is  certain.  For  if  they  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  larger 
animals  which  prey  upon  them,  they  are  unfortunate  in  not  fixing  upon 
the  proper  phice  for  their  thorough  development. 

At  Lake  Fusaro,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  an  extensive  oyster- 
breeding  establishment,  which  might  yield  a  considerable  revenue  if  it 
were  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  now  that  the  Neapolitan  territory 
has  changed  hands,  it  may  come  to  be  better  developed,  as  the  income 
hitherto  has  only  been  thirty-two  thousand  francs  per  annum. 

The  mode  adopted  at  Lake  Fusaro.  formerly  known  as  Lake  Avemus,  is 
to  aid  the  powers  of  nature  by  planting  wooden  stakes  so  interlaced  with 
branches  of  trees  as  to  catch  upon  their  leaves  the  minute  generating  dust 
which  has  been  already  described,  and  which  becomes  a  marketable  com- 
modity in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  The  mode  of  gathering  this 
oyster  harvest  is  equally  simple.  As  the  supply  is  required,  the  stakes  are 
pulled  up,  and  the  mature  oysters  are  selected  for  market,  the  small  ones 
being  left  to  grow  tQl  they  in  their  turn  attain  to  the  proper  size — the 
stakes  and  brandies  being,  of  course,  duly  replaced. 

Like  all  the  other  fisheries  of  France,  the  oyster  fishery  had,  till  lately, 
been  suffered  to  decay.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  banks  at 
Eochelle,  Marrenes,  Rochefort,  &c.,  were  in  such  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
that  oysters  had  to  be  imported  to  serve  as  breeding  stock.  The  fifteen 
oyster-banks  in  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc  were  also  quite  despoiled — broken ! 
by  the  unprecedented  run  upon  them ;  so  that  in  place  of  yielding  a  revenue 
of  four  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  employment  to  a  great 
many  boats  and  their  crews,  they  only  gave  employment  to(^ 
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boats.  One  of  the  causes  of  faihue  was  an  influx  of  mttssels  getting  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  bivalyes,  having  the  same  effect  as  tares  in  a  fidd  of 
wheats  It  is  the  vast  demand,  however,  of  such  Boman  Catholic  oomitriflB 
as  Eraaee,  and  the  consequent  over-fishing,  that  does  the  real  mischief. 
At  the  isles  of  Ehe  and  Oleron,  the  far-famed  green  oysters  were  becoming 
extinct.  The  importance  of  these  stoppages  may  be  judged  irom  the  fact 
that  Paris,  which,  in  1804,  eat  annually  seventeen  millions  of  huitres,  con- 
sumed, in  1858,  sevenfy  millions  from  the  Booher  de  Cancale,  one  million 
and  a  half  from  Ostend,  and  half  a  million  of  the  far-frmed  greens.  With 
such  a  consumption,  can  we  wonder  that  the  supply  was  beghmisg  to 
slacken  ?  But  there  is  balm  in  Gikad.  Pisciculture  has  come  to  the 
rescue.  M.  Coste  bids  the  Emperor  be  of  good  cheer,  as  he  can  cany  his 
pisdcultural  plans  into  the  raging  sea,  and  can  re-people  the  exhausted 
oyster-beds  of  France  I 

We  shall  await  anxiously  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  which  is 
now  being  worked  out  in  the  waters  of  Franee.  If  M.  Coste  can  carry  oa 
his  piscicultund  operations  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean^  he  will  confer  a  valu^le 
boon  on  his  country,  for  which  no  reward  will  be  too  great. 

6o  far  as  yet  ascertained,  the  experiments  conducted  by  Coste  are  pro- 
gressing favourably.  Ten  beds  were  laid  down  on  the  coast  of  Brittany 
(Bay  of  St.  Brieux)  between  March  and  May  1859,  and  in  these  beds 
were  planted  more  than  three  millions  of  breeding  oysters.  These  banks, 
or  nurseries,  were  prepared  by  having  cast  upon  them  huge  heaps  of  old 
oyster-shells  and  branches  of  trees,  arranged  like  fascines,  one  of  which 
boughs,  upon  being  examined,  was  found  to  have  attached,  after  a  lapse 
of  six  months,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  young  oysters !  In  the  Pisci- 
cultural  Beport  for  1 860,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  oyster-breeding, 
which  we  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  people  at  home :  "The  total  expenses 
for  forming  a  bank  was  221  francs;  and  if  the  800  fascines  laid  down 
upon  it  be  multiplied  by  20,000  (the  number  of  oysters  they  contain), 
600,000  will  be  obtained,  which,  if  sold  at  twenty  francs  a  thousand,  will 
produce  120,000  francs.  If,  however,  the  number  of  oysters  were  to  be 
reckoned  at  only  10,000,  the  sum  of  60,000  francs  would  be  recehred* 
which,  for  an  expenditure  of  only  221  francs,  would  give  a  largor  profit 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry.*' 

The -Piscicultural  Bichelieu,  who  is  recreating  France,  so  far  as  its 
fisheries  are  concerned,  is  really  going  on  witli  the  propagation  of  oysters 
at  a  most  astonishing  rate.  In  addition  to  those  already  described,  we 
hear  of  others  in  progress,  including  a  series  of  1,500  porks,  or  beds,  at 
one  place,  which  is  calculated  to  give  an  enormous  yield.  Coste,  in  one  of 
his  interesting  reports,  tells  us,  that  out  of  250  old  oyster-beds  in  the 
district  of  Boohelle,  he  has  constructed  more  than  ^,000  new  (ntee  I  A 
park  at  Chatekillon,  between  Bochefort  and  La  Bochelle,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Charente,  having  been  conceded  by  Government  for  pisdcoltural 
purposes,  has  been  turned  to  excellent  account     This  park4s  2.400  yards 
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in  Bopaficial  ceea,  00  in  lengtii  froa  Borth  to  aontk,  and  40  in  bruMi 
from  wcBt  to  eait.  The  wafis  are  bviit  of  dry  stonet  tideen  firom  the  spot, 
an  four  feetihigh,  and  fimr  and  a  hidf  broad  at  tbe  base,  Bndiermiiifite  bj 
a  ocine  at  tbe  top*  Tbe  eost  of  building  is  about  aerei^MDce  a  yard«  It 
is  necessary  in  this  locality  that  the  bottom  of  the  pork  should  be  fonned 
«f  skanes,  so  placed  thet  the  gioater  paort  dooiot  touch  tbe  gromid,  because 
the  cTririiiiwtiiiyyilBt  m  soveied  firora  one  Hv  to  another  nith  a  slime 
whidi  hiUs  the  young  fry,  while  the  under.pazt,  whidK  is  not  readied  by  it, 
aSas  to  it  the  meaou  of  ixing  itself,  of  growing  and  being  dovelopsd 
without  Bi^  ofastack.  To  ^Hroteot  the  infant  oysters  against  the  violenoe 
d  tihe  tides  of  the  oquinozea,  says  the  official  reporter,  ^  we  divide  the 
entile  park  into  oompsfftmeiitB  of  various  fonns,  surrounded  by  small 
walls  of  dry  stone,  -whidi  unite  the  advantages  of  protecting  the  fish  atnd 
saving  as  rosds  for  improvement" 

IQiey  eertainly  manage  .^te^  things  well  in  l>hrauoe;  and  ^  Preneh 
Gofemmewt  is  not  slow  to  roward  those  wdio  msdce  discoveries  that  will ' 
psfBumewtl^  emich  the  conntiy,  or  ecmler  even  a  temporary  benefit  on 
the  community.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  piseicnlture. 
fhe  poor  fishsrmen  who  ire-diseovered  the  art  ^or  Pisdcolture  was  wd 
known  to  tbe  ancients,  and  was  even  pvaotised  upon  the  continent  about  a 
eentvy  ago,)  were  bounteonsfy  rewarded,  and  provided  with  a  sitnaticm,  in 
order  that  tiuy  might  cany  out  their  ideas  of  fish-breeding.  By  means  of 
ikm  disoowny  the  waters  of  Fnnwe  have  been  .rq>eopkd,  and  a  gigantic 
nffsery  has  b«en  erected  at  Huningoeforihe  carrying  out  of  the  Gkwemment 
pfaas  for  restodnng  the  ponds,  canids,  and  riven  with  these  species  of  fish, 
iHb^  are  most  valuaUe  as  fbod.  The  value  of  the  fish  commerce  of 
Vraioe,  whidi  a  lew  years  ago  was  not  equal  to  the  money  produce  of 
some  of  our  Scottish  salmon  streams,  is  now  remarkable,  and  by  the 
defelopment  of  the  sfft  of  Maritime  Pisciculture  is  likely  to  be  still  furt^ier 
enlBneed. 

But,  to  comeback  to  our  **  muttons."  The  geographical  distribution  of 
oysters  is  most  lavish ;  wherever  there  is  a  sea^board,  these  will  they  be 
Wd.  The  oM  stories  of  ancient  mariners,  vrho  saUed  the  seas  before  ^ 
days  of  cheap  literature,  wiU  be  recaBsd,  and  thehr  boasted  knowledge  of 
tlie  wonders  of  the  fish  world— of  oysters  that  grew  on  trees,  and  oystew 
ao  large  that  they  required  to  be  carved  just  like  a  round  of  beef  or  quarter 
ef  hmb.  AH  these  tales  were  formerly  considered  so  many  romances. 
Vho  bdieved  Unde  Jack,  when  he  gravely  told  his  wondermg  nephews 
tbout  oysters  as  large  as  a  soup-plate'  beii^  fiemnd  on  the  Coast  of  Ooro- 
manddf  Birt,  nevertheless.  Uncle  Jack's  stories  ham  been  fbund  to  be 
tnic—^ere  are  huge  *oj9ien  which  requa«  earvii^  and  oysters  have  been 
phicked  off  trees.  Thore  are  wonderftd  Aades  about  oysters  that  have  been 
tdxa  m  the  Coast  of  Aliica — phM^ed  too  from  the  -very  trees  that  am 
good,  but  ^noraiit  forefothen,  did  not  beiie^  in.  The  oneient  Bomns, 
who  knew  adl  the  secrets  of  good  Mving,  had  the  ^yyvters  of  all  eowriawaT^ 
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brought  to  their  fiah  stews,  in  order  that  thej  might  experiment  up<m 
them  and  £eitten  them  for  table  purposes.  Although  they  gaye  the  palm 
to  those  from  Britain,  they  had  a  great  many  yarietiesfrom  Africa,  and  had 
ingenious  modes  of  transporting  them  to  great  distances,  which  haye  been 
lost  to  modem  pisciculturists. 

The  Americans  are  great  loyers  of  the  oyster;  and,  from  being  in  posses* 
sion  of  an  extensive  sea-board,  they  haye  the  means  of  procuring,  what  at 
present  may  be  termed,  an  unlimited  supply.  In  Long  Island  Sound  alone 
there  is  an  oyster-bed  which  extends  for  the  great  distance  of  115  miles. 
In  City  Island — ^the  Whitstable  of  America — ^the  whole  population,  about 
400  people,  are  engaged  in  the  oyster-trade.  Many  other  parts  of 
America  besides  the  New  York  district  are  fiEunous  for  oysters ;  and  in 
jome  parts  of  the  American  Continent  they  grow  to  a  yeiy  large  size.  So 
important,  in  fact,  do  the  Americans  consider  the  oyster,  that  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  innumerable^"  Messages  "  by  Governors,  Vice-Presidents, 
heads  of  departments,  &c. — the  last  we  have  seen  being  that  of  Governor 
Wise  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  According  to  that  gentleman's 
estimate,  Virginia  possesses  an  area  of  about  1,680,000  acres  of  oyster- 
beds,  containing  about  784,000,000  of  bushels  of  that  one  moUusk.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  oyster  spawns  at  least  8,000,000  annually ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  enormous  productive  power,  and  the  vast  ext^it  of 
oyster-beds  in  this  one  State,  Uiere  is  danger,  the  Governor  tells  us,  of  the 
oyster  being  exterminated,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  their  being 
dredged  at  improper  seasons  of  the  year.  Governor  Wise  proposes  to  con- 
fine the  oyster-catching  business  to  citizens  of  the  State  exclusively ;  and 
to  charge  three  cents  a  bushel  for  all  the  oysters  taken,  which  he  estimates 
would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  480,000  dollars.  The  Governor  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  oyster-banks  so  regulated  will  pay  a  better  bonus  to  the 
State  than  paper-money  banks,  and  regards  them  as  a  richer  source  of  ^ 
profit  than  either  gold,  iron,  or  copper  mines.  Another  of  the  American 
States  may  be  mentioned  for  its  oyster  wealth.  The  sea-board  of  Georgia 
is  famed  for  its  immense  supplies  of  that  moUusk,  great  breakwaters  being 
formed  by  oysters,  which  keep  off  the  sea  from  the  land ;  in  fact,  all  over 
America  the  oyster  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  In  New  York  and 
other  cities  evidences  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  love  of  the  people  for 
this  favourite  moUusk.  Oyster  saloons  abound  in  all  the  principal  streets, 
and  each  one  appears  to  do  more  business  than  its  neighbour.  In  these 
saloons — ^most  of  which,  though  handsomely  fitted  up,  are  situated  under- 
ground in  the  basement  of  some  of  fhe  great  mercantile  establishments  for 
which  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  are  famed — ^the  cooking  of  oysters  is 
carried  on  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  modes.  A  writer  who  has  described  the 
traffic,  says,  "  Oysters  pickled,  stewed,  baked,  roasted,  fried,  and 
scolloped ;  oysters  made  into  soups,  patties,  and  puddings ;  oysters  with 
condiments  and  without  condiments;  oysters  for  breakfast,  dinnw,  and 
supper ;  oysters  without  stint  or  limit — afresh  as  the  pim  air,  and  almost 
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as  abandanfr— are  daily  offered  to  the  palates  of  the  Manhattanese,  and 
appreciated  with  aU  the  gratitude  which  such  a  bounty  of  nature  ought  to 
iD^ire."     So  much  for  America. 

At  home,  in  these  islands,  we  have  imitated  the  **  Piscicultui^  "  of  the 
French  in  the  matter  of  salmon-breeding ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  oysters 
we  adopt  some  of  their  plans,  although  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
oyster  is  with  us  a  fayourite  article  of  consumption,  and  large  supplies  are 
annually  required,  in  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  demand.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  oyster  salesmen,  beds  of  oysters  have 
been  formed  down  the  Thames,  seaward,  on  both  the  Kentish  and  Essex 
coasts.  The  mode  adopted  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  French  parc^ 
and  the  beds  are  zealously  guarded  and  attended  to.  At  East  Swale  Bay, 
some  miles  from  Canterbury,  there  is  Whitstable,  with  its  '*  ancient  and 
fish-like  smell,"  which  is  quite  an  oyster  town,  and  nothing  but  an  oyster 
town;  and  at  Faversham,  Queenborough,  and  Eochester,  there  is  a  large 
commerce  carried  on  in  this  particular  shell-fish.  In  some  of  the  *'  parks  " 
at  these  places,  "  natives  "  are  grown  in  perfection.  The  portion  of  the 
beds  set  apart  for  the  rearing  of  "  natives  "  is  as  sacred  as  the  waxen  cells 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  queen  bees,  and  the  coarser  denizens  of  the 
mid-channel  are  not  allowed  to  be  mixed  therewith.  In  these  beds,  or 
£nrms,  as  we  may  call  them,  each  person's  ground  is  distinctly  marked  off 
by  means  of  long  poles  stuck  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  Whitstable,  the 
oyster-grounds  belong  to  a  society — a  kind  of  homely  joint- stock  com- 
pany, which  has  grown  up  through  family  ties  of  blood  and  marriage j  and 
which  has  its  head-quarters  in  a  public-house.  The  ''free  dredgers''  of 
"Whitstable  are  all  bom  and  married  *' thronghither,"  to  use  a  Scotch 
phrase,  just  like  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  quaint  old  Scottish 
fishing-towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The  Oyster  Company  of 
Whitstable  is  conducted  in  quite  a  primitive  way ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  town,  which  is  of  a  most  primitive  build.  The  Stock  of 
the  Whitstable  oyster-dredgers  is  not  known  on  'Change,  but  it  is  a  source 
of  humble  independence  to  those  who  share  in  its  profits.  The  company 
is  governed  by  a  body  of  twelve  directors,  or  jurymen,  who  transact  all  the 
business  of  receiving  and  dividing  the  sale-money.  The  sales  of  produce 
are  carried  on  through  two  of  the  London  salesmen,  and  the  money  is 
promptly  remitted  to  the  community ;  and  it  is  known,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  brotherhood  are  what,  in  a  small  way,  may  be  called  "  warm  "  men. 

The  great  centre  in  England  for  the  distribution  of  oysters  is  that 
Piscatorial  Bourse,  Billingsgate,  and  the  countless  thousands  of  bushels 
of  this  molluscous  dainty  which  find  their  way  through  "  Oyster  Street  '* 
to  tMs  Fish  Exchange  mark  the  everlasting  demand.  Oysters  are  sold  by 
the  bushel,  and  every  measure  is  made  to  pay  a  toll  of  fourpence,  and 
another  sum  of  like  amount  for  its  carriage  to  the  shore.  All  oysters  sold 
at  Billingsgate  are  liable  to  this  eightpenny  tax.  Periwinkles,  or 
*'  winkles,"  as  th^  are  fiimiliarly  called — and  great  quantities  of  them 
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change  hands  at  this  emponum — are  also  wM  by  ibe  boflhel  or  gillaD. 
Crabs  change  proprietors  by  the  "  kit "  (a  ba^et  measoie),  while  lobatocs 
are  either  sold  by  the  score  or  the  **  double,"  and  we  can  see  in  mrions 
comers  of  Billingsgate  tokens  of  a  most  abundant  supply.  Lobster  sales, 
and  the  disposal  of  crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  are  carried  on  by  the 
consignees  at  all  times,  independent  of  the  fresh-fish  market.  In  addition 
to  the  countless  numbers  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  visiton  to  the  market  irill 
see  no  end  of  boxes  and  begs  filled  with  '*  notrres "  and  other  oyates, 
which  are  destined  to  be  fattened  on  Scotch  oatmeal  for  the  iiieU*fii^ 
ahq>s  of  the  Hi^rmarket  region. 

All  round  the  Britidi  coasts  Uie  hardy  dredgers  are  at  work  to  provide 
the  supplies ;  aad  so  eaiacting  has  the  demand  now  become,  that  there  is 
considerable  fear  eipressed  by  peojple  who  know,  that  in  a  year  or  two  we 
may  have  an  oyster  £uniue.  Large  supplies  of  shdl^fish  of  aU  kmds  a» 
obtained  both  firom  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  these  countries  pmduoe 
excellent  oysters.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  '*  Whiskered  Pandores," 
obtained  at  Joppa,  near  Edinburgh,  and  so  called  beoauae  they  are  fattened 
at  tiie  doors  of  the  salt-pans  of  that  place  ?  Has  not  Hogg  and  Wibon 
celebrated  them  in  the  "  Nodes  ?"  Then,  in  Ireland,  there  is  the  gigantic 
oyster  of  Carrickfergus,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Athens  of  the  sister 
country.  Are  there  not  also  the  Fowldoodies,  and  the  green-finned  oyrter 
of  Burran — so  much  better  than  it  looks — and  the  red-bank  Burran  oyster 
as  well,  a  staple  commodity  of  the  Limerick  connoisseur  ?  And  better  than 
all,  is  there  not  the  poor  man's  oyster  of  Howth  ?  and  hath  not  fke  Ih^ 
Christopher  North  said  of  it : — "  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Ariostos,  "fliat  wWi 
a  fresh  penny  roll,  a  pennyworth  of  good  Howth  natives,  pepper  inokided, 
and  a  pennyworth  of  beer,  I  have  seen  a  poor  hard-working  fellow  dine  as 
heartily,  and  thank  God  as  fervently,  as  if  he  had  been  set  down  PtM-d^n* 
with  your  worship  and  soup,  fish  and  dessert.''  That  glorious  meal  must 
have  been  made  in  the  young  days  of  Christopher.  Oysters  now  are  nearly 
a  penny  apiece  ! 

Oyster  gossip  is  abundant,  and  we  might  prolong  our  paper  till  the 
reader  became  sick  of  the  subject,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  result 
from  reading  much  about  oysters  than  from  eating  them,  as  they  are 
eoBsidered  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  and  to  admit  of  large  quantities 
being  eaten  without  danger.  The  oyster  has  been  declared  by  various 
eminent  physicians  to  be  an  admirable  specific  for  certain  of  the  maladies 
that  human  flesh  is  heir  to — to  eflFect  any  cure  however,  or  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  the  oyster  musi  be  eaten  naked  from  the  shell. 
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A    TRAIT    OF    THE    TTJBOE    TIMES. 

BT  DB.  SORAN. 

Whbn  the  Hx.  Dudley,  the  lawyer,  who  suffered  death,  with  Empson,  in 
the  fiist  ycBT  of  the  3roung  King  Henry  VIII.,  married  his  pretty  daughter 
ffizsbeth,  to  William,  heir  to  the  lordship  of  Stourton,  they  who  thought 
most  favooFsbly  of  the  match  would  have  ceased  their  cougratulatioiw  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  had  they  Tmown  how,  by  the  future,  this  fair 
precedent  would  be  grievously  marred. 

Of  a  surety,  no  sun  shone  on  the  happy  pair  of  that  eventful  day. 
Not  Cupid  and  Hymen,  but  Nox  and  Erebus,  must  have  influenced  a 
fiestind  where,  from  what  followed,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos  led  the  bride-maids.  The  bride's  father  came  to 
be  hanged,  the  bride's  brother  (when  a  Duke)  to  be  beheaded,  and  her 
nephew.  Lord  Quifford  Dudley,  to  suffer  death  as  violent  with  his  young 
wife  Lady  Jane  Grey — ^whom,  however,  he  did  not  love  with  such  foolish 
uxoriousness  as  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  poet,  Doctor  Young. 

No  one  at  this  great  feast  of  the  living  thought  of  terrible  and  in- 
evitable death.  There  was  feast  foil  as  joyous,  subsequently,  when  the 
desired  heir  of  this  marriage  was  bom,  after  which  the  gayest  of  christen- 
ings ensued.  The  youthful  mother -was  ^oud  and  happy,  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  future  Lord  of  Stourton  as  he  lay  in  her  arms.  She  would 
perhaps  have  strangled  him  as  he  lay  there,  smiling  or  sleeping,  could  the 
future  have  been  made  to  her  clear  and  terrible  as  the  present  was  bright 
and  joyous.  The  young  mother  died  before  the  dark  day  broke,  and  all 
the  world,  who  loved  her,  sighed  to  think  she  had  not  been  spared  to  see 
her  young  son  grow  up  to  greatness.  When  he  reached  that  greatness, 
men  confessed  that  the  wish  wBich  would  have  retained,  was  less  wise  than 
the  will  which  had  summoned,  the  young  mother,  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  widowed  Lord  Stourton  brought  home  a  new  ^vife, 
Agnes,  **  daughter  of  the  Coimtess  of  Bridgewater;"  and  therefore,  if  not 
daughter,  stepdaughter  of  Henry  D'Aubeney,  the  first  and  only  Earl 
Bridgewater,  of  that  line.  The  son  of  the  first  marriage,  Charies,  followed 
the  paternal  example,  and  united  himself  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward 
Stanley,  Eart  of  Derby.  Of  this  last  union  came  three  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  it  looked  the  happiest,  and  promised  the  fairest  of  all ;  fairest, 
perhaps,  when  the  old  Lord  died,  in  1548,  and  left  wealth  and  golden 
opportunity  to  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  precisely  then,  however,  that 
oommeneed  the  misery  which  was  soon  followed  by  ineffaceable  shame  and 
irreparable  ruin. 

When  WiHiam,  Lord  Stourton,  died,  he  divided  four  silver  pots,  worth 
twenty  pounds  each,  between  two  daughters — Clinton  and  Brent.  To  his 
widow  Agnee  he  bequeathed  aU  the  rest  of  his  plate,  **  giH  or  parcel  gilt,!' 
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with  all  Ills  beds  and  household  stuff,  "  moTable  or  immoTable,"  com, 
hay,  and  other  necessaries.  No  notice  is  taken  of  an  alleged  daughter  by 
this  Agnes,  named  Maria ;  but  this  is  lio  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  that 
lady,  as  the  will  (as  Collins  quoted  it)  is  equally  silent  touching  all  the 
sons  of  the  first  marriage,  except  Charles,  the  eldest.  This  apparently 
lucky,  but  hapless  heir,  came  in  for  the  residue,  after  the  satisfaction  of 
the  above  legacies.  He  was  only  further  charged  to  lay  out  such  moneys 
in  masses  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  sire,  as  he,  the  son,  might  deem 
reasonable,  and  not  contrary  to  his  conscientious  feelings.  Agnes 
Stourton,  the  widow,  administered  to  this  will. 

Now,  the  new  lord  was  less  troubled  in  his  conscience  as  to  the  soid's 
welfare  of  his  departed  sire  than  he  was  vexed  in  spirit  concerning  the 
whereabout  and  future  intentions  of  his  stepmother.  Dame  Agnes.  Sir 
Eichard  Colt  Hoare,  in  his  folio  edition  of  "  Wiltshire,"  cites  a  document 
which  calls  the  lady  about  whom  Lord  Stourton  was  troubled,  "  Dame 
Elizabeth."  If  this  were  true,  the  old  Lord  Stourton  would  have  left  two 
widows;  and,  in  such  case,  we  might  excuse  the  embarrassment  of  an  heir 
called  upon  to  provide  for  a  mother,  as  well  as  for  a  stepmother.  But 
Dame  Elizabeth  was,  at  this  time,  defunct ;  well  for  her  that  it  was  so ! 
and  Agnes,  Lady  Stourton,  reigned  in  her  stead. 

This  widow  took  up  her  abode  at  Kilmington,  in  Somersetshire,  a  place 
not  far  distant  from  Stourton,  in  Wilts.  She  was  a  guest  in  the  family  of 
a  Somersetshire  squire,  named  Hartgill.  Her  husband's  son  should  have 
been  her  host ;  but  that  son  would  not  even  allow  her  a  modest  revenue 
that  would  have  satisfied  her  w^nts.  He  was  further  determined  that  the 
poor  lady  should  not  marry  again,  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  At 
first  sight,  such  a  determination  appears  injudicious,  as  well  as  cruel ;  but 
he  who  made  it,  and  who  scorned  his  stepmother  now,  dreaded  her 
having  a  champion  who,  hereafter,  might  importune  him  into  being 
generous,  or  put  legal  compulsion  upon  him  to  be  just. 

Eesolved  to  be  neither,  and  after  carrying  on  a  family  quarrel  of  some 
years'  duration,  he  rode  over  to  his  neighbour  Hartgill,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  the  young  lord,  and  who  loved  him  less  than  ever  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  lord's  purpose  in  visiting  him.  My  Lord  simply 
requested  the  Squire  to  unite  with  him  in  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the 
Dowager  Lady  Stourton  to  compel  her  to  sign  a  bond,  rendering  her  liable 
to  extraordinary  pecuniary  penalties  if  she  ever  entered  the  marriage  state 
again.  Squire  Hartgill  intimated  that  the  lady  was  willing  enough  to  live 
single  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  if  during  that  widowed  period  her  stepson 
would  provide  her  with  the  means  of  living  at  all.  Lord  Stourton  loved 
his  gold,  did  not  love  his  stepmother,  and  obstinately  refused  the  stipula- 
tion, while  he  insisted  on  the  performance  of  what  he  demanded.  Squire 
and  Lord  thereupon  parted,  Hartgill,  contemptuously  courteous,  seeing  him 
ride  away ;  and  my  lord,  chafed  and  angry,  as  his  horse  soon  felt ;  and,  at 
last,  half  mad  with  rage,  as  his  family  speedily  experienced ;  and  finally, 
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frantic  as  any  wild  beast — as  the  HartgiUs  learned,  on  the  next  Whit 
Sunday,  to  their  sorrow. 

There  is  a  full  congregation  on  that  day  in  Kilmington  Church ;  but, 
in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  seryioe,  a  stranger  suddenly  enters,  passes 
rapidly  up  to  where  the  HartgiUs  are  seated,  and  earnestly  whispers 
young  John  Hartgill,  who,  uttering  a  few  low  but  eager  words  to  his 
father,  strides  quickly,  yet  as  noiselessly  as  he  well  could,  towards  the 
south  door.  When  he  rose  to  go,  he  was  pale  with  apprehension  of  evil; 
when  he  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  church  door  he  was  flushed 
with  indignation.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  group  of  men  with  Lord  Stourton  at  their  head,  and  armed  with 
bows  and  guns,  marching  in  haste  towards  Kilmington  Church.  The 
lusty  young  squire  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a  perilous  run  for  it  from 
the  church  to  his  father's  adjacent  house,  in  order  to  obtain  more  material 
aid  for  his  parents,  who  remained  in  the  church.  The  Stourton  bandits 
sent  an  arrow  or  two  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  discharged  a  gun,  but 
without  injuring  the  young  and  active  champion.  While  he  was  hasten- 
ing onward  to  his  home,  the  lord  and  his  followers  as  hurriedly  pressed 
forward  to  the  church,  whence  the  affrighted  congregation  were  issuing. 
The  elder  Hartgill  and  his  wife,  not  without  difficulty,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  tower,  and  had  securely  locked  themselves  in.  While  some  of  the 
baffled  assailants  angrily  entered  the  edifice,  and  the  remainder  were  laying 
siege  to  the  tower,  the  young  squire  appeared  on  the  Green.  He  carried  a 
long  bow  and  handful  of  arrows,  while  a  fearless  Somersetshire  lass  fol- 
lowed dose  upon  his  heels,  bearing  his  cross-bow  and  a  loaded  gun  ready 
for  use,  as  he  might  require  them.  Talk  of  young  ladies  fighting,  disguised 
as  pages,  by  the  side  of  their  lords  or  their  lovers !  Was  ever  one  of  these 
better  squired  in  the  mel^  than  John  Hartgill  was,  on  this  occasion, 
standing,  he  and  the  nameless  Somersetshire  lass,  alone,  calm,  cool,  but 
resolved,  against  the  fearful  but  angry  odds  clustering  about  the  church 
tower  or  turning  from  it  to  prevent  his  approach. 

Whitsuntide  had  never  manifested  itself  on  KQmington  Green  as  it 
did  on  that  eventful  day.  Games  there  used  to  be,  but  never  such  bloody 
games  as  these.  Lusty  John  Hartgill  sent  his  winged  messengers  before 
him,  and  then  so  plied  his  cross-bow  as  he  advanced,  that  he  and  his 
petticoated  page  fairly  drove  their  assailants  from  the  tower ;  and,  after 
hitting  one  of  the  band  in  the  shoulder  by  a  shot  from  the  gun  which  the 
young  woman  had  carried  to  such  good  purpose,  relieved  the  besiegers, 
without  actually  raising  the  siege.  The  ground,  however,  was  sufficiently 
cleared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tower  to  enable  those  shut  up  therein 
to  hold  parley  with  their  champion  and  his  aide-de-camp — ^the  entire 
relieving  force,  below. 

It  was  the  father's  counsel  that  the  son  should  at  once  saddle  their 
fleetest  horse,  look  to  the  girths,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and  away  by  the 
nearest  known  road  over  the  downs,  to  London,  and  there  lay  complaint. 
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before  the  higliest  antboixttes,  of  Aese  lamental^  Whttsantide  ddngs 
generally,  and  of  tlie  felonious  attempt  of  Lord  Stourton  in  particular. 
Y^onng  Jcka.  was  a  good  son  as  well  as  a  stout-hearted  fellow,  and  he  was  a 
provident  defender  of  liis  kind  also..  He  coBsented  to  post  up  to  town  ae^ 
jfast  as  the  ClaaoeBdon  roan  would  cany  him;  but  there  was  w(»rk  first  to 
be  done  for  the  bcdsagnared  pcffty  in  the  tower,  more  especially  for  hi» 
roothfir,  who  was  infirm,  and  being  not  so  stout  of  body,  was  likewise  leaa 
stout  of  heart  than  the  squioe  or  her  son.  Accoidingly,  John  Hartgill 
and  his  page — shasie  xxpea.  the  Somersetshire  reeords  that  they  ha^e  not 
presfflrred  her  name !  and  double  shame  on  the  Somersetshire  bards  that 
they  have  not  chanted  her  deeds! — the  two  together^  man  and  maid, 
applied  thema|h^9  to  the  acocHx^pliskment  of  the  one  immediate  object  in 
view,  which  ^^Bb^  victualling  of  the  tower,  and  otherwise  camfortin^ 
the  prisoners  vS^Rncomfortably  lodged  therein.  Setting  to  work  with  a 
will,  they  safely  found  a  way.  Before  the  very  faces  of  the  beleaguei's  they- 
contrived  to  bring  food  fkom  the  house,  and  to  hoist  it  to  the  anxious  and 
already — ^for  twilight  was  approaching — ^hungry  captives.  The  whole 
(^air,  the  sagacity  that  arranged  and  the  courage  by  which  it  was  carried 
out,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  acute  and  gallant  couple  most  con- 
cemed  in  the  achievement.  One  may  fancy  even  a  sort  of  eiyoymeot 
which  the  brave  woman  must  have  felt  in  conveying  pasty,  and  cold  meat^ 
imd  Gasecm  wine  in  fla^  across  the  Green,  under  cover  of  the  gun  and 
cross-bow  of  her  young  master.  One  may  see,  in  the  mind's  eye,  how,  on 
the  azxival  of  the  commissariat  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  the  girl  took  up 
the  eroas-bow,  under  magisterial  instruction,  while  her  aforesaid  }'oufig 
master,  having  conlilved  the  means,  raised  the  de»red  and  acceptable 
provender  to  the  diirtressed  yet  delighted  party  in  the  belfry.  One  may^ 
fancy  all  tins — ^it  was  so  right,  and  natural,  and  reasonable ;  but  what  na 
£ancy  can  help  us  to  consider,  in  any  light  akin  to  realiEation,  is  the  group 
of  assailants  who  were  thus  ignobly  held  at  bay,  and  who  did  not  daie 
make  a  rush — a  score  of  them  as  they  were — to  knock  over  the  squire, 
show  rough  gallantry  to  the  moid,  ciuny  off  the  baggage  (that  is,  the 
^^gg^6  waggons),  and  stcmn  the  garrison.  They  were  not  bold  enough 
for  one  half  of  the  exploit,  nor  audacious  enough  to  attempt  the  remainder 
of  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  "  gloaming "  thickened  into  the  "  murk," 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  the  willing  roan,  carrying  John  away 
to  London,  and  they  heard  the  insultingly-cheerful  laugh  of  the  house- 
maiden,  as  she  bade  her  mistress  be  of  good  cheer,  and  th^i  withdrew 
into  the  house,  prepared  for  whatever  might  ensue.  «v 

The  besiegers  now  clustered  eagwly  at  the  base  of  the  4ower  again, 
and  threatened  dire  things  against  its  unwilling  inhabitants.  Let  us, 
however,  render  them  all  justice.  They  were  informed  of  the  ill  health, 
the  terror,  and  the  peril  of  the  squire's  wife.  Forthwith,  Lord  Stourton 
became  as  civil  as  might  have  reflected  grace  upon  a  better  cause.  The 
lady  was  released,  and  escorted  to  her  own  houses   but  the  ungallant 
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esooit  brolifi  into  Squin  HaxtgiU's  pasture,  seiEed  Ms  goiding,  canaM  it 
aS  to  SUmrtoR  Faric^  and  shot  it  there  against  the  park  palings.  If  poor 
Mm.  Hartgill  heard  the  i^oit^  she  pcobably  thought  they  wean  shooimg 
hflrhaahafid. 

Mflttnwhile,  John  Hart^sE  leacBad  London  on  Whit^Monday  aEfbeiv 
noe%  iv^ch  was  not  bad  ridings  on  one  and  ^e  same  horse.  He  had 
iofloeBee  enough  to  obtain  immediate  andience  of  '^The  Hononnbla 
CkraBeiI»"  whidi  was  not  what  was  gianted  to  every  applicant ;  and  fie 
rettmied  with  a  wamnt  to  the  high  shenff  of  the  ooonty.  to  i«8cne  ^ko 
pnaoners  in  the  chuich  tower,  seise  the  person  of  Glnries,  Lord  Stourton, 
aad  lodge  him  in  the  Fleet.  The  order  came  down  with  the  son,  and 
was  serfed  on  the  sheriff  on  Wednesday  night,  whieh  was  ^  tardy  jnstioe. 

Thfflcnpon  tlie  warrant  was  executed,  and  my  k^^k  unoeiemo* 
moBAy  captured,  expeditiously  oonveyed  to  LondonJHR  incajroezated 
in  the  Meet.  The  Hartgill  deieuuB  were  released  and  at  home  again ;  and 
as  ail  the  household  subsequently  heard  that  the  offending  peer  had  been 
condemned  to  a  lengthened  imprisonment,  they  drew  breath  once  more, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  and  tranquil  summer. 
And  tiiis  was  theirs  fbr  a  time ;  there  were  cheerful  break&sts,  under  the 
nmlbcRy-tpee  on  the  lawn ;  and  pleasant  dinners,  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
Qck-doth  by  the  side  of  the  brook ;  and  there  was  afternoon  angling;  and 
n^per,  after  sundown,  in  the  house;  withalang^iingatten^,  nowandthen, 
on  the  part  of  the  squire  to  master  the  mystery  of  that  new^&ngled  Ck>lt8- 
foot  tobacoo,  and  mudi  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  young  squire  when  tilie 
smoke  went  the  wrong  way,  and  set  his  worthy  sire  in  a  condition  of 
semi-strangulation.  They  wen  in  the  full  tide  of  this  very  pleasant  sort 
d  life,  ever  too  good  of  its  sort  to  last  long,  when  tiie  squire  was  startled 
one  moming  by  the  intdHigence  that  half  a  hundxed  sheep  had  been 
tUAjstL,  and  as  many  more  mutilated,  in  the  night.  Now  that  Lord 
Stourton  waa  absent  from  the  ndg^bourhood,  the  squire  knew  not  of  an 
enemy  in  it^  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  wrong  done  to  him, 
the  well-known  and  well*txusted  William  Hartgill  of  Kilmington.  He 
was  in  the  very  depth  of  doubt  and  cogitation  on  this  subject,  when  he 
heard  of  a  '*  lift "  of  his  cattle.  A  score  of  his  yery  best  shorthorns  had 
been  driven  out  of  his  own  pastures,  during  a  short  summer's  night,  and 
no  maa  could  trace  the  delinquent  or  recover  the  booty.  Puzzled  in  the 
extreme  was  the  squire  of  Kilmington,  till  he  reeeired  information  that 
L(»d  Stourton  had  been  released  from  the  Fleet,  on  promise  of  amend- 
ment of  his  c^pduct.  This,  howerer,  he  had  only  dianged,  without 
lafonning  it^  A  month  or  two  ago  he  had  assailed  old  Hartgill ;  now, 
personaJly,  the  squire  was  safe,  and  the  lord  only  plundered  him  of  hi9 
cattle ;  and,  losing  no  opportunity  to  injure  him,  when  the  next  spring 
oame,  towards  the  close  thereof,  when  the  b^eadi  of  summer  was  warm  and 
fragrant  cm  the  neck  of  lusty  spring.  Lord  Stourton  cut  down  Squire 
Haitgill's  cn)p»,  while  they  were  yet  green. 
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Even  to  thoee  who  have  bad  no  lack  of  experience  of  the  hmnan  heart, 
such  malignity  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman,  son  of  a  godly  father, 
and  brought  up  as  the  sons  of  godly  fiftthers  were  wont  to  be  in  those  not 
unenlightened  days,  was  utterly  inconceivable.  The  sole  offence  of  Hart- 
gill  was  in  his  declining  to  aid  Lord  Stourton  in  coercing  his  stepmother 
into  binding  herself,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  never  again  to  enter  the 
marriage  state.  To  this  was  added  the  provocation  offered  by  the  younger 
Hartgill,  in  his  gallant  defence  and  his  active  assistance  in  behalf  of  his 
own  persecuted  parents.  Lord  Stourton  was  frantically  bent  on  being 
revenged  on  both  offenders,  and  no  promise  by  which  he  was,  in  honour, 
constrained  to  leave  them  unmolested,  had  the  slightest  influence  when 
he  was  smitten  by  the  dark  and  ungovernable  fit  of  his  passion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  when  his  fit  was  at  its  most  furious  height — 
when  he  thought*  of  the  old  or  of  the  young  squire.  For  the  moment,  it 
seems  to  have  been  concentnted  against  the  latter,  when  he  heard  of  new 
complaint  having  been  alleged  and  new  accusation  laid  by  the  son  on 
behalf  of  the  father. 

King  Edward  YI.  had  passed  away,  and  his  sister  and  successor. 
Queen  Mary,  was  holding  court  at  Basing  End,  in  Hampshire,  when  the 
Hartgills  brought  these  fresh  charges,  and  made  petition  for  punishment 
and  redress.  The  Queen  belonged  to  the  same  confession  of  faith  as 
Lord  Stourton,  the  Hartgills  were  favourers  of  the  Beformation;  and  Lord 
Stourton  evidently  reckoned  on  some  fiUFOur  being  shown  him,  and,  in  a 
measure,  on  something  like  impunity  for  all  offences  committed  by  him. 
He  was  certainly  treated  with  indulgence  on  this  first  occasion  of  an 
application  made  to  Queen  Mary.  Periiq>8  she  was  deceived  by  him, 
for  in  presence  of  the  Council  he  affected  a  blunt,  rough,  good-humoured 
candour  and  frank-heartedness.  He  vowed  that  there  was  no  stronger 
desire  in  his  bosom  than  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Hartgills,  as  with  the 
best-esteemed  of  his  neighbours ;  and  he  protested  his  readiness  to  live  on 
terms  of  loving  friendship  with  them,  and  to  make  full  restoration  or 
compensation  with  respect  to  past  alleged  offences,  if  those  gentlemen 
would  only  meet  him  half-way,  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  friendship,  and 
express  a  desire  for  being  permanently  reconciled.  On  their  side,  the 
Kilmington  squires  honestly  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  the  Council  dis- 
missed the  parties,  bidding  them  preserve  Grod's  peace  and  keep  the  Queen's. 

Prom  his  own  house.  Lord  Stourton  despatched  an  invitation  to  his 
neighbours  to  come  and  visit  him  one  evening,  and,  by  his  own  fireside, 
confirm  and  ratify  the  new  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  The  honest- 
hearted  Hartgills,  void  of  suspicion — ^neither  thinking  of,  desigmng,  nor 
even  expecting  evil — accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  already  evening 
when  they  set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  friend — one  Squire 
Darkcombe — and  they  proceeded  towards  the  house  of  their  entertainer,  at 
Stourton.  The  host  there  had,  on  his  part,  despatched  a  dozen  of  his 
most  unscmpulous  retainers  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  particular  &8hion, 
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to  greet  them,  somewliat  murderoiuly  by  the  way.  The  three  gentlemen 
had  to  ride  along  a  lane  before  they  coidd  reach  Stourton  House.  Here 
they  were  waited  for  by  the  band  of  assassins.  These,  in  ambush,  allowed 
the  elder  Hartgilland  his  firiend  to  pass  on  unscathed;  but  half  a  dozen  of 
them  immediately  obstructed  the  way  of  the  younger  Hartgill,  who  rode 
considerably  in  the  rear.  Finding  this  opposition,  and  feeling  the 
onslaught,  he  turned  his  horse's  head ;  but  in  that  direction  he  was  met  by 
the  other  six,  charging  up  to  him.  Between  the  assailants  in  front  and 
rear  he  was  already  grievously  hurt  before  he  could  tighten  rein  or  draw 
sword.  The  gallant  fellow,  however,  would  not  yield  life  without  stfiking 
for  it.  His  fetther,  and  his  father's  friend,  were  prevented  from  affording 
him  succour ;  but  he  trusted,  if  not  for  safety,  yet  for  vengeance,  to  his  own 
arm  and  his  own  weapon.  In  the  fray,  he  contrived  to  slip  from  the 
saddle,  plant  his  back  against  a  hedge,  and  thus  have  all  his  adversaries 
before  him.  He  had  but  one  sword,  but  its  point  parried  every  man's 
Wow ;  yet  were  they  too  many  for  him,  four  thrusting  in  when  two  or 
three  were  receiving  carte  to  their  tierce.  Wounded  in  his  hand,  in  his 
sword-arm,  and  in  his  body,  yet  did  he  stand  manfully  to  the  bloody 
work,  losing  strength,  but  not  heart,  as  he  lost  blood.  Upright  as  a 
colonm,  almost  as  bloodless  and  as  firm,  but  not  so  impressive,  he  stood 
and  fought,  till  a  terrible  cut  in  the  legs  brought  him  to  the  ground,  like 
a  stately  tree  that  is  felled.  Where  he  fell,  there  he  was  left  as  one  dead ; 
and  dead  stout  John  Hartgill  would  speedily  have  been,  but  for  the  fact  of 
there  having  been  one  among  the  assailants  whose  heart  had  been  moved 
by  admiration  for  the  gallantry,  and  touched  by  pity  for  the  sufferings,  of 
the  young  squire  of  Kilmington.  This  chivalrous  assassin  was  Lord 
Stourton's  cook,  who  returned  to  the  lane  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour, 
found  the  senseless  body  of  the  squire,  and  set  to  work  to  restore  it  to 
consciousness.  With  some  difficulty  this  was  accomplished ;  and  then  the 
cook,  who  probably  hoped  to  make  some  amends  for  a  matter  which 
might  become  a  Star  Chamber  business,  administered  such  medicaments 
and  creature  comforts  that  John  Hartgill  was  enabled  to  climb  into  the 
saddle,  and,  under  convoy  of  the  cook,  to  ride  to  Maiden  Bradley,  where 
he  was  tenderly  received  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  one  Bichard  Mompesson, 
gentleman. 

M^  this  outrage  the  law  lazily  bestirred  itself.  It  did  not  affect  to 
toudi  Lord  Stourton's  life  ;  but  a  couple  of  its  myrmidons,  with  a  warrant, 
touched  Lord  Stourton's  person,  which  they  tenderly  transferred  to  a 
lodging  in  the  Fleet.  There,  after  a  pecuniary  mulct  had  been  laid  upon 
him,  he  continued  in  durance  till  the  jolly  Christmas  time  was  at  hand. 
The  murderer  then  wanted  to  be  away  home  again,  to  make  merry  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  Wiltshire.  The  authorities  accordingly  granted  him 
Christmas  holidays,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  re-consign 
himself  to  the  Fleet  by  the  first  day  of  term,  or  forfeit  £2,000.  It  was 
further  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  he  should  pay  over 
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tile  Miottn^  in  wUdEi  lie  kftd  beea  fined,.  t»  tiK  Hart^iilft,  and  tliat  there 
idiOfQld,  ikmuxiarwaid^  be  uakitsmi^edptaes  Betwwa  tiie  tNro  finnilits. 

Lad.  StourtoA  had  scaro^  got  througk  ki&  Chnstraas  Ba^a  finst  at 
lus  oim  maBNDH,  whmi  he  soat  a  most  frkwDy  iiivitotfiim.ta  liis  ndgli- 
buMon  te  risit  Idol  at  Ina  homaCj  vfttet^  a  wniBriiiitiaii  waa  ta  beJormed 
wlikK  waa  meTar  a£tef  to  be  brohen.  There  was  a  oooi  im^doboe  in  Haas 
which  was  attoiadftiig ;  but  tile  Harigiiis,  oataraily-  caoe^gl^  wece  not 
dewivad  by  it.  IPor  tkeestttUnhmentafgaod-willbebii^aaumaa.  who 
had  attempted  their  Irvea  and  hia  inteadad  victiDis,  they  w&did  mot  tmat 
themselTes  beaeat&  hia  locf,  ihoi:^  his  ^antle  hidy-  waa  these,  lil»  a 
gnardaaa  ang^.  They  suggested  that  Kifaniagtoa  Church  shoi^  be  the 
trysting  pkice,  on  i^  Mandny  after  Tw(dfth  Day^  that  ia,  on  the  IMk  of 
Jianuaiy,  1557  fnaw  style),  at  tea  in  tile  morning.  Lofd  9taartan 
aef[a]e9<ied  with  1^  greatest  ahusrity  ;  and,  on  the  appointed  day«.  even 
beftne  the  appoiiiited  time,  the  HartgiU»  wena  standing  deyoa%  m  the 
Chimiih^  prepared  to  plight  faith  with  a  maa  who  had  never  kept  it.  As 
the  hour  of  ten  was^  about  to  striioe,  they  aanr  Lind  Stonttoa:  nde  on  to 
the  Choreh  Greeny  and  diey  were  at  once  staitleil  at  tha  aroa^  he.  braaght 
mth  him.  There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  his  own  nen,  ami,  with  these, 
certain  tenants,  a  Ibw  gentlemen,,  and  a  justice  of  1^  peace,  aaaaontiiig  in 
all  to  sixty  persons*  The  HartgiUs  stood  alone ;  they  could  not  eaoipre- 
hend  the  intentions  ai  the  peer  who  came  with  so  menacii^  a  eompany  to 
make  peace.  They  anderstoed  stiil  ksa  when  they  saw  my  hsEd  zidbasofer 
to  i^  Church  House,  instead  of  dismounting  at  the  ChHrch  doer  and 
entering  into  the  Chuveh«  They  were  soon  enlightened  on  this  sda^ect. 
His  lordship  bad  bis  little  scruples ;  he  bag^d  of  them  to  come  to  him  in 
the  dwelling-honse :  the  Church,  he  rcmarieed,  was  too  holy  a  piaoe 
wherein  to  arrange  nKxe  woiyiy  matters.  Half  persuaded,,  i^  Sahmn^gton 
squire  and  his  son  went  as  fiir  as  the  chnrchyaod ;  but  there,  moied  by 
prudence  or  by  &as,  they  paused,  expressing  their  suspicion  of  some  evil 
being  intended  theok  Two  gentlemen,  magististes — Sir  James  Fitzjanes 
aad  Squire  Chafin,  whom  Lord  Stourton  seems  ta  have  persuaded  of  the 
loyalty  of  hi»  pwpose — did  their  utmost  to  reaasnre  ikon;  and,  fiad)^, 
th^  walked  as  far  as  the  Gueen :  bnt  on  being  pressed  to  eater  the  hovse, 
there  to  receive  the  money  which  Lord  Stourton  had  been  ordered  1^  the 
Coundltopay  over  to  ^m^  they  peapsmpktfily  dechned.  Them^on, 
tluar  aroh  enemy,  with  the  air  of  a  guileless  man,  and  the  gay  beaiiBg  o£ 
one  who  was  iacnpeibie  of  entertaining  a  sinirter  deaigR,  deelaeed  that  their 
scmples  slundd  be  leepected,  and  their  wishes  gratified.  He  ordeaed  & 
tabic  to  be  brought  ont  upmi  the  Green^  and  idnle  his^^  men  drew  Bound 
hiin,  he  pheednpon  the  table  hie  cap,  ease,  and  pane,,  and  bhaid^iwnkd 
the  HaEtgiHs  to  advanoe  and  rsoeive  pa^-ment.  In  some  doubt,,  tb^  dtd 
what  they  were  invited  to  do ;  md  tiie  kad'a  men  dosed  darkly  in  abosi 
them. 

**  Aye  l*^  rwhimad  my  hwd,  **!  ain  ready  to  jnf  rrenr  pouy  ordered 
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^  ike  eoQBcil ;  but  fnanry  !  I  nm^  fir^i  hmw  fum  io  he  true  men  /"  On 
iim  uttoing  of  these  wofda,  they  were  so  suddenly  seized  by  Lord  Stour^ 
taa'a  ntaineiB,  that  there  could  be  no- doubt  oS  the  words  having  formed  a 
^BMoacerted  sigaaL  When  the  viotiois  were  bound,  and  dragged  into  the 
ktaae^  their  perseeutor  dedoied  them  to  be  under  axrest  for  felony.  Bound 
and  helpless  as  they  were,  he  struok  them  on  the  fitoe,  reviled,  and  finally 
^undered  them,  robhu^  one  of  a  rare  turquoise  ring,  which  the  thief 
«aatiously  placed  in  his  pocket  as  a  suitable  present  far  hia  dainty  lady. 

At  this  juncture,  theare  appeared  at  the  door  y«ung  Hart^gilFs  wife,  who 
exhibited  sneh  infinite  spirit  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  hear  kosbaad,  as  to 
leadL  ta  the  infeienee  l^iat  she  was  the  young  woman  who  carried  part  of 
his  arms  on  the  day  he  waiit  to  the  protection  of  his  paients  in  the  tower. 
She  fdt  no  fear  at  sight  of  the  crud  lord ;  but  he  at  sight  of  her  beeame 
dbport  insane  with  rage.  He  spumed  the  poor  lady  from  the  door,  strudc 
ker  to  the  ground,  kicked  her  as  ahe  lay,  rent  her  dothea  with  his  ^ur,  and 
^bawiag  his  sword,  wounded  her  so  terribly  on  the  back  of  the  neck  that 
^he  became  as  one  dead,  and  never  perfectly  recovered  from  the  injury  ao 
cowardly  inflioted,  in  the  presence,  toe^  of  men  and  gentlemen  too  timid  to 
atrike  down  her  assailimt. 

Ai}  nightfall,  the  father  and  son  were  robbad  of  their  ringS)  and  con- 
T^fed  to  Bonham»  a  residence  belonging  ta  their  savage  oppressor,  who 
aQov^  them  no  le&eshment  whatever.  There,  the  justices  spoke  with  them 
as  moi  legally  under  arrest  for  felony ;  but  tiieaa  wise  men  seem  to  have  been 
bewildared,  and  w^re  glad  to  get  home  again,  leaving  their  brother  magis* 
tr^^  the  peer,  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  did  not  hesitate,  as 
^oon  as  he  found  himself  alone.  By  the  Tuesday  night  he  had  prepared 
eveiything  for  the  accompli^iment  of  his  vengeance  on  a  neighbour,  whose 
aole  oS£uoe  had  been  his  refusal  to  aid  Lord  Stourton  in  a  contemplated 
act  of  injustice  against  the  lady  his  stepmother.  In  aocompiyiing  this 
TCBgeasGe,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  men  of  his  household,  whom  he  had 
gained  over  by  moaiey,  and  whom  he  had  furth^  satisfied  by  assurances  of 
accepting  the  entin  responsibility  of  an  act  in  which  he  was  the  leader. 

There  are  hideous  details  of  murder  which  ensued ;  but,  on  these,  reti- 
cence is  laudable.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  weak  and  helpless  pair 
were  carried  at  night  ck>8e  to  the  palings  of  Stourton  Park,  and  there 
elubbed  to  death,  while  my  lord  stood  at  his  gallery-door,  not  a  quoit's 
throw  from  the  scene  of  daughta:.  As  the  Inen  brought  the  bodies  into 
^a  hamty  ior  burial  there,  ha  oiicieusly  lighted  them  on  their  way.  The 
fellow  who  bore  on  his  shoidderB  the  elder  Hartgill  made  a  false  step 
wheie  a  board  was  loose,  and  fell  with  a  noise  that  might  have  awakened 
tha  fak  and  uneonscioas  lady  who-  was  asleep  up-stairs  with  ^the  dead 
oma's  tnnpioise  on  her  delicate  finger.  Not  quite  dead,  for  one  of  the 
two  viatims  utters  a  low  groan;  and  then  there  is  some  whi^ring^  and  a 
Hwmer^i  or  two  afterwards  a  ruffian  is  on  his  knees>  and  Lord  Stourtcn 
beads  «f«r  hiai  with  alight  cbse  to  the  throata  of  tha  tiro  men^  sucoea* 
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sively ;  and  they  who  stand  silently  behind  behold  what  you  and  I  scarcely 
like  to  think  of, — a  bright  blade  drawn  swiftly  across  those  throats ;  after 
whidi  there  is  no  more  groaning,  except  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  lookers- 
6n,  whose  heart  shook  at  sight  of  this  last  act ;  but  his  master  called  him 
**  foolish  knave,"  and  said  that  no  more  harm  had  been  done  than  if  they 
had  been  killing  a  couple  of  sheep  ! 

Harmless  as  the  deed  seemed  to  the  doer,  he  himself  was  anxious  ta 
hide  away  all  trace  of  it ;  and  he  was  eagerly  assisted  to  this  end  by  his 
accomplices,  who  began  to  sicken  of  their  share  in  the  work,  and  also  to 
wish  it  well-concealed.  For  this  purpose  was  chosen  the  floor  of  an  old 
stairless  dungeon,  down  which  two  men  were  swung  by  ropes ;  reaching 
the  ground,  they  commenced  digging  the  common  grave,  by  the  light  of 
torches  held  from  above.  This  completed,  the  bodies  were  lowered,  and 
there  deposited.  The  men  must  have  worked  hard,  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  house  have  slept  soundly,  for  before  morning  dawned  the  lord  and 
his  confederates  had  filled  up  the  grave,  covered  it  with  two  courses  of 
paving  stone,  and  piled  above  this  two  cart-loads  of  chips  and  shavings ; 
dungeon  and  grave  together,  the  Hartgills  lay  fifteen  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  great  hall-floor.  Who  was  to  find  them  there  ?  Clearly,  nobody ; 
and  without  traces  of  the  bodies,  who  could  prove  that  murder  had  been 
done  upon  them?  Under  these  illogical  influences,  the  criminal  party 
separated — the  lesser  men  to  their  ale  and  other  refreshment ;  their  master, 
to  the  chamber  up-stairs,  whence  he  was  pleased  to  hear  his  children 
calmly  breathing  in  their  quiet  slumbers,  and  where  lay  sleeping  his  own 
gentle  lady,  with  the  turquoise  ring  on  one  finger  of  the  hand  which  lay 
outside  on  the  counterpane. 

While  he  slept  too,  or  was  endeavouring  to  sleep,  there  were  wakefid 
and  swiftly-riding  men  spurring  madly  on  the  road  towards  London.  A 
few  days  later  they  were  spurring  as  madly  back  again  towards  SaUsbuiy. 
What  had  been  their  errand  was  speedily  known  to  my  Lord,  who  saw, 
without  any  desire  to  give  them  a  welcome,  these  same  officious  riders,  with 
the  High  Sheriff,  present  themselves  at  his  gallery-door  with  a  warrant,  and, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  occasion  demanded,  take  possession  of  his 
person. 

What  followed,  followed  swiftly.  On  the  28th  of  January  the  mur- 
derer and  his  associates  were  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower ;  within  another 
month  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  to  hear  the  trial  of  this  Wiltshire 
lord,  who  was  still  deemed  too  noble  to  be  confounded  in  one  judgment 
with  his  baser  confederates.  For  awhile,  he  stood  moodily  at  the  bar, 
with  dogged  haughtiness  refusing  to  plead ;  and  it  was  only  on  solemn 
assurance  that  if  he  persisted  in  such  refusal  he  would  be  forthwith  sen- 
tenced to  be  pressed  to  death,  that  he  stumbled  into  an  attempted  apology, 
explanation,  and  justification  of  what  he  had  done,  and  thereby  worked 
his  own  condemnation.  His  peers  judged  him  from  his  own  evidence  Mid 
advocacy,  and  he  went  from  the  Hall  with  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
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but  still  moody,  hanghty,  defiant, — yet  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  a 
touch  of  fear  about  him.  On  the  subsequent  2nd  of  March,  a  gloomy 
cavalcade  issued  from  the  Tower.  It  comprised  a  mounted  guard,  who 
were  not  so  much  there  to  do  honour  to  Sir  Kobert  Oxenbridge,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  rode  with  them,  as  to  keep  in  safe  custody, 
as  long  as  they  were  within  the  lieutenant's  jurisdiction,  that  other 
mounted  cavalier  who  rides  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  is  no  object  of 
honour,  clearly.  His  arms  are  not  merely  pinioned;  they  are  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  a  slight  chain  passed  beneath  the  steed  which  he  ignomi- 
niously  bestrides,  fastens  one  ankle  to  the  other,  so  that  he  cannot  dis- 
mount ;  neither  can  he  govern  the  movement  or  pace  of  his  horse,  which 
is  led  for  him  by  a  hangman's  groom;  and  altogether  looking  helpless 
docs  he  therewith  look  contemptible.  On  that  bleak  March  morning  he 
is  setting  out  on  a  long  journey,  the  beginning  of  it  at  the  Tower  with 
the  Queen's  guards  and  Master  Lieutenant,  the  end  is  in  the  market-place 
at  Salisbury,  where  the  county  gallows  and  Master  Hangman  await  him. 
On  this  long  ride,  the  various  officials  who  had  the  mad  criminal  in  keep- 
ing by  the  way,  rode  slowly  forward;  and  their  prisoner  expressed  no 
desire  that  they  should  hurry  on  in  anything  like  unseemly  haste.  Thrice 
did  he  sleep  on  the  road — at  Hounslow,  at  Staines,  and  at  Basingstoke — 
and  on  each  morning,  after  such  fitful  sleep  as  he  could  catch,  he  went 
slowly  onward  again,  helpless,  amid  fresh  curses,  to  his  doom.  There 
used  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  criminals  of  high  degree — ^that  is, 
not  of  crime,  but  of  birth — that  Heaven  could  not  have  the  heart  to  deal 
hardly  with  a  "  gentleman,"  however  grievously  he  might  have  offended 
God  and  man.  This  sentiment  gave  comfort  in  their  last  moments  to 
many  a  noble  offender,  here  at  home,  and  beyond  the  seas.  It  gave 
neither  comfort  nor  courage  to  this  miserable  peer,  who  swung  from  the 
cart  in  Salisbury  market-place,  after  howling  lamentably  at  his  hard  fate 
and  the  old  folly  of  his  ways  which  had  led  him  to  it, — amid  the 
exultations  of  an  imrefined  people,  whose  sympathies  rested  with  the 
victims  and  not  with  their  murderer. 

The  four  other  associates  in  the  crime  for  which  Lord  Stourton  suffered 
— ^his  servants,  not  his  four  sons,  as  Collins  solemnly  and  falsely  states  in 
his  Peerage — a  wicked  error  which  has  never  yet  been  noticed — ^were 
hanged,  with  much  less  ceremony,  nearer  the  scene  where  the  Hartgills 
were  "  clubbed."  Of  these,  men  took  no  further  account.  It  was  not  so 
with  their  master.  At  that  period,  and  for  loDg  after,  Salisbury  was  to 
certain  Western  districts  what  Bath  was  to  others,  what  York  was  to  the 
North,  and,  indeed,  what  all  large  county  towns  were  to  county  families, 
namely,  their  metropolis  and  residence  during  the  winter  months.  For 
successive  seasons,  the  great  sight  in  New  Sarum  was  the  tomb  of  the 
hanged  lord, — for  he  was  not  denied  Christian  burial  and  a  monument 
within  Salisbury  Cathedral.  From  an  iron  bar  above  the  monument,— 
the  bar  was  there  within  my  own  memory, — drooped  the  stout/silken  cord 
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in  whi(*  tbc  baron  lying  below  bad  so  jitstly  yet  ignobly  died.  TTro 
dainty  inatroment  subseqnently  disappeared,  and  then,  with  questionable 
taste,  an  iron  wine  with  a  loop  in  it  was  suspended  in  its  jdaoe.  This  too 
has  gone ;  but  to  this  day  no  stranger  is  conducted  orcr  the  cathedral 
without  being  made  to  pause  at  the  tcmb,  and  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
him,  the  first  and  the  outy  «bc  w4io  caused  a  rose  to  fall  irom  the  cfaa^^ 
of  Rodolphus,  the  Xonnan  founder  of  the  Stonrton  fiunily. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  for  this  crime  Lord  Stourton  looked  for 
comparative  impunity,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  orthodoxy  as  a  "  Catho- 
lic," his  neighbours  beings  friends  and  fevourers  of  the  "Gospellers.** 
MowcFcr  this  may  be,  thus  much  is  certain, — that  no  peer  had  ever 
brought  such  shame  upon  an  honourable  lineage.  The  slmme  was  newr 
exceeded  till  Mervin  Tuchet,  Lord  Audley,  in  the  following  century, 
plunged  into  a  deeper  guilt,  without  assailing  life.  Sixteen  years  before 
Lord  Stourton  was  hanged  for  this  unprovoked  crime,  Fienes,  Baron  Da€i«» 
was  beheaded  for  murder,  under  at  least  some  provocation.  This  might 
have  taught  Lord  Stourton  that  the  impunity  which  he  expected  was  not 
likely  to  be  extended  to  him.  In  the  subsequent  century,  in  Charles  H» 
Second's  time,  there  was  more  mercy,  because  there  was  some  supposed 
extenuation,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  slayers  being  drunk.  In  that 
King's  reign,  two  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  had  a  drunken  fight  at 
the  "  Three  Tuns,"  in  which  Basil  Fielding  was  killed  by  his  brotho", 
who  was  sent  drunk  to  Newgate,  but  was  subsequently  liberated.  Eeresby 
notices  a  Lord  Brandon,  in  the  same  reign,  who,  also  in  a  drunken  frolie, 
brc^e  a  boy's  neck,  for  which  the  murderer  was  condemned ;  bnt  he  was 
ultimately  pardoned.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Stourton's  hope 
of  escape  may  have  been  supported  by,  what  was  by  no  means  ^coo- 
raging,  the  penalty  endured  by  the  son  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  men- 
tioned in  "Machyn's  Diary,"  who,  in  December,  1556,  was  whij^d  in 
Westminster  Sanctuary,  with  a  sheet  about  him,  he  being  one  of  three 
murderers,  and  undergoing  this  painful  degradation  for  killing  a  neighbour, 
one  **  Mastre  West,  'Squpc."  I  leave  my  readers  to  settle  how  this  may 
be.  They  will  at  least  agree  in  one  statement,  that  by  whatever  family 
name  these  Stourtons,  Audleys,  Brandons,  Fieldings,  and  Dacres  may 
have  been  called,  they  were  afl  akin  to  two  races  who  had  very  significant 
titles,  the  Malvoisins,  or  "evil  neighbours,"  mid  the  Mandevils,  whose 
appellation  is  not  derived  from  any  fine-sounding  phrase,  but  from  two 
honest  S^Lon  words,  easily  distinguishable  in  the  name  itself. 
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BUEIED  IN  "WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

It  Iub  b«en  ^temonstrtftefl  ef  late  yeao's — aod  not  iritkoat  a  Bembbmce  of 
ptileeopliical  justice — tbat  the  advent  of  a  nondesoript  joumaHan  ins  fast 
tended  to  rev^ohltioitiEe,  and  k  now  revolationizin^,  the  dd  amtociaoy  of 
letters ;  prodiicmg  whart,  according  to  somk,  is  an  agitated  titorary  demo- 
cracy, or  wkat,  aoeopding  to  oUiers,  is  neither  more  nor  less  ^n  an  inkl- 
leciiud  anarchy.  Mural  and  pditicfll  pinlosof^ers,  aeriouely  or  fiioetioosly 
so  ciAed,  lunp«  giv<en  tfttemsel^^s  some  troulde  in  analyzing  the  tnxtik  of 
this  statement,  bnt  without  (so  &nr  as  I  can  see)  coming  to  any  very  defi- 
nite er  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  not  my  parpose  to  enter  deeply  into 
tfais  qnestton ;  by  attemptmg  to  do  so  in  these  colnmns,  I  should  negled; 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  properly  devoted.  I  wish,  however,  to 
eapPCHS  my  deliberate  belief,  that  ihe  present  state  of  thiags  ts  not  so  un- 
iiffoaia^  to  "^e  growth  of  what  has  been  called  individwU  life  as  many 
wiseacies  intagiae.  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  our  mariwd  men  are  few 
ia  nan^MT ;  and  that  their  influence  on  the  tone  of  popular  thought  is 
proportioned,  in  grater  or  less  degrees,  to  the  inflneooe  of  the  crowd  of 
iBiBiarked  labourers.  I  acknowledge  also,  that  the  birth  of  an  impersonal 
Press  has  produced  some  very  reawMpkable  changes  in  modem  literature ; 
tkit^  in  its  person,  the  mental  labour  esercised  oo  behalf  of  the  commu- 
inty  is  distributed  through  t^  oomnranity  itself,  and  recognized  as  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  Hie  body  nation^.  But  I  think,  with  many  other  wiser 
men,  that  all  this  is  patent  and  proper.  The  change,  thougli  of  a  shghtly 
democretic  tendency,  is  very  far  from  being  anarchical.  Individual  genius 
CM  powerfully  assert  itself  throtigh  any  medium  whatever.  Let  it  properly 
assert  itself,  and  it  will  enforce  recognition :  a  consequence  of  its  indivi- 
duaKty.  It  is  no  argument  against  this  belief  to  say,  that  many  very 
clever  fteHows  hare  been  prevented  from  occupying  isolated  positions  as 
hook-writers  solely  through  their  connection  with  journalism.  In  such 
men  the  self^iseertive  faculty  has  been  too  stunted  to  produce  a  recognized 
persomdity,  directed  in  the  pursuit  and  development  of  origin^  materials. 
I  wiafc,  if  possible,  to  illustrate  this  by  the  aid  of  a  great  author,  and  by 
a  hook  which  lies  close  at  hand,  fresh  from  the  printer's  hands,  and 
occupying  a  place  in  my  boc^case.  If  the  reader  will  excuse  me  for  a 
Tuoment,  I  shall  take  the  book  down. 

I  proceed  to  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  help  dawdling  thoughtfully  in  the 
ad.  I  find  that  the  book  occupies  a  place  among  certain  other  books  ; 
&nd  that  I  am  thus  forced  to  think  of  certain  other  authors,  with  whom 
my  great  auHior  is  connected  by  Knks  of  negative  and  positive  association. 
For  "he  of  whom  I  write  understood  these  authors,  and  described  them. 
Hume  is  one  of  fhem.  DOton  is  another.  Johnson  and  Groldsmith  are 
ofljers.  And  ant  I  right  in  believing  that  these  men  gained  their  honours 
1^  diBerent  nses  of  the  self-assertive  fiaculty  ?  Probably.  MiHon  won 
Kshwrds  hj  telling,  in  prose  or  verse,  his  true  love  for  Almighty  God, 
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and  his  honest  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hume  worked  his  work 
by  telling  ns  that  he  did  not  believe  in  anything; — and  he  did  not.  Johnson 
became  famous  by  thundering  his  unextenuated  Ego  from  an  oracular 
speaking-trumpet.  Even  poor  Goldsmith  taught  us  to  love  his  unadorned 
individuality,  by  writing  himself  the  simpleton  of  a  soft-hearted  Irishman 
that  he  actually  was.  I  might  run  on  thus  till  I  exhausted  a  whole 
Encyclopaedia.  Or  I  might  reverse  the  train  of  association,  and  point  to 
such  volumes  as  those  in  the  comer,  written  by  one  Haydon,  who  mis- 
asserted  himself  and  all  his  hopeis,  and  sacrificed  his  genius  to  a  tiight- 
mare.  But  I  have  said  enough  about  the  subject.  After  a  few  prelimi- 
nary words  as  to  my  author,  I  shall  attempt  to  trace  his  character  as  a 
self-asserting  individual,  and  consequently  as  an  original  genius,  by  the 
aid  of  the  book  I  first  alluded  to. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  united  the  literature  of  journalism 
(in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word)  with  the  literature  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, when  individual  powers  were  still  made  easily  prominent  by  their 
method  of  direct  communication  with  the  public,  was  the  late  Lobd 
Mi^CAULAT,  whose  decease  has  created  so  wide  a  dearth  in  all  circles  sub- 
ject to  his  influence.  Both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  lai^ 
and  increasing  class  of  literati^  he  was  remarkable.  His  ascendancy  was 
recognized  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career ;  it  guided  and  promulgated 
opinion  under  a  mask,  but  the  mask  was  loosely  worn  and  easily  pene- 
trable. The  brilliant  and  sagacious  I'eviewer  was  recognized  all  sdong  as 
personally  prominent ;  a  man  whose  words,  once  weighed  and  distributed, 
albeit  through  an  impersonal  Whig  speaking-trumpet,  were  to  be  hailed  as 
earnest  and  oracular.  His  adversaries  tore  off  his  editorial  robes,  attack- 
ing him  from  the  literary  rostrum  as  a  self-asserting  teacher  and  preacher ; 
his  admirers  alluded  to  him  complimentarily,  with  the  same  directness. 
The  consciousness  of  a  recognized  individuality  affected  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  methodised  their  form  very  materially.  He  lived,  indeed,  to 
chronicle  in  his  person  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  journalistic  revolution, 
as  bom  with  the  Edinburgh  Beview  and  perpetuated  through  a  thousand 
minor  channels  till  its  absolute  height  at  the  present  day.  But  the  "in- 
dividual life  '*  which  ruled  opinion  before  this  revolution,  when  Macaulay 
was  simply  an  aspirant  to  academic  and  literary  honours,  had  dequeued 
and  made  clear  to  him  the  fact  of  personal  responsibility,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  had  rendered  him  powerfully  self-assertive  in  all  his  connec- 
tions with  the  reading  public.  His  own  recognition  of  this  fact  is  one 
secret  of  his  extraordinary  popularity. 

The  growth  of  this  recognition,  this  consciousness  of  an  ineradicable 
personality,  is  to  be  traced  pretty  clearly  in  the  collection  of  Macaulay's 
hitherto-unpublished  miscellaneous  works,  just  issued  by  the  House  of 
Longman.  It  is  comprehended  in  these  two  large  volumes,  which  em- 
brace the  whole  of  his  long  career,  firom  versifying  boyhood  to  brilliant 
but  more  matter-of-fact  manhood.    The  remainder  of  his  mental  lustoxy. 
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as  expounded  by  his  available  writings,  is  to  be  found  in  publications 
with  which  everybody  is  more  or  less  familiar. 

Using  as  a  clue  the  dates  affixed  to  the  various  articles  contained  in 
these  volumes,  we  find  that  our  knowledge  of  Macaulay's  mental  life  com- 
mences with  the  year  1812,  when  the  future  historian  was  exactly  twelve 
years  of  age.  Some  lines  of  verse  written  at  this  time,  and  now  first 
printed,  evince  considerable  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity.  Strange  to  say, 
they  have  for  their  subject  that  same  Henry  Martyn  whom  Southey  sought 
to  immortalize  in  the  silly  doggerel  which  suggested  to  classic  Canning 
the  apotheosis  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who 

Whipt  three  female  'prentices  to  death. 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole ! 

according  to  the  Anti-Jacobin.  The  boy  was  beginning  to  piy  into  dan- 
gerous mysteries  somewhat  early.  While  old  Zachary  Macaulay  was 
writing  long  letters  about  his  son  to  quaint  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Tom 
(as  the  old  lady  called  him)  was  projecting  imaginary  epics,  admiring 
enthusiastic  regicides,  and  coigugating  Latin  verbs  at  Shelford,  near 
Cambridge.  In  another  copy  of  verses,  written  about  1813,  Pitt  is 
complimented  very  neatly.  The  "wonderfii*  wean"  was  teaching  his  Muse 
better  maimers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  by  any  means,  that  the  boy  was  of  a  morbidly 
precocious  temperament ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  an  inference  is  con- 
tradicted by  many  published  facts  —  by  none  more  plainly  than  by 
those  contained  in  one  of  Hannah  More's  letters,  lately  published.  Were 
these  facts  not  forthcoming,  the  vigorous  health  and  moral  force  of 
Macaulay's  maturer  writings  would  supply  an  adequate  contradiction. 
Throughout  all  his  life  Macaulay  proved  that  he  had  been  a  genuine  boy. 
He  wanted  neither  flesh  nor  blood ;  he  had  physical  and  moral  courage ; 
and  he  asserted  his  literary  Ego  with  a  vigour,  and  sometimes  with  a  pug- 
nacity, not  at  all  indicative  of  an  imperfect  and  premature  development. 
But  let  us  hear  the  good  gossip,  who  writes  to  Papa  Zachary,  while  clever 
Tom  {€Bt<U»  14)  is  staying-  a  week  or  two  with  her  at  Barley  Wood.  "  I 
like  too  that  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  passing  events,  and  that  the 
ckUd  is  still  preserved ;  I  like  to  see  him  as  boyish  as  he  is  studious,  and 
that  he  is  as  much  amused  with  making  a  pat  of  butter  as  a  poem."  Tom, 
it  would  appear  from  other  traditions,  had  the  materials  of  a  brave,  generous 
"junior  cock"  in  him.  Had  he  been  sent  to  a  public  school,  as  at  first 
^proposed,  he  would  have  fought  his  way  with  honours,  uniting  in  his 
person,  as  he  did,  the  nature  of  the  boy  who  prefers  Horace  to  cricket, 
with  the  nature  of  him  who  prefers  cricket  to  Horace.  It  is  a  pity  that 
devemess  in  boys  is  so  seldom  associated  with  similar  symptoms  of  moral 
health. 

We  linger  over  this  period  of  the  boy's  life  because  it  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  man's  life  which  was  to  follow.  The  little  head  iini$  busying 
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Hself  w^  queer  ihemed ;  ^at  is  to  sa^,  queer  at  an  age  whm  smg^aw 
and  leap-frog  are  acceptable  i»ereafi<BM.  But  Macaidaf ,  «t  fonrtoen,  was 
bidding  fair  for  Maosnk^  at  foty.  He  was  hearmg  fran  iiie  lipsef  Mrs. 
More  those  personal  recollections  of  which  the  old  lady  was  so  prodigal. 
For  pUdn  sensible  Hannah,  in  ber  young  days,  had  seen  the  onoular 
Doctor  in  his  habit  as  he  bred ;  spluttering  and  puffing  at  Mrs.  Thnde's 
tea-table :  growling  at  open-mouthed  Jamie  BosweD,  n^m  he  eouki  not 
bdp  loving :  and  shambling  northward  from  Fleet  Street  on  his  way  home- 
ward. She  had  talked  gosap  with  good-natured  Goldsrail^,  and  bad 
cracked  jokes  with  the  miminy-phmny  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  Hie 
queer  pictures  drawn  by  this  chatty  oracle,  the  pleasant  old  relic 
of  a  past  generation,  were  listened  to  eagerly  by  Macaulay  the  clever 
schoolboy,  and  referred  to  years  afterwards  by  Macaulay  the  Edinburgh 
Beviewer. 

In  October,  1818,  he  matriculated  trt  Trinity  "College,  Cambridge ; 
entering  the  gates  of  his  college  with  a  considerable  stock  of  leordng, 
stray  and  methodical.  The  third  in  date  of  the  poems  before  us — "  A 
Eadical  War  Song" — ^is  by  no  means  discreditable,  wh«i  considered  as 
the  production  of  a  young  collegian  of  twenty.  Shortly  afler  hfi  hod  taken 
his  degree  of  B.A.  (1822),  our  fatnre  essayist  began  contributing  prose 
papers  to  KnigJifa  Qu4irterly  Magazine,  and  scribbling  very  readable 
ballads  on  pojwdar  subjects.  These  prose  papers,  as  now  repriated,  are 
tinged  a  ISttle  too  much  with  the  flippant  pedantry  of  dev«*  gradnates ; 
but  they  aore  vahiaWe  as  guiding  indio^ons  of  his  mental  growth.  Stray, 
fragmentary,  and  diffuse  as  they  are,  they  show  that  the  man  who  wrote 
them  was  just  beginning  to  find  his  ground  in  the  uncertain  current  of 
literature.  Tlieir  tendency,  like  tbat  of  his  earlier  and  most  of  his  later 
works,  is  historical.  He  was  using — ^but  with  a  clumsy  untrained  hand — 
that  fine  pencil  and  those  vivid  colours  which  he  handled  so  successfully 
in  later  life.  Here,  as  in  all  Macaulay's  works,  that  graphic  power  of 
painting  dead  personages  as  they  lived  and  breathed,  and  of  infusing  into 
bygone  events  the  stirring  every-day  interest  of  cuirent  topics,  is  eveiy 
where  conspicuous.  We  ascertain  that  the  most  truthful  of  aesftietic  pbo- 
tographers,  so  to  speak,  was  conquering  the  rudiments  of  an  Art  for  which 
he  was  especially  fitted,  with  a  genius  which  was  destined,  wben  developed 
by  him,  to  perpetuate  ihe  artist's  memory  and  render  fhe  Art  itself  as 
popular  as  it  is  inimitable. 

This  pecuHar  power  of  reproducing  typical  individuals,  of  educing  the 
men  themselves  from  their  habits  of  thought  and  the  form  in  which  "dioa^ 
habits  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  must,  I  believe,  be  identified 
with  the  self-assertive  faculty  peculiar  to  original  genius.  Macatflay,  in- 
nately conscious  as  he  w«o  of  Ms  own  isolated  personality,  could  hardly  firil 
to  recognize  the  personality  of  others  as  embodied  in  or  suggested  by 
iheir  written  ihoughts.  With  him,  as  with  most  men  in  whom  self-asser- 
tion is  a  prominent  characteristic  and  a  pervading  power,  fhe  idea  of  books 
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iwis  inserparaUe  from  tbe  idea  of  book-writers,  and  his  recognition  <rf  lin 
abstract  idea  of  an  essay  or  poem  was  invariabhr  associated  witk  the 
concrete  fact  of  the  essayist  or  poet  who  created  it  and  gave  it  impnlsc 
I  am  not  seeking  to  bore  my  readers  with  an  elaborate  disquisition  ocd- 
oeming  the  personal  and  the  impersonal ;  I  am  simply  seeking,  nnaided 
W  Gtcnnan  metaphysics,  to  develope  my  conviction  that  IVIacaulay's  mind 
was  eaeaitially  framed  to  grapple  with  historical  events,  through  its  keen 
pereeption  of  the  odd  angles  of  individuality  pertaiaiug  to  the  men  who 
mdnced  and  guided  them.  Carlyle  has  established  his  reputation  tinoiigh 
ihe  right  exercise  of  a  comprehension  similariy  self-created.  Between  ike 
two  historians,  than  whom  no  two  men  were  ever  more  unlike  in  purely 
mental  organization,  comparisons  are  trite  and  odious  ;  but  I  may  as  well 
remark  in  passing  that,  while  Carlyle  is  unquestionably  the  more  creative 
^  genins,  Macaulay  was  the  clearer-sighted  and  more  skilful  artist. 

The  article  on  Milton,  about  which  so  many  differei^  opinions  have 
been  h^  and  uttered,  opened  for  the  aspiring  essayist  the  gates  of  that 
woaderfvl  Hterary  edifice,  first  wrought  in  droll  mosaic  by  Sidney  Smith, 
and  afterwards  redecorated  by  Jeffrey  and  the  rest  with  their  poetical 
(joi^ns,  political  Hydras,  and  speculative  Chimeras, — ^the  EdinbwgJi 
EevieiD.  The  terrible  gates  swung  open  to  Macaulay's  stentorian  Sesame, 
and  he  entered  with  honours ;  shortly  to  be  installed  high  among  the 
etitieBl  hierardiies.  He  had  powerful  lungs,  this  individual  of  genius,  and 
he  BDORaBBected  himself  even  Here,  Those  who  listened  outside  could 
not  nastakfi  the  owner  of  that  well-modulated  voioe.  Cambridge  began 
to  boast  of  him.  Old  Hannah  More  rejoiced  over  him.  The  Weat- 
mnster  Eeviewov  trembled  before  him.  The  Whig"  clique  at  Craigcroek 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  him. 

The  previtmsly-republished  portion  of  his  Essays  contributed  to  the 
great  AVhig  organ  are  known  to  every  reader  of  current  literature,  to 
every  raw  schoolboy ;  more  than  simple  mention  of  them  would,  at  this 
stage,  be  superfluous.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  in  the  others,  as  here 
represented,  desemng  of  especial  commendation;  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  they  are  tame  and  stilted,  and  must  suffer  hugely  when  com- 
pared with  their  more  favoured  brethren.  They  are  crowded  with  badly- 
connected  speculations  and  ultra-sentiment;  both  of  which  imply  the 
hnuriance  of  growing  faculties,  full  of  genius,  but  ignorant  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  wanting  in  concentrated  force.  There  is,  too,  an  aiming 
after  false  effect,  and  a  profusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Birmingham) 
jewellery,  seldom  to  be  found  in  his  maturer  works.  They  are  invaluable, 
Tiowever,  wh«i  used  in  an  examination  like  this.  Scattered  throughout 
them,  bnt  insufficiently  elaborated,  I  find  the  first  shoots  of  those  fine 
intellectual  growths,  the  later  Essays  and  the  History.  They  contun 
much  thoughtful  matter ;  and  in  some  of  them  I  catch  glimpses  of  that 
big  bludgeon  which  thrashed  poor  Croker  and  annihilated  the  author 
of  ** Satan."    There  is  in  the  paper  on  "History*'  a  passage  so  funda- 
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mentally  true,  and  so  racy  of  the  plan  which  he  developed  in  his 
great  work,  that  (to  connect  these  stray  remarks  properly)  I  must  quote 
it  in  these  columns.  Said  young  Macaulay,  then  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year—   ■ 

"  While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  controversy,  they 
miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art  of  interesting  the  affections 
and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination.  That  a  writer  may  produce 
these  effects  without  violating  truth  is  sufficiently  proved  by  many  excellent 
biographical  works.  The  immense  popularity  which  well- written  books  of 
this  kind  have  acquired  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  historians. 
Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmonters  Memoirs,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  Kelson,  are  perused  with  delight  by  the  most 
frivolous  and  indolent.  In  the  meantime  histories  of  great  empires,  written 
by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie  imread  on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious  libraries. 
The  writers  of  History  seem  to  entertain  an  aristocratical  contempt  for 
the  writers  of  Memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who 
describe  the  revolutions  of  nations  to  dwell  on  the.  details  which  constitute 
the  chaim  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
ventional decencies  as  absurb  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French 
drama.  The  most  characteiistio  and  interesting  circumstances  are  omitted 
or  softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  told,  they  are  too  trivial  for  the  dignity 
of  history."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  273,  274. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  make  further  extract  from  this  Essay,  the 
best  parts  of  which  are  really  very  true  and  admirable.  The  whole  thing 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  romance  of  history ;  an  energetic  protest 
against  those  historians  who  fill  their  pages  with  state-papers  and  stale 
statistics,  but  pooh-pooh  the  consideration  of  social  and  national  ques- 
tions, as  expoimded — ^not  merely  by  political  agitators,  but  by  the  really 
representative  men,  the  retired  thinkers  and  the  literary  citizens  of  a 
people. 

''  Nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous  amid  defeats. 
We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  statesmen,  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites. 
But  we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a 
single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system." 

We  have  here  and  elsewhere  convincing  proof  that  Macaulay  was 
beginning  to  meditate  the  production  of  his  own  noble  histoncal  frag- 
ment. He  saw  Hume  on  his  exalted  pedestal — great,  with  all  his 
faults,  because  he  was  the  only  man  who  really  had  written  English 
History — and  he  envied  the  conscientious  sceptic  not  a  little.  But 
Hume,  thought  he,  had  too  much  logic  and  too  little  imagination ;  just 
as  Herodotus  had  too  much  imagination  and  too  little  logic.  "  I 
(Macaulay)  can  divide  the  historians  into  two  great  classes — ^the 
bare  cold  Teasoners  and  the  credulous  writers  of  romance.  The  qualities 
of  each  have  never  been  united  in  one  man ;  they  must,  if  possible,  be 
united  in  me.    /  have  both  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  i|nagination.     I 
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must  write  something  about  England,  and  stand,  when  it  is  written,  an 
inch  higher  than  Hume  there."  How  far  Macaulay  succeeded  in  so  doing, 
only  ^sterity  can  judge.  The  judgment  of  contemporaries  is  never 
unanimous.  One  fact  seems  certain  to  my  mind,  although  many  may  not 
consider  it  patent  as  an  argument.  The  History  will  never  be  a  neglected 
book.  Boys  at  fifteen  may  find  it  almost  as  pleasant  reading  as  men  do 
at  fifty.  To  my  taste,  it  is  only  less  interesting  than  "  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson." 

I  have  only  to  read  this  History  of  England — ^this  brilliant  little 
addenda  to  the  national  archives — to  ascertain  that  Macaulay's  remarkable 
individuality  had  doubled  and  trebled  itself  by  the  time  that  his  intellect 
was  fidly  matured.  It  had  demanded,  in  all  its  connections  with  literature 
and  society,  the  recognition  which  endorses  such  qualities  and  gives  them 
greater  impulse.  It  had  grown  with  him ;  it  had  become  a  part  of  his 
moral  and  mental  man.  It  had  been  infused  more  and  more  into  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things — ^till  it  had  pervaded  his  whole  method  of 
historic&I  induction  and*  influenced  his  whole  style  of  verbal  expression. 
It  had  been  marked  chiefly  by  its  recognition  and  depiction  of  other 
individualities  of  the  past.  It  had  taught  him  to  see  a  wise  deed-doing 
ben),  not  a  catch-penny,  in  John  Chmcchhill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Through  its  negative  use  he  had  detected  and  analyzed  to  its  roots  the 
weak  impersonality  of  the  second  James.  Through  its  positive  use  he 
had  recognized  in  the  person  of  Hume's  fanatic  the  noble  personality  of 
brave  John  Bunyan  the  Baptist ;  no  fanatic,  but  a  man  whose  independ- 
ence and  human  self-assertion  inferred  the  spiritual  self-assertion  of  the 
God  who  was  guiding  him.  It  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
stolid  exterior  of  the  "  dull-headed  Dutchman,"  and  to  find  beneath  it 
that  wise  statesman  and  equitable  monarch,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
William  III.  of  his  chronicle.  One  prefers  his  generous  view  of  such 
matters  to  Hume's  cold  logic  and  Clarendon's  collection  of  State-papers. 

Of  late  years,  and  immediately  previous  to  his  decease,  Macaulay 
laboured  at  this  History,  the  last  volume  of  which  has  just  been  published. 
Once  or  twice,  however,  he  left  his  great  labour  in  order  to  contribute 
papers  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Encydopsedia  Britannica.  These  papers 
are  here  reprinted.  They  are  interesting  as  being  almost  the  last  pro* 
ductions  of  his  pen.  But  over  and  above  this,  they  possess  great  intrinsic 
worth.  They  are  powerful  sesthetic  photographs  of  representative  in- 
dividuals.    The  paper  on  Johnson  is  especially  very  happy. 

Of  the  historian's  political  career,  I  can  say  nothing  here.  Every 
biographical  dictionary  has  discussed  its  features  in  detail.  Everybody 
knows  how  Lord  Lansdowne  read  his  article  on  the  ballot,  and  brought 
him  into  Parliament  as  member  for  Calne ;  how  he  was  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  Whigs  ;  how  he  made  a  speech  on  slavery ;  and  how  the 
Government  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India.  How 
he  went  to  India;  where,  besides  accumulating  a  fortune,  he  gained  the 
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laatenidB  for  iiie  inro  recj  best  essays  in  the  Engliah  language,,  tW  sketches 
of  €li¥e  and  HaaisDgB.  How  he  represented  Edinbnrgh  in  1839,  and 
horn  he  bst  hi»  seat ;  hew,  without  being  a  candidate,  he  regained  his 
seat  in  1852.  How,  with  the  kst^nentioned  date,  his  connection  with 
pnyUio  life  was  practically  ended. 

The  style  of  Macaolay — dear,  simple,  and  tmelabordse  though  it  is — is 
a  style  fatal  to  imitators.  No  modem  thinker,  with  perhaps  one  exoop- 
tion,  has  been  parodied  more  generally,  and  with  less  success*  Tlus 
should  pro^e  another  warning  to  young  aspirants,  who,  if  qualified  for 
suooess,  have  the  ^tnre  befoie  them,  with  the  option  of  beconung  either 
osiginal  (or  at  least  indtTidual)  writers,  or  of  remaining  peripatetic  pocrto 
all  their  li^s.  The  man  who  wishes  to  wiite  like  Lord  Mocaukij  mjosL 
possess  Macoulny's  brain,  live  his  energetic  life,  and — while  posaeasing 
an  undeveloped  individanlity^ — enforce  it  as  a  vital  &ct  on  his  giowiog 
intellect.  But  the  nan  who  is  capable  of  being  original  will  never  put  on 
boirowed  raiment.  Nor  will  he  patch  hie  oivu  coat  with  the  shreds  and 
tasters  of  other  coate,  however  biilUant  their  colours  and  however  fine 
their  texture.  He  would  prove  himself  a  humbug  by  so  doing.  Origi- 
radity  is  generally  a  consequence  of  individuality;  and  if  men  wcmld 
simply  write  down  their  best  thoughts  in  their  best  lamgoage  and  leave 
paraphrase  alone,  we  should  soon  detect  the  glitter  of  the  genuine  un- 
minted  gold.  It  sickens  one  to  listen  for  ever  to  poor  Poll,  and  her  fine 
plumage  won't  pr^vent  her  fn»n  becoming  a  bore ;  we  tolerate,  and  even 
like  hm  a  little  at  first  purchase,  for  the  sake  of  her  gHb  tongue,  biit  we 
seldom  do  so  afterwards.  The  ape  who  diatters  aa  Heaven  meant  him  to 
chatter  has  at  least  the  merit  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  apish  natnie. 
Who  expects  more  of  him  ?  Surely  not  those  who  feed  and  teach  him. 
manners,  and  shut  him  iip  in  his  close  cage. 

I  had  intended  to  call  this  paper  by  the  name  which  I  have  ^ven  to 
the  quaUty  it  enforces — Self- Assertion.  But  such  a  title  might  hftve 
misled  young  heads  into  the  idea  that  I  was  writing  a  funny  argument  in 
favour  of  bully,  bluster,  and  silly  egotism.  Such  was  not  my  iniontioa : 
my  intention  was  to  administer  a  small  dose  of  advice  in  the  diape  of  a 
sugar-plum  of  gossip.  My  notion  of  self-assertion  was^  too  high  and  nel^ 
to  admit  of  the  odier  thought  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  aMcit^ 
hhnsdf  only  when  he  lives  up  to  the  genius  God  gave  him ;  and  that  a 
man  mis^asserts  himself  when  he  becomes  a  mond  and  mental  bully,,  a 
Captain  Boba^  who  has  seen  no  wars,  a  blind  lumrtic  who  can  recognise 
no  individuality  in  other  men.  So  I  thought  of  the  gKsX  scen«  which 
took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  t^e  9th  day  of  JamMiry,  IS<H>,  and 
I  dioae  a  better  title.  I  point  to  the  tomb  whidk  dosed  that  ia^  ««er  a  . 
gmt  and  noble  man,  whom  all  would  wish  young  men  of  g^eaus  to 
onulate.  I  ask  tlu»e  young  msn  if,  in  the  whole  cange  (^  "Wnfl^Ht 
LitomtttPe,  thevs  ma  bo  Iband  a  nmch  better  or  pkasflnlsr  moM  Aoa 
that  brave  son  of  ^  rigid  Seoteh  Ftosbytaian — t^cn  that  greaLmihar 
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whoy  wben  he  wore  tiie  kuuel  of  his  own  winning,  knew  thai  he  had  wmi 
it  hmiestfy  ?  I  tlunk  there  cannot.  Macanlay  laboured  hard  for  his 
honours;  ihej  wean  not  won  without  heartache  and  brainaehe*  So  most 
all  men  labour  who  would  aocomfdish  the  yearnings  of  true  ambition — ^the 
rigki  definition  of  which  is  not  a  lust  for  reputation,  b«t  simply  a 
coBScioameae  of  indiyidual  power.  Eame  is  as  coy  as  Diana,  and  every 
lasy  m^  who  pipes  amorous  ditties  on  a  cracked  lute  must  not  expect  to 
captivate  her.  S^e  demands  the  incense  of  a  sacrificed  life.  She  is 
ineinfilile  in  her  demands  for  the  fulfilment  of  yital  duties ;  she  points 
ont  die  hard  veugh  way  which  leads  to  the  Ghite  Beautiful^  and  the  honest 
afiirapt  is  bound  to  obey  her  finger.  And  aften^  when  the  hard  raee  is 
enifed  aad  the  Yictcny  aittained,  she  dumges  the  coveted  sweetbisad  fSor 
bitter  olives. 

At  ike  conmenoemeBt  of  this  paper,  I  expressed  my  beHef  that  the  birth 
and  growth  of  periodical  lito'ature  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  impede  the 
proper  development  of  originBi  talent.  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  that  beHef 
is  true  «id  patent.  A  republic  of  letters  is  in  existence,  such  as  has  never 
exkted  betoe;  but  that  republic  has  its  rulers,  its  legitimate  leaders,  its 
Lofd  Maeank^  and  is  not  anarchical.  Any  man  who  proves  that  he  has  a 
powerful  miiui  and  stiong  lungs,  can  demand  a  proper  hearing  in  its 
deliberative  assemblies.  Let  him  speak  wisely  and  with  decency;  and 
tiff  public — which  has  deoted  him  as  one  of  its  representatives,  and  can 
a£  any  time  call  him  to  acoount  for  shortcomings  or  obnses  of  power — 
wiD  recognize  and  applaud  him  as  individually  prominent.  It  is  proper 
thai  the  crowd  ot  unmarked  electors,  as  embodied  in  an  impersonal  Press, 
shoold  possess  the  power  of  commenting  on  his  doings  and  of  measuring 
hm  by  codes  of  modem  criticism.  His  abilities  are  useful  in  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  the  general  well-being ;  if  he  detracts  from  their  dignity, 
it  is  fit  that  he  shall  answer  for  it  to  the  people  whose  suffrages  have 
installed  him  in  a  responsible  position.  But  the  erratic  and  vacillating 
stand  no  chance  of  being  elected ;  nor  do  those  who  mistake  morbid  self- 
absorption  for  healthy  self-assertion.  It  is  the  strong,  hopefid,  and  earnest 
labourer,  not  the  namby-pamby  scribbler,  who  will  (though  not  without  a 
long  interval  of  heartache  and  brainache)  be  so  honoured.  To  the  am- 
bitious young  man,  who  is  beginning  to  gauge  his  capacities  and  tliink  of 
the  laurel,  I  wo\dd  say — "  Work,  work,  work !  Develope  all  the  stuff  you 
have  in  you ;  bring  out  the  muscles  of  the  growing  intellect ;  and  don't 
give  in  if  you  find  yourself  knocked  down  and  thrashed  once  or  twice. 
Assert  every  inch  of  metal  you  have  in  you ;  assert  it,  let  Fortune  beat 
and  weld  it  as  much  as  she  pleases,  but  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  bound  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  possible  that,  after  you  have 
done  all  this,  your  countrymen  will  not  buiy  you  in  Westminster  Abbey : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  know  nothing  at  all  about  your  efforts  to 
be  of  service  to  them.  But  rest  satisfied  that  you  will  have  done  justice 
to  the  abilities  you  brought  into  the  world ;   that,  by  so  doing,  you  will 
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liave  done  some  secret  good  to  the  class  of  unmarked  labourers.  You 
have  seen  how,  in  the  persons  of  men  like  Lord  Macaulay,  self-assertive 
genius  is  honoured.  So  work,  work,  work !  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  your  vote  valuable  to  men  of  higher  calibre." 

These  lines  have  not  been  written  without  a  purpose.  I  would  leave 
my  readers  with  the  conviction  that  all  great  men  are  pre-eminently  indi- 
vidual and  self-assertive ;  that,  in  so  far  as  the  self-assertive  individuality 
of  a  man  isolate  him  in  the  intellectual  firmament,  so  far  and  no  further 
does  his  intellect  elicit  recognition  from  the  general  public — a  community 
of  working  individuals.  This  fact  contains  the  secret  of  all  just  reputa- 
tions. Milton  has  climbed  to  fame  through  it.  So  have  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  So  has  even  Hume.  And  last,  not  least,  so  has 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

And  now, — Thomas  Babington,  Baron  Macaulay  of  Temple  Rothley, 
sleeps  the  long  sleep,  and  is  a  part  of  the  past  which  he  lived  to  reproduce 
in  pictures  drawn  by  the  vivid  hand  of  appreciative  genius.  His  great 
name  and  late  decease  redeem  these  stray  remarks  from  the  charge  of 
superogation.  The  noble  drama  of  his  life  is  ended.  The  curtain  has 
fallen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  presence  of  the  uncovered  greatness  of  the 
land.  He  sleeps  by  the  side  of  Addison,  whom  he  admii*ed  and  at  one 
time  imitated  : — truer  than  Addison  as  a  Poet,  almost  equal  to  Addison  as 
an  Essayist,  as  great  as  Addison  as  a  self-asserting  Individual.  If  ever 
man  worked  good  for  his  country, — if  ever  man  lived-up,  and  with  an 
earnest  heart,  to  the  height  of  his  bom  genius, — that  did  the  historian  who 
has  so  recently  departed.  The  honour  of  honours  has  been  accorded  to 
him, — a  tomb  among  the  illustrious  Englishmen.  But  our  great-grand- 
children must  determine,  for  we  ourselves  cannot,  the  positive  value  of  the 
books  he  has  left  behind  him. 
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IN  THKEE  PAKTS.— Paet  HI. 

BT  THE   AUTHOE  OP  "  PAUL  PEEKOL,"  ETC. 

It  was  late  next  morning  before  the  Princess  rose.  Nobody  bad  ven- 
tured to  disturb  her  rest,  even  with  such  tidings  as  they  had  to  commu- 
nicate. There  was  a  feeling,  that  whaterer  had  happened  had  depended 
upon  her  will,  and  that,  whether  explained  to  them  or  not,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  young  Iris  must  not  be  inquired  into  by  them.  The  morning 
meaU  therefore,  was  served  in  silence,  and  the  more  than  usual  sternness 
oi  the  Princess's  demeanour  confirmed  her  attendants  in  forbearing  to 
venture  on  a  subject  which  probably  she  intended  should  be  unmentioned. 
It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  she  briefly  issued  her  commands  that  her 
daughter  should- be  apprised  to  be  in  immediate  readiness,  and  accompany 
herself  to  Warsaw.  "Mademoiselle  Iris  is  gone,"  said  the  trembling 
attendant.  The  Princess  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  woman  in  silence. 
"Whither?"  she  said  at  last.  *•  Doubtless  your  Highness  knows." 
'*  Doubtless,"  said  Madame  de  Polskoi.  She  signed  to  the  woman  to 
retire,  who  did  so,  but  noted  keenly  the  manner  of  her  mistress  in  the  few 
instants  she  had  for  observation.  She  perceived  that  the  Princess  rose 
with  her  usual  slow  dignity,  but  that  in  attempting  to  move  across  the 
room  she  trembled,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  nearest  object  to  steady 
herself.  Presently  a  loud  summons  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  apart- 
ment of  Iris ;  and  when  the  servants  ran  in,  Madame  de  Polskoi  at  once 
broke  forth  into  imperious  commands  that  her  daughter  shoiild  be 
instantly  sought  and  brought,  referring  in  no  degree  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  she  was  to  be  found.  "  You  may  inform  her,"  she  added, 
'*  that  it  is  permitted  to  her  to  re-enter  my  presence,  and  that  her  avoid- 
ance of  me  is  less  pleasing  than  her  submission."  With  these  words 
she  seated  herself,  majestically  arranging  her  features  and  her  attitude 
into  a  state  of  passive  repose,  where,  if  any  emotion  existed  underneath, 
no  trace  of  it,  at  least  externally,  appeared.  She  was  not,  however,  at 
ease  enough  to  remain  long  in  one  state.  Before  many  minutes  she  had 
again  summoned  her  servants,  and  impatiently  asked  whether  Mademoi- 
selle Iris  were  coming.  When  they  had  once  and  again  obeyed  her  call, 
and  still  reported  that  they  knew  not  where  she  was,  the  Princess  sum- 
moned them  no  more;  but  every  one  who  by  necessity  came  into  her 
presence  observed  her  eager  eyes  questioning  them,  though  by  her  voice 
she  refrained.  They  were  afraid  to  speak — afraid  not  to  speak — so 
irritable  did  their  mistress  become,  so  excited  her  involuntary  motions, 
though  ber  words  were  calm,  and  she  seemed  governing  herself  by  the 
sharpest  self-control.  At  length  she  gave  an  order  to  go  in  search  of 
Mr.  Skovira,  her  steward;  and  as  he  entered,  she  rose  suddenly,  and, 
meeting  him,  explained  that  her  daughter  was  unduly  alarmed  at  an 
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explanaftloii  wliieli.  had  taken  |dace  between  them  last  night;,  and  had 
concealed  herself  from  her  mother's  resentment,  but  must  be  replaced  in 
the  castle  before  six  o'clock  that  evening.  With  that  she  turned  away, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  men 
whom  the  steward  could  trust  with  the  secret  of  the  absence  of  the 
Dsaghter  of  the  House.  **  Could  she  fly  P^'  said  the  maid-serrant  who. 
waited  upon  her.  "  Had  she  wings  for  the  window,  or  could-  she  creep  > 
through  the  keyhole  P"  "Hiis  remark  was  reported  to-  Mr«  Skoii>ira». 
who  seized  upon,  it,  as  some  due.  in  the  obscurity  which  prevailed^, 
and  who  subjected  the  woman  to  a.  severe,  cross-questioning  ai  to  her 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  *'  I  saw  her  last  night,!'  said 
Olgs*  "  Where  P"  "On.  her  bed."  "Asleep?"  "  She  did.  not  speak- 
to  me."  "  You  thought  her  asleep  ?"  "  I  did  not  know ;  I  cried  out 
whffli  I  saw  her-"  "  WhyP"  "  She  did  not  look  like  a  live  per9on." 
"  Was  she  ill  P"  "  Her  Hi^hness's  lady  said  she  was  very  well."  "  Did 
yon. remain  with  her P"  "No;  Mademoiselle  Svenoski  sent  me  away.** 
"  Did  you  usually  go  away  when  the  Countess  Iris  was-  asleep  ?"  "  Yea ; 
to  the  outer  room,  beyond  Madame  le  Prince's."  "  You  went  there  laet 
night  ?"  "  No ;  I  did  not."  "  Whea»  then  P"  "  I  was  sent  with  Lina,. 
the  other  dresser,  to  the  eastern  wing  of  the  castle."  "  Who  remained  in 
the  room  of  Madame  le  Prince,  and  in  your  roomP"  "  Her  Highness's 
lady."  "  You  remained  in  your  new  room  all  night  P"  Olga  was  silent. 
"Did  yon  remain  in  your  new  room  all  night?"  "No;"  said  Olga. 
"  Why  not?"  "  I  thought  Mademoiselle  Iris  might  want  me."  "  Did 
you  see  herP'  "No;  the  doors  were  all  locked."  "And  all  wa» 
silent ?"  Again  Olga  held  her  tongue.  "Was  all  silent?"  "No," 
said  Olga.  "What  then?"  "I  once  heard  a  noise."  "Where?" 
**  Not  far  from  my  youi%  lady's  room."  "  What  was  it  like?"  "  There 
was  some  one  stirring."  "  Who  P"  "  Who  could  it  be  but  those  who 
had  the  key  P  "  "  They  ware  probably  busy  about  the  Countess,  if  she 
was  not  well,"  said  Mr.  Skovira.  "  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
making  her  better,"  murmured  Olga.  "  How  dare  you  coiyecture  any 
thing  on  the  subject!  Any  inference,  any  murmur,  will  be  followed  by  the 
severest  punishment." 

The  dialogue  stopped  here ;  but  it  made  them  all  more  and  more  im- 
penetrable upon  the  subject  of  the  lost  Iris,  whose  discovery  they  felt 
might  involve- them  in  greater  difficulty  than  her  total  loss. 

It  was  quite  six  o'clock  before  the  steward  ventured  again  into  the 
presence  of  his  mistress.  She  received  him  with  the  same  impassible  air; 
but  he  could  feel  her  eyes  fixed  upen  him  as  he  came.  "  I  cannot  but 
hope,  Madame,"  he  said,  "  in  a  short  time  to  bring  you  news."     "  You 

have  found,"   she  exclaimed then  breaking  oflf,  added,  "  What  have. 

you  found  ?"  "  As  yet,  nothing  Madame,"  he  began.  He  heard  a  deep 
breath  drawn ;  he  could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  one  of  despair  or  of 
relief.     He  went  on, — "No  one  has  as  yet  brought  me  any  reliable 
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tidings."  "  But  what  tidings,  Sir,  whether  reliable  or  not  P"  "  Mere 
coiy^eture,  Madame.  Thej  feel  that  yonr  Highness  cannot  long  be  left 
in  ignoiance  of  her  daughter's  fate."  "  In  ignonnee !  of  coHne  not..  It. 
is  bnt  haste  on  my  part  to  make  the  necessaiy  preparations  for  my 
departure.  If  you  hear  no  more  from  me,  Sir,  you  may  conclude  that  I 
am  satisfied,  and  that  it  is  not  my  pleasure  further  mention  of  this  subject 
should  be  made  in.  the  neighbourhood."  And  with  thait  she  dismissed 
him  by  a  haughty  gesture,  and  turned  back  into  her  magnificently  pro* 
vided  apartment — Uiere  in  solitude  to  feel  and  feed  wfaaierer  emotion,  be 
it  what  it  might,  the  present  circumstances  excited,  and  to  which  her 
rank  left  her  exposed,  in  commcm  with  those  who  lay  aoross  her  threshold  all 
night,,  or  who  toiled  under  an  overseer's  whip  at  her  oom-fi«lds  all  day. 
Days  passed  on,  and' nothing  was  heard  of  Iris.  Conjectures  were  afloat, 
nnd  r^orts ;  but  they  were  confined  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  toiling  race, 
who  avoided  those  upper  ranks,  between  whom  and  them  there  was  no 
sympathy.  Some  one  had  seen  a  dark  figure  issue  from  the  Palace,  by 
the  door  leading  to  the  forest,  more  than  once,  whether  man  or  woman 
could  not  be  told,  the  whole  figure  being  enveloped  in  a  doak.  Thb, 
same  figure  returned  before  dawn.  Who  was  it?  where  had  it  beenP 
Did  it  go  forth  to  search  for  something,  or  to  vbit  something?  Foot- 
steps had  been  traced  a .  short  distance,  and  then  lost.  "  Did  you  dare 
follow  them  further,  Ivan?**  said  a  young  girl  who  heard  him.  "Dare! 
yes.  When  was  I  erer  afraid  ?"  "  No  longer  ago  than  when  her 
Higbtness  turned  her  head  towards  you,  yesterday,"  said  the  girl, 
laughing.  "Hush I"  cried  Ivan,  involuntarily.  One  old  woman, 
whom  rheumatic  pains  kept  awake  half  the  short  time  labour  allowed  her 
for  repose,  said,  that  on  the  night  of  the  disi^pearance  of  Iris,  a  great 
light  had  gone  by  her  door,  so  light  that  she  could  see  Saint  Kichinev's 
image  on  the  wall  opposite.  She  was  very  deaf;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
said  she  observed  there  was  no  noise,  and  she  thought  nothing  but 
Spirits  could  have  been  so  bright,  and  at  the  same  time  so  silent.  Some 
one  observed  that  there  was  no  knowing  what  power  the  great  lords  and 
ladies  had  with  Satan,  nor  what  he  would  do  for  them  upon  great  occa- 
sions. Another  shook  his  head,  and  said  the  Virgin  had  given  strict 
commands  to  be  pitiful  to  one*s  own  children.     "  Do  you  mean  any  un- 

fiumess  has  been  done  to  Mademoiselle  Ir ?'*     "Don't  speak  so 

loud  V*  said  the  first  speaker. 

Madame  de  Pokkoi  remained  in  Krazinsky  ten  days  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  daughter.  It  was  a  time  of  oppression  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  if  some  great  tempest  were  broodirg  over  them — ^the  more  awful, 
inasmuch  as  tht'  sulvject  upon  which  all  thoughts  were  dwelling  became 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  silence  in  the  presence  of  th^  one  person  most 
intimately  interested.  Nobody  dared  speak  of  it,  except  at  last,  Alexander, 
the  priest  of  the  family,  who,  when  he  heard  the  Princess's  departure 
announced  for  the  next  day,  no  longer  forbore  to  ask  an  interview  which  he 
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had  expected  would  liave  been  souglit.  He  was  admitted  at  once; 
but  when  he  came,  Madame  de  Polakoi  received  him  with  the  silence  of  one 
who  has  to  hear,  but  has  nothing  to  say,  and  Brother  Alexander  had  to 
speak  first. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  Madame,  respecting  your  child  ?  "  he  began*  "  It  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  me  rather  than  any  one  else,"  she  answered.  "  Not 
so,"  said  the  Father ;  "  as  men,  we  are  all  concerned  in  the  young  and.good 
creature  who  has  grown  up  among  us ;  but  I,  as  her  spiritual  director, 
have  a  claim  to  know  what  has  become  of  her."  "  A  claim  I  by  no  means 
admit."  *'  At  least,  Madame,"  said  the  Father,  stepping  between  her  and 
the  door  as  she  prepared  to  leave  it — "  at  least,  allow  an  old  man's  interest, 
and  assure  me,  if  you  yourself  know  it,  that  she  is  in  a  place  of  safety  ?" 
"  Am  I  to  answer  to  you  for  the  disposal  of  my  family  P  "  said  the  Princess. 
'*  Then  it  is  tfou  who  have  disposed  of  her  P"  "  If  so,  why  all  this  search  ?  " 
'*  Nay,  tell  me,  Madame,  that  the  search  is  indeed  genuine,  and  I  will 
devote  my  days  with  an  easier  heart  to  trace  her."  "Am  I  then  subject 
to  question,  as  though  I  were  a  slave  who  is  to  answer  for  his  actions  to 
one  above  him?  No !  let  me  know,  let  me  do,  whatever  I  will,  at  least 
be  assured  of  this,  that  never  will  you  hear  from  my  lips  one  word  in 
answer  to  your  insolent  inquiries."  "  In  my  own  person,"  said  Alexander, 
"  I  am  nothing.  I  am  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  you  stand  pre- 
eminent ;  but  in  my  office  I  have  a  right  superior  to  all  the  titles  of  the 
earth,  and  in  that  I  demand  an  answer."  **  Bravely  spoken,"  said  the 
Princess,  laughing  scornfully ;  "but  the  valour  of  your  conduct  would  be 
better  justified  if  you  were  in  a  condition  to  enforce  it."  "  There  is  One 
whom  I  serve,  in  whose  sight  the  ministers  of  His  Word  precede  all  earth's 
dignities.  **  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Princess :  "  I  am  a  good  child  of  the 
Church,  and  obedient  to  her  exactions  ;  but,  further  than  that,  lay  by  your 
pretensions,  brother.  There  has  been  a  stress  upon  the  cords  with  which 
you  bind  men ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  be  very  tender  of  strain- 
ing them  too  far,  lest  all  give  way  together,  and  your  system  lose  the 
appearance  of  power,  of  which  the  reality  is  gone."  So  saying,  she  swept 
past  him.  He  still  followed  her,  and  once  more  throwing  himself  before 
her,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  adjured  her :  "  Tell  me  what  has  become  of 
that  child?  "—but  she  scornfully  shook  her  head,  passed  him  by,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  door  of  her  private  apartment. 

After  this  time  the  Princess  appeared  no  more  in  Erazinsky.  She 
returned  to  those  places  and  scenes  which  she  was  more  in  the  habit  of 
occupying,  and  there  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  representation  and  dis- 
play to  which  she  was  accustomed.  She  had  always  been  stately  and 
resCTved ;  and  after  this  period  her  reserve  increased,  and  her  gloomy 
grandeur  became  more  oppressive.  All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent 
reports  from  spreading  and  hints  from  being  whispered  respecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  Iris.  Some  said  a  human  body  had  been  seen  by  fishennen 
<rf  the  river  Styr ;  which  had  floated  a  few  moments  and  disappeared,  as 
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though  drawn  down  by  insaperable  weight.  Some  that  the  young  girl 
still  lived,  but  immured  in  darkness  beneath  the  Castle  of ,  Krazinsky. 
Some,  that  a  disfigured  slave  worked  on  the  estate  of  the  Polskoi  family 
who  was  called  insane  by  the  overseer,  and  who  claimed  to  be  the  nearest 
in  blood  to  the  Princess.  The  haughty  woman  whom  these  reports  con- 
cerned, meantime,  walked  stately  and  dark  among  them ;  her  position, 
her  character,  and  her  sex  causing  the  world's  whisper  to  faint  away,  and 
its  disgrace  to  turn  into  respect,  when  they  approached  her — so  that  she 
lived  a  double  character  among  the  conscious  crowds.  She  had  altered 
gradually  from  the  time  of  her  daughter's  disappearance.  Her  speech  and 
action  had  become  more  decidedly  those  of  a  Freethinker  in  matters  of 
leligion ;  she  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  made 
a  display  of  her  contempt  for  religion  and  its  ministers.  At  the  same  time, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  she  had  sent  to  the  old  palace  in 
Krazinsky  for  the  priest  Alexander,  who-  had  inhabited  it  even  before 
Iris  was  its  inmate,  and  had  installed  him  at  Warsaw  under  the  same  roof 
with  herself.  Here,  although  she  never  consulted  him  in  his  spiritual 
character,  nor  sought  intercourse  or  communication  with  him,  it  became 
an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  family,  that  no  one's  word  was  so  good  to 
get  as  his,  and  that  his  request  for  an  audience  was  always  at  once  granted, 
even  if  at  occasional  inconvenience  to  her  Highness.  Still  more  than  this : 
three  years  having  passed  by,  a  sudden  mission  was  given  to  one  of  the 
trusty  servants  of  the  house  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  there  to  perform 
an  errand  which  revealed  itself,  after  a  rather  prolonged  absence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  veiy  large  woman,  wrapped  in  an  old  pelisse,  and  covered  with 
a  moth-eaten  cloak  of  fur,  who,  on  being  unrolled  before  the  stove  in  the 
great  hall,  proved  to  be  no  other  than  old  Madame  le  Prince — ^the  person 
80  intimately  connected  with  Iris. 

She  went  into  the  presence  of  the  Princess  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  prepared  to  sob  aloud  so  soon  as  she  began  to  speak ;  but 
Madame  de  Polskoi  decidedly  stopped  her,  inquiring  whether  cold  was  the 
cause  of  her  apparent  uneasiness ;  and  briefly  stating  that  next  morning, 
when  she  should  be  recovered  from  her  fatigue  and  consequent  emotion, 
she  would  be  required  to  assume  the  duties  of  companion  about  the  person 
of  the  Princess.  From  that  time  she  was  seldom  out  of  sight  of 
Madame  de  Polskoi ;  she  became  the  laborious  slave,  the  long-suffering 
agent,  of  her  employer ;  she  was  prepared  to  break  out  the  first  evening 
with  praise  and  sorrow  about  Iris,  but  after  two  days  she  would  have 
bitten  her  tongue  off  as  soon  as  have  mentioned  that  name.  She  came 
expecting  to  be  an  indulged  favourite  for  the  sake  of  her  connection  with 
the  lost  daughter  of  the  house ;  but  she  speedily  found,  that  whatever 
motive  had  induced  her  patroness  to  trace  her  all  over  Paris,  and  secure 
her  return  to  Poland,  no  tender  emotion  mixed  with  it,  and  that  she 
must  reckon  upon  nothing  but  duties  rendered,  up  to  the  full  value  of  her 
pay  received,  and  a  good  allowance  besides  of  hard  words  and  capricious 
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treatment.     Thus  the  duties  slie'hadto  fulfil  were  very  different  from  tbe 

•  situation  she  had  occupied  about  the  gentle  Iris — ^a  situation  us  contrttry 
to  her  own  petulance,  her  greediness,  and  the  indolence  of  those  easy 
days,  as  was  the  lost  Pleiad  of  Krazinsky  to  the  powerful  sun  who  ruled  and 
reigned  in  the  lonely  and  conspicuous  sky  of  the  Pidace  in  Warsaw. 

There  was  yet  another  person  connected  with  Iris,  to  whom  the 
Princess  was  forced  once  to  speak  of  her  lost  daughter.  That  was  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been   about   to   consign  her  as  a  wife,  withiu 

•  two  days  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  which  he,  above  all  men,  had  -a 
right  to  have  accounted  for.  Of  the  conference  between  them,  none  but 
themselves  knew  anything;  but  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Ihdte 
towards  her  was  eagerly  though  furtively  watched  by  those -who  were  com- 
pelled to  digest  in  silence  the  very  tough  morsel  which  this  mystery 
oflfered  to  them.  Very  little,  if  anything,  could  be  learned  from  it.  These 
two  great  personages  behaved  towards  each  other  with  that  conventional 
civility  which,  in  the  great  world,  ignores  every  circumstance  disagree- 
able to  the  parties  concerned,  however  evident,  or  however  well  known. 
Tliey  met  occasionally  in  society,  and  rendered  to  each  other  whatever 
mutual  service  or  token  of  respect  their  position  called  for.  However,  it 
so  happened  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  Duke — ^yet  in  the  prime  of  life — 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  the  friend  who  eagerly  came  to  in&rm  Madame 
de  Polskoi  of  the  fatal  end  of  his  illness  understood,  in  the  midst  of 
the  phrases  with  which  she  received  the  announcement,  that  it  was  exactly 
the  very  thing  she  was  glad  to  hear.  Fortunate  friend,  to  have  this 
supposition  to  explain  to  his  other  friends !  The  Duke  was  succeeded 
both  in  name  and  estate  by  a  man  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  did  not 
for  some  time  after  his  succession  present  himself  in  the  capital ;  and 
after  due  wonder  as  to  who  he  could  be,  and  why  he  had  been  made  heir 
to  that  vast  property,  the  subject  died  out,  and  the  'Princess  was  likely 
to  be  relieved  from  exer  again  hearing  so  much  as  the  name,  whose 
possessor  she  had  once  destined  to  be  her  son-in-law. 

Tears  went  by,  and  the  mystery  had  grown  an  old  tale,  though  still 
intimately  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  pride  of  the  impassible 
Princess,  when  Alexander,  the  Priest,  one  day  received  a  letter  entreating 
him  to  visit  an  humble  penitent,  to  whom  the  bearer  of  the  letter  would 
conduct  him.  The  priest  was  well  known  among  the  poor  of  the  city  as 
a  willing  Minister  by  sick  beds,  and  as  one  who  had  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing material  assistance  from  the  bounty  of  the  Princess ;  and  'it  was 
not  upfrequently  that  he  received  a  similar  summons  from  persons  Whose 
mind  and  body  were  distressed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  call,  therrfbre, 
providing  himself  first  with  a  small  sum  of  money  in  case  he  should  find  it 
wanted ;  and  accompanied  the  youth,  who  had  been  sent  for  him,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  asking  no  questions  as  to  whither  he 
was  being  led. 

At  length  they  reached  a  long  blank  wall ;  at  the  extremity  of  which  a 
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email  door  opened  from  the  street,  and  here  the  guide  knocked,  and  they 
were  admitted  into  a  courtyard  which  lay  within.  A  vast  building  rose 
on  three  sides  of  the  court,  and  the  messenger,  stepping  along  the 
corridor  which  bordered  it,  conducted  Alexander  to  a  door  at  the  opposite 
oi^le,  and  thence  into  an  obscure  room,  where,  on  a  low  diair  near  the 
8tov«e,  sat  «t  woman,  who,  as  he  approadied,  rose  and  looked  earnestly  into 
his  face.  "  It  is  I ;  do  you  not  know  me  P"  she  said.  **The  Countess 
Iris  ?"  cried  Alexander,  his  Toice  trambiing  >and  hesitating  as  he  dropped 

the  syllables  one  by  one.    **  My.dau^terl  my  lost "   He  could -say 

no  more ;  tears  drowned  his  voice ;  and  l^Jying  his  hand  on  her  head,  he 
speechlessly  laised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  "  I  am  altered  indeed,  am  I  not  ?*' 
said  Iris,  "but  oh,  I  am  so  thankful  to  see  you.  I  am  so  gkd !"  *'  Where 
hsTc  you  been,  my  child?  what  aie  you?  what  house  is  this?  We 
hare  thought  of  you  as  of  one  long  since  at  Test."  •*  I  wish  I  were, 
Tather,"  said  Iris,  **  but  yon  will  help  me ;  you  will  take  the  load  away  that 
bears  me  down.  Father  Alexander,  you  will  remove  my  mother's  curse  ?  " 
"Aks!  have  you  deserved  it?  Have  you  suffered  under  it ?  Tell  me 
your  history,  and  my  whole  humble  heart  wiU  be  devoted  to  your  relief. 
YoQ  are  not  poor,"  he  added,  looking  round  at  the  room,  which  had  the 
appearance  rather  of  the  spare  apartment  of  a  great  house,  than  the 
habitual  dwetting-phice  of  an  humble  one.  **  No,  no  ;  I  ain  rich :  I  have 
whatever  the  world  can  give.  But  '  Nadrione  Spetnione,'  Father 
Alexander ;  do  you  not  -remember  the  words  of  the  amulet  ?  It  seems, 
in  its  dissolution,  to  have  given  those  words  a  fetal  meaning ;  for  my 
wishes  are  fulfilled  almost  as  they  arise — ^bnt  tiiey  bear  a  malediction  with 
them.  The  world  would  say  I  have  nothing  to  adc,  and  yet  in  my  own 
heart  I  want  everything."  "  How  can  this  be  ?"  said  the  priest ;  "  you 
were  ever  simple,  contented,  humble.  Can  you  be  so  changed.?" 
''  Oh,  tiatsn  to  me,  I  try  to  be  all  that ;  but  I  feel  in  my  heart  there  is  an 
influenoe  which  for  ever  crosses  me,  like  a  malign  spirit,  armed  with  my 
mother's  curse.'*  "  My  poor  child."  "  I  know  not  how  she  left  me," 
continued  Iris,  **  after  the  terrible  moment  in  which  she  overwhelmed  me 
with  her  midedictions.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  {  was  alone  in  my  room. 
I  found  the  deon  looked  and  the  windows  barred  in  an  unusual  manner. 
I  had  no  hope.  But  my  wkhes ; — ah !  you  know  well  my  wishes  were  all 
directed  to  seeing  Count  Julian  again."  "  Gimnt  Julian  !"  said  Alexander. 
*' Stirefy  you  kaom  it  was  he?  But  peiteps  not.  I  forget  where  you  left 
off  in  my  story.  I  confessed  to  you  I  was  a  wife — I  was,  I  am,  the  wife 
of  Cbxmi  Julian."  "Does  the  Princess  know  it?"  "  I  believe  she  has 
no  idea  of  it.  ^ever  since  I  lost  si^it-of  her,  when  I  fainted  at  her  feet* 
have  I  heacrdher.name,  ^or  do  I  believe  has  mine  reached  her."  "  Go 
tainly,  never,"  said  Alexander.  ''We  knew  not  what  to  think.  Sometimes, 
nay,  for  the  most  part,  I  myself  believed  she  must  know  your  secret,  what- 
ever it  was :  but  whether  it  was  life  or  death  I  could  not  tell."  "  Does 
my  mother  beUeve  she  has  no  child  left?"     "  She  has  never,<so  much  as 
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breathed  your  name."     "  Oh,  my  mother !    And  I  have  never  one  day 
been  without  the  thought  of  her."     "  Take  comfort,  Coontess  Lris.     Tell 
me  of  your  husband— of  Count  Julian?"  "  Has  suspicion  never  attached  to 
him  ?"  said  Iris.     ''  I  believe  not.     It  is  true  that  he  disappeared  about 
the  time  that  we  lost  you ;  but  not  identically  with  you.    He  was  seen 
afterwards — he  joined  in  the  search."     "  He  might  do  so  to  avoid  sus- 
picion ;  but  it  was  he  who  rescued  me,  and  who  concealed  me  for  awhile 
in  an  obscure  apartment  of  Krazinsky.    He  found  means  of  removing  me 
from  the  palace  through  imminent  danger  to  himself;  for  he  is  very  brave. 
His  courage  is  acknowledged  to  be  great  even  in  this  brave  country." 
"  And  he  loved  you  enough  to  make  him  exert  it  against  all  p^  ?"  "  Oh, 
yes  !  I  think  he  loved  me.    But  I  am  changed  since  those  days.   Ton  did 
not  recognize  me,  the  blooming  young  girl  you  once  knew ;  I  am  not  what 
he  loved.     If  I  had  been  then  what  I  am  now,  he  would  not  have  loved 
me."   "  But  he  took  you  from  your  mother's  house  ?"  "  Yes ;  my  dearest 
wish  was  to  go  with  him  whithersoever  he  went ;  and  it  was  fulfilled." 
"  Go  on,"  said  Alexander,  sadly.     "  When  we  found  it  possible,  we  fled 
from  Krazinsky,  and  Julian  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  last  man  before  whom 
I  should,  of  my  own  accord,  have  ventured — ^the  Duke  of  Brakov ;  you  re- 
member him;  my  mother  would  have  had  me  marry  him."     ''Yes,  I 
remember."    '*  My  husband  sent  me  to  him.     Shame  kept  me  silent,  even 
when  I  stood  before  him.     When  he  saw  my  face,  he  started,  even  as  you 
did  just  now ;  for  he  believed  me  dead.     I  think,  as  you  do,  that  my 
mother  believed  me  to  be  so,  and  he  had  seen  her.     He  asked    me 
what  dangers  I  had  escaped ;  but  I  only  told  him  that  Count  Julian  had 
preserved  me,  and  that  he  was  my  husband.     He  took  my  hand  as  though 
I  had  been  his  daughter,  and  bade  me  call  my  husband  into  his  presence. 
You  know  he  had  no  parent,  no  child ;  and  I  became  a  daughter  to  him, 
and  rejoiced  in  his  affection.     He  was  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  talents  of  Count  Julian,  and  he  gave  him  employment 
on  his  distant  estates,  where  he  often  came  to  visit  us,  and  where,  under 
another  name,  we  were  identified  by  none,  except  the  Duke  himself.  Then 
came  again  the  time  to  wish.     I  felt  that  I  was  not  what  I  had  been  to 
Julian,  and  I  thought  he  would  love  me  again,  if  I  were  a  mother;  and  if 
he  and  I  had  so  dear  an  interest  in  conmion  as  a  child.     I  bore  a  boy. 
It  is  four  years  since  that  adored  chQd  was  bom,  and  since  the  dear  kiss  of 
Julian  expressed  his  joy.     But,  my  Father,  I  shudder  when  I  think  how 
strangely  that  young  creature's  character  develops  itself.    Ah !  surely  my 
mother's  malediction  weighs  upon  my  fulfilled  wish,  and  destroys  him, 
through  me.     He  is  in  person,  perfect — beautiful  as  his  father ;  but  how 
wayward,  how  cruel,  how  hard.     Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  I  shall  he  perish 
by  the  fault  of  his  mother?"    Iris  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
aloud.     Alexander  came  nearer  to  her,  and  murmured  sounds  and  broken 
words  of  comfort.     When  she  could  listen  to  him,  he  spoke  more  con- 
secutively.    "  Have  you  done  your  best  by  him  P"  he  asked;  "have  you 
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resisted  the  tenderness  of  your  heart,  and  tried  the  effect  of  due  seTerity 
upon  his  wayward  disposition?*'  "I  have  done  what  I  could;  I  have 
tried  to  do  rightly ;  it  b  very  hard.  Sometimes  he  enrages  hfe  father,  and 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  him  suffer.  His  father  regrets  his  severity,  and 
thai  atones  for  it  by  kindnesses,  which  make  the  poor  child  indifferent  to 
the  pleasures  I  can  give  him.  I  love  him.  Oh,  Mother  of  Heaven  1  how 
unspeakably  1  If  he  did  but  love  me  1"  and  again  the  Countess  Iris  burst 
into  irrepressible  tears.  Again  the  kind  priest  tried  to  comfort,  tried  to 
exhort;  nearly  in  vain,  however;  and  at  last  gathering  herself  up,  she 
went  on  to  conclude  her  history.  "  The  birth  of  my  unhappy  child  was  a 
sabject  of  heartfelt  congratulation  from  our  best  friend,  the  Duke  of  Brakov. 
He  was  contented  also  with  Julian,  who  had  rendered  him  great  services ; 
and  about  a  year  ago,  when  we  had  lived  six  years  on  his  estates,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  appointed  me  by  his  will  to  be  his  heiress,  and  that  his 
title,  as  weU  as  his  property,  were  secured  to  Julian  and  to  me.  My 
wishes  had  never  run  in  that  direction,  brother  Alexander ;  I  was  glad  to 
be  in  the  sort  of  warm  obscurity  which  was  made  by  the  shadow  of  his 
great  position  and  his  kindness — ^much  rather  do  I  wish  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  changing  the  situation  we  had  attained ;  at  all  events,  that  he 
had  left  us  in  ignorance  of  it — ^for  (it  was  very  natural j  the  sudden  prospect 
affected  Ck)unt  Julian  much  more  than  it  did  me — that  was  but  natural ; 
and  he  grew  uneasy  in  our  actual  circumstances,  and  used  expressions 
which  I  could  not  bear.  Yet  to  see  him  so  restless,  so  pre-occupied,  was  a 
miseiy  to  me.  Surely,  I  never  can  have  been  guilty  of,  for  a  moment^  one 
&tal  moment,  wishing  evil  to  our  kindest  friend  even  for  Julian's  gratifica- 
tion. How  it  was  I  cannot  tell — alas  I  I  only  know,  that  my  friend,  my 
fiEither,  the  good  paternal  Duke,  died  suddenly,  and  we  became  the  unblest 
possessors  of  his  splendour  and  power.  Unblest,  indeed  1 — Julian  is  fur- 
ther from  me  than  ever;  he  is  absorbed  in  the  change,  and  all  that  the 
change  brings.  It  is  but  lately  that  we  are  come  to  occupy  this  palace, 
where  he  seems  more  engrossed  than  ever.  I  am  lonely  and  miserable, 
amid  all  the  traces  of  the  generous  friend  who  was  my  defence  and  guardian. 
My  child  is  the  important  heir  of  rank  and  power,  and  every  day  seems  to 
remove  him  further  from  me.  What  is  called  prosperity  is  like  a  red-hot 
crown  on  my  head ;  and  I  come  to  you,  oh,  holy  Alexander,  to  obtain 
remission  from  my  mother  of  that  malediction,  which  I  do  faithfully  believe 
turns  my  life's  bread  to  stones." 

Alexander  was  deeply  moved  by  the  story  he  heard.  Whatever  of 
sympathy  he  could  bestow,  he  freely  poured  out  in  return  for  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him :  he  manifested  the  most  earnest  desire  to  befriend 
his  former  duu^e,  and  plainly  was  ready  to  brave  any  peril,  for  his  own 
part,  to  be  of  use  to  her.  But  his  habitual  thoughts  led  him  to  consider 
at  once  what  advantage  he  could  draw  from  present  circumstances  for  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  servant;  and,  before  promising  unlimited  help, 
he  tried  to  ascertain  whether  the  Countess  Iris  sought  it  as^  dutiful 
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ikughter  of  the  eoHtmimity,  or,  if  not,  could  be  induced  to  pay  the-pricc 
of  obedience  for  whatef«r  adrantages  he  could  Iwstow.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  him,  that  the  present  interview  iras  without  the  knowledge  of 
Count  Julian,  and  that  Irifi  herself  sought  him  much  more  as  a  Friend 
than  a  Priest.  Humble  and  teadiable  as  she  was,  die  had  been  learning 
for  many  years  from  the  example  and  habits  of  those  around  her ;  and 
while  she  maintained  the  revevence  of  her  youngest  days  for 'particular 
persons  and  things,  -she  had  £aUen  into  neglect  and  disregard  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  continually  the  object  of  contempt  in  her  hearing. 
To  restore  these  latter  in  the  estimation  of  40  important  a  person  as  Iris 
by  her  inheritance  had  become,  was  an  object  of  consequenee  to  the 
priest,  and  he  resolved  to  take  time  for  tjonsideration  befdre  entering  into 
any  course  df  aetion  for  her  relief.  He  said  B^few  words,  therefore,  eon- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  acting  by  i]nrmission  end  with  the  assistance  ef 
his  sacred  order;  and,  promising  to  give  hor  the  utmost  help  he  should 
iind  possible,  left  her  for  the  present,  and  retiimed  to  the  palace  of 
Polskoi,  heavily  burdened  with  a  scoret  J&om  whieh  he  wished  to  draw  the 
utmost  profit. 

A  day  was  approaching  n^hidi  he  thought  favourableio'the  execution  of 
his  projects,  and  until  the  anri^  of  which  he  resolved  to  take  no  steps. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Iris  had  disappeared  &om  Kro- 
zinsky — a  day  distinguished  in  no  ways  ostensibly ;  but  the  silent  taot  of 
Alexander  had  noted  that  the  Princess  set  it  apart  firom  all  others. 

Probably  she  herself  thought  that  no  one  «ny  more  recalled  the  di^  as 
attached  to  the  event,  in  their  thoughts,  than  they  Ymtured  to  do  in  Idieir 
words;  and  her  fits  of  gloom  and  severity  being  by  no  means  unfrequeDt 
— ^the  gloom  aud  severity  which,  as  he  remariKd,  always  occurred  on  this 
day — might  pass  to  others  without  pairtmukr  notice.  Alexander  perceived 
that  on  that  day  no  food  ever  passed  her  lips,  al^oughiher  meak  were 
served  as  usual,  and  although  she  made  a  feint  of  partaking  of  them.  He 
saw  also  that  she  never  stirred  from  one  darkened  room,  for  keeping  whioh 
she  would  allege  sudden  illness,  or  some  pretence,  just  not  -too  flimsy  f&r 
one  whom  nobody  dared  contradict ;  and  doriug  the  inne  she  practised 
this  sort  of  penance  (as  he  looked  upon  it)  she  was  aoeessible  to  n<me 
except  to  her  lady  companion  or  pain*bearer,  poor  'Madamfe  h  Prince,  who 
had  to  make  the  heavy  burthen  of  time  and  solitude  pass  as  easily  as 
she  could. 

Alexander  was  also  aware  that  any  appeal  to  her  charity  was  pretty-sure 
of  being  well  received  on  this  day.  Hers  w^as  a  sort  of  surly  generosity, 
whioh  seemed  the  daxm  of  one  who  bribes  the  Saints  for  more  than  they 
are  disposed  to  give,  and  'he  had  more  than  onee  employed  this  particular 
time  for  the  attainment  of  any  cliaritable  object  which  he  had  much  si 
heart.  To-day,  therefore,  when  he  asked  for  an  audienoe,  and  was  told 
that  the  Princess  was  too  ill  to  see  anyone,  the  answer  was  only  audh  as 
he  expected ;  but  from  former  experience  he  also  expected  that  if  he  per- 
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wted  he  sfaooM  be  admitted  to  Irer  presence,  even  though  he  might  have 
fidied  an  t>lher  days.  Accordingly,  upon  humbly  repeating  his  request, 
tke  serrant  at  the  door  iras  ordered  to  open  it  for  him.  Bhe  stood  beside 
a*table^  as  ihough  impatient  that  'he  should  come  and  be  gone.  Upon  the 
tabie  stood  a  service  qf  tea — which  was  a  luxury  common  in  Poland  and 
the  still  further  east  of  Europe  before  it  became  so  in  England— but  no 
cap  had  been  used ;  and  Madame  le  Prince  sat  a  little  way  back,  with  the 
doek  staring  her  in  the  faee,  all  the  weary  hours  of  which  she  would  have 
to  drag  throi^  in  trying  to  mdke  time  and  herself  tolerable  to  her 
patroness.  The  dark  dkyad  on  the  brow  of  the  latter  thickened  rather 
than  Hgfatmied  at  the  approach  6f  Alexander.     He  drew  near  hastily. 

^'Madame/'  he  began,  "that  which  you  are  suffering  to-day ^'  "What 

am  I  suffering?"  interposed  the  Princess,  imperiously.  "Nay, Madame,  I 
UBderstood  at  your  door  that  your  health  rendered  it  difficult  for  you  to  grant 
an  andifflice?"  *'  My  health  is  deranged,"  said  the  Princess,  cooling  down 
faom  the  tone  in  which  she  had  first  spoken.  "  A  good  action  would  be  its 
best  Temedy,"  said  Alexander ;  "  therefore  I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of 
ooe  w^m  you  can  relieve."  "  I  give,  but  I  want  no  gift,"  said  the 
Prineess;  "say  the  sum  you  require."'  "  It  is  not  money,  Madame; 
it  is  kind  words."  "  You  trifle,"  said  Madame  de  Polskoi,  haughtily.  "Am 
/•to  act  -8ister  of  Charity  ?"  "  Indeed,  Madame,"  said  Alexander,'**  those 
goed^Msteis  bring  *  blessing  on  themselves  and  on  thehouse  they  dwell 
in/*  "In  what  doee^  my^house  need  a  blessing  ?"  said  the' lady.  "  You  aie 
strong^you  are  euffieient  of  yourself,  Madame ;  but  I,  an  old,  weak  man, 
eaa  never  forget,  that  on  this  day,  seven  years  since,  we  tost  sight  of  the  child 
of  tiie  house."  "  How  ?  this  day !"  said  the  Princess ;  "  what  has  this 
day  to  do  with  it  ?"  ^^  If  your  Highness  has  forgotten  it,  I  cannot,  Madame ; 
nor  that  even  yet  there  may  be  wandering,  may  be  pain,  for  her." 
"  Silence,"  said  the  Princess,  "those  j^aeed  highest  have  no  need  to  guess 
what  may  be.  They  know,  ihoy  see,  what  is."  "if  it  be  so ;  if  your 
Highness  knows  all,"  Alexander  began,  joining  his  hands.  "What 
thai?"  said  the  Princess,  grasping  the  table  beside  which  she  steod,  and 
fiercely  looking  him  m  the  iiaoe.  "Then,  indeed,  I  need -say  little  to  urge 
the  petition  I  have  to  make ;"  and  'Alexander  chose  his  words  one  by  one 
with  the  utmost  difficidty :  but  the  Prineess  interrupted  him :  "  What 
priestcraft  is  this  ?  what  superstitious  observanees  would  you  force  on 
me?  n  you  want  money,  pUinly  say  so ;  but  leave  out  your  purgatories 
and  your  masses,  your  tapers  and  your  precessions,  Whidh  are  a  needless 
prstence  for  getting  the -money  which  you  may  have  without  them." 

Alexander  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  It  became  suddenly  plain 
to  him,  from  this  refersnee  to  the  needs  of  departed  souls,  that  the  Prineess 
bdieved  mher  daughter's  death,  and  that  she  felt  herself  ia  some  degree, 
more  or  less,  implicated  in  the  guilt.  Me  resolved  to  leave  the  discovery 
of  tiie  real  state  ($f  things  to  the  ^aetiml  presence  of  Iris,  and  took  his 
tone  aecordingly.    ****!  am  not*  come  to  seek  money,.  ^ladame.     I  come)[^ 
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to  your  Higlmess,  pow^al  as  you  are,  because  urged  by  one  who  dedaies 
your  power  could  release  her  from  misery."  "  I  dare  not  refuse  the  appeaL 
I  know  not  whom  I  should  be  refusing  did  I  deny  her."  "  I  implore,  for 
the  sake  of  this  day — a  day  I  never  before  dared  to  remember — let  her 
come  into  your  presence  1"  "  You  are  imposed  upon  by  words  used  by 
some  designing  person,"  said  the  Princess,  deliberately.  *'  I  will  uniaTel 
the  mystery  and  set  you  at  ease."     "  Bring  in  your  petitioner !" 

Alexander  rose  instantly  from  the  suppliant  attitude  he  had  assumed, 
and  opened  the  door.  A  female  figyre,  ooTcred  with  a  black  cloak,  with 
head  and  face  bare,  swiftly  and  silently  entered  the  apartment,  and 
remained  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Princess.  The  latter  gazed 
silently  at  her  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  in  the  voice  of  one  addressing 
an  utter  stranger,  said,  "  How  do  you  justify  the  inroad  you  have  made 
on  my  privacy  ?  Speak,  and  let  no  idle  tale  attempt  to  impose  upon  one 
who  does  not  easily  forgive."  But  before  any  answer  could  be  given,  a 
piercing  cry  burst  from  behind  the  Princess ;  and,  trembling  rather  than 
rushing  forward,  Madame  le  Prince,  urged  by  an  apparently  involuntary 
movement,  rolled  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger,  shrieking. 
My  child,  Iris,  is  it  you  I  Are  you  a  living  being?  Oh,  Madame, 
forgive.  Is  it  she  ?  No,  not  if  you  will  not  have  it  so.  Oh,  Iria,  where 
have  you  been  ?  I  am  not  screaming,  am  I  ?  Her  Highness  will  never 
permit  me — oh  I — oh  I — oh  1"  And  she  ended  in  the  most  hideous  hysteriis. 
Meanwhile  Alexander  watched  her  patroness  keenly,  and  saw  that 
deadly  palor  overspread  her  face  which  announces  a  fatness  overcoming 
the  very  being;  but  the  firm  wiU  wrestled,  and  vanquished  it.  She 
suddenly  forced  herself  to  receive  the  circumstances,  and  not  allow 
them  to  betray  that  she  had  believed  her  daughter  to  be  no  longer  among 
the  living.  '*  Without  my  permission,  she  who  was  my  child  comes  into 
my  presence  ?"  she  said,  drawing  back  a  step,  and  uttering  the  words  with 
a  violent  calmness,  which  was  noted  by  the  all-observing  priest.  "  Mother," 
said  Iris,  sinking  on  her  knees  without  approaching  nearer,  "  say  you  do 
not  curse  me  l"  "Say  you  have  been  a  dutiful  child,"  answered  the  mother. 
"  Forgive,  forgive,"  said  Iris,  "  I  cannot  undo  the  past,  but  you  can, 
my  mother  I  Ah,  if  you  knew  all  that  has  weighed  me  down."  "  If 
I  knew !"  said  the  Princess.  *'  And  is  it  so,  my  mother  P  have  you 
followed  my  miserable  existence,  and  kept  your  anger  still  ?"  *'  Bise ;  the 
fruits  of  your  conduct  have  ripened ;  bear  them  as  you  can."  ''  I^  unsny 
those  terrible  words — ^undo  that  terrible  act.  My  husband  would  love 
me ;  my  child  would  obey  me,  if  my  mother  blessed  me."  "  And  to  ^ve 
you  all  those  blessings,  I  put  the  spell  upon  you  which  conunandcil 
them.  You  saw  it  perish.  When  the  dust  of  tliat  charm  can  ooUet-t 
into  shape,  then  wUl  the  malediction  vanish  which  penetrated  your  ' 
being  at  the  moment  your  safeguard  was  destroyed."  Iris  heud  the 
words,  and  uttering  indistinct  sounds  of  deprecation,  siuik  togetW  as 
though  crushed  by  her  anguish,  and  buried  her  face,,  covering  her  eyes 
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from  seeing,  and  her  ears  from  bearing,  on  her  knees.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense  to  all ;  the  haggard  eyes  of  the  Princess,  and  her 
contracted  brow,  glared  npon  the  child  she  cast  off;  the  faded  form  of 
Iiis  seemed  writhmg  as  she  crouched  on  the  floor.  Madame  le  Prince 
was  hiding  her  face  on  the  sofa,  struggling  with  the  sobs  which  she 
would  fain  have  suppressed  altogether.  Alexander  the  Priest  stood  by, 
pondering  on  his  patroness's  subjection  to  unlawful  superstition,  though 
she  despised  those  which  were  legal ;  and  seeking  whether  he  could  not  use 
the  fonner  in  favour  of  the  hapless  girl  and  of  his  despised  profession. 
Bat  before  any  of  these  personages  had  resumed  the  power  of  action 
the  doors  were  flung  violently  open;  and  entering  before  the  servants, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  his  intrusion  at  least  more  decorous.  Count 
Julian  stalked  into  the  apartment,  and,  giving  his  name  as  Duke  of 
Brakov,  came  up  to  the  astonished  group.  His  eyes  at  once  fell  on  Iris, 
prostrated  in  deep  humiliation ;  and  seizing  her  arm,  he  forced  her  to  rise, 
passionately  commanding  her  to  remember  his  dignity  and  her  own ;  then, 
taming  to  the  Princess,  inquired,  with  the  logic  usual  among  husbands, 
"By  what  right  is  it,  Madame,  that  my  wife  is  thus  treated  by  you?" 
"  I  treat  her  as  a  rebellious  child,  and  you  as  the  cause  of  her  rebel- 
lion," said  Madame  de  Polskoi,  all  the  dignity  of  her  features  and 
attitude  returning  as  she  spoke.  ''Wherein  I  owe  any  duty  to  the 
Princess  de  Polskoi  I  have  yet  to  learn/'  said  Julian,  scarcely  compelling 
his  voice  to  a  decent  utterance  of  his  words.  *'  I  am  not  about  to  teach 
it,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  my  interest  in  that  young  person  ceased  when  she 
ceased  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  until  she  forced  herself  into  my  presence 
to-day  my  alienation  firom  her  has  been  complete  enough — at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  me — ^to  show  it."  "And  you  allow  my  name  to  be  thus 
hmniHated,"  said  Julian  to  his  shrinking  wife.  "  You  come  to  a  house 
where  it  is  dishonoured ;  you  permit  it  to  be  mentioned  where  it  is  no 
passport  to  respect  1  Follow  me ;  I  will  take  good  care  that  so  heavy  a 
charge  is  not  again  in  the  keeping  of  so  weak  a  woman."  He  grasped  her 
aim  rudely  as  he  spoke,  and  dragged  her  towards  the  door.  Her  mother 
stood  inomovable ;  her  old  governess  hid  her  face  like  one  who  cannot 
hear  to  see  a  torture  inflicted.  Alexander  came  to  her  side,  and  without 
looking  up,  braved  the  furious  look  of  Julian,  which  he  knew  was  upon 
him ;  but  he  directed  his  attention  to  Iris  only.  "  Take  courage,"  he 
said;  "jAr  Mother,  the  Church,  will  never  forsake  her  obedient  children." 
**  Insolent !"  cried  Julian  %  "  who  are  you,  that  ventures  to  address  the  wife 
of  Brakov?"  But  Iris,  speaking  at  the  same  moment,  said  in  a  half 
extinct  voice  to  Alexander,  "Alas!  Nadrione  Spetnione;  I  have  so 
hmged  to  see  my  mother :  and,  behold — what  is  come  of  it  1" 
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There  lias  been  a  Timotby  Pugh  sexton  of  St.  Sha^cli's  the  Greater 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  For  three  generations  we  have  been  called 
Timothy,  and  for  three  generations  we  have  been  Sextons;  and  the  incident 
r  am  going  to  tell  you  about  took  place  just  previous  to  my  father's  death, 
mid,  consequently,  previous  to  the  parish  making  me  Sexton.  But  the  old 
ppntleman,  before  he  was  taken,  was  laid  up  for  thirteen  months  or  more  ; 
nnd  as  I  had  been  about  the  church  ever  since  I  could  walk,  had, 
been  christened,  confirmed,  and  married  in  it,  besides  being  brought  up  in 
tlie  Free  School,  and  our  having  paid  rates  and  taxes  always  regularly, — 
CAmsidfering  all  these  things,  you  see;  it  was  nothing  but  natural  that  I 
should' take  my  father's  place,  and  fulfil  the  duties  just  as  he  had  done,., 
till  the  Easter  Day  when  the  old  man  died  (he  breathed  his  last  while 
tiie  bells  were  chiming,  as  he  had  always  prayed  to  do),  and  I  was  (as  T 
Siiy,  only  naturally  again)  elected  to  wear  the  gown  with  the  velvet  tippet 
nnd  buttons,  and  succeed  him  in  the  duties  of  Sexton. 

It  was  just  in  this  interval,  which  for  non-parishioners  of  St.  Shadrach's 
represents  the  year  eighteen-hundred  and  forty-six  or  so,  that  I  found, 
one  November  morning,  a  stranger,  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  ^aa^ 
before  the  west  dbor,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  eleven, 
that  he  might  obtain  access  to  the  Yestry  Room. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  this ;  for,  as  anybody  can  see 
^v^io  reads  the  black-board  in  the  porch,  "  l%e  Clergy  attend,  every  day 
in  the  week  except  Saturday,  from  11  to  12,  for  Clerical  Duties;*^ 
that  is,  for  Baptisms,  Churchings,  Marriages,  Certificate  granting,  and 
llegister  searching;  and  we  think  "  business  very  slack,"  as  Mr.  Church- 
wanlen  Fowler  says,  if  we  have,  per  diem,  less  than  six  paying  applicants, 
and  twice  the  number  of  poor  inquirers,  who  give  no  other  fee  but  thanks, 
and  if  the  Rector  receives  less  than  £2  10s.  "lawful  British  money," 
whereof  I,  Timothy  Pugh,  take  fourpence  in  the  shilling.  To  return, 
however, — this  being  all  in  the  way  of  business,  I  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  gentleman  waiting  for  me  that 
cold  November  morning ;  but  directly  I  looked  at  his  face,  I  began  to 
feel  unaccountable  curiosity,  and  was  vexed  that  he  did  not  tell  me  quicker 
what  I  could  do  for  him  amongst  the  musty  registers. 

He  was  not  a  very  tall  man,  nor  a  very  short  one;  not  a  very  stout  man, 
nor  a  very  thin  one ;  but,  as  far  as  dimensions  went,  very  much  We  other 
men.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  what  one  saw  in  him  *that  made  one  wonder, 
but  what  one  did  not  sec.  He  had  no  eyebrows  worth  naming,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible lips,  fmd  his  skin  was  so  colourless  and^accid  that  his  organization 
might  have  dispensed  with  blood  altogether.  The  difficulty  was  to  imagine 
the  course  adopted  by  him  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  blush ;  one 

•  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  tale  the  narrator's  exact  worcU  are  given,  gubse- 
quently,  only  here  and  there  a  characteristic  phrase  or  twOj,^ 
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was  in  cliarity  bound,  to-  believe  he  never  did  anytyng  whereof  he  was 
ashamed.  Suck  was  the  person  who  stopped  in  his  proHienade  a^ong  the 
tombstones  which  named  *' the  underlying  dead/'  as  I.  unlocked  the  outer 
gate,  and  who  took  his  stand  silently  by  my  side,  making  entries  in  a 
small  green  note-book  whicK  he  earned' iu  his  hand^.as  I  searched  in  my 
great  bunch  for  the  key  of  the  Vestiy  Eoem. 

I  had  just  foimd  this  key  (it  is  near  of  a  size  with  the  organ-gallery 
key,  and  always  puzzles  me  which,  is  which),  and  was  about  to  ask  my 
bloodless  friend's  particular  business/ when  up  throiigh  the  opposite  gate 
comes  a  second  g^itleman^aa  great  a  contrast  as  could  well  be  conceived 
to  the  propnetor  of  the  note-boak.  Bed  faced,  red  handed,  portly,  san- 
^oineousy  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  roll  in  his.  voice,  he  accosted 
me,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  sight  of  him,  sonorously — 

"  Not  in  time  to  be  first  served,  I  see;  but  a  good  second  at  all  events. 
Willj^eMcr  business  take  a-veiy  loi>g  time,  if  I  may  venture  to  put  the 
qoeation.  Sir?" 

"It  depends  on  circumstances,"  said  our  first  friend ;  "it  might  be 
ten. minutes — it  migl^  be  ten  hour^.perhaps.f 

"  I  hope  it  won't,  by  Jove,  or  I  shall  lose  the  12-30  Brighton  train 
to  a  certainty;  but  there  is  no  use  wasting  time*— will  you  please  to 
attend  to  that  gentleman,  sexton?" 

I  looked  at  our  friend,  and  turned  to  the  iron  safe. 

"You  wish  to  search  the  books,  I  presmne?" 

**Tes" — he  referred  to  his  note-book — "for  the  entiy  of  the  burial  of 
one  Jared  Harbledowne,  who  died  somewhere  about  1792." 

I  took  out  the  register  of  1792,  and  put  it  open  at  the  month  of 
Januaiy,  Just  then  the  Curate  came  in,  and  a  party  with  a  child  to  be 
christened ;  so  I  was  left  to  watoh  the  gentlemen,  and  to  see  how  many 
years  they  searched. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  I  to  the  stout  gentleman. 

"  Certificate  of  burial  of  Susanna  Plumridge,  who  died  1683." 

I  placed  the  book  before  him.  It  is  a  very  curious  old  register,  with 
many  remarkable  people's  names  in  it ;  but  the  present  investigator  of  it 
was  clearly  no  antiquarian,  for  the  old-fashioned  spelling  puzzled  him 
amazingly,  and  he  kept  asking,  me  to  read  words  for  him,  and  to  explain 
contractions  and  account  for  omissions,  and  give  hira  all  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, ii  a  manner  quite  embarrassing;  for  it  is  our  rule  that  the  sexton  only  • 
help  m  the  search  of  the  party  who  comes  in  first,  and  I  was  busy  looking 
over  the  left-hand  pages  of  the  1792  register,  while  the  note-book  man 
looked  over  the  right-hand  ones.  And  liking  always  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  it  was  particularly  tiresome  to  be  hurried  off*  to  look  for  Plumridges 
when  r  had-  just  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  for  Harbleda^Ties ;  and 
indeed,  our  stout  Mend  did  so  fume  and  chatter,  and  drop  his  spectacles, 
and  lose  his  place,  and  otherwise  agitate  himself,  that  I  felt  persuaded  he 
must  inevitably  miss  the  name  if  it  were  really  entered  there.     Ypry  dif-. 
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ferently  did  the  punctual  man  proceed  in  bis  investigation.  There  was  no 
doubt  be  was  a  thorough  man  of  business,  for  be  searched  so  carefully. 
He  looked  down  every  page  twice;  he  put  his  thumb-nail  (which  was 
bitten  very  much  by  the  way)  on  every  smgle  entiy,  and  repeated  every 
lumie  in  an  audible  whisper.  He  looked  twice  at  every  page  which  bad  a 
name  begiiming  with  a  J,  or  an  H  in  it,  and  appealed  to  me  to  read  the 
lines  where  the  ink  was  pale  or  the  writing  unintelligible.  Meanwhile, 
our  stout  friend  was  enduring  torments.  He  shuffled  and  sidled, 
fidgeted  and  flustered,  and  took  out  his  watch,  and  fluffed  up  his  hair 
with  his  hand,  and  smacked  his  lips,  and  blew  his  nose,  and  whistled 
and  hummed  tunes,  and  kicked  his  heeb,  and,  folding  his  hands,  beat 
a  tattoo  with  his  thumbs  on  his  stomach;  in  short,  to  all  appearance 
wriggled  through  fifty-eight  as  uncomfortable  minutes  as  1  can  well  con- 
ceive possible.  The  Curate  was  engaged  during  this  tnne  in  different 
services;  for  after  the  Baptism  a  Wedding  party  came  in  unusually 
late  that  morning,  and  I  had  to  help  the  Searcher  who  having  come  first 
was  entitled  to  be  first  served.  So  nobody  could  attend  to  the  second  appli- 
cant, my  stout  friend,  and  he  was  obliged  to  look  by  himself  whidi 
made  the  process  doubly  tedious. 

The  sflence  was  at  last  broken. 

*<  I  have  looked  through  ten  years,"  said  the  bloodless  man,  ''going 
backwards  from  1792  to  1782 ;  that  will  be— how  much  ?" 

"  Five  and  sixpence,"  said  1,  adding  the  accustomed  explanation — 
''  one-shilling  for  the  first  year,  and  sixpence  for  each  succeeding  one." 

''I  fancy  I  must  try  to  obtain  more  precise  information;  my  informant 
is  convinced  Jared  Harbledowne  wa»  buried  in  this  parish  from  the 
minute  and  circumstantial  recollections  of  his  only  surviving  sister.  Your 
church  is  open  to-morrow,  I  believe?"    I  said  that  it  was. 

"  Good  morning !  I  am  sorry  to  have  interfered  with  your  business. 
Sir."  He  said  this  in  a  sardonic  tone,  and  with  a  grim  bow  disappeared 
out  of  the  vestry-room.     The  clock  struck  twelve  as  he  went  out. 

"  There  is  no  time,  1  suppose,  to  look  through  any  more  years  for 
what  /want  ?"  said  the  second  comer,  ruefully. 

**  My  orders  are  to  close  punctually  at  twelve." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  come  to-morrow ;  but  it  is  confoundedly  incon- 
venient. With  your  help  I  could  have  looked  through  twenty  years."  And 
he  bustled  off,  sneezing  and  coughing  out  defiant  stem  chases,  as  it%ere, 
in  a  manner  belligerent  and  tempestuous. 

I  went  home,  as  usual,  and  thought  nothiug  about  the  two  men ;  but 
the  next  morning  they  came  again,  and  almost  the  same  scene  was 
enacted  by  them.  Our  bloodless  friend  was  provokingly  early ;  our  stout 
friend  unluckily  late ;  a^d  the  rule,  "  first  come  first  served,"  was  again 
acted  on  to  his  perplexity  and  discomfiture.  Searcher  One  was  sardonic ; 
Searcher  Two  was  choleric.  It  was  exactly,  in  fact,  like  the  preceding  day; 
so  like,  that  it  resembled  the  performance  of  a  play^Mch  jhad  been 
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'desianded  for  repetition  a  second  evening.  Precisely  the  same  dry 
reticence  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Punctual  man ;  precisely  the  same 
irritable  restlessness  marked  the  Late  one.  The  dock  struck  twelve,  and 
found  them  in  the  same  state  as  it  had  fonnd  them  on  the  previous  day. 
Searcher  One  had  discovered  nothing;  Searcher  Two  had  discovered 
nothing.  Both  departed  on  their  several  ways,  and  I  locked  up  the 
church  and  went  home.  This  happened  on  a  Friday,  so  for  two  days 
there  was  no  Vestry  wprk.  On  Monday  they  came ;  and  again  on  Tuesday : 
tlie  bloodless  man  saturnine ;  the  sanguineous  man  boisterous — and  so  on 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  through  a  ponring  rain,  through  a 
blinding  mid-London  fog.  So  regularly  did  the  two  come,  that  I  should 
have  as  soon  thought  of  the  curate  disappointing  us.  As  was  natural, 
they  grew  quite  used  to  meetiug,  and  exchanged  little  civilities  and  jokes 
witii  each  other  at  last ;  but  they  never  went  beyond  the  church  porch 
together^  as  the  stout  man's  way  always  lay  to  the  west,  and  the  note- 
book man's  way  citywards ! 

This  lasted  for  three  weeks  and  two  days.  They  searched  for  such  a 
number  of  people!  Jared  H^bledowne  and  his  eight  sons,  Susanna 
Plumridge  and  her  five  sisters,  were  abandoned  quite  early  in  the  day;  and 
then  they  began  to  look  for  these  people's  relations,  never  mind  how  many 
removes  off — ^uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, nieces,  nephews,  tenth  cousins,  sixteenth  cousins ; — any  mortal 
man  whose  name  had  been  Harbledowne — any  mortal  woman  whose  name 
had  been  Plumridge,  appeared  to  be  worth  inquiring  after.  But  none 
were  ever  found. 

I  puzzled  over  it  at  odd  times  very  much,  and  wondered  what  fortunes 
the  Harbledownes  and  Plumridges  must  have  left  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  prove  their  deaths,  and  whether  they  were  any 
relation  to  each  other  ?  and  (if  any)  what  ?  and  why  they  were  reported 
to  have  been  buried  in  St.  Shadrach's  the  Greater,  when  they  had  never 
lived  in  it ;  for  neither  my  father  nor  I  had  ever  heard  the  name,  though 
we  had  been  ratepayers  so  many  years.  All  these  things  I  turned  over 
and  over,  as  I  walked  from  my  house  to  church,  and  from  church  home, 
but  found,  of  course,  no  solution  whatever  to  my  perplexity. 

At  length  the  solution  came,  however ;  and  in  this  wise : 

It  was  Sunday  night,  and  I  had  "  turned  into"  bed,  but  somehow,  I 
ooul^  not  sleep  a  wink.  Whether  it  was  anxiety  about  the  illness  in  the 
house,  or  whether  it  was  a  presentiment,  or  whether  it  was  indigestion,  I 
do  not  know;  but  sleep  I  could  not.  At  last,  about  one  o'clock,  as  I 
guessed  afterwards,  I  dropped  off  to  sleep— not  a  refreshing  sleep,  for 
I  began  to  dream  directly  such  a  flEUitastical  queer  dream ;  I  fancied  I  saw 
father,  and  the  rector,  and  the  churchwardens,  and  myself,  trying  to  put 
out  a  fire  that  was  burning  the  chancel  pait  of  the  old  church  down,  and 
that  as  fast  as  we  got  it  under  with  buckets  of  water,  the  two  men  who 
had  been  searching  the  registers  for  the  past  three  weeks  poured  oil  out 
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of  two  ^nreftt  sfltrar  fk^ns  wMch  tbey  carried,  snd  miie  tte  flsnes  liiaze 
up  iugher  and  fieroer,  and  roar  and  hiss  louder  and  more  tngrOy,  "Siai 
Ibey  bad  done  before  our  people  began  to  damp  Hmm.  I  «Bi9med  to  -mAe 
efforts  to  ^top  Ihe  rascals,  I  recollect ;  but  tbey  slipped  aw9f  tbvoi^i 
the  flames  or  anywhere  when  1  tried  to  catch  them ;  and  I  iroke  up  into 
bidden  conseiottsness  of  two  fects ;  first,  that  my  poor  old  father,  half 
dressed,  was  standing  by  my  bed  caHing  my  name,  and  skaking  me; 
secondly,  that  the  dwrch  bell  was  clanging  away  as  I  nefver  had  heard  it 
before,  making  my  dream  seem  a  T«ility. 

The  work  df  helping  my  poor  trembling  fether  back  to  bed,  and'putting 
on  my  coat  and  troosers,  was  only  delayed,  I  fear,  by  ciecrations  at  my 
own  stupid  sleepiness,  Not  ten  minutes,  however,  were  wasted,  amd 
I  was  out  in  the  streets,  keys  in  hand,  huwying  down  Ohuroh-lane. 
My  first  sensation  on  getting  sight  of  St.  Shadrach's  was  one  df  intense 
thankfulness,  i  had  fuDy  expected  to  find  the  streets  as  light  as  dapr,  amd 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  dear  old  tower  encircle<l  with  bickering  floaes. 
But  the  night  had  no  unnatural  garishncss. 

At  onee  I  was  sensible  of  an  odd  reaetion.  From  eirtrcme  tenrar  I 
fek  almost  an  inclination  to  laughter.  My  tragedy  was  become  a  ccmiedy. 
Somebody  had  been  shut  up  in  the  ohuich,  I  supposed;  and,  unable  to 
sleep  coutentedly  in  the  churchwarden's  pew,  with  a  pulpit  cushion  tor 
a  pilow,  had  grown  frightened  at  the  gloom  and  loneliness,  and  deter- 
mined to  get  released  by  terrifying  an  entire  neighbourhood! 

I  reached  the  iron  gates,  and  undid  the  padlock  very  deliberately,  pausiDg 
a  moment  before  I  began  to  turn  the  key  of  the  West  door.  There  were 
voices  inside.  Merc  than  one  person,  then,  had  been  ^hut  up  I  That 
rendered  the  disturbance  still  more  unpafdonable.  Perhops,  thou^,  it 
might  be  the  man  talking  to  himself  to  keep  «p  his  couKige ;  a  feHow  who 
would  knock  me  out  of  my  firart  sleep  in  this  mnjustifiable  manner  wodld 
be  capable  of  any  wanton  stupidity.  I  listened  again.  The  voices  wese 
so  distinct  that  they  eould  not  come  from,  otte  person.  Just  then  an  im- 
portant omission  on  my  part  occurred  to  me.  I  had  been  so  poaaesaed 
with  the  idea  of  finding  the  church  biasing  Hke  a  bonfire,  that  I  had  eome 
out  of  my  house  without  a  light ;  and  how  did  I  knowwhat  1  mi^t  find 
inside?  One  look  more  1  I  fancied  that  thrwugli  the  keyhole  a  narrow 
gleam  flashed  for  a  second.  I  looked  agum,  but  there  wasnolhing  (rf  the 
sort.  .Fust  as  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  Tun  home  and  g«t  my  lantern, 
a  poBeeman  passed ;  I  called  him  inside  -the  Tails,  and  unlocked  the  door. 
There  was  nothing  unosud  in  the  porch,  or  nave,  or  vestty ;  *80  we  went 
up  to  the  bdfry---^which,l  ought  to  say,  is  closelo  the  munimeitt,  or  stna^; 
room.  As  we  went  up  the  steps  we  hentd  voices  infieree alteredtbn,  anlt- 
ter«d  oaths,  and  the  ^stamping  of  feet,  as  of  two  persons  strugglMij. 

We  Tusftied  in ;— 4he  policennm  with  his^rtaff  out ;  I  witba  poker  from 
the  "Vestry  fender.    The  sight  we  saw  was  curious  indeod. 

'On  the'fioar,  his  hands  tied  behind  him  withihebelktppBj-md  Ueed- 
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ing  ftom  a  scientifically-adminisiered  blow  over  the  eye,  was  an  ill^Iookiiig, 
atnrdOy-built  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket,  writhing  with  pain,  and  yenting 
impotent  fuiy  in  oaths  and  blasphemies.  In  the  centre  of  the  joom,  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  struggle,  were  two  other  men,  one  of  whom  I  saw  at 
a  glance  to  be  my  bloodless  friend — the  proprietor  of  the  green  note-book, 
ihe  laborious  inyestigator  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Harbledownes.  The 
other  combatant — who  at  the  moment  we  entered  was  evidently  getting  the 
worst  of  it — I  did  not  recognize  for  some  moments,  and  then  only  by  his 
voice,  as  the  sanguineous  man  of  choleric  temper,  the  persevering  but  im- 
patieut  inquirer  into  the  genealogy  of  the  Flumridges. 

A  few  talismanic  signs  and  words  made  ns  understand  which  side  we 
were  to  take,  and  in  five  minutes  i^om  the  time  of  our  landing  in  the 
belfry    the  bloodless  man    and  his   accomplice  were  most  artistically 
handcuffed ;  and  our  gallant  friend,  who,  freed  from  rouge,  a  false  scalp, 
and  bushy  grey  whiskers,  stood   ''  confest "   as  the  renowned  detective 
pdice  officer  Sharpus,  had  explained  eveiything  to  the  following  effect : — 
"From  in/ormaiion  received,**  he  (the  P.D.O.)  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  was  shortly  to  be  made  to  rob  the  Church  of  St.  Shadrach 
the  Greater  of  its  costly  and  celebrated  Communion  plate.     The  principal 
person  in  the  affair  was  the  Knight  of  the  Bloodless  Countenance,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  muniment 
and  plate-room,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  obtain  casts  wherein  to  make  false 
keys  of  the  cupboards,  safes,  &c.,  he  had  visited  the  Vestry  for  the  past  three 
weeks  under  pretence  of  semrohing  the  registers.     The  object  of  the  officer 
wsB  to  prevfflit  his  taking  an  impression  of  the  keys,  which  would  have 
rendered  detection  very  difficult;  and  therefore,  under  a  similar  pretence  of 
requiring  certificates  of  burials,  he  had  watched  him  narrowly.   Tired  with 
the  delay,  the  swell-mobsman  had  given  up  his  first  plan  and  determined 
to  resort  to  the  clumsier  and  less  artistic  method  of  forcing  the  lock 
of  the  vestiy  door.     Sharpus,  however,  was  not  to  be  thrown  out.     He 
ascertained  that  Sunday  night  was  the  time  of  the  proposed  burglaiy. 
To  have  watched  the  outside  of  the  building  with  unusual  strictness 
would  have  been  certain  to  have  kindled  suspicion,   and  would  have 
induced  the  rascals  to  defer  the  attempt ;  so  he  hit  upon  the  uigenioiis 
expedient  of  attending  Divine  service,  taking  care  to  place  himself  in  an 
obscure  comer  behind  a  Gallery  pillar,  and  afterwards,  crouching  down 
m  one  of  the  high  pews,  to  allow  himself  to  be  locked  in.     When  the 
building  was  perfectly  quiet,  he  had  stolen  out  of  his  lurking-place  and 
kept  watch  in  the  muniment  room,  intending  to  let  the  thieves  enter,  and 
then  lock  them  in  and  hold  them  prisoners  for  the  night.     They  had 
however  entered  by  a  window  in  the  side  aisle,  so  the  "  njouse-trap,"  as 
Sharpus  called  it,  had  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  meet  them  on  the  iop 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  belfry.     One  of  the  fellows,  we  have  seen,  he 
had  stunned,  and  placed  hora  de  combat  for  a  time ;    but  his  old  friend  of 
the  vestry,  as  lithe  as  a  serpent  and  as  hard  as  iron,  was  quite  enough  fori 
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Mm  alone ;  and  (the  man  he  had  punished  giving  signs  of  recovery)  he 
thought  it  best  to  admit  others  to  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  and  give 
the  alarm  by  pulling  the  beU. 

Most  of  the  above  facts  I  learnt  on  the  spot ;  but  the  details  were 
added  by  the  D.P.O.  when  we  discussed  the  affair  at  length  over  a 
bowl  of  capital  punch,  on  the  day  when  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
of  St.  Shadrach's,  past  and  present,  gave  our  ingenious  friend  a  Gold 
Snuff-box,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  for  his  diligent  conservation  of  the 
property  of  their  Church. 

As  for  the  two  rascals  who  had  given  us  so  much  trouble,  the  maH 
stunned  by  Sharpus  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  years 
imprisonment ;  the  other  rascal,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  implicated 
in  half  a  dozen  attempts  equally  hazardous,  really  bore  the  name  of  Peter 
Harbledowne,  though  this  lay  bedded  under  several  strata  of  aliases;  and 
for  some  time,  in  his  own  select  circle,  he  had  been  known  by  the 
suggestive  but  zoological  soubriquet  of  "  The  Ferret."  The  attempt  at 
sacrilege,  however,  was  his  last  offence  up  to  the  present  date,  for  he  is  now 
(as  the  newspapers  say)  "expiating  his  outrageous  violation  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  by  a  long  term  of  rigorous  penal  servitude." 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story. 

About  six  months  after  the  trial  of  the  two  men,  I  read  in  the  second 
column  of  "  The  Times  "  the  following  advertisement : — 

"NEXT  OF  KIN.— Harbledowne.— £20,000.    Fifty  Pounds  Reward. 

Wanted,  relatives  of  Henry  and  Selina  Harbledowne  (Brother  and 

Sister),  and  of  Jared  Harbledowne,  their  cousin,  living  in  London, 

1799;   and  of  George,  "William,  Frederic  and  Peter  Harbledowne, 

brothers  and  son  of  Jared  Harbledowne.     £50  reward  to  whoever 

shall  forward  the  address  of  the  relatives.     Apply,  by  letter,   to 

Eldon  Charge,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Gray*s  Inn,  W.C." 

The  case  to  which  the  advertisement  related  was  a  very  curious  and 

interesting  one,  as  the  pages  of  the  "  St.  James's  Magazine  "  may 

some  day  show ;   and  Sliarpus,  who  was  (of  course)  employed  in  it,  told 

me  that  Peter  H.  was  the  only  member  of  a  large  Yorkshire  family  of 

whom  any  trace  could  be  discovered ;   and,  consequently,  that  if  he  hail 

kept  himself  honest  and  respectable,  the  lipless  and  eyebrowless  "  Man  of 

the  Note-book,"  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  instead  of  a  convict  m 

the  prison  at  Chatham,  the  fortunate  inheritor  of  £20,000  ! ! 

Yes,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  I  fancy  we  might  find  that  to  be 
the  moral  of  every  life ;  'tis  certainly  the  one  to  be  deduced  from  the  fate 
of  the  "  Searchers  at  St.  Shadrach's. 

Foe  once  you  have  a  homily  from  the  Vestby  instead  of  the 
Pulpit  II 
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The  destractire  calamity  whicli  has  laid  tluree  acres  of  warehouses  waste 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  may  naturally  be  taken  as  the  text 
for  a  brief  account  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  an  attempt  to  appreciate  its 
inraluable  services,  and  to  estimate  the  condition  of  London,  relatively  to 
other  great  cities,  with  reference  to  its  means  of  protection  against  fire. 

Many  a  reader  will  remember  a  very  remarkable  picture  of  John 
Mniais',  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  some  years  ago. 
It  was  called  "  The  Rescue.**  The  scene  was  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  storeys  of  a  house.  The  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  lambent 
flickering  tongues  of  flame  breathing  through  from  above,  told  plainly  of  the 
presence  of  the  Fire  Demon.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  foreground,  clad 
merely  in  her  night-dress — (the  Demon  mostly  comes  when  the  household  is 
asleep) — kneeling  upon  the  stairs,  and  stretching  her  arms  forward  and  up- 
ward. The  straining  of  the  eye-balls,  the  intense  expression  of  the  face,  told 
of  the  heart  agony,  the  despair,  she  had  suffered,  and  the  rich  gush  of  happi- 
ness that  had  succeeded  them.  Bursting  through  the  thick  veil  of  smoke 
comes  a  fireman  of  the  Brigade,  fully  equipped  for  his  work.  How  calm 
and  brave,  and  fit  for  his  purpose,  he  looks  1  What  more  is  needed  to  the 
maldng-up  of  a  hero  ?  The  strong,  useful  black  helmet,  the  axe  and  the 
sober  dress,  are  better  for  such  work  than  gold  lace  and  plumes  would  be. 
But  see !  He  bears  in  either  arm  a  chubby  darling  one,  and  to  his  back 
a  third  little  fellow  clings.  This  is  why  the  mother  stretches  out  her 
arms  to  the  Brigade-man  with  such  frantic  gladness ;  this  is  why  she 
almost  seems  to  worship  the  plain,  calm,  strong,  brave  man,  who  has 
saved  those  whose  loss  would  have  been  her  death.  What  cares  she  for 
aught  else  ?  The  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  may  make  a  merry  bonfire : 
though  the  Turkey  carpet  on  the  stairs,  and  the  lace  upon  her  night- 
clothes,  indicate  the  presence  of  wealth — what  of  that  ?  Her  darlings  are 
saved,  and  she  owes  what  is  indeed  "  The  Rescue,*'  to  the  Brigade. 

In  seeking  the  subject  for  this  fine  picture,  the  artist  had  no  need  to 
visit  the  regions  of  fiction.  It  was  an  every-day  matter  of  fact,  such  as 
happens  hundreds  of  times  every  year.  Poor  Braidwood  told  us  there 
were  two  fires  and  a  haK  in  London  for  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  at  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  there  is  at  least  the  risk  of  sacrifice  of  life. 
Much  of  this  is  overcome  by  the  efforts  of  the  persons  exposed  to  danger ; 
m  other  cases,  they  get  aid  from  the  public  and  the  police.  A  short  time 
^,  a  brave  cabman  (and  cabmen  can  be  brave)  rescued  a  whole  family 
out  of  a  house  burning  near  Cheapside,  by  getting  upon  the  roof  of  his 
cab  and  assisting  the  inmates  out  of  the  first-floor  windows.  In  other 
cases,  the  Escapes  prorided  by  the  excellent  society  of  which  Mr.  Sampson 
Low  is  Secretary,  do  inestimable  service.  But,  of  all  instrumentalities  for 
rescue,  which,  under  Providence,  axe  promoted  to  save  human  life,  none  is 
to  be  compared  to  the  Fire  Brigade.  ^  i 
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The  Fire  Brigade  may  be  saicT  to  liave  originated  with  the  noble  man 
who  organized  it,  and  commanded  it,  until  he  met  his  death  the  other  day, 
brayely  dcnng^  his  duty  in  its  foremost  rank.  Jaikies  Braidwood  was  a 
dtizea  of  Edinburgh :  he  was  bom  in  1800 ;  his  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker ;  and  up  to  the  year  1834  young  James  worked  at  that  tmde.  On 
the  15th  and  16th  of  November,  1824,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  began  in  the  Royal  Bank  Close,  and  destroyed  the  houses  at 
the  part  of  the  south  side  of  High  Street  and  the  eastern  angle  of  Parlia- 
ment Square ;  it  destroyed  the  steeple  and  spire  of  the  Tron  Church,  and, 
in  a  word,  laid  the  fairest  part  of  the  Old  Town  in  ruins.  There  is  a  foil 
account  of  tiiat  fire  in  Blackwoo^a  Magagine  (No.  XCV.),  and  it  appears 
tkat  some  of  the  most  famous  contributors  of  that  periodidfl-^then  in  ita 
palmiest  days — ^were  present.  About  that  time  the  subject  of  a  fire  had 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  a  '*  Noctes ;"  Hogg  and  Tidder  going  out 
to  see  a  shoemaker's  shop  burnt  down,  where  the  Shepherd  gets  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  watch ;  and  they  both  return  to  Norths  whom  they  had  left 
asleep  on  the  aofti,  and  wind  up  with  one  of  Ambrose's  suppers.  CeFtainly, 
Scott  was  present  at  this  great  fire ;  for  the  writer  of  tiie  article  relates  how 
the  Great  Unknown  dropped  his  stick  upon  the  pavement  when  the  steeple 
of  the  Tron  Chureh  felL  It  was  at  tiiat  fire  that  James  Braidwood  first 
distinguished  himself.  Shortly  after  it  he  organized  the  Edinburgh  Fire 
Brigade,  and  was  made  its  Superintendent.  He  wrote  a  book  about  the 
best  modes  of  dealing  with  fires,  and  even  struck  out  new  theories  on  the 
subject  from  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  Perceiving  the  slight  etfect 
that  water  directed  up  the  outside  of  a  house  has  upon  the  flames  within,, 
he  first  introduced  the  system  of  entering  the  burning  piles  and  combating 
the  Demon  in  his  secretest  and  most  dangerous  lurking-places.  In  the 
tall  Edinburgh  houses  the  superiority  of  tMs  plan  was  at  once  obvious. 

Previous  to  1833  London  had  no  Fire  Brigade.  The  means  to  put 
out  fires  were  provided  in  a  desultory  and  disorganized  manner,  and  were 
not  very  effectual.  The  parishes  had  small  engines,  and  fire-buckets  were 
to  be  found  in  warehouses,  and  large  houses  of  business  or  residence.  It 
is  true,  that  the  L^slature  (stimulated  thereto  by  the  Great  Fire  of  16«6) 
had  passed  an  Act  of  Parlmment  "for  preventing  and  suppressing  of 
fires  within  the  City  of  London,  and  Liberties  thereof;"  but  in  truth 
it  wa«  foimd  that  fires  would  not  be  obedient  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  but 
rather,  made  small  account  of  documents  which  were  fit  for  little  else  than 
to  be  burnt.  When  the  Insurance  Offices  came  into  existence  they  pro- 
vided each  its  own  fire-engines ;  possibly  finding  it  dieaper  to  put  out 
fires — the  damages  of  which  they  had  to  pay  for — than  to  let  them  bam  on. 
Still,  there  was  no  action  of  an  organized  kind  until  1833,  whm  the  In 
snrance  OfRces  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  amaii^annte  their  forces 
and  ibmn^  a  Pbtc  Brigade.  That  same  year  James  Braidwood  wm  sent  for 
to  come  fix)m  Edinburgh  and  tadse  conmand  of  the  new  corps ;  and  from 
that  time  London  had  a  Fire  Brigade.  ^  j 
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How  well  and  DoUy  be  did  Ma  duty  there  i»  litUe  need  for  ua  to  tdil. 
Dvniig  the  past  month  tJbe  papers  have  teemed  with  anecdotes  aad  traits  of 
his  bn¥e]y-^ent  a»d  addve  life.  One  while  we  hear  Lis  calmness  ia 
pexil  extolled — a  calmness  so  potent  that  it  quelled  the  fears  of  timorous 
women  and  children  i  another  tells  how  he  bore  barrels  of  gunpowder 
from  the  flames,  holding  them  high  aboye  his  head,  and  directing  his  men 
to  pkj  the  water  oirer  the  dangerous  commodity  as  he  walked*  When 
he  met  hia  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  kindly  office  of  admiiufiteung 
restocatire  refceshment  to  some  of  his  mea  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
fiescenass  of  the  heat.  Honoured,  beloved,  his  life  was  one  long  ooaer 
of  bx&¥e  deeds, — of  deeds  more  noble  than  those  which,  gild  the  sddier's 
laordi,  just  as  aaTmg  is  nobler  than  killing.  '*  In  a  rude,  modest  form 
(\£r.  Carlyle  writes  of  him),  actually  a  kind  of  hero."  Modest,  surely,  aa 
all  true  heroes  are ;  but  why  "  rude  '*  we  know  not.  Certainly  it  was  no 
rude  or  comoioa  man  whom  the  people  mourned  as  they  thronged  in 
thoneaads  to  do  honour  to  hia  funeral,  winding  its  slow  and  aolenm  way 
to  the  Abney  Cemetery.  Ere  we  bid  farewell  to  Braidwood,  let  us  venture 
to  express  a  hope,  that  the  mourning  of  those  thousands  may  take  some 
more  solid  and  definite  form  than  mere  words.  Mr.  Carlyle  very  properly 
proposed  that  something  should  be  done  by  the  public  for  the  endowment 
of  his  family,  as  a  recognition  of  the  merit  of  him  whom  they  have  lost. 
Theise  has  been  a  meeting  at  the  ^lansion  House,  and  an  influential  conx- 
mittee  appointed.     Let  us  hope  the  results  will  be  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Ia  dealing  with  the  great  fire  at  Cotton's  Wharf,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  poor  Braidwood,  the  reporters  have  taken  strange  liberties  of 
hmguage  and  of  fancy^  The  loss  has  been  estimated  variously-*— from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  six  millions  sterling.  Soberer  and  more  detailed 
calculations  make  it  little  over  a  million.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be 
asking  too  much  to  expect  severe  arithmetic  from  gentlemen  who  are 
capable  of  comparing  the  Thames  to  "  a  stream  of  burnished  gold,'*  and 
'  the  scene  of  the  fire  itself  to  "  a  city  of  Semi ramis-boking  temples,  among 
whidi  the  firemen,  with  their  antique  helmets,  moved  about  like  so  many 
SardanapalusesJ'  These  imaginative  gentlemen  have  also  repeated  over 
and  over  again  the  assertion,  that  this  was  by  for  the  largest  conflagration 
Uiat  had  taken  place  in  London,  since  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Would 
that  it  had  been  so !  Unfortunately,  the  terrible  roll  of  the  Fire  Demon's 
conquests  tells  us  far  otherwise.  In  1716  there  was  a  great  fire  at 
Wapping,  which  entirely  consumed  a  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  Thirty- 
two  years  later  there  was  an  awful  conflagration  about  Comhill,  which 
destroyed  two  hundred  houses.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1794,  there  was  a 
fire  at  Wapping,  which  burnt  six  hundred  and  thirty  houses,  and  a 
warehouse  containing  35,000  bags  of  saltpetre.  Over  the  very  ground 
around  London  Bridge  there  have  been  fires  before  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
rivalling  this  one  in  magnitude ;  and  the  ancient  History  of  London  tells 
of  a  fearful  calamity  which  consumed  the  whole  of  the  bridge,  and  caused 
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tlie  destruction  of  about  two  thousand  persons  who  happened  to  be  on  it 
at  the  time.  London  Bridge,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  formerly- 
covered  with  houses  built  on  both  sides,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
these  houses  were  set  fire  to  at  either  end,  and  the  poor  people  who  had 
crowded  to  the  bridge  were  either  burnt  like  rats  in  a  haystack,  or  were 
drowned  in  the  rapid  stream,  which  was  their  only  refuge. 

It  is  not  by  sums  of  money,  or  particulars  of  loss,  that  the  worst  work 
of  the  Fire  Demon  can  be  estimated.  Of  course,  it  is  a  calamity  for  large 
stores  of  valuable  property  to  be  destroyed ;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
thoughtless  and  most  illogical  reasoners  who  maintain  that  because  the 
Insurance  Offices  bear  the  loss  no  one  really  loses.  It  is  impossible  to 
destroy  a  million's  worth  of  property  without  making  somebody  a  miltion 
poorer.  But  these  are  losses  that  may  be  borne.  The  Insurance  Offices 
take  their  quota ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  them  that  these  great  fires 
always  beget  a  number  of  fresh  insurances ;  so  that,  somehow  or  other, 
the  loss  is  distributed  among  a  great  many  persons,  and  it  presses  nowhere 
with  any  intolerable  severity.  But  not  so  with  the  loss  of  the  precious 
human  lives.  What  amount  of  insurance  can  represent  the  terrible  agony 
of  those  poor  creatures  who  long  ago  met  their  fearful  death  upon  the 
Bridge,  or  the  still  more  unendurable  agony  of  the  survivors  P  What  sum 
of  money  can  be  offered  to  Mrs.  Braidwood  and  her  six  children  as  a 
compensation  for  the  great  loss  they  have  suffered  ?  What  shall  repay 
the  family  of  poor  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  killed  almost  at  Braidwood*s  side, 
and  of  whom  nothing  was  found  but  a  little  metal  he  had  about  him,  a,nfi. 
8  poor  handful  of  calcined  bones  ?  These  are  the  most  terrible  feats  of 
the  Fire  Demon,  and  it  is  to  preserve  us  from  those  that  we  look  to  the 
Brigade  for  "The  Eescue." 

Those  who  understand  the  matter  appear  to  think  that  London  is  even 
yet  very  inadequately  provided  with  the  means  of  quelling  fires ; — ^Braid- 
wood  thought  and  said  so.  He  deprecated  the  growing  fondness  for  vast 
warehouses  filled  with  combustible  property.  He  ridiculed  the  word  fire- 
proof.  No  building,  he  said,  could  be  considered  fireproof  that  was  filled 
with  goods  more  or  less  combustible.  He  pointed  out  how  the  provisions 
of  the  Building  Act  are  evaded,  and  how  piles  of  building  had  been 
erected  which  were  nothing  but  huge  furnaces,  only  awaiting  a  spark  to 
kindle  them  into  inextinguishable  fires.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  predicted  the  calamity  which  killed  him ;  for  he  pointed  out 
that  wherever  one  of  these  piles  of  fireproof  warehouses  should  be  ignited, 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  Brigade  to  put  it  out.  Had  his 
warning  voice  been  listened  to,  he  might  still  have  been  among  us  to  dare 
and  to  save — still  have  been  ready  to  come  to  the  Rescue. 
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IN  COZY  NOOK. 


EYES    AND    NO    EYES. 

BY  MRS.  LANKESTEB. 

Whex  I  was  a  Httle  g^rl,  children's  libraries  were  not  supplied,  as  they  now 
are,  with  books  of  all  forms  and  colours,  and  containing  dl  sorts  of  amusing 
and  interesting  tales — Science  made  Easy,  and  Eoyal  Eoads  to  learning.  A 
Tory  tiny  shelf  in  our  schoolroom  contained  all  my  fayourite  books,  and  one 
amongst  them,  an  especial  fayourite,  was  Dr.  Aitken's  pleasant  ''  Eyenings 
at  Home."  Oyer  and  oyer  again  haye  I  sat  in  my  own  cozy  nook  under  a 
sheltering  hedge,  with  my  feet  in  a  dry  mossy  ditch,  dreaming  oyer  the 
woaderfal  ''Transmigrations  of  Indur,"  and  picturing  to  myself  what 
creature  I  should  haye  chosen  as  my  habitation  had  I  been  the  Brahmin. 
Qpe  chapter,  headed  ''  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  made  me  eyen  then  feel  how 
much  was  to  be  seen  and  learned,  eyen  in  the  yery  field  where  1  sat,  which 
paidaps  I  had  neyer  noticed  or  known  anything  about.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  yery  want  1  then  felt  to  be  told  something  more  than  1 
eonld  find  in  any  of  my  books,  did  not  help  me  to  think  for  myself,  and  try 
to  Jind  out — ^which,  after  all,  is  the  best  way  of  getting  knowledge ;  for  what 
giyes  us  some  trouble  to  get  at  is  always  more  likely  to  remain  with  us,  and 
,^not  to  be  forgotten.  Long  years  haye  passed  away  since  those  days,  and 
^"my  bebyed  books  are  stored  away  in  a  closet  to  make  room  for  others  of  a 
newer  and  more  attraotiye  kind.  Sometimes  they  ere  taken  out  and  dusted, 
and  turned  oyer  as  "  mamma's  old  books  when  she  was  a  little  girl." 
Children  themselyes  are  still  the  same  as  eyer — ^their  curiosity  to  know, 
their  loye  of  the  wonderful,  is  as  great  now  as  in  the  days  of  their  grand- 
mammas ;  but  it  is  supplied  much  more  bountifully ;  and  1  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  not  sooner  forgotten,  because  there  is 
less  effort  required  Uifind  out.  Since  1  haye  ceased  to  be  a  little  g^rl,  and 
haye  read  and  seen  much  of  what  great  men  haye  been  doing  to  explain 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  unrayel  its  mysteries,  I  haye  often 
thought  that  eyen  the  wisest  people  1  knew  in  the  days  when  I  sat  in  my 
cozy  nook,  were  working  almost  in  the  dark.  A  whole  world  of  wonders 
was  hidden  from  them,  and  it  is  only  since  the  inyention  of  powerful  aids 
to  the  natural  sight  that  we  can  be  said  to  haye  eyes  for  the  many  objects 
that  surround  us.  It  makes  all  the  difference  of ''  eyes  and  no  eyes."  What 
eyes  would  be  to  a  blind  man,  the  microscope  is  to  the  unassisted  yision. 
What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  depriyed  of  sight  I  and  although  we  may 
be  tempted  to  say  *'  one  man's  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's,"  yet  it  is  not 
80.  As  I  read  in  my  fayouritd  book,  all  boys  and  girls  do  not  use  their 
eyes  equally  well— eyen  without  a  microscope  some  see  far  more  than  others. 
The  eye,  toQ,  needs  training  and  teaching-— educating,  in  fact,  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  g^eat  majority  of  mankind 
do  not  see  a  fraction  of  all  they  were  intended  to  see.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  that  '^none  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  won't  see."  Any  one  of  our  senses,  by  cultiyation  and  use,  becomes 
sharper  and  stronger.     Haye  you  not  tried  in  yain  to  oatokHUght  of 
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a  sail  or  a  ship's  mast  at  sea,  when  the  sailor  oa  the  look-out  has 
seen  it  clearly  ?  The  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox  from 
the  white  snow  along  which  it  tuns ;  the  shepherd  can  recognize  the  face 
of  ever  J  sheep  in  his  flock ;  the  Bed  Indian  boys  hold  up  their  hands  to 
each  other  as  marks  to  shoot  at,  sure  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  pass 
between  the  outspread  fingers.  How  few  of  u».  whose  eyes  have  not  been 
educated  specially  can  draw  a  straight  line,  or  cut  a  piece  of  paper 
evenly,  or  throw  a  ball  unerringly.  For  althoiigh  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  eyes  can  be  educated  to  a  mudi  greater  extent  than  others,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  one  negleoting  to  educate  his  eye ;  and  the  worse  it  is  tiie 
more  it  needs  it — and  the  better  it  is,  the  more  it  will  repay  the  effort.  The 
naturalist — he  who  has  thought  and  worked  amongst  the  wonderful  and  curious 
things  of  this  boautif  ul  world,  has  his  eyes  sharpened  and  educated  to  observe ; 
by  constant  habit,  he  sees  at  a  glanoe  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, 
and  thereby  recognitee  its  class  and  order.  He  can,  with  his  eye,  in  a 
moment,  plaoe  the  fragments  of  a  shell,  or  of  a  bone,  in  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  tell  yeu  f^ora  whence  they  came,  and  to  what  creature  they 
belonged.  It  is  said  of  our  great  eorapcurative  anatomist.  Professor  Owen, 
that  so  perfectly  is  his  eye  educated,  and  so  clear  are  ihe  deductions  he 
draws  from  what  he  sees,  that,  on  casually  meeting  with  the  tooth  of  an 
extinct  creature,  he  wiU  tell  you  where  wais  its  exact  position  in  the  jaw  of 
the  living  animal,  where  that  animal  must  have  lived,  and  what  was  its 
form.  19^ot  only,  therefore,  is  it  important  to  see  clearly  and  Accurately,  but 
the  eyes  mmt  mee%  with  a  ready  helper  in  the  brain  ~  the  thought,  whidi 
should  act  upon  what  k  seen,  and,  by  receiving  tlie  images  brought  to  it  by 
the  eye,  produce  ideas.  To  see  clearly,  quickly,  and  accurately,  and  to  see 
as  fttr  as  possible  into  all  tilings  open  for  inquiry,  and  then  to  consider  y^/tH 
the  facts  thus  gained,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  desire  to  improve  their 
own  faculties.  ICo  doubt  we  can  see  things  better  and  more  clearly  tite 
closer  we  can  briag  our  eyes  to  them.  Thus,  if  we  look  aft  a  printed  bUl 
from  the  opposite  side  of  a  street,  we  tiiere  see  only  the  wocds  printed  in 
large  letters ;  go^  a  little  nearer,  and  we  see  the  smaller  letters ;  and,  as  we 
approach,  we  can  read  it  all ;  till,  at  last,  we  get  to  a  point  where  we  can  see 
no  better  by  coanng  closer.  Bat  suppose  all  the  words  were  printed  in  very 
tiny  letters,  so  smedl  that  we  oould  hardly  see  them,  we  oould,  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  bring  our  si^t  nearer  to  the  letters,  and  see. 

I  often  tiiink  of  the  large  roond  glass  in  a  tortoise-shell  fraMe,  with  whi^ 
my  gprandmamma  used  to  read  the  small  print  of  the  hymns  at  chuzdi.  Often 
on  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon,  after  a  dusty  walk  through  a  country  lime,  have 
I  kept  myself  awoke  daring  the  rather  drowsy  discourse  of  our  good 
minister,  by  trying  how  kx^  the  words  would  grow,  and  how  for  off  I  oould 
read  them  tiirough  thia  mu^-oov«ted  glass.  I  wonder  what  the  deav  old 
lady,  who  owned  and  vaked  tius  powerful  gUio,  would  have  said,  oould 
she  kaive  been  told  that  thie  Lurd's  Prayer  should  be  written  on  a  pieee 
of  glass,  in  snisk  tiny  letters,  that  the  whole  appears  but  as  a  speek 
Ito  the  naked  eye;  but  that,  by  the  aid  of  an  iaBtrmnent,  of  whttk 
her  oiiB  glass  wa*  but  the  type,  ike  whole  would  be  made  perfectly 
eliear  aad  distinct  to  the  eight. 

]|(et  long  aga»  a  little  boy  whom  I  know  and  love  deajdy,  hAd  a  birtiiday; 
He  waa  Urn  years  old^  and  as  he  always  loved  toexamini9  MsisAilly  averyttiiBg 
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he  Inau^  eapedally  inaecfs  asd  flowras,  and  to  knowali:  he  oonld  aboot  tileir 
habiti^  bis  papa  promised  him  that  on  this  birthday  he  shonld  hw^  a 
muffoaoope,  mkioh  weuld  Aow  him  mooe,  in  half  an  honr,  of  ali  he  longed 
to  JcBOWt  than  he  could  find  ont  in  a  year  by  hia  own  eye*  alone.  The  dky 
eame,  and  in  the  nuaming^  at  breakfiGtft  time,  tbeve  stood  a  neat  Uttle 
mahogany  case,  directed  ist  my  little  Mend.  '^Hurrah!  here  ia  my 
mioroscope ;  now  how  am  I  to  put  it  together,  dear  papa  ?"  We  set  to  work, 
and  on  opening  the  mahogany  box,  drew  out,  first,  a  neat  brass  stand,  and 
thflon  a  long  brass  tube,  whioh  fitted  on  to  it.  Two  yery  small  brass  boxes, 
on  being  unsorewed,  were  foimd  to  contain  the  lenses,  or  objeot-glasses,  as 
thi^  are  oalled*  ''  Now  then^  let  us  look  at  something !''  '<  Stop,"  said  papa; 
^beibre  we  begin  to  look  at  anything,  we  must  try  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  difference  between  this  beantifol  mrention  and 
the  little  hand-glass  whioh  you  saw  mamma  using  yesterday  to  count  the 
stamens  in  a  flower.  That  glass  was  simply  a  magnifying  lens  whioh  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  in  otder  to  see  throu^  it,  she  had  to  plaoe  it  cloee  to 
&efloww,  and  to  put  her  eye  very  near  the  gplass.  The  early  kind  of 
maoaoofGB  which,  were  used  weie  like  this  glass  of  mammals,  only,  in  order 
to  see  mere  hy  their  aid,  two  or  tdiree  such  glasses  were  "plaoed  together  and 
fijud  in  a  frame,  which  mored  up  and  down  with  rack- 
work.  Underneath  the  passes  was  placed  a  little  plato  of 
brass,  or  a  9tag^y  as  it  was  called,  on  whioh  ihe  object  to  be 
looked  at  was  put  on  a  slide  ti  giaas.  This  arrangement 
was  called  a  simple  mierosoope,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
'  disooveries,  especially  about  plants,  were  made  with  this 
kind  of  mierosoope.  Now,  howeyer,  we  haye  what  is  called 
a  wtnpound  microscope;  and  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
wherein  is  the  difference,  for  this  microscope  of  yours  is  a 
eompomtd  tmcroaeopeu  We  find  that  the  glass  lens,  B,  which 
ia  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  long  brass  tube,  produces 
an  image  of  any  object  ^aeed  underneath  it  (A), 
whidi  image  exists  in  the  air,  some  way  up  the  tube  (C) 
(see  ^.  1).  When,  therefore,  we  look  through  the  glass  at 
the  top  of  the  tube,  we  look  at  the  inutpef  not  at  the  object 
itself;  and  tiie  g^ass  thiou^  which  we  look  being  a 
pewer^  magnifier,  brings  the  object  in  a  yery  enloi^^ed 
form  to  the  eye.  The  eye-piece,,  or  glass  at  the  top  of 
the  tube,  consists  of  two  lenses,  which  magnify  the  image 
of  our  object  to  almost  any  extent.  The  great  expense  of 
a  microsc(^  consists  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
oljeot-glasses,  which  haye  to  be  out  with  exquisite  nicety, 
so  as  to  enable  tiie  sight  to  come  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
the  object,  and  yet  to  giye  a  dear,  distinct  image  of  what 
is  there.  Without  the  eye-piece  at  the  top,  which  magnifies 
this  delioate,  perfsat  image,  it  could  only  be  se^  by  ua 
as  in  a  shnpk  microscope,  with  the  eye  yery  dose  to  it, 
and  its  apparent  sice  would  not  be  nearly  so  large.  Besides 
^  inyention  of  thie  affrangement  of  glasses,  so  as  to  secure 
a  perfect  Image,  t&e  mierosoope  has  been  greatly  improyed  of  late  years  by 
¥Sket  cBscvyeries.     ^Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,' and  you  may  b&  sure  that 
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many  years  of  deep  thonglit,  and  frequent  experiments  and  trials,  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Every  invention 
which  now  seems  to  us  so  simple,  because  we  see  it  in  its  perfect  condition, 
has  been  arrived  at  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  original  inventor 
of  any  great  benefit  to  mankind  lives  to  see  the  fall  and  perfect  growth 
of  his  thought — ^it  is  by  the  united  efforts  of  many  minds  that  perfection  is 
attained." 

"  And  now,**  said  my  little  boy,  **  I  think  I  understand  why  the  micro- 
scope is  like  another  pair  of  eyes,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  all  sorts 
of  things  which  I  cannot  see  without  it.    Let  us  begin  at  once.    I  read 
somewhere  that  a  drop  of  water  contained  creatures  which  we  cannot  see, 
and  dirty  water  has  all  sorts  of  fun  in  it.    Here  is  some  capitally  dirty, 
green  water  out  of  the  flower- vase.    I  am  so  glad  James  forgot  to  throw 
away  my  buttercups  and  grasses  which  I  brought  in  last  week."    They  are 
all  quite  dead ;  but  let  us  see  what  the  water  is  like  where  they  are.    A 
tiny  drop  of  the  dirty  water  was  put  on  the  glass  slide,  and  covered  with 
another  bit  of  very  thin  glass  which  came  with  the  microscope ;   and  after 
bringing  down  the  tube  to  within  a  very  little  distance,  papa,  looking  through 
the  eye-piece,  exclaimed — "  Dead,  indeed!  the  life  is  aU  in  the  water  now!  but 
we  must  set  some  of  these  fellows  free,  and  put  them  into  our  cages,  where  we 
can  better  see  them."    Another  drop  of  water  was  then  put  into  the  little 
glass  box  called  an  animacule  cage.     There,  in  a  fresh  and  beautiful  green 
confervee,  was  a  curious  shrimp-Uke  looking  creature  (Fig.  2),  with 
two  wheels  on  his  head,  the  edges  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
a  delicate  sort  of  fringe,  which  keep  constantly  moving,  and  so 
make  a  sort  of  current  in  the  water.    At  his  tail  he  has  a  pair 
of  nippers,  by  which  he  can  hold  on  to  anything  when  he  pleases ; 
and  he  moves  about  very  rc^idly,  either  by  swimming  with  his 
wheels  fully  out,  or  by  using  first  the  head  and  then  the  tail, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  step.  •  Our  little  friend  could  hardly  help 
laughing  to  see  such  a  funny  fellow  as  this,  but  he  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science  to  do  so,  and  only  exclaimed, 
Fig.  2.   <<  Why,  I  can  see  quite  through  him!    He  is  as  transparent  as  if 
he  were  made  of  glass."    "  Now  let  us  feed  him,"  said  papa.    A  tiny  morsel 
of  bright  crimson  paint  was  put  into  the  water,  which  this  active  little 
fellow  instantly  swallowed  down  his  knouth,  which  is  between  his  wheels. 
Yery  soon  we  saw  a  bright  red  spot  appear  in  his  body,  so  by  this  means  we 
found  out  the  position  of  his  stomach.    The  name  of  this  little  creature  is 
Rotifer  vulgaris^  and  when  we  tried  to  find  him  in  the  cage  without  the 
microscope,  it  was  impossible.     After  looking  at  the  Rotifers,  we  put 
a  drop  of  clean  fresh  water  from  the  pond  into  our  cage,  and  there 
lay  in  one  comer  a  little  green  ball,  which  began  slowly  to  roU  itself 
along  under  the  microscope  over  and  over.     ''Let  us  find  his  mouth, 
too,  papa,"  cried  the  boy.     "Wait  a  bit.     Oh,  wonderful    to  tell,  this 
is  not  an  animal,  but  a  plant,  and  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  ours 
by  his  rolling  propensities.    The  delicate  green  network  encloses  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  creatures  like  itself;  you  can  see  the  dark  spots   pro- 
duced by  those  nearly  ready  to  escape.    The  whole  is  composed  of  a  net- 
work, each  filament  of  which  proceeds  from  a  number  of  green  spots.    From 
each  little  spot  oome  numbers  of  hair-like  bodies,  or  07ui,  as  they  are 
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oaEed,  whioh  keep  oonstantly  moving,  and  act  as  oars  to  move  the  whol 
ball  dong.    In  course  of  a  little  time,  this  ball  will  break  asunder  an 
set  all  the  little  ones  free,  which  in  their  tntn 
roll  along  and  burst  asunder  to  perpetuate  their 
species.      This   is    called    the    Volvox    Globator 
(Fig.  3),  and  is  to  be  often  found  in  ponds  an 
ditches  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Presentl J  we  saw  one  of  those  beautiful  plant- 
like objects,  which  can  only  be  seen  under  th 
microscope,  known  as  Diatomacea.  There  are  ver 
many  species  described,  and  those  who  have  a 
Fig.  3.  microscope  cannot  do  better  than  observe  them, 

and  draw  what  they  see  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  once,  so  as  to  be  able  t 
recognize  it  again. 

On  this  occasion  we  fell  in  with  one  of  these  diatoms,  shape 
almost  like  a  little  boat,  or  rather  two  little  boats,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Navicula  (Fig.  4).  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  glides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water, 
appearing  to  feed,  and  to  turn  aside  from  any  stray  bits  of 
stick  or  dirt.  These  pretty  little  diatoms  are  always  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  or  valves,  exactly  alike,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing.  Some  of  the  species  form  chains  or  bands,  and 
their  colours  are  various — ^brown,  and  some  few  of  a  golden  Fig.  4. 

yeUow.  Any  description  of  mine  could  give  you  no  idea  of  their  beauty, 
or  of  the  singularity  and  symmetry  of  their  forms.  They  may  be  found  in 
any  pond  or  river,  living  among  the  large  plants  which  grow  there. 

Closely  connected  with  this  fEwiily  of  diatoms  are  the  Desmidsy  which  are 
even  more  attractive  and  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  You  may 
know  them  from  the  diatoms  by  their  bright  green  colour.  'The  shapes  are 
much  alike  in  both  families.  A  species  of  desmid,  called  Clos- 
terium  (Fig.  6),  has  a  sort  of  crescent  shape,  and  is  marked  with 
light  green  dots.  One  great  peculiarity  in  all  these  curious  forms 
of  plant  life  is  the  regularity  of  their  form :  they  all  consist  of 
tiDo  halves,  and  the  point  where  they  imite  is  distinctly  marked 
either  by  a  dark  line,  or  by  a  sort  of  contraction,  or  drawing 
in.  When  you  once  see  these  forms  imder  the  microscope  for 
yourselves,  I  think  you  will  not  easily  forget  them :  and  great 
is  the  variety  and  beauty  with  which  you  may  become  ac- 
quainted. A  yoimg  observer  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
F!g-.5.  these  moving  objects  are  in  reality  plants,  not  animals.  At 
present,  however,  you  must  take  my  word  for  it,  and  by  and  by  you  will 
be  able  to  read  and  to  experiment  for  yourselves,  the  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  the  truth. 

Tou  may  believe  that  this  first  peep  into  the  microscope  only  made  my 
little  friend  more  anxious  than  ever  to  use  it,  and  for  many  days  he  did 
nothing  else  in  his  spare  time  but  examine  everything  that  he  could  get 
mider  his  darling  microscope.  It  was  iine  summer  weather,  and  he  used  to 
sit  in  the  garden  in  a  little  summer-house^  in  which  was  a  fixed  table. 
Together  we  examined  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  petals  or  coloured  parts 
of  fioweiB,  and  thin  slices  of  fruit,    and  soon   found  out->that  Jiiev 
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a»  all  osmposed  cf  little  Toundidi  liollow  bodies,  sometiines  pressed 
Yerj  olosely  together,  and  sometimes  loose,  assuming  varioos  shapes. 
These  hollow  bodies  are  called  ^^oeUs"  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  eyery  part  of  a  plant  is  built  up  of  oells.  Sometimss  -flieae  cells 
beoome  so  changed  from  their  original  round  form,  *fliat  we  ean^MBdly 
recagnize  them.  Celis  they  are,  however,  whether  they  be  elongillBd, 
that  IB,  drawn  out  and  formed  into  tubes,  or  pressing  upon'saifiL  atber  so  as 
to  beoome  many-sided.  Numberless  interesting  objects  wmfcuitLy  oeoo^ed 
us  in  tlus  littie  arbour  while  the  fine  weather  lasted,  and  one  great  dkmgm  of 
this  new  world  to  my  companion  was  the  never-ceasing  vaxiety  df  forms 
which  f^e  saw.  The  hairs  of  plants,  the  white  juice  which  comes  from  some 
of  their  stems,  and  the  beautiful  fine  dust,  or  pollen,  which  may  be  shaken  out 
of  the  stamens  of  most  flowers ;  all  these,  differing  in  form  and  interest, 
afforded  us  ample  food  for  our  miscroscope.  The  habit  of  drawing  all  that 
he  saw  was  a  great  pleasure  to  my  boy  ;  he  could  recognize  his  old  friends 
by  their  likenesses  many  a  time.  Occasionally  the  good  papa  would 
come  and  help  us  to  examine  objects  requiring  a  little  skill  in  -Ore 
management.  Thus,  the  circulation  of  fluid  in  the  cells  of  water-plants  we 
saw  very  clearly.  He  took  a  growing  leaf  of  Valimeira  spiralis  out  of  the 
aquarium  in  the  greenhouse,  or  a  portion  of  the  new  water  weed,  Anachark 
ahinastrum,  which  infests  and  blocks  up  our  rivers  and  ponds,  and  with  a 
sharp  penknife  made  a  very  thin  slice  of  either  (Fig.  6). 
On  putting  it  on  a  slide  with  a  littie  wuter,  and  covering  it 
with  a  piece  of  ^ass  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  warm  weatiier, 
the  movement  was  seen  very  distinctiy.  The  down  ftom 
the  butterfly's  wing  no  longer  appeom  like  dust  under  iSie 
all-revealing  microscope ;  each  particle  is  found  to  be  a  scale 
of  a  very  definite  form  and  structure.  The  hair  of  animals, 
and  certainly  our  own  hair,  is  a  ready  object  for  study 
Fig.s.  and  observation,  but,  in  order  to  see  its  structure  fu%, 

some  trouble  must  be  taken  with  it  which  a  beginner  had  better  jiot 
attempt. 

The  wet  weather  came  at  last,  and  our  pleasant  garden 
were  stopped;  we  had  to  remove 
ourselves  and  our  microicope  into 
the  house.  At  first,  James  began  to 
think  he  should  get  nothing  to  look 
at  under  his  favourite  instrument 
indsors,.and  sat  gazing  out  of  the 
window  very  sorrowfully,  while  the 
rain  was  pelting  outside.  The  wet 
*^eather  had  driven  indoors  numbers 
of  insects,  and  the  common  house 
flies  were  crawling  up  the  window- 
frames  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
room.  *'How  do  these  fellows 
manage  to  walk  straight  up,  and 
with  their  heads  down  in  this  way,  ng.  7. 

without  falling,  I  wonder  P'  said  James,     <^  "Won't  your  microscope  tffl 
yoa?"  was  the  reply,  which  qui^y  brightened  up  his  face  .^^^An  unfinrtunate 
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ftf  vfaioli  had  Adlen  into  a  glass  of  waler  on  the  table  was  won  fished  oict, 
and  has  Jag  put  under  Aa  never-failing  brass  tabe  (Fig.  7).  There,  at  the 
side'  of  eaoh  dhnr,  of  ivhioh  there  are  two  on  a  fly's  foot,  is  a  |)ad,  or 
muMon,  irinoh  aets  as  a  sucker,  just  on  the  same  prinoiple  that  the 
leathsr  taakan  by  which  boys  raise  stones  are  made  to  aot.  This  is  one 
esMS  of  the  fly's  power  to  walk  any  where  and  in  any  way,  as  he  does. 
Aided  to  ^lis,  eaoh  little  pad  gives  out  a  sort  of  sticky  secretion,  which  makes 
amootlLsarfaoe,  such  as  glass,  no  uncomfortable  promenade  for  him.  "No  doubt 
Hm  accounts  for  the  great  amount  of  polishing  and  cleaning  which  flies'  feet 
ahrays  seem  to  require;  itisverylikely  that  little  hardened  bits  of  this  gummy 
snbstapce  reqtdre  "frequently  removing,  and  the  flyis  by  nooneans  neglectful  of 
his  penonal  eoaxfbrt  and  appearance.  Insects'  feet,  generally,  are  formed  on 
thk  plan,  bat  maii^  ate  suited  peculiarly  to  the  habits  of  the  species. 
Having  well  examined  the  feet  and  legs  of  this  fly,  whose  tumble  into  the 
water  we  could  not  regret,  we  next  looked  well  at  his  head,  and  especially 
his  .eyes,  ndiich  seemed  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  network,  or  a  piece  of 
honey-comb  (Fig.  8).  The  &ct  is,  the  eyes  of  insects  are  com- 
pound, or  eonsifit  of  many  eyes,  so  put  together  as  to  point  in 
ecvery  direction  without  moving.  We  can  move  our  heads 
about,  and  look  all  round  us ;  but  if  you  observe  a  fly  you  will 
see  that  he  never  turns  his  head,  and  yet  he  can  see  when  your 
Jig.  8.  flageroomes  near  him  on  any  side.  All  the  parts  of  this  little  crea- 
toBe  are  worth  looking  at  under  the  microscope;  his  gossamer  wings,  which  so 
throw tiie  raysof  light  as  to  bring  outall  sorts  of  beauttfol- odours,  should  be 
hild  in  the  forceps  jnst  above  the  slide ;  in  this  case  the  slide  should  not  be  of 
gliss  mso  the  diaik  slide — and  with  a  little  management  you  will  see  the 
delicate- veined  membrane  of  the  wing  illuminated  with  the  most  beautiful 
hues  of  colour.  There  ore  always  so  many  insects  dying  around  us  that  it  is 
very  seldom  necessary  to  kill  one  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  it 
always  seems  to  me  that  one  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  microscope  is  that 
objects  which  are  so  wonderfiilly  made  should  not  be  lightly  destroyed.  No  one 
would  think  of  wantonly  breaking  up  a  wateh,  or  any- other  piece  of  compli- 
cated machinery ;  why  should  we  be  less  a&aid  of  destroying  an  organism 
&r  more  perfect,  and  which  all  the  skill  of  man  can  neither  imitate  nor 
replace  ?  By  care  and  knowledge  we  need  not,  however,  confine  the  use  of 
our  microscope  to  dead  objects,  nor  even  to  the  lower  fonns  of  animal  life, 
■Doh  as -the  aaimakmles  and  polyps.  Of  these  latter  I  have  not  been  able 
to  tell  you  much,  aUhoogh  we  saw  some  exquisite  creatures  of  flower-like 
animala,  with  stalks  and  lovely  living  cups  in  our  animalcule  cage.  I  am 
wxiting  now  of  the  time  when  my  boy  was  young,  and  of  his  beginnings 
with  the  mieeascope.  Every  month  gave  him  more  facility  in  using  it,  and 
fresh  olgeots  were  never  wanting.  One  day  we  lodced  at  the  circulation  in 
the  foot  of  a  living  frog,  which  was  so  placed  as  not  to  injure  the  creature  at 
all,  but  by  stretching  the  web  of  its  foot  over  a  piece  of  wire  gauxe,  or  per- 
forated zinc,  and  securing  it  there  by  passing  threads  over  its  toes.  The 
body  of  the  frog  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  wet  calico,  and  the  one  extended 
leg  tied  on  to  the  slide  by  a  piece  of  tape,  not  too  tightly  pressed  upon  it. 
At  first,  the  alarm  of  the  frog  on  finding  himself  in  such  a  new  position 
stopped  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  circulation;  but  after  a 
little  time  he  seemed  to  become  quite  reconciled  to  his  devotion  to  science,  and 
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patiently  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  We  -were  greatly  deKghted  at  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  his  web  under  the  microscope.  The  circulation  of  the 
little  globules  of  blood  were  distinctly  seen,  and  we  could  distinguish  between 

the  arteries  and  the  veins  (Fig.  9). 
szr^  J  After  our  observations  on  the  good 

^^r     P**^®^*  ^^>  ^®  W^  sympathy 
'^^      for  the  poor  thing,  which  had  to 
be  kept  still  so  long,  induced  him 
to  exclaim — **  Now  let  us  set  the 
poor  fellow  free!"     Taking  out 
his  pocket-knife  to  cut  the  tape 
which  bound  him,  he  gave  him- 
self a  sharp  cut  on  the  finger. 
Although  my  boy  was  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, he  had  not  quite  lost  tke 
baby  tendency  to  pull  a  long  face 
at  the  sight   of  his  own  blood. 
He  could  bear  a  good  knock  with- 
out crying,  but  he  always  looked 
Fig.  9.  to  see  "  if  it  bled"  before  he  made 

up  his  mind  not  to  cry.  This  accident  caused  sad  looks  and  white  lips,  until, 
seeing  a  tiny  drop  of  blood,  I  got  one  of  our  little  glass  slides,  and 
catching  it  on  the  surface,  I  said,  **  Let  us  see  what  your  blood  is  made  of  r" 
Away  flew  all  thought  of  pain  or  sorrow.  There,  instead  of  the  bright-red 
blood  which  caused  all  the  fright,  were  the  beautiful  round  globules  called 
blood  corpuscles  (Fig.  10).  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  red  and  white.  The  red 
globules,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
abundant,  are  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened 
round  disk  in  man  and  in  the  class  of 
animals  known  as  mammals,  while  in 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  they  are  oval. 
t)ther  distinctions  are  made  between 
the  blood  of  different  creatures  by  care- 
ful obsen^ers,  with  the  microscope,  and, 
as  you  may  imagine,  it  is  sometimes  very  important  to  find  out  whether 
certain  spots  are  those  of  some  colouring  matter  or  of  blood,  and  if  of  blood, 
to  what  animal  they  belonged.  Impositions  are  frequently  practised  by 
artful  people,  who  imitate  human  blood,  or  use  that  of  birds  or  of  other 
creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity  or  getting  money.  The  microscope 
would  soon  make  known  the  truth,  and  put  an  end  to  their  deception. 

For  the  present,  young  friends,  farewell :    "We  may  meet  again  in  the 
pages  of  the  St.  Jaues's  Magaziice. 
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however,  much   less 

which  issue  from  it. 

to  enter  its   mystic 


LMOST  incessantly  sinoe 
the  great  Californian 
and  Australian  gold  dis- 
coveries has  the  Boyal 
Mint  been  engaged  in 
the  production  of  those 
metallic  miniature  por- 
traits of  the  Queen 
which  are  so  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  and  so 
very  much  sought  after. 
The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  leviathan 
money-manufactory  are, 
known  than  the  coins 


familial  ly 

The  number  of  visitors  permitted 

walla   is   necessarily   few;     and, 

^^  although  some  accounts  of  the  various  processes  of  the 

^^B  art  of  coining  have  been  puhlished,  yet,  for  the  most 

M^  part,  they  have  failed  in  conveying  very  correct  impres- 

*@  aions  of  those  processes  to  H cr  Majesty's  lieges.   It  is  our 

purpose,  therefore,  to  supply  such  facts  in  connection 

with  "  money-making"  as  shall  be  at  once  authentic  and  complete. 

In  the  early  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  there  existed  in  England  a 
variety  of  mints  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  sometimes  two  ^ 
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three  distinct  mints  in  the  same  city.  In  some  cases  these  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  reigning  monarch,  in  others  of  some  favoured 
prelate  or  subject.  They  were  each  worked  by  a  single  Master,  who,  -witli 
sundry  journeymen  coiners,  or  Moneyers,  conducted  the  simple  processes 
of  coining  then  practised ;  and  this  msn  was  held,  imder  heavy  penalties, 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  coins  issued.  The  minting  apparatus 
was  portable,  and  each  monarch  or  prelate  in  his  progresses  through,  the 
country  took  his  mint  and  his  money-makers  with  him,  as  valuable  travel- 
ling comptmiotts.  Tovrards  the  dose  ol  tli&  twdifth  eeniuiy,  a  partial 
ocmsolidatioB  of  these  petty  Btists  took  pbce.  At  flte  eommencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century  some  amended  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  coins 
were  introduced;  and  in  the  year  1279  all  the  Boyal  Mints  were  con- 
solidated under  one  general  Mbitma«ter. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  1486-1509,  sovereigns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences  were  introduced  into  the  coinage,  and  some  changes  of  minor 
importance  in  the  management  of  the  Mint  occurred.  Between  the  years 
1561  and  1578,  the  "mill  and  screw"  processes  of  minting  were  first 
employed,  and  these  constituted  a  gigantic  mechanical  stride  in  the  art  of 
money-making.  Prior  to  this,  the  mould  and  the  hammer  had  been  the 
principal  media  for  the  production  of  coins.  In  1662,  some  improved 
machinery,  invented  by  one  Blondeau,  a  Frenchman,  was  erected  in  the 
Boyal  Mint,  then,  for  safety,  existing  in  the  Tower  of  London.  After 
much  opposition  from  the  Moneyers,  Blondeau's  coining  machinery,  whidi 
was  a  modification  of  the  mill  and  screw  press  system,  succeeded  admirably. 
It  produced  larger  quantities  of  coin — and  those  of  a  superior  quality — 
than  could  be  effected  by  the  old  plans  of  minting. 

Prom  this  date  forward  successive  improvements  were  made  in  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  Koyal  Mint,  but  they  were  of  compara- 
tively little  value ;  and,  up  to  the  year  181 Q,  the  w^ing-aalls  were  worked 
by  horses ;  the  cutting-out  and  stampiDg  machinery  by  mamal  labour. 

Owing  to  the  deplorable  deterioration  and  scarcity  of  the  copper 
coinage  in  the  year  1787,  the  Government  resorted  to  a  very  extraordi- 
nary expedient.  They  gave  permission  to  the  publie  to  coin  pence,  half- 
pence, and  farthings  for  themselves !  No  restrictions  were  made  as  ta  the 
designs  and  the  weight  of  the  different  denominations,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  very  soon,  an  infinite  variety  of  local  copper  tokens  made 
their  appearance  in  circulation.  They  were  ornamented  with  every  kind  of 
device  and  inscription,  and  created  indescribable  confusion.  In  1797  it 
was  determined  that  contractors  should  be  ^nployed  to  supplement  the 
exertions  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  striking  of  an  entirely  new  and  uniform 
copper  currency ;  and  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  who  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  manufacture  of  tokens,  undertook  the  first  contract 
with  the  State.  This  eminent  firm  erected  machinery  to  be  worked  by 
steam  power,  at  their  establishment  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham ;  and,  by 
dint  of  a  skilful  development  of  their  greet  medumicai  ability,  they  ocm^ 
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aftmoted  a  mc»e  per£dot  mint  than  had  ever  befoie  existed.  By  the  ead 
at  1797  t^  contractors  managed  to  strike  5»000  tons  of  penny  and  two- 
pieces^  weighing  respectively  one  and  two  ounces  each,  and  these 
ooMttonly  deoomiiiated  the  "  cart-wheel  **  coinage.  The  local  tokens 
tiienoefcrwiid  fefl  into  disrepute,  and  private  coining  received  its  deaih- 
blow.  New  contracts  w^e  taken  by  the  same  firm,  and  thus  affairs  west 
OA  tfll  the  year  1806.  The  rapid  growth  of  trade  now  caused  an  increased 
demsBd  to  coin,  and  the  question  of  establishing  a  new  National  Mint 
Iwgaa  to  be  discnssed  in  Padiunent  and  in  iht  papers  of  the  day.  Somer- 
aci  House  was  at  first  suggested  as  a  proper  plaoe  for  conversion  into  h, 
BDoey  maanfaofawy,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned.  It  was  said  it  wis 
too  £ar  from  the  Bvok  of  Engkuid,  and  not  sufficiently  protected  ;  and, 
eFeatually,  a  site  on  Tower  Mill,  and  which  was  covered  by  the  Tower 
guis,  was  chosen.  Money  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
Ifint;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Smirke,  the  oelebrated  architect,  the 
edifice,  of  whose  "  inner  life  "  we  are  presently  to  speak,  soon  arose. 

In  1810  the  existing  JGtoyal  Mint  of  England,  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Minories,  and  dose  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  St.  Katherine's 
Docks,  Tower  Hill,  was  completed.  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  supplied 
the  steam-engines ;  and  the  not  less  eminent  firm  of  John  Eenuie  and 
Sons  the  rdhng-mills  and  other  machinery.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
atructure,  inclusive  of  property  purchased  and  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  it,  was  d£E50,000.  The  first  coinage  which  took  place  within  the 
New  Mint  was  one  of  copper ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  at  present  to 
trace  the  subsequent  coinages  of  the  precious  metals  which  have  gone  on 
there.  Our  mission,  now,  is  to  describe  the  place  and  processes  practised 
inside  it,  and  on  that  mission  let  us  embark. 

The  visitcH*  to  the  Mint,  after  having  had  his  name  entered  in  a  book 
kqpt  for  such  entries,  passes,  with  a  guide,  into  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Mint. 
This  oontams  two  sets  of  scales  sormounting  tables,  and  desks  for  the  con* 
Tcnience  of  the  various  Check-officers.  The  larger  scales  are  for  the 
weigfament  c^  ingots,  bars,  and  coins  of  silver  and  bronze,  and  the  smaller 
for  those  of  gold.  Since  these  scales  are  the  arbitrers  in  the  case  of  all 
such  metab  passing  into  or  out  of  the  establishment,  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  they  are  admirable  specimens  of  exact  workmanship.  All 
weighments  through  them  are  made  to  the  exactitude  of  one-hundreddi 
part  of  an  ounce ;  for  though  no  decimal  system  of  coinage  has  as  yet 
been  adopted,  the  dedmal  system  of  weights  has  prevailed  in  the  Boyal 
Mint  for  several  yeaans.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  as  regards  coinages 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  wants  of  the  Bank  of  England  govern  completely 
the  action  of  the  Mint.  When  gold  coin,  from  any  cause,  flows  out 
hedy  from  the  coffers  of  the  Bank — and  the  American  difficulty  is 
unfortunately  now  producing  that  effect — ^notice  is  sent  to  the  Mint» 
and  bullion  quickly  follows  the  notice.  K  silver  coin  be  required  for  the 
aemoe  of  the  same  "  old  lady,"  the  Mast^  of  the  Mint  p^rchas^  the 
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raw  material  in  the  market,  and  sets  about  converting  it  into  tlie 
manufactured.  In  the  matter  of  bronze  coin,  the  Bank  does  not  interfere 
with  the  Wat ;  but  leaves  it  to  deal  directly  with  the  community  at  laige. 

As  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  various  metals  at  the 
Boyal  Mint  are  but  slight,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  pnncipallj  to 
gold,  and  as  we  pass  on,  incidentally  refer  to  the  less  valuable  mateiiab. 

An  importation  of  ingots  of  gold  having  reached  the  Mint,  the  first 
operation  would  be  to  weigh  them ;  this  is  done  in  the  presence  of  a 
Bank  officer,  to  whom  a  receipt,  duly  signed  by  the  Master  or  his 
deputy,  is  given.  Assay-pieces — ^tiny  chips  of  gold  cut  from  each  ingot 
with  a  ''cold"  chisel — ^are  next  taken;  and  these  are  numbered,  so  that  the 
particular  ingot  from  which  any  chip  has  been  cut  may  be  recognized. 
The  Mint  Assayer  tests  these  chips,  and  reports  as  to  their  **  bettemess  " 
or  '*  worseness "  than  standard.  If  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  the  ingots  are  ''passed."  The  Mdter  is  next 
caUed  upon  to  receive  them  from  the  Mint-office;  and  then,  again  weighed, 
they  are  delivered  into  Ms  custody.  Workmen  next  convey  the  ingots 
down  a  tramway  at  the  back  of  the  Central  Office,  to 

THE  MELTING  HOUSE. 

This  building  occupies  one  side  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  other  three 
sides  being  occupied  respectively  by  the  Great  Boiling  Boom,  the  Coining 
Press  Boom,  and  the  main  building  itself.  At  the  Melting  House 
the  precious  freight  is  received,  and  again  are  the  ingots  weighed — ^this 
time  in  the  presence  of  the  workmen  to  whom  they  are  to  be  entrusted 
for  conversion  into  bars.  This  operation  performed,  the  ingots  are  charged 
in  companies  of  six  into  plumbago  crucibles,  together  with  such  an  amount 
of  alloy  as  the  Assayer's  Beport  may  warrant.  As  the  ingots  are  each 
eight  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  valued 
at  £800,  it  is  clear  that  each  crucible,  when  duly  loaded,  is  worth  iS4,800. 
There  are  seven  furnaces  for  the  reception  of  the  potted  gold,  and  fifty 
crucibles  per  day  are  not  unfrequenUy  passed  through  this  ordeal  by  coke, 
thus  giving  an  aggregate  value  of  i&250,000 1 

It  does  not  require  a  long  time,  so  fervent  is  the  heat  of  the  air 
fbmaces,  to  reduce  the  rigid  blocks  of  gold  to  fluidity ;  and  when  melted, 
the  mass  is  stirred,  so  as  to  blend  intimately  the  alloy  (of  copper)  with  it. 
Hie  bar  moulds  are  meantime  prepared  to  receive  the  precious  contents  of 
the  crucibles.  These  moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron,  which  must  be  quite 
free  from  flaw  or  fissure,  and  have  been  planed  smooth  from  end  to  end. 
They  are  placed  vertically,  in  rows,  on  a  strong  frame  fitted  with  wheels, 
and  running  easily  along  a  miniature  railway.  Each  mould  is  put  together 
in  halves,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  separation  when  the  metal  poured  into  them 
solidifies.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  metal  in  No.  1  crucible  is  frued, 
the  workmen  prepared,  and  all  other  arrangements  perfected.  Well,  the 
Poorer,  by  aid  of  a  kind  of  lever  resembling  much  an  iron  pump-handle,  and 
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fiitod  with  a  ring  which  clasps  the  crocible,  raises  the  latter  from  its  fieij 
seat.  Another  workman  instantly  attaches  to  the  lever  a  hook,  dependent 
bj  a  chain  from  the  roof.  This  supports  the  weight  of  the  cracible»  and 
leares  the  Ponrer  free  to  guide  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  first  mould.  He 
pours  a  portion  of  the  charge  cautiously  into  it,  and  watches,  both  by  eye 
and  ear,  for  its  filling.  On  the  metal  reaching  the  top  of  the  mould,  Uie 
frame  is  pushed  slightly  forward,  and  another  bar  is  cast,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  the  series  of  moulds  in  that  frame  are  full,  or  the  crucible 
is  empty.  Other  frames  and  other  crucibles  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar,  until  the  day's  melting  is  completed. 

One  by  one  the  moulds  are  now  tak^  apart,  and  their  tenants,  removed 
by  the  assistance  of  tongs  and  strong  arms,  are  indulged  with  a  cold  bath, 
lliey  are  next  trimmed,  and  are  ready  for  transmission  to  the  next  de- 
partment.   The  dimensions  of  golden  bars  at  this  stage  are — 

Length.     Breadth.    Thicknefs. 

Sovereign 21in.        l|in.        lin. 

Half  Sovereign    .     .    .    34in.        liin.        lin. 

Once  more  a  weighing  takes  place — for  the  purpose,  this  time,  of  assuring 
the  Officer  of  Mdtings  that  he  has  received  back,  in  the  bar  form,  all  the 
gold  he  gave  out  as  ingots.  Satisfied  on  this  important  point,  the  entire 
batch  of  bars  are  reconveyed,  per  tramway  and  omnibus  trucks,  to  the 
Central  Office,  to  be  once  again  passed  through  the  scales.  The  officer 
from  the  Coining  Booms  attends  on  this  occasion,  and,  after  duly  writing 
his  receipt,  receives  them  into  his  charge. 

In  the  case  of  Silver  Meltings  the  modus  operandi  is  similar  in  principle, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  ingots  are  each  thirteen  inches  in  length,  five 
inches  in  width,  and  four  inches  deep ;  the  weight  1000  ounces,  and  the 
value  £250.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  melted  are  of  wrought-iron,  and 
three  ingots  constitute  a  **  charge."  Swinging  cranes  are  used  for  lifting 
the  pots  from  the  frimaces,  and  their  contents  are  poured  into  the  moulds 
by  means  of  a  machine.  The  resulting  bars  of  silver  would  be,  for  the 
different  denominations  of  coin,  of  the  following  dimensions : — 

Length  Breadth.  Thickness. 

Florin 21in.  2iin.            lin. 

Shilling       ....     21in.  l|in.            lin. 

Sixpence     ....     21in.  liin.            lin. 

Threepence      .     .     .     2  lin.  ^in.            lin. 

Pourpence — obsolete.       —  —              — 

So  much  in  relation  to  Silver  Casting.  Bronze  is  cast  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  bars  being  thinner  and  broader  slightly.  To  return  to  the 
Gold  bars.    These  are  next  transmitted  to 

THE  OEEAT  BOLLINO  BOOK, 

which  contains  six  pairs  of  laminating  rolls,  driven  by  ponderous 
machinery  attadied   to  a  forty-horse-power  steam-engine.    (The^n 
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portioii  of  tbe  wheels  and  gearing  of  this  departmeat  are  under  groiiiii^ 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  that  they  should  be  described.  The 
ioDb  are  of  dimensions  Tarying  from  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches 
in  length,  down  to  10  inches  diameter  and  12  inches  in  length.  We 
append  an  illustration  of  a  panr  of  the  largest  rolls  in  their  frame,  and 
which  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  ihe  Rolling  Mills  of  the  Mint. 


FAIR  OF  LAMINATINa  BOLUS  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

There  are,  besides  the  rolls  named,  annealing  furnaces,  cutting  shears, 
and  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  operations  in  the 
great  Rolling  Room,  with  a  description  of  which  let  us  now  pr  oceed.  The 
officer,  then,  has  arrived  with  his  treasure,  and  weighed  it  forth  to  his 
workmen.  The  machine  is  moving  onward  in  a  calm,  but  appaxently 
determined  manner ;  and  to  the  miU,  shown  above ,  a  batch  of  the  bars 
are  taken.  They  are  pkced  on  an  iron-faced  table,  and  the  space  betweea 
tiie  two  rolls — ^whose  faces  are  as  hard  as  steel,  and  as  brigh  t  as  the  bare 
of  a  weU-poliahed  drawing-room  stove — is  regulated  by  the  handle  and 
index  at  the  top  of  the  mill.  One  bar  is  now  "  offered  '*  to  the  rolls, 
which  instantly  accept  it,  and  carry  it  forcibly  between  them,  and  into  the 
hands  of  a  workman  stationed  to  receive  it.  Let  us  examine  it  now. 
Its  surface  is  bright  from  compression,  its  length  is  increased,  and  in  place 
of  being  one  inch,  it  is  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Lami- 
nation has  evidently  begun.  One  by  one  the  e^tire  batch  is  now  passed 
through  the  same  process,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  receiver  at  the 
back  of  the  mill  returns  his  **  receipts  " — ^the  elongated  bars — ^to  the  iron 
table. '  The  handles  and  index  of  the  mill  are  again  put  into  requisition, 
the  rolls  are  made  to  approach  yet  more  closely,  and  again  the  bars  are 
passed  between  them.  Further  elongation  at  the  expense  of  thickness 
follows,  and  again  and  again  the  compressing  process  does  its  work.  The 
bars  have  now,  though  perfectly  cold  when  first  put  through  the  mill, 
become  hot,  and  the  workmen  have  donned  their  gloves,  made  of  the 
thickest  hides.     Their  next  aim  is  to  reduce  the  bars  torshorter  leikgtks, 
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fbr  they  tyre  nxm  about  four  feet  in  len^,  and  loss  than  ece-foortii  thdr 
original  tbicknese. 

On  an  iron  track  they  acre  drawn  to  the  ponderous  shears ,  (^peniB^ 
aoid  shutting  llieir  sted  jaws  as  if  hungering  for  their  prey.  A  g  auge, 
plaoed  «b  the  back  of  the  shears,  regulates  the  length  of  the  cott  nga, 
and  speedily  the  woik  of  deoapitation,  so  to  ^peak,  goes  on.  Each  bar 
is  thus  cut  into  five  short  lengths,  and  in  detachments  of  fi^e  they  are  put 
into  cytindriod  copper  tabes,  *fitted  with  oovers  of  the  same  metal  and 
made  air-tigfct  with  hrtings  of  fire-day.  This  is  preparatory  to  the 
pcooeas  of  aanpnlhftg ;  lor  the  compression  to  which  the  bars  h»^  been 
sabfeeted  by  roUing  has  made  them  Teiy  hard.  The  tubes  are  now 
placed  on  small  iron  carnages,  and  submitted,  with  their  loads,  to  the 
mHotl  of  a  re^Feiberatory  furnace.  About  twenty  minutes'  baking 
akers  the  temper  of  the  gold  materially ;  and  afta:  being  submitted  in 
a  hot  state  to  a  oold-wat^  bath,  it  becomes  perfectly  sofl  and  malleable. 
After  this  operation,  the  bare  are  conveyed  to  the  smaller  series  of  roHing 
mills,  where,  by  a  repetition  of  "pinches,"  they  are  yet  farther 
attenuated,  until  they  assume  the  proportions  of  ribands  rather  than 
bars,  and  are  henceforth  denominated,  technically,  "  fillets."  Each  strip  of 
metal  k  now  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  of  just  sufficient  breadth 
to  nJkm  of  two  sovo^eigns  being  punched  from  any  portion  of  it.  A 
graduatted  steel  gauge  is  apj^ed  to  the  fillets  as  they  leave  the 
adjusting  mill,  to  lusore  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  this  is  purposely 
left  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  finished  blank.  The  rolling -room 
machinery  has  now  performed  its  mission,  and  a  balancing-up  of  the 
work  takes  place.  The  waste  ends,  splinters,  and  debris,  are  collected 
for  remelting,  and  the  fillets  are  passed  forward  to 

THE     ADJUSTING     BOOM. 

The  machines  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment  are  not  numerous, 
and  they  are  driven  also  by  subterranean  shafting  and  pulleys.  The 
Platting-Mill  is  the  first  in  order  of  these,  and  it  consists  of  a  pair  of 
small  steel  rolls,  mounted  in  a  frame.  The  upper  roll  has  three  flat 
spaces  on  its  surface,  while  the  lower  one  is  perfectly  round.  The 
fillets  from  the  rolling-room  are  deposited  in  troughs  placed  beside  the 
fiatting-miU,  and  one  by  one  their  ends  are  introduced  between  the 
rolls.  The  introduction  takes  place  at  the  moment  that  a  fiat  side  of 
the  upper  roll,  in  the  course  of  its  slow  revolution,  permits  the  fillet 
to  enter.  Thus,  the  cylindrical  portion  pf  the  same  roll,  a  moment 
after,  pinches  the  end  of  the  fillet  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  of  its 
length,  thus  reducing  it  considerably  in  thickness,  and  ejects  it. 
Another  and  another  is  introduced,  pinched,  and  ejected  in  a  similar 
manner,  until  the  whole  batch  of  fillets  have  undei^one  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  have  each  one  end  made  thinner  than  the  other  portion  of 
its  body.      This  prepares  them  for   the   next  stage  in  thdb»  nroasess. 
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which  is  a  final  adjustment  of  their  thickness.  The  rolling  operation,  it 
will  be  remembered,  left  the  fillets  rather  too  thick  for  coining  into 
sovereigns.  It  is  the  mission  of  what  is  called  the  Drawbendi  to  reduce 
them  to  the  exact  thickness  required.  This  machine  was  invented  in 
1816,  by  Sir  John  Barton,  of  the  Mint.  It  acts  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  a  wire-drawing  machine,  and,  in  general  appearance,  is  not  dissimilar 
thereto,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  following  illustration  of  it. 

In  recesses  in  the  heads  (A  A)  of  this  machine  are  affixed,  horizontally, 
two  pairs  of  smaU  steel  cylinders,  each  3  inches  long  and  f  inch  in 
diameter,  and  as  hard  and  beautifully  polished  as  fire,  water,  and  the 
turning-lathe  can  make  them.  Each  pair  is  so  pkced  as  that  they  cannot 
revolve,  and  one  roll  of  each  is  placed  immediately  above  its  fellow.  The 
distance  between  them  is  regulated  by  adjusting  screws,  indices,  and 
levers,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  "heads,"  and  when  in  use  for 
sovereigns,  that  distance  is  made  precisely  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a 
bhink,  or  uncoined  sovereign.  For  other  coins  of  course  the  same  rule 
applies.    We  have  seen  that  the  fiDets  have  been  pinched  at  one  end,  and 
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we  now  learn  the  utility  of  the  squeezing  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  thinned  ends  pass  readily  between  the  cylinders,  and  project 
slightly  beyond  them.  Allowing  that  two  fillets  have  been  so  passed,  the 
workman  causes  two  locomotive  "  dogs,"  marked  in  the  sketch,  (C  C),  to 
advance  on  miniature  wheels,  and  to  bite  with  very  sharp  steel  teeth  the 
projecting  ends.  He  next  attaches  the  "  dogs "  to  a  pair  of  endless 
chuns,  traversing  the  machine  longitudinally,  and  they  draw  the  fillets 
forward  between  the  cylinders,  and  thus  equalise  them  in  thickness  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Thus  it  fares  with  all  the  fillets,  which  are  imme- 
diately after  cut  into  short  and  handy  lengths.  A  hand-press,  with  a 
cutter  fitted  to  it,  is  used  ever  and  anon  by  a  workman,  known  as  a 
"  Tryer,"  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  machine's  action.  The  cutter  is  of 
precisely  the  diameter  of  the  blank  required,  and  a  piece  is  punched  from 
eadi  shortened  fillet  and  weighed.  K  the  pieces  thus  tested  are  found 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  grain  above  or  below  the  standard  weight  of  a 
sovereign,  the  Drawbench  is  readjusted  until  more  accurate  results  are 
gained.    The  waste  ends  are  next  cut  from  the  fillets  for  remelting,  and 
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whidi  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  noisy  apartments  of  the 
Mint.  It  is  circular,  lofty,  well-lighted,  and  supplied  with  twelre 
Cutting-Presses.  These  are  arranged  in  a  circular  form  above  an  iron 
platform,  in  which  boxes  are  snugly  placed  for  catching  the  blank 
soYereigns  as  they  fall  from  the  presses.  A  boy  attends  each  press,  and 
feeds  it  with  adjusted  fillets.  Motion  is  given  to  the  whole  by  a  series  of 
vacuum  pumps  and  a  fly-wheel,  which  revolves  horizontally  in  the  midst 
of  them.  They  rise  and  fall  at  a  rate  to  produce  ordinarily  sixty  pieces  of 
whatever  kind  of  blank  coins  may  be  required,  the  cutters  and  the  power 
necessary  being  easily  a^justible.  In  order  to  make  our  explanations  of 
the  Mint  Cutting-Presses  more  intelligible,  our  artist  has  furnished  the 
accompanying  sketch  of  one  of  them. 

The  main  portions  of  this  machine  are  the  Punch,  or  cutter  (AX 

and  the  Bolster,  or  bed,  (B). 
These  must  be  very  exactly 
turned  and  fitted,  or  the  pieces, 
resulting  &om  their  use,  would 
vary  in  weight.  As  the  punch 
rises  after  each  stroke,  the  boy 
in  attendance  takes  care  to  ad- 
vance his  fillet,  until  it  is  per- 
forated from  end  to  end.  The 
pieces  fall  through  the  bolster, 
which  is  hollow,  into  a  box  be- 
neath, and  repeated  testings  of 
their  weight  take  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

Allowing,  now,  that  the  fillets 
have  all  yielded  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  blanks  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained from  them  (and  constant 
practice  has  made  the  lads  em- 
ployed in  perforating  them  expert 
and  careful  in  this  respect),  they 
(the  fillets)  are  bound  up  for 
remelting,  whilst  the  blanks  are 
passed  forward  in  bags  of  720 
ounces,  or  2,804  pieces,  to 
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THB  WEIGHING  EOOM. 


This  is  a  noble  room,  a  sort  of  Great  Council  Chamber,  with  twelve 
automaton  judges  under  glass  cases  and  sitting  constantly  in  judgment. 
Arranged  in  a  single  line,  under  a  small  range  of  shafting  dependent  from 
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the  ceiling,  are  placed  twelve  weighing-macliines.  These  are  of  the 
most  delicate  constraction,  and  resemble  much,  at  first  sight,  what  are 
known  as  skeleton  clocks.  The  duty  of  these  is  to  weigh,  singly,  tswetj 
blank  piece  of  metal  intended  for  coinage,  from  the  florin  down  to  the 
sixpenny  piece.  We  say  from  the  fionn  downward,  because,  in  dimeitsiau, 
that  is  ti»  largest  coin  nowproduced  at  the  Mint — crowns  and  hatf-crowm 
hare  not  been  coined  there  for  several  years  past.  Each  of  the  TwachiiiBii 
is  fitted  with  a  feeding  tube  of  brass,  and  these  are  filled  with  Uanl: 
jneces  received  from  the  cutting-presses.  The  tubes  being  placed  flt 
an  angle,  conduct  the  pieces  down  to  the  machines  by  a  natural  lair. 
At  ike  foot  of  the  tube,  (taking  one  machine  for  facility  of  explana- 
tion,) a  small  slide  of  steel  is  seen  to  advance  and  recede ;  each  time 
it  advances  it  pushes  before  it  the  lowest  piece  in  the  tube,  and 
leaves  it,  with  the  most  dainty  carefulness,  on  a  small  scale-table,  or  fim, 
attached  to  the  beam  of  the  machine.  While  resting  in  this  position, 
which  it  does  for  the  space  of  about  three  seconds,  the  weight  of  the  Uank 
is  taken,  and  its  fate  decided.  Should  it  be  foimd  within  the  prescribed 
and  legal  limits  of  the  weight  of  a  sovereign,  it  will  be  conducted 
through  a  flattened  tube  into  the  medium  compartiaent — the  State-room 
of  the  automaton  judge.  If,  however,  it  should  ]arove  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  heavier  than  standard,  it  will  as  oertainly  find  itself  in 
a  condemned  cell,  and  if  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  lighter^  the 
same  sad  result  follows.  The  machines,  indeed,  ^pear  to  do  all  but  think. 
After  the  three  seconds  allowed  for  each  **  case,"  tiie  slide  advances  with 
the  next  candidate,  which  then  precipitates  its  predecessor  down  the  for- 
tunate or  the  fatal  tube,  and  takes  its  place  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

These  machines,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  construction,  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Napier,  of  London ;  cost  J8200  eacb :  and  are  infallible 
in  action.  Formerly,  twenty  men  were  engaged  to  accomplish  in  a 
day  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  with  ease  nd  greater  accuracy 
accomplish.  In  practice,  about  ninety-seven  or  niaety-eight  blanks  out 
of  every  hundred  are  accepted  by  the  automatons,  whilst  the  remainder 
are  returned  as  defective  to  the  melting-crucibles.  Latterly,  a  scraping 
and  filing  machine  has  been  introduced  for  redudng  the  wei^t  of  *'  too 
heavy  "  blanks — it  is  the  invention  of  the  Officer  of  tJK  Weighing  Boom. 
Afler  this  ordeal  of  weighing,  the  sovereign  blanks  are  all  cdlected,  and 
those  which  are  good,  plaoed  in  720  ounce  bags,  are  toansferred  to 

THE   MARKING  &OOM, 

the  name  of  which  conveys  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  con- 
ducted therein.  In  this  room,  however,  the  edges  of  the  blanks  are 
raised ;  a  sort  of  rim  being  made  upon  each.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
render  the  process  of  stamping  more  easy.  All  coins  have  protecting 
edges  upon  them,  and  "  marking  "  prepares  them  to  receive  the  beading 
from  the  dies  more  readily.    A  valuable  machine  ha8>  recently  been 
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invented  for  marking  coins  at  tlie  Mint,  by  a  clever  artificer  of  the  estab- 
Ushment,  and  is  now  in  daily  use  there.  It  consists  of  a  steel  disc,  with 
a  small  groove  on  its  side  or  face,  and  corresponding  with  a  steel-grooved 
dieek  placed  c^osite  to  it.  The  disc  revolves  with  much  rapidity,  tmA 
tfe  blanks,  eonducted  by  an  inclined  tube,  are  made  to  revolve  between 
t^  two  grooves.  They  pass  through  the  maohind  at  the  rate  of  six  or  sevm 
famdred  per  minute,  and  fall  in  a  stream  into  the  basket  placed  to  catch 
t&em.  The  blanks  aore,  as  it  were,  made  thicker  om;  iheir  edges  bj 
maorking,  and  slightly  smaHer  in  diameter  than  when  ponehed  from  the 
fflets.    They  are  now,  therelbre,  ready  for 

THE   ANNEAUNG  ROOM. 

The  Officer  of  this  department  takes  especial  care  to  subdivide  each  bag 
of  gold  into  four  parts ;  and  thus,  virtually,  he  counts  the  pieces  ;  for,  as  the 
weighing-machines  have  removed  all  irregular  blanks  from  the  mass,  it  is 
obtain  that  each  portion  of  180  ounces  will  contain  precisely  701  sof«- 
ie%ns.  These  pareek  are  henceforth'  named  '' joumies,"  from  the  Prendi 
mndjaum^e,  and  they  are  placed  in  small  esHvas  bags.  In  this  fimn 
t&ey  are  handed  to  the  workmen  of  the  Annealing  Eoon,  who  forth- 
with proeeed,  by  the  aid  of  certam  wooden  trays  with  fluted  bottoms,  to 
get  the  bhmks  iato  the  form  of  rouleaux.  Next,  cast-iron  pans,  each  of 
sufficient  oqpacity  to  hold  four  "  joamies,"  are  placed  on  a  table  and  filkd 
with  blaiiks.  The  boxes  are  then  covered  with  accurately- fitting  plates  of 
wronght-iron,  and  the  jointings  of  the  covers  are  hited  with  fire-cky. 
This  is  preparatory  to  their  depo^tion  in  ovens,  of  which  there  are  eight 
in  the  annealing  room,  and  which  give  the  place  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  bakehouse.  The  boxes,  with  their  previous  contents,  are 
now  lifted  to  the  mouths  of  the  ovens,  and  placed  upon  small  carriages  of 
iron.  The  doors  of  the  ovens  are  raised,  the  carriages  pushed  into  them, 
ai^  again  the  ordeal  by  fire  has  to  be  passed  throu^.  The  reason  for 
the  repetition  of  this  baking  process  is,  that  the  blanks  have  become,  by 
Ae  second  series  of  rolling  and  the  compression  of  the  drawbench  cylinders, 
very  hai'd ;  so  hard,  indeed,  that  stamping  them  without  annealing  would 
be  next  to  impossible,  and  a  very  fatal  operation  for  the  dies.  They  are 
kept  in  the  ovens,  in  their  air-tight  casings,  for  about  forty  or  fifty 
minutes ;  nntil,  indeed,  they  attain  the  redness  of  a  bright  Kentish  cherry. 
The  motive  for  heating  them  in  air-tight  pan3>  it  may  be  said,  is  to  pre- 
serve their  coloui,  and  to  prevent  volatilization  of  the  alloy  from  their 
9V&ees.  Through  a  small  eye-hole  in  the  oven  doors  the  workmen  watch 
the  process  of  the  bakings,  and  determine  when  they  shall  be  withdrawn. 
A^iwBifigr  thaft  these  rich  Mint  Pies  are  sufficiently  well  cooked,  they  are 
removed  from  the  ovens  and  deposited  on  the  cold  stone  floor  of  the  apart- 
moL  The  cooling  process  goes  on  rapidly  while  the  temperature  of  the 
roam  prcportionally  increases.  The  covers  of  the  pans  are  presentlyremoved, 
net  the  latter  an  inverted  over  copper  dishes  placed  to  catch4he  pieces. 
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The  dishes  are  passed  forward  to 

THE   BLANCHING   EOOM, 

where  are  several  cisterns  of  cold  water,  and  two  coppers  lined  with  lead, 
and  nearly  filled  with  boiling  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  blanks  am 
first  treated,  in  cullender8,*to  a  cold  bath,  which  has  the  effect  of  washing 
away  any  portions  of  the  fire-clay  which  may  have  intermingled  with 
them,  and  are  then  submitted  to  the  hot  acid  solution.  With  an  ashen 
stick  the  workman  stirs  them  about  in  the  mixture,  and  thus  ensures  the 
surfaces  of  each  being  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Two  or  three  minutes 
of  this  treatment  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  once  again  they  are 
bathed  in  cold  water  for  the  removal  of  the  acid.  They  are  then  removed  to 

THE   DRYING   BOOai. 

This  is  fitted  with  a  long  table  of  iron,  beneath  which  the  flues  from 
a  small  fire  pass,  and  thus  keep  it  moderately  hot.  The  plate  is  covered 
by  a  two-inch  layer  of  beechwood  sawdust,  which  has  the  merit  of  not 
tarnishing  gold — a  merit  possessed  only  by  itself  and  boxwood  sawdust. 
In  the  sieves  containing  portions  of  this  sawdust  the  blanks  are  turned 
from  the  cullenders,  and  are  then  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction,  literally  "  at  the  hands "  of  the  workmen.  The  sawdust  falls 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieves,  and  soon  the  pieces  are  left  alone  in 
them.  To  make  it  doubly  certain,  however,  that  no  particle  of  dust  shall 
remain  on  their  surfaces,  they  are  next  placed  in  a  muffle — a  coppery 
cylinder  perforated  with  small  holes — and  agitated  in  a  heated-air  bath. 
From  this  they  are  taken  and  placed  in  wooden  trays,  very  much  resembling 
those  used  in  rural  districts  by  butchers'  boys ;  and  now  we  may  examine 
them.  They  are  no  longer  the  dull,  brassy-looking  discs  of  metal  they 
were,  but  bright  and  gay-looking  candidates  for  the  Coining-Press ;  as 
bright,  indeed,  as  the  double-gUt  buttons  on  the  blue  coat  of  a  beau  of  the 
last  generation.  They  are  also  soft  and  impressionable,  instead  of  being 
as  they  were  before  annealing  and  washing — ^hard  and  unyielding.  In 
this  attractive  form  they  are  conveyed  to 

THE   COINING-PRESS  ROOM, 

which,  to  visitors  to  the  Royal  Mint,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
its  departments.  The  Weighiug-Machines,  with  their  fairy-like  scales, 
beams,  forceps,  glass  counterpoise  weights,  and  tiny  wheels,  are  undoubtedly 
beautiful;  but  they  yield  the  palm  in  one  respect  at  least  to  the  Coining 
Presses ;  they  determine  whether  thti  pieces  are  qualified  for  coining,  but 
the  presses  put  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  them,  and  qualify  them  for 
the  active  duties  of  circulation. 

There  are  eight  Coining  Presses  in  the  Stamping  Boom  of  the  Mint, 
which  are  put  in  motion  by  power,  and  one  small  one  for  coining  the 
Queen's  Maunday  Pence,  whi?h  is  worked  by  hand.    The.  eight  presses 
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are  placed  in  a  line  between  two  rows  of  masriye  onk  pillars,  and 
upon  an  iron  pkfeform,  raised  two  feet  above  the  oaken  and  closely- 
jointed  floor.  In  front  of  each  press  is  a  recess  fitted  with  a  seat 
for  tte  reception  of  a  lad,  who  is  to  feed  it  with  its  golden  food. 
In  order  to  make  onr  explanation  more  dear,  possibly  it  will  be  well 
'  to    fiimish  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  Power  Presses,  and  confine 


FOWBE  PRESS. 


ourselves  to  an  explanation  of  it.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  reader 
is  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  boy,  who  is  seated  immediately  before 
and  facing  the  press.  Beside  him,  in  a  tray,  are  placed  a  quantity  of  our 
old  acquaintances,  the  blanks,  and  dose  to  his  right-hand  are  two  lines 
which  give  him  the  means  of  starting  or  of  stopping,  in  an  instant,  the 
machine.  The  latter  we  will  suppose  has  been  ahready  adjusted  by  the 
mechanical  attendants,  and  is  ready  for  its  work.  WeU,  his  first  move- 
ment will  be  to  take  a  handful  of  blanks,  and  with  them  fill  the  vertical 
tube  (A).  He  then  causes  the  press  to  rise  till  the  arm  (D  D)  arrives  at  a 
point  which  limits  its  upward  movement.  In  effecting  this  the  rod  (C), 
which   is   attached  to  the  feeding  apparatus  (B,)  causes  a  sort^f^  Jftt 
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mecliaiucal  thumb  and  finger  to  adyanee  from  below  the  tube  (A),  aad  to 
carry  with  it  a  single  Uaak.  This  it  advaacea  to  the  obverse  die,  whkk 
is  firmly  seiewed,  with  its  face  upwards,  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  Thia  d^ 
it  surrounded  by  a  steel  collar,  which  accurately  fits  it,  and  is  serrated  on 
its  inner  drcumlevexkce.  The  reverse  die  attached  to  the  vertical  serew 
passing  through  the  body  of  the  press  ia  now  immediately  over  the  obverse 
die,  and  the  blank  which  rests  upon  it.  Well,  all  is  now  ready,  and  the 
boy,  giving  a  loud  shout  of  "  TaJce  care !"  gives  a  sharp  pull  at  the  starting 
line.  The  effect  is  almost  electrically  quick — the  fly  arms  make  about  the 
fourth  of  a  revolution  downwards,  aai  with  their  momentum  and  force 
carry  down  the  upper  die.  At  the  sHne  instant  the  steel  collar  rises  and 
encloses  the  blank  as  in  a  mould ;  the  feeder  retreats  in  search  of  another 
blank,  which  drops  at  once  into  its  dotdies,  while  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  blow  is  exerted  on  the  fiislliHi&.  The  press  in  an  instant  recoils  from 
the  effects  of  the  shock  itself  has  given^  the  steel  collar  is  depressed,  and 
the  finished  coin — for  such  the  first  biuak  has  become — crests  for  a  second 
on  the  face  of  the  lower  die.  The  ffeedbr,  in  advancing  with  the  second, 
however,  unceremoniously  throws  the  first  forward  into  a  copper  pan, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  press  for  its  reception,  and  deposits  its  successor 
on  the  lower  die.  The  upper  die  again  descends  to  squeeze  upon  it  the 
impressions,  the  collar  rises  to  mill  its  edge,  the  feeder  returns,  advances  with 
a  third  blank,  pushes  the  second  away — and  so  the  stamping  operations  pro- 
ceed, each  press  supplying  itself  with,  blanks  and  delivering  itself  of  coins 
at  the  rate  of  65  per  minute,  so  long  as  the  material  lasts  and  the  boys 
keep  the  tubes  filled.  At  the  back  of  the  presses  the  coins  are  seen 
sliding  down  in  glitteriag  and  rapid  suecession.  The  heav}^  thuds  of  the 
press  are  distinctly  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  room,  and  with  a  sort 
of  musical  regularity  tfce  coining  of  sovereigns  goes  on,  hour  by  hour,  and 
day  by  day.  Two  haadied  thousand  metallic  portraits  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  are  considered  a  maximum  day's  work  at  the  Mint. 

The  whole  of  the  presses  obtain  their  action  directly  from  the  pressun^ 
of  the  atmosphere;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  air  which  circu- 
lates so  freely  around  us  prepares  our  money  for  circulation. 

With  slight  differences,  the  coinage  operations  in  silver  and  bronze  arc 
identical  with  those  resorted  to  in  the  manipulation  of  gold  coins. 
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A  TALE. 

VT  KBS.  8.  0.  HALL. 


XIV. 


A  ssKSATroH  ima  fhrougli  my  frame  as  if  fire  were  in  my  blood.  My 
keiri  beat  into  my  throat ;  then  I  felt  as  if  snow  trickled  through  my 
fciiis,  lieat  and  odd  snecoeding  each  other ;  while  my  temples  throbbed, 
and  I   seemed  to  hear  a    voice — terribly    appalling — confirming    her 


It  was  troo — ^troe !  Hie  long  hoped-for,  long  prayed-for,  child  would 
oome — would  rest  on  my  bosom — smile  in  my  fece — ^twine  its  fingers  in 
my  hair — caH  me  by  the  thrice  blessed,  thrice  holy,  name  of  Mothee  1 
I,  who  bad  cast  away  its  birthright.  Oh,  what  had  I  done ! — what  had  I 
done!  The  headstrong  rashness  I  had  dignified  with  the  name  of 
samfioe — to  what  had  it  led  f  I  was  entangled  in  my  own  net.  I  cast 
sjsdf  on  the  fioor  m  self-abasement,  and  then  remembered  I  had  no 
Bght  to  abase  his  c^d :  bis  life  within  my  life — our  child  ! 

Daring  tlie  eariy  watches  of  the  night  the  poor  mm  kept  vigil 
^ith  Bxe ;  praying  me  to  be  still  for  the*  sake  of  the  unborn — entreating 
mt  to  bffre  patience,  not  knowing  what  evil  I  had  done.  How  could  she 
eomfnrt  me,  even  if  she  had  known  it  ?  What  could  she  have  said  ?  She 
had  no  inlet  to  my  history.  Believing-  my  husband  dead,  she  talked  in 
tike  Batoral  fdfiness  and  affection  of  her  gentle  heart  of  the  blessing  his 
image  would  be  to  me — what  companionship  hereafter,  and  what 
■dancholy  bfiss  when  it  could  Hsp  its  father's  name.  All  these  natural 
od  loving  thoQghts  and  words  were  as  daggers  in  my  beart. 

The  gaunt,  rigid,  truth  was  before  me.  Had  I  not  selfishly  stolen 
the  birdiright  of  the  unborn  ?  I  asked  if  I  could  be  taught  to  endure 
this,  and  live.  Sister  Maria's  compassionate  sympathy  bewildered  me. 
I  did  not  merit  it,'-^I — ^I  had  abandoned  my  husband  to  crime,  and 
robbed  him  of  the  joyful  name  of  **  father.'*  I  dared  not  cherish  the 
ooDBolation  that  I  had  intended  to  sacrifice  only  myself.  My  evil  act 
stood  before  me  as  an  actual  fiend.  I  drove  my  compassionate  friend 
from  me.  No  eyes  must  see  my  agony — ^no  voice  attempt  to  soothe  me. 
In  the  earnest  goodness  of  her  pitying  nature,  she  had  crouched  in  a 
comer,  tdling  bead  after  bead  to  the  Holy  Mother,  in  prayer  for  her 
fcdp — her  help  for  me,  heretic  though  I  was !  But  I  drove  her  forth,  and 
dared  to  reproach  the  Almighty,  who  saved  me  from  a  grave  beneath  the 
dark  waters ;  but,  as  morning  dawned,  a  better  ^irit  ministered  to  me, 
tad,  faUing  on  my  knees,  I  thanked  the  Lord  who  had  preserved  me 
from  ihe  double  crime  of  suicide  and  murder.     Dear  Maiy,  from  the  hour 
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I  prayed,  the  increasing  life  witbin  was  as  new  life  from  Heaven  infused 
into  my  nature.  When  calmed,  I  wondered  I  had  not  thought  of  this 
peril.  But  I  had  never  been  with  women  during  their  months  of  hope; 
and,  occupied  at  home — absorbed,  first  by  my  pursuit,  and  afterwards 
by  my  one  passion,  the  woman  of  twenty  knew  less  of  the  gifts  and  laws 
of  Nature  than  do  many  children  of  ten.  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  privil^;e 
of  being  mother-taught ;  my  grandmother  belonged  to  the  old  school,  who 
never  spoke  of  love  and  marriage  but  as  of  two  ideas  which  it  did  not 
become  young  maids  to  entertain.  I  only  knew  that  Sir  Oswald  wished 
for  a  son — and  that  so  did  I,  because  he  desired  it.  But  now — ^where — 
where  was  the  father  of  my  child?  What  perplexity — what  agony — 
what  remorse — ^was  in  this  question ! 

I  must  lose  no  time;  I  must  find  my  husband,  and  tell  him  alL 
Every  other  consideration  vapoured  into  nothing  beside  the  reality  of  my 
position.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Sir  Oswald  had  left 
Naples,  if  he  had  ever  held  to  his  intention  of  going  there.  I  had 
been  nearly  four  months  in  the  convent.  Where  had  he  gone?  to 
England  ? — or  to  Egypt  ? — to  the  Holy  Land,  perhi^s  I  He  would  not 
have  married  so  soon  after  my  supposed  death — oh,  no !  that  would  be 
impossible — ^there  was  time,  and  to  spare,  to  prevent  that.  I  would 
certainly  return  to  England — ^yes,  to  England.  I  had  a  wild,  inconceivable 
objection  to  write.  I  dwelt — ^nay,  I  existed — in  the  conviction  that  he 
would  love  me  now,  I  seized  upon  that  blessed  thought; — sow  he 
would  love  me.  I  should  be  the  mother  of  his  child — ^he  could  not  but 
love  me !  I  had  always  felt  he  would  love  the  mother,  if  he  could  not 
love  the  wife.  After  his  recovery,  he  seldom  passed  a  child  without  a 
word  or  a  kiss  :  when  smiles  seemed  for  ever  vanished  from  his  lips,  the 
sight  of  a  child  would  recall  them.  But,  latterly,  he  seemed  not  able  to 
endure  their  voices  and  caresses.  He  was  one  to  whom  children  turned 
instinctively  for  protection  and  companionship — ^the  moment  a  child 
looked  up  to  his  face,  it  came  towards  him.  I  prayed  to  be  directed 
what  course  to  take,  and  it  seemed  that  prayer  strengthened  my  resolve — 
I  must  go  forth  and  seek  my  husband. 

The  resolution  strengthened  and  calmed  me ;  and  when  Maria  brought 
my  breakfast  she  found  me  with  my  jewels  in  my  hand,  calculating  their 
value  and  my  probable  expenses,  without  any  practical  knowledge  of 
either. 

**  Surely  I  would  not  leave  the  convent !"  she  said ;  "  they  all  loved 
me;  the  Superior  knew  my  value;  I  was  a  fortune  to  Santa  Clara; 
Sister  Seraphina  had  received  orders  for  more  embroidery  than  I  could 
complete  in  a  year.  She  knew  the  convent  would  relax  its  laws,  and 
protect  me  and  my  child.  Why  should  I  vrish  to  leave  them  ?  They  were 
so  peaceful,  and  so  hf^py — she  could  be  happy,  also,  but  for  her  child; 
the  child  she  should  never  see  again !  But  there  was  no  one  to  deprive  me 
of  mine."    All  this  was,  to  me,  feeble  as  water;  I  toM  her  I  must  see 
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tae  Abbess.    At  last  she  went  to  seek  her,  and,  after  a  long  absence, 
returned.      "The  Abbess  was  not  well,  but  she  would  see  me  after 
TQspers."     I  entered  her  room  with  a  determined  air :  the  Madr^  looked 
me  over  and  over,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  if  I  had  fresh  secrets 
to  reveaL     She  trusted  I  knew  the  value  of  being  protected  in  (rod's 
boose  by  such  a  sisterhood.     She  knew  that  their  holy  patroness  enabled 
me  to  help  their  house,  which  was  very  poor,  and  which  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  privilege  for  a  heretic  to  be  permitted  to  do— a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  piety  of  their  holy  protectress.     I  must,  at  all  events,  remain  to  fulfil 
my  engagements,  and  no   doubt  my  sins  woidd  be  pardoned  at  her 
intercession !    She  altogether  ignored  me,  and  my  situation :  I  was  synply 
a  "worker."     I  replied,  "  I  had  been  happy  to  do  what  I  had  done  as  a  proof 
of  my  gratitude,  but  that  having  made  no  engagements,  I  had  none  to 
folM."     She  looked  astonished  at  my  frankness,  and  would  have  been 
angry,  had  she  not  wished  to  retain  my  services.     She  talked  to  me  as  if 
I  had  been  a  child ;  and  when  I  was  departing  gave  me  a  handful  of  the 
everiasting  bribe,  sweetmeats,  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  taken 
cue  of,  and  that  I  must  be  good  and  content,   for  I  was  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  Church  and  the  blessed  Santa  Clara. 

I  j!etumed  sadly  to  my  cell,  for  I  saw  she  had  determined  I 
abould  not  leave  the  convent,  and  I  did  not  know  to  what  means  she  might 
resort  to  detain  me.  I  sat  to  my  embroideiy  with  a  real  desire  to 
finish  what  I  had  commenced ;  but  my  hand  had  lost  its  cunning — the 
needle  passed  out  and  in  mechanically,  and  what  was  traced  was  com- 
I^ted ;  but  my  invention  was  gone.  I  wept ; — ^my  tears  did  not  restore 
my  power. 

1  had  a  horror  of  writing ; — ^it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  address 
Sir  Oswald.  With  that  unreasoning  mind  which  you  have  already  seen, 
my  Maiy,  had  been  so  fatal  to  me,  I  now  planned  how  I  should  cast 
myself  at  his  feet,  implore  his  pardon,  and  reveal  to  him  why  I  had  re- 
turned. I  pictured  his  astonishment  at  my  resurrection,  changing  into 
joy,  when  he  knew  the  cause  that  brought  me  back  to  life  and  England. 

I  arranged  my  little  parcel ;  determined  to  avoid  Naples,  but  watch  for 
some  one  who  would  guide  me  to  the  nearest  sea-port ;   and  as  I  should 
iK>t  be  recognized  in  the  half-religious  dress  I  had  adopted,  I  could,  even  . 
with  my  limited  knowledge  of  Italian,  make  inquiries  as  to  Sir  Oswald's 
movements. 

When  a  woman  is  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  vortex  of  the  world,  to 
thmk  and  act  for  herself,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Peeress,  only 
aocQstomed  to  command,  or  the  Peasant,  trained  to  unreasoning  obe- 
^ce,  would  be  the  most  helpless ;  at  all  events,  my  peasant  education 
W  given  me  a  power  of  self-hdp,  and  what  I  might  call  a  "  trade,"  and 
ny  lesson  in  rank  had  taught  me  something  of  the  art  of  command  that 
induces  obedience.  I  could  order  what  I  required  in  a  manner  that  would 
n&ke  those  orders  respected.    My  hopes  rose,  with  my  simple 
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tkms.  Wben  Mam  came,  ahe  shxxk  lier  head,  and  with  lean  entnatad 
me  to  lemaio — to  make,  in  hct,  a  Yirtne  of  Beoeadt j ;  fw  tliat  tlieie  wm 
»  detenaination,  of  wbidi  all  in  the  oonyent  were  awaxe,  to  pievent  mj 
departme. 

Thia,  of  oonne,  iDoaed  and  atrenf^theoed  my  Englirii  nature,  I  aaid 
I  would  go  withoai  asking  permissioii  from  the  Sop^or;  resdved  to 
aaacrt  mj  right  as  a  Britiah  aabject,  and  leave  the  eonyent  at  onee. 
I  told  her  I  knew  tiie  English  Ckmsnla  at  Borne  and  Naplea,  and,  if 
detained,  I  would  appeal  to  them.  Maria  aaanred  me  I  did  not  know 
what  I  said ;  and,  clinging  round  me,  begged  me  to  be  calm,  and  wait — 
wait/or  a  little  time.  It  waa  an  mnfortanate  moment,  ahe  aaanred  me, 
to  request  anj  favonr  of  the  Sqwrior;  ahe  had  ao  much  sorrow  just 
then.  During  the  last  wedc,  one  of  thdr  piq)ilB  had  been  given  by  her 
relatives  to  the  oonvent  to  become  the  bride  of  Christ;  but  she  stontfy 
and  rebelliouslj  refused  the  privilege,  and  had  excited  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion among  the  pupils,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  direct  Satamo 
influence.  Katerina  had  been  to  a  cousin  ibr  a  holiday;  and  her  future  wm 
determined  for  her  during  her  absence,  but  her  opposition  was  moat 
trying;  in  time  she  would  see  her  wickedness,  but  at  present  it  was  very 
trying — "  v«ry  trying,"  repeated  Sister  Maria.  I  maintained  my  right  as 
a  free  woman,  to  go  if  I  pleased ;  but  Sister  Maria  shook  her  head,  and 
seemed  quite  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  became  terror-stricken,  and 
resolved  to  depart  at  onoe.  I  bound  my  few  jewds  round  my  waistf  and 
declared  that  after  all  I  had  done — all  my  earnest  and  valuable  labour- 
after  the  exertions  I  had  made  to  gratify  and  pleaae  the  Superior  in  retmx 
for  the  shelter  I  had  received,  it  was  impossible  she  would  really  forbid 
my  quitting  the  oonvent  when  I  desired  to  do  so.  I  walked  firmly  to 
the  gate,  aikl  told  the  porteress  to  open,  it ;  but  Seraphina  made  furious 
grimaoes,  and  sat  down,  with  an  air  of  determination,  on  her  little  atone 
seat  at  the  wicket.  lattonpted  to  adze  the  key,  upon  whidi  she  screamed 
like  a  maniac,  and  rang  an  alarm-bdl  that  communicated  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  convent.  This  brought  nuns  and  novices  in  a  wild  troc^,  with 
flying  robes  and  disordered  looks,  to  the  postern,  imagining  some  assault 
had  been  made  on  the  outer  gate ;  last  of  all  arrived  the  Abbess,  some- 
what flurried  and  out  of  breath,  but,  drawing  her  drapery  round  her  with 
a  care  and  skill  she  never  omitted.  We  stood  face  to  face— the  Abbess, 
short  and  stout,  with  flrm-set,  well-developed  features,  of  that  soft  brown 
hue  never  seen  out  of  Italy,  for,  when  in  other  climes,  it  becomes  sallow; 
her  features,  however,  were  seldom  called  into  expression,  and  her  thin 
lips  looked. chiselled  out  of  pink  coral;  but  her  glorious  eyes  were  deq>, 
yet  vivid  as  lightning;  nothing  in  them,  or  in  her,  betokening  a  high 
yet  chastened  religious  calling;  nothing,  save  the  robes,  which  fell  in 
statuesque  folds  bdow  her  feet ; — I,  above  the  usual  height  of  woman, 
fair  to  transparency,  with  large,  clear,  moonlight  eyes,  which  shone  upon 
hor,  and  were  not  quenched  by  her  lightnings — ^I,  demioided  of  her  my 
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lfl)erty,  in  bb  ooxaicava  woida  as  I  could  set  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
refined.  Then — poor,  Ibrlom,  EngbBhwoman  that  I  was — I  impeiioiialj 
qiiestioned  on  what  ground  I  was  impisoaed? 

The  Abbess  denied  that  I  was  imprisoned — I  was  '*  protected,"  and 
Aonld  be  so,  as  long  as  that  '*  protection  "  was  necessary*  How  conld  I 
soppose  thej  would  abandon  me  at  the  time  I  so  mudi  needed  care  ? 

MoTed  bj  another  impulse,  I  avowed  myself  the  wife  of  Sir  OswaU 
Harrey;  but,  instead  of  Uns  pfoducing  the  efiiBct  I  anticipated,  the 
Abbess  smiled,  shook  her  head;  and  the  sisters — who  hung  about  in 
grovps — ^ook  theirs,  murmuring  "povcrina,"  ''porerina!"  I  saw 
they  beiieyed  me  insane  I  Instead  of  proving  by  dignity  and  firmness 
that  I  was  9ot  so,  I  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  added  threats  to 
my  demands  for  liberty.  This  ^arengthened  their  impressian.  The  poor 
Sims  cast  up  their  eyes  and  whimpered  together,  fingering  their  rosaries, 
and  Maculating  sentences  of  prayer.  Maria,  utterly  astonished  at  my 
aivowal  that  I  had  a  living  hnsband,  crept  to  my  side,  amiouB  to  help  me, 
and  yet  unable  id  comipaKkmd  whether  I  was  mad  or  no. 

llie  Abbess  did  not  oommasd  sileaoe  until  she  saw  I  was  conquered 
by  my  own  excitement.  She  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  breast 
and  brow,  spoke  to  me  a  few  words  of  commonplace  kindness,  sudi  as 
one  would  address  to  an  angry  child,  and  recommended  me  to  be  good 
aad  quiet— adding,  that  I  should  have  plenty  of  floweis  and  bcmbons,  while 
^"herself  would  pray  for  me,  and  make  an  offering  for  me  I 

The  Sisters  murmured  their  ^»|daose ',  and,  as  the  Abbess  turned  away, 
an  alley  was  fcHined  for  her  progress  between  the  nuns,  and  she  proceeded 
slowly  along,  flinging  blessings  up<m  them  from  each  hand,  whik  sevend, 
kneding,  raised  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garments. 

When  they  had  all  vanished  I  was  near  iht  wicket,  Maria  by  my  side, 
sad  Seraphina's  ookl,  cniel  eyes  bent  on  me  with  a  look  of  malignant 
cxidtation,  while  she  rattkd  the  strong  iron  key  of  the  entrance  against 
the  chain  by  which  it  was  suspended  from  her  girdk. 

XY. 

I  COULD  not  sfeep — I  could  not  rest;  I  refused  food;  I  heaped 
croud  words  upon  poor  Maria ;  I  walked  up  and  down  my  cell  more 
lifce  a  caged  lioness  thsm  a  Christian  woman.  What  was  I  to  do? 
l^tTWAin  there  I  could  not.  I  must  by  soaie  means  coanmunicate  with 
my  husband.  I  appealed  to  Maria ;  but  she  also  was  dosely  watched. 
I  refused  to  thread  a  needle,  or  draw  a  flower.  At  last  I  wrote  to  the 
Consul  with  a  crayon,  on  a  white  satin  riband — ^for  ink  and  pap^  were 
lefused  me.  I  told  him  I  was  Lady  Harvey,  the  wife  of  Sir  Oswald 
Harvey,  who  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  river  after  the  fire  in 
lie  Inn  at  Terrecina.  lentreated  him  to  communicate  to  Sir  Oswald  that 
I  waa  alive,  but  detained  by  force  in  the  Santa  Clioa ;  and  that  I  trusted 
liim  dJ^  once  to  command  my  release,  throwing  myself  entirely 
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protection  as  an  English  subject.  After  much  entreaty  I  obtained  from 
Maria  a  promise  to  send  this  to  a  mysterious  **  Some  one/*  in  Naples,  who 
would  certainly  deliver  it  at  the  Consulate;  and  she  assured  me  in  the 
course  of  a  week  that  she  believed  it  had  been  received,  for  very  dose 
inquiries  were  made  in  the  convent  as  to  the  possibility  of  my  writing. 
Maria  told  me  I  was  represented  as  a  poor  insane  wanderer,  who  was 
protected  from  motives  of  the  purest  charity,  and  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible I  could  be  the  lady  who  had  disappeared  after  the  fire,  as  her  body 
had  been  found  and  buried  I  At  all  events,  I  received  no  reply ; — ^my 
hours  seemed  days-*-my  days  weeks.  I  hoped  the  Abbess  would  have 
permitted  my  departure  when  she  no  longer  profited  by  my  skill !  but  no ; 
she  had  always  been  remarkable  for  her  consisten<7 — and  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  that  quality  indulge  it  until  it  d^nerates  into  the  vilest 
and  most  blind  obstinacy.  The  sombre  monotony  of  her  life  did  not 
permit  the  entry  of  a  new  idea,  while  it  strengthened  the  old.  She  had 
said  I  should  remain — therefore  I  must  remain.  She  had  said  I  was  insane 
— therefore  I  must  be  insane.  The  doors  of  thmr  miracle-working  Church 
were,  opened,  ready  to  receive,  for  Church  purposes,  whatever  infant  it 
pleased  God  to  send  into  the  world ;  they  should  be  able  to  save  the 
child — ^from  its  mother  1  I  cursed  them  then;  my  womanly,  motheriy 
nature  was  roused — and  I  comforted  myself  Vith  thoughts,  and  half- 
bieathed  words,  of  revenge.  It  did  not  at  first  occur  to  me  that  I  was 
giving  them  reason  for  a  belief  in  my  insanity. 

Maria  did  not  look  upon  me  as  she  had  done — ^her  eyes  filled  with 
admiration  and  sympathy.  She,  as  well  as  the  rest,  treated  me  more  and 
more  as  if  I  were  an  unreasoning  child,  totally  unfit  to  become  a  mother. 
I  wrote  again  in  the  sai^e  fandful  fashiour— for  I  could  accomplish  my 
purpose  in  no  other  way — and  again  Maria  promised  the  communication 
should  be  conveyed  safely  to  its  destination:  though  I  doubted  the  promise, 
still  it  comforted  me ;  my  hope  revived ;  I  hoped  for  myself  and  the  little 
fluttering  life  within  my  own.  Oh,  how  I  pictured  his  love  for  our  child ! 
At  other  times  I  was  certainly  all  but  the  insane  thing  they  desired  I 
should  appear.  What  should  I  do?  What  could  I  do?  The  litUe  life 
kindled  beneath  my  bosom  seemed  to  reproach  me.  What  if  Sir  Oswald 
should  marry  before  he  knew  of  my  existence  P  But  I  was  so  well  aware 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  nature,  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
proprieties  of  life,  of  the  very  wrench  which  my  supposed  death  would 
occasion,  that  I  believed  even  his  passion  for  her  would  not  submerge 
the  necessity  for  the  prescribed  year  of  mourning,  and  rejoiced  in  my  relief 
from  the  torture  which  the  possibility  of  his  marriage  now  inflicted  upon 
me.  I  could  not  have  supported  the  idea,  and  retained  my  command 
over  myself. 

If  I  had  been  a  prisoner  of  State  I  could  not  have  been  guarded  with 
greater  care.  I  was  locked  in  my  cell  at  night ;  and  every  step  and  turn  I 
made  in  the  garden  was  watched.  I  knew,  and  oh,  how  bitterly  I  felt,  Uiis  I 
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The  waUs  were  high,  but  I  detennined  to  scale  them ;  I  had  observed 
wliere  a  platanus  overtopped  a  buttress.  I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  could 
&r  the  darker  nights,  when  the  moon  did  not  shine  in  the  least — ^perfectly 
daik  an  Italian  night  pan  seldom  be  called.  I  do  not  know  how  J  existed 
without  sleep ;  but  I  am  sure  I  never  slept  canaciomly  for  many  nights. 
I  frequmitly  fancied  I  heard  the  soft,  stealthy  footfall  of  a  cat  dose  to  the 
wall  of  my  cell,  and  at  other  times  imagined  it  was  the  step  of  some  wilder 
animal — ^larger,  too,  perhaps;  for  my  quickened  senses  believed  that  a  larger 
body  than  either  fox  or  cat  brushed  against  the  wall.  I  had  watched  for 
and  listened  to  this  mysterious  passing  along,  and  its  return.  I  was,  and 
am,  a  believer  in  supernatural  visitations,  and  have  often  prayed  during 
those  long  watches  that  I  might  have  a  palpable  assurance  I  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  some  glorified  spirit,  drawn  towards  me  by  that 
ever-living,  ever-increasing  love  and  pity — such  as  angeb  fed  for 
Boffering  humanity.  During  three  days  poor  Maria  had  been  prevented 
attending  on  me  as  usual,  and  Seraphina,  my  especial  horror,  had  laid 
down  my  abundantly-allotted  portion  of  food  and  wine,  but  without  the 
ddicate  froit  or  firagruit  flowers  Maria  had  brought  as  luxuries.  I  had, 
of  comse,  inquired  for  my  friend ;  and  Seraphina  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me, 
it  iras  not  for  her  good  or  mine  that  we  should  be  so  intimate ;  that  the 
"  noble  Madre  "  vrished  me  well,  and  so  sent  her  to  serve  me !  Thus,  my 
one  hope  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  withdrawn.  I  was 
as  fixedly  imprisoned  as  if  I  had  been  within  actual  prison  walls. 
iLDoUier  time  she  hinted,  that  if  I  became  a  good  girl,  and  worked,  Maria 
would  return.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  longed  for  night,  and 
maiked  the  approach  of  its  mysterious  footsteps.  Miserable  that  I  was, 
bat  for  the  now  palpitating  life  beneath  my  bosom  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
preserved  my  own.  At  last,  during  a  moonless  night,  I  heard  the  soft. 
8tq>,  and  the  rustle,  and,  I  imagined,  even  breathing,  outside  my  window, 
and  then  a  tapping  at  the  shutter — which,  as  it  was  fastened  outside, 
1  could  not  open.  I  trembled  so  violently  that  I  could  hardly  inquire 
who  was  there.  At  last,  even  in  the  whisper,  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
young  gu-1  who,  on  my  first  arrival,  had  been  so  kind. 

**'  Open,"  she  said.  I  explained  I  could  not ;  that  the  fastening  was 
without.  It  was  rapidly  undone ;  and  the  sweet  night  air  refreshed  and 
strengthened  me.  With  the  precocity  and  impetuosity  of  the  hot  south, 
ahe  tdd  me  she  had  resolved  not  to  become  a  nun  as  her  family  wished, 
because  they  wanted  her  money.  She  had  no  parents  living.  The  Madr6 
was  frarcing  her  to  wed  the  Church.  She  woidd  not ;  she  would  escape ; 
and  there  was  one  without  who  would  help  her — ^her  adored!  (the  girl  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fourteen).  Would  I  go  with  her  P  They  desired 
to  get  out  of  Italy; — to  England,  perhaps,  for  a  little  while.  She  knew  I 
wanted  to  escape  ;•  would  I  fly  with  her,  and  show  them  the  way  to 
En^^d  ?     She  quite  loved  me ;  would  I  be  faithful  to  her  ?" 

"I  would."  Pooalp 
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•*  Would  I  swear?" 

"I  would." 

"On  tbc  cross?" 

*'  No^noi  on  the  cross — on  a  Bil^  if  die  liked." 

**  Ah,  tha«,  I  was  a  heretic  I" 

"Bmtfaithfol " 

"Tes,ioshebelieTed." 

"When  should  we  go?" 

"  Would  I  really  be  faithful?" 

I  thouglit  this  80  childish,  when  my  veiy  life  depended  on  escape — 
and  I  told  her  I  would  swear  on  the  cross  if  it  assured  her  the  mors. 
Upon  this  she  kissed  me,  and  produced  her  roiary,  o^er  which,  held  bj 
h^  trembling  ingers,  I  promised  to  be  faithful  to  her.  Then  I  moat 
swear,  agaift — not  to  take  her  lover  from  her !  "  Ah,  I  knew  not  what  kg 
was — so  handsome."  My  spirit  rose  at  this ;  butlkept  it  down  as  best  I 
could,  and  thought  it  right  to  tell  her  I  had  a  husband  I  wished  to  find. 
She  spnusg  up  like  a  diild — an  impassioned  (diild,  aa  die  was — and  kisKd 
me  through  that  miserable  window. 

"  I  would  surely  take  them  \o  England — there  were  no  comentB  ibera 
— ^no  Abbess — and  no  power  to  separate  her  from  her  byer." 

<*  But  when,"  I  asked  agam,  '' should  we  go?" 

"  Soon — ^to-morrowrpeAaps." 

"Did  Maria  know?" 

''No,"  she  replied;  ''  she  had  not  seen  Maria  for  days.  She  most  be 
IB  penance — often  the  sisters  were  pot  away  in  pesance." 

Suddenly,  she  fastened  the  shutter  and  disappeared.  I  did  not  hear 
her  footsteps  departing,  but  I  heard  others  approach.  I  heard  a  kaaid 
passed  over  my  shutter,  and  had  just  time  to  lay  down,  when  SeraphiBa, 
apparently  wiUiout  unlocking  my  door,  stood  before  me  with  her  lantera 
and  coil  of  keys. 

I  sprang  up,  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  made  no  reply,  bui 
opened  and  looked  into  my  box;  and  gabbled  and  gesticnlated — ^then, 
without  another  word,  withdrew — and  I  was  alone,  my  mind  ferered 
almost  beyond  reason.  The  sudden  hope  of  liberty,  ecstatio  as  it  was, 'did 
not  altogether  obliterate  my  anxiety  for  the  poor  girl's  future.  Who  had 
she  made  her  destiny  ?  the  poor  passtonful  child !  The  next  ni^t  mj 
shutter  was  unyiaited,  save  by  the  wing  of  the  bat,  or  the  passing  aereaa 
of  the  little  night-hawk.  I  ne^er  dept  until  morning.  The  ^y  CKfk 
away  in  that  still,  frightful  sameness,  which  is  a  lingering  death:  the 
Abbess  sent  a  message  by  Seraphina  with  my  noonday  meal,  that  aha 
wished  to  see  me  on  the  morrow.  But  for  the  one  strong  cord  thai  now 
hound  me  to  existence,  how  prayerfully  I  should  have  hoped  that  viaaom 
I  might  nerer  see.  • 

It  was  a  day  of  delicious  sunshine,  and  I  had  learned  to  count  the  houxi 
by  the  shadows ;    evening  came  at  last,  and  that  loathaome  woman 
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beonglii  mj  eremog  meaL  She  sat  on  my  box,  wliere  poor  Maria  used  to 
sit  softeiiiiig  mj  sorrows  by  ber  sympathy;  imd,  though  I  beliered  she  had 
^yed  me  £dse  as  legarded  my  letters,  yet  she  had  been  my  consolation : 
thoe  aat  Seraphina,  gnsping  her  dun  within  her  hard  dirty  palms, 
ad  teUing  me  how  grateful  i  ought  to  be ;  for,  even  if  in  the  end  I 
perished,  my  infont  wonld  be  saTed,  because  it  wonld  be  taken  from  me — 
irnksB  I  entered  the  Sisterhood.  She  delighted  in  distilling  this  poison ; 
and  as  she  talked,  and  I  endured  as  best  I  eonld,  clenching  my  nails  into 
my  own  flesh  to  keep  myself  qniet  by  a  soise  of  physical  soffinring,  I  saw 
my  midnight  visitor  pass  and  repass  along  the  walk,  hmnming  the  "  N(ni 
nobis,"  and  at  last  she  hung  about  the  door,  as  she  used  to  do  when  the 
fall  tide  of  my  popularity  was  flowing.  I  saw  she  was  playing  with  the 
fastening  :  Seraphina  sharply  ordered  her  away,  upon  which  she  playfully 
i«ng  a  handful  of  chocolate  at  her.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  she 
threw  herself  over  those  which  ^ell  on  the  floor,  in  her  determination  that 
I  akoold  not  partake  of  the  luxury.  My  canning  friend  profited  by  the 
cpportonity,  and  busied  herself  still  more  with  the  lodc:  when  the 
portvtss  had  found  and  secreted  the  last  fragment  of  the  delicious  choco- 
late, ike  temptation  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  and  then  the 
hoghing  gill  disappeared.  By  this  time  twilight  had  deepened  into 
darkness — the  first  night-bell  was  ringing — "  Seraphina  I"  was  called,  and 
with  an  extra  quantity  of  crossing  and  grumbling  Seraphina  hastened  away, 
leaving  my  erening  meal,  almost  untasted,  behind — a  rery  unusual  thing, 
as  certainly  she  generally  remored  more  than  half  of  the  food  and  wine. 
I  was  almost  delirious  with  hope — and  this  time  my  hope  was  not 
disappointed:  the  step  approached — there  was  a  little  scraping  and 
^baking  at  the  door,  and  Katerina  unfastened  it.  My  few  jewels,  and 
&s  food  Seraphina  had  left,  were  concealed  in  my  dress.  She  took  my 
mM^  tremUiBg  hand,  in  hers,  which  was  warm  and  firm,  and  we  glided 
ikmg  the  wall,  through  the  long  rank  grass  of  the  cemetery,  stumbling 
occasionally  orer  a  grave  or  a  cross,  and  startling  a  bird  from  its  roost, 
mtil  we  came  to  the  wall.  She  put  out  her  hand  in  the  darkness,  feeHng 
dong  as  she  went,  when  suddenly  she  paused — "  I  have  got  it  I''  she 
irtiispered. 

"Got  what?'* 

"  The  rope— the  laddc^-feel  I" 

I  ad  fed  what  seemed  a  fragile  ladder  of  ropes. 

'*  I  go  first,"  she  said,  with  her  fierce  promptness ;  and,  almost  befoira 
tte  sentence  was  finished,  she  was  harrying  on  to  the  wall,  dambering  up 
iiai  fearful  height  with  the  agiHty  of  a  cat.   As  suddenly,  she  paused— 

^  When  the  rope  is  pulled  three  times,  mount  1" 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  I  hdd  the  rope  for  her — how  would  it 
be  when  it  went  loose  ?  It  was  so  dark  at  that  particular  angle  of  ihe 
wan  that  I  could  hardly  see  beyond  my  own  height.  What,  if  after  all 
aif  should  desert  me.   The  poor  diild  might  be  willing  to  help  me,  mighjL 
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really  wish  me  to  go  with  her  to  England ;  but  who  was  the  man !  It 
might  not  answer  his  purpose  to  give  me  liberty,  or  be  encumbered  by 
me.  The  ladder  had  ceased  to  yibrate ;  it  hung  in  my  hand.  Suppose 
he  had  let  it  go  I  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  hours  were  passing.  There  was  a 
pull — and  then  two,  three — ^firm  and  strong ;  the  first  was  his,  the  last 
were  hers.  I  nenred  myself.  My  first  step  was  taken.  How  I  got  up  or 
oyer  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  heard  her  voice  ringing  sharply,  as  it  always 
did — a  dear  acute  voice  striking  like  flint  and  steel  upon  my  ears — "  I 
move  not  without  her!"  and  I  was  thankful  to  feel  her  arms  round  me, 
and  that  she  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

XVI. 

I  BEMEMBEB  the  withdrawal  of  the  rope,  and  the  loving  anxiety 
of  the  giri  lest  I  was  hurt ;  and  her  childish  delight  at  the  coarse  peasant 
dress  her  lover  had  brought  her,  which  she  inspected  by  the  light  of  a  late 
moon ;  and  her  reproaches  because  he  had  not  brought  one  for  me ;  and 
his  reminding  her  that  he  could  not,  for  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
of  my  existence ;  and  the  chill  I  felt  as  the  idea  grew  upon  me,  that  the 
knowledge  was  a  dreadfi(l  perplexity  to  him ;— but  after  a  little  he  assured 
her,  courteously,  that  before  morning  he  would  find  me  a  disguise  as 
perfect  as  her  own. 

She  it  was,  evidently,  who  wished  to  get  to  England.  She  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  could  not  be  safe  in  Italy.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  her  passion  for  her  companion  had  struck  sudden  fire  during 
a  holiday  of  three  days  she  had  passed  with  some  relative,  where  she  had 
first  discovered  the  determination  they  had  come  to  as  to  her  passing  her 
life  in  a  convent — poor  impulsive  child  1  Her  disguise  was  quickly 
adopted ;  and  after  a  rest  of  a  few  minutes  we  commenced  descending  the 
mountain.  The  man's  care  and  attention  were  of  course  given  to  the 
girl,  who  little  needed  them.  She  sprang  from  bank  to  rock,  over  guUy 
and  stream ;  now  swinging  by  a  bough — ^then  leaping  a  descent.  Frequently 
she  would  spring  back  to  me^  extending  her  hands  to  help  me,  and  once 
insisted  on  his  carrying  me  over  a  stream,  which  she  seemed  delighted  to 
splash  through.  Far  up  in  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  as  the  morning  broke, 
we  heard  the  first  matin-bell  of  the  convent.  She  grasped  my  arm,  and 
after  listening  to  catch  the  faint  sound — and  crossing  herself — she  clapped 
her  hands  and  burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  so  full  of  joy  and  triumph,  that  it 
turned  the  current  of  my  thoughts ;  for  every  time  my  eyes  rested  upon 
"  Carlo,"  (as  she  called  him,  while  he  called  her  '<  Bella,")  I  felt  as  if 
enveloped  in  a  damp  shroud.  He  was  a  well-formed,  handsome  man, 
of  perhaps  five-and-twenty — certainly,  despite  his  peasant  habit,  with  the 
air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman — ^but  of  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  trust — ^he  was  always  peeping  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
long  almond-shaped  eyes ;  he  never  even  looked  "  BeUa^fuU  in-the  fwe, 
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His.  liead  was  beautifolly  shaped — the  brow  broad,  not  high;  but 
the  ehin  and  lower  part  of  the  face  were  full  to  sensuality.  Add  to 
all  tiiis  those  wavering,  artful  eyes,  lying  in  perpetual  ambush  beneath 
their  silky  lashes,  and  you  would  as  soon,  either  upon  impulse  or 
reflection,  take  a  rattlesnake  to  your  bosom  as  that  man  into  your  con- 
iidenoe.  He  could  not  smile :  when  he  tried  his  lips  seemed  quivering 
in  disdain  of  the  effort — he  never  bestowed  one  frank,  free-loving  smile 
on  that  trusting  child,  whose  eyes  sought  his  as  if  they  had  been  the  eyes 
of  an  angel  I  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  speculate  upon  who,  or  what,  he 
was.  I  only  questioned  if  his  interest  would  lead  Idm  to  be  true  to  the 
impassioned  fool  whose  heart  and  soul  were  his — a  love  whose  triumph 
was  its  slavery,  seeking  no  girlish  concealment — an  unblushing  love — 
panting  to  prove  its  devotion  for  life  or  death— one  great  passion 
sweeping  away  all  others.  I  remembered  my  own  sense  of  shame  when 
I  discovered  that  I  loved ;  but  she  longed  to  show  it  to  the  world.  She 
bdieved  in  him  more  truly  than  she  had  ever  believed  in  her  patron 
asint. 

Alas !  for  that  poor  heart  when  its  shipwreck  came !  At  length  we 
reached  a  mingling  of  rock  and  ruin — which  might  be  a  place 
of  ambush,  or  a  place  of  halt — ^bounded  on  one  side  by  richly-wooded 
groves  of  ancient  chesnuts,  and  on  the.  other  by  rocky  acclivities,  that 
(mly  afforded  sure  footing  to  the  goat.  I  quickly  followed  Katerina's 
example,  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass.  I  had  gone  wildly  onward 
while  I  had  power  to  move,  and  now  felt  as  if  I  should  never  move  again ; 
but  still  my  heart  bounded — I  was  fses  1  Carlo  left  us  to  ourselves,  and 
diaappeaied  behind  some  rocks  that  were  more  than  half  concealed  by 
rampant  aloes  and  wild  figs ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  returned,  bringing  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  and  the  dress  complete  of  a  peasant  or  goatherd.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged,  but  he  suggested  that  I 
^oold  adopt  it  as  my  disguise.  I  shrank  from  it ;  but  the  girl  sprang  at 
it  with  delight.  It  would  be  the  very  thing  for  her — she  would  make  a 
capital  boy — she  always  loved  to  dress  up  in  her  cousin's  clothes — ^and  I 

should  be  ihe  Contadma and  their  sister — ^that  was  it ! — I  should  be 

their  aster.  I  was  just  a  shy,  modest  Ooniadina.  Oh,  how  she  would 
ruffle  and  swagger  as  a  boy  I  how  stupid  Carlo  was  not  to  think  of 
it  before !  She  would  command  him — she  laughed  and  chatted  while 
the  sun  was  rising,  and  while  we  drank  the  milk ;  but  at  last  he  told  us 
thai,  as  we  must  be  prepared  for  pursuit,  the  sooner  we  arranged  our 
dresses  the  better.  My  look  and  air  was  so  ''  foreign  "  that  it  would 
certainly  betray  them,  unless  I  changed  my  aspect  altogether.  My  skin 
could  be  tinted  with  walnut  leaves ;  but  there  was  my  fair  hair  I  He  spoke 
with  a  contempt  and  bitterness  I  could  ill  cfndure.  Katerina  revelled  ia 
stratagems ;  she  was  a  bom  intnguatUe ;  she  could  not  have  gone  straight- 
forward in  anything.  "  I  should  be  ill,"  she  said,  directly — "  I  should 
have  a  miserable  toothache,  and  my  face  tied  up — a  handkerchief  aM 
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Ofor  my  liead  like  sa  old  woman — ^I  slioald  be  their  sick  sister ;"  aadL 
kughing  as  if  we  were  free  from  all  danger,  she  hurried  me  behind  the 
lodcs,  demanding  Carlo's  silk  handkerchief  to  compiete  the  disguise.  At 
any  other  time  I  must  hare  been  intensely  amused  at  her  genius  far 
masquerade.  She  equipped  herself  to  perfection — ^I  ^ould  not  hare 
known  her  anywhere ;  and  at  eyery  new  device  die  ran  to  ^ow  hersdf  to 
hx  loTcr  with  the  most  playful  and  simple  exultation.  The  conrent 
JBiffnorita—^  supposed-to-be  devout  little  maiden,  devoted  to  a 
Ikeavenly  bridegroom — was  transformed  into  a  perfect  little  ''scamp.*' 
She  might  have  passed  at  Naples  as  one  of  those  miraculous  boya 
who  live  on  water  melons  and  muac — up  to  anything — ready  for 
anything.  Then  she  dressed  me  in  her  cast-off  bodice  and  petticost, 
staining  my  skin,  and  finally  tying  up  my  head  and  face  as  if  I  were 
m  miserable  sufferer  from  pain.  She  insisted  on  my  stuffing  a  ^  into 
ny  mouth  to  form  a  palpable  swelling,  and  exulted  in  her  idea,  be- 
eause  it  would  prevent  my  talking.  My  "  bad  Italian  would  betray  me," 
Now,  I  need  only  shake  my  head — not  speak.  This  masquerade  seised 
upon  her  with  such  tenacity,  that  even  Carlo  was  forgotten — she  threw 
herself  with  as  mudi  earnestness  into  a  pfaanta^  as  into  a  reality.  At 
hat,  when  I  was  transformed,  she  led  me  forth  with  mock  solemnity, 
and  presented  me  to  her  lover.  He  assured  us  both  that  our  disguises 
were  so  perfect  that  he  must  have  been  deceived.  "  Then,"  she  exclaimed, 
passionately,  with  one  of  her  sudden  changes  of  mood, ''  then,  you  cannot 
love  me,  Cario^  for  love  sees  through  all  disguises  ?  And  she  pouted — and 
l^en  changed  as  rapidly  agsdn  into  eloquent  indignation.  Her  eyes 
Hashed,  and  it  required  at  least  two  whi^ers  and  a  kiss  to  restore  her  to 
kerself.  *' Herself  T'  What  was  herself?  At  times  she  was  like  a  younf^ 
tiger-cat,  dangerous  ev^  in  her  jday ;  at  others,  shivering  and  cooing  Hke 
a  frightened  dove ! 

While  I  wajs  well  content  with  my  disguise,  the  '*  lovers''  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  natural  strip  of  terrace  that  overhung  a  rich  but 
narrow  valley.  There  was  the  mingled  verdure  of  the  ilex,  the  tamarisk, 
the  palmetto,  and  the  mastic  trees.  Overpowered  as  I  was  with  fatigve 
(and,  poor  diild,  she  had  poured  milk  on  my  feet — ^for  she  had  no  water — 
and  dried  them  with  my  cast-off  dress,  which  she  concealed  in  the  depths 
«f  a  half  cell,  half  cavern),  I  lay,  dozing,  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
palmetto,  yet  catching,  without  seeking  to  do  so,  bits  and  scraps  of  their 
disoourse.  She  was  urging  her  desire  to  go  to  England,  and  he  was 
ooQ&bating  it»  in  even-toned  whisperings.  While  her  young  voice  was 
modulated  into  every  degree  of  impatience  and  tenderness,  of  self-will  and 
entreaty,  he  was  evidently  waiting  for  s(Hne  message  or  signal  from  bek)w, 
and  io^tient  at  its  delay;  the  day  waned  on;  my  fatigue  gradually 
lessened,  and  we  all  became  restless,  and  anxious  to  proceed.  Carlo  pio* 
cored  some  more  milk  and  peasant  bread,  which  hunger  made  delidotts* 
At  last^  when,  fairly  exhausted  by  watching  and  impatience,  I  longed  to 
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■ei  fonrard  alone.  Carlo  qnestumed  me,  but  in  a  gentlemanly  waj,  at  is 
mj  fiitaTe  plans,  and  particalaily  inqnired  into  my  lesonrces.     I  showtiL 
Mm  a  mg — only  one,  for  I  had  no  fahk  in  him ;  he  examined  it,  and 
told  its  ralue  to  within  a  few  scttdi ;  bnt  hesaid  that,  beantiM  as  it  was,  it 
wnld  hardly  bear  my  expenses  to  England.     I  told  him  it  wonld  not  be 
Used  to  thai  extent,  as  when  onoe  my  friends  leoeived  my  letters  I  shoiid 
be  abundantly  prorided  for.    The  girl  was  dianned  with  the  ring,  bvt 
cidd  her  lover  for  thinlring  of  expense.     "  What  sufficed  for  two,"  ske 
sAid  "she  had  always  heard  woold  suffice  for  three,  and  I  shonld  be  with 
tkem.     I  was  her  friend.    She  loved  me  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  ' 
me,  and  she  hated  Seraphina.    She  wonld  have  got  me  out  of  the  convent 
weze  it  only  to  plague  Seraphina.    Look  1   she  would  cut  off  that  foigec, 
if  it  could  torture  Seraphina  1 — she  was  so  cruel,  and  so  greedy.    She 
would  steal  their  chocolate,  their  grapes,  even  their  little  trinkets,  and  sell 
them  when  she  went  to  sell  the  work.     She  was  a  wretch,  that  Sera- 
phina ! — and  she  liked  best  to  tyrannise  over  me — she  would  bum  me  if  she 
could — which  she,  Katerina,  had  resolved  she  should  not  do.     She  could 
imagine  her  wrath  when  she  found  I  was  gone,  and  had  to  endure  the 
rage  of  the  Abbess,  who  valued  my  skilL     The  Abbess  would  punish  her 
as  porteress,  and  she  wonld  have  no  food  but  bread  and  water  for  a  wedc, 
and  then  she  would  pinch  her  cat  for  vengeance,  and  then  he  would  scratch 
and  bite  her.     Oh,  it  would  be  such  sport — such  rare  sport — ^and  all  her 
plotting,  all  her  own  doing  1"    Although  Carlo  questioned  me  closely  as 
to  England,  and  the  expense  of  gettingHhere,  he  gave  me  no  idea  of  what 
his  plans  were ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  girl's  frankness  I  gathered  that 
Ae  would  be  entitled  to  large  wealth  "  when  she  was.  old  enough."    I 
reminded  him  that  he  should  at  once  find  a  priest  to  unite  them,  and  he 
rq»Ued,    '^Certainly;   it   should    be    done   that  evening.      Only,"    he 
added,  sneeringly,  "  he  did  not  think  that  heretics  attached  any  import- 
ance to  the  marriage  ceremony." 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  converse  with  him ;  and  though  the  young 
girl,  by  virtue  of  her  dress  and  what  she  had  done  for  me,.c(m8tituted 
herself  m^  protectress,  I  was  glad  to  continue  the  character  she  had 
assigned  me  of  "  her  sick  sister."  Wlien  the  hour  at  last  arrived  for 
the  renewal  of  our  journey,  I  followed  them  into  the  depths  of  the  valley; 
and  during  this  part  of  the  journey,  until  nearly  midnight,  we  were 
accompanied  by  another  man,  who  had  been  looked  for  anxiously — a  firiend 
of  Carlo's,  and  who  addressed  Carlo  as  "  Count."  We  halted  at  last  at 
a  dwelling,  and  entered  a  long  and  rather  narrow  room,  broken  into 
alcoves  and  deep  bay  windows,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rich  furniture, 
^int  and  carved,  and  tapestried  draperies ;  there  was  a  table  at  one  end 
.  with  refreshment,  and  lights  in  a  massive  candelabrum ;  but  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  been  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was, 
so  completely  exhausted  that  I  sank  into  a  chair,  faint  and  trembling. 
The  girl  poured  me  out  some  wine — which  I  had  hardly  sufficient  life  tr 
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swallow — and  then  sat  witli  the  two  men,  and  eat  and  drank  what  had  been 
evidently  prepared  for  them.  Poor  child !  she  did  not  forget  me,  but 
brought  fruit  and  wine,  and  desired  a  woman,  who  seemed  of  some  auttio- 
lity,  to  prepare  me  a  bed.  After  a  little,  the  stranger  disappeared,  and  Eate- 
rina  came,  and,  half  sitting  on  the  floo^  laid  her  head  in  my  lap.  She  said 
she  was  very,  very  tired — and  yet  she  was  to  be  married  that  night!  Cario 
was  cross.  She  wanted  to  have  been  married  in  her  proper  dress — in  the 
Tobe  of  a  lady,  as  she  was ;  but  Caiio  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  it 
was  not  safe — the  disguise  must  be  retained ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
England ;  but  she  would  go — she  would  have  her  own  way.  Her  lover 
did  not  like  her  talking  to  me.  He  advanced  with  exceeding  courtesy  of 
manner — regretted  the  haste  to  which  they  had  been  compelled — ^hoped  I 
would  not  suffer  from  it — ^that  the  priest  would  arrive  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  should  see  the  ceremony  performed — ^that,  from  information  he  had 
received,  he  feared  we  could  not  start  early  in  the  morning,  but  writmg 
materials  should  be  in  my  room,  and  I  could  address  whom  I  pleased — ^he 
had  no  doubt  that  all  arrangements  would  be  completed  by  to-morrow 
evening,  and  then  we  should  proceed  in  safety. 

"To  England P"  added  the  girl — ^who  was  more  than  half  asleep,  her 
bright  looks  changed  by  fatigue  into  an  expression,  of  intense  weariness. 

"  Where  you  please,*'  he  replied,  kissing  her  hand ;  "  you  know  I  am 
your  slave." 

'*  And  J:  won't  be  married  to-night,"  she  continued  pettishly.  "  I 
will  be  married  like  a  lady — I  wttl  be  properly  dressed !  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  Ortolani  being  married  in  the  masquerade  of  a  peasant-boy? 
I  wonY  be  married,  if  I  don't  like;  and  I  don't  like  to  be  married 
to-night." 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  drew  her  from  me,  and  walked 
her  up  and  down  the  room,  wooing  her  with  kind  words  and  caresses, 
which  truly  I  had  never  seen  him  do  before.  He  showed  her  the  ring, 
and  tried  it  on  her  little  fat  finger,  after  much  playful  pouting.  She 
evidently  did  not  admire  its  plainness ;  and  to  compensate  for  thai,  he 
produced  one  of  bright  glittering  stones,  that  looked  brave  ou  her  brown 
hand.  And  she  was  charmed.  He  then  took  a  case  from  his  bosom, 
and  showed  her  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  that  made  her  scream  and  jump  with 
delight ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  let  her  have  them  until  after  the 
ceremony.  When  that  was  concluded,  he  said,  be  would  clasp  them  in 
her  ears  himself.  Immediately  her  humour  changed.  Why  vras  not  the 
priest  come.  What  delayed  him  ?  Was  he  sure  he  would  come  ?  Oh, 
she  did  so  long  to  be  married,  to  have  those  beautifrd  ear-rings  I  How  she 
should  like  Seraphina  to  see  them !  That  was  it ;  if  Seraphina  could  only 
see  them,  it  would  kill  her,  it  would  certainly  kill  her  on  the  spot  I 

There  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  laughed  at  this  chUdishness;  now 
it  struck  me  as  positively  horrible — a  creature  on  the  threshold  of  life's 
boon  or  blast  to  give  a  thought  to  such  bawbles !  I  held  him  in  fear  if  not 
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in  hatred — and  her  in  bitter  contempt.  Yet,  why  ?  And  did  not  I  owe  to 
her  my  liberty  ?  How  much  better,  even,  was  her  earnest  passion  for  the 
man  than  her  passion  for  the  trinkets;  yet  there  seemed  as  much  of 
lore  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Poor  child  I  At  last,  when  the  lights 
were  burning  low  in  that  grand  old  candelabrum,  and  the  shadows  melting 
into  darkness,  a  Priest  or  Friar — for  he  might  have  been  either,  or  neither, 
if  such  had  been  the  man's  pleasure — entered  with  the  stranger  who  had 
accomx>anied  us  during  the  latter  part  of  our  journey.  He  made  some  sharp 
observations  on  the  unseemliness  of  the  wedding-dress  of  my  young  friend ; 
and  there  was  much  whispering  and  soothing,  both  of  the  gurl  and  the 
priest — for  she  fell  in  with  the  priest's  idea,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  while  she  described  the  beautiful  dress  in  which  she 
wished  to  have  been  married.  At  last,  however,  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come, and  the  ceremony  gone  through.  And  when  it  was  over,  she  threw 
herself  in  my  arms,  and  asked  me  to  bless  and  wish  her  happiness.  She 
was  a  strange  mingling  of  fervency  and  folly,  and,  differently  trained, 
might  have  grown  into  a  charming  woman. 

I  remained  awake  a  long  time  that  night ;  though  my  heart  and  brain 
were  full  of  my  own  hopes — God  help  me ! — I  had  no  fears,  for  I  was 
free,  and  laughed  at  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.  Yet  I  felt  a  flood  of 
sympathy  for  the  little  bride,  and  fancied  how  I  could  reason  with  and 
mould  her.  I  prayed  earnestly  for  her,  and  fell  asleep  while  my  thoughts 
were  prayer.    Poor  Katerina  I 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  had  finished  his  morning  course — ^it  was  near 
noon.  I  had  not  inspected  the  room  on  the  previous  night,  but  by  day- 
light I  saw  it  was  common,  and  coarsely  furnished. 

I  used  the  small  allowance  of  water,  and  felt  refreshed,  and  dressed 
myself,  still  preserving  the  masquerade  of  the  swollen  face,  and  not 
removing  more  than  I  could  help  of  the  brown  colour  which  so  disguised 
me.  The  house  was  perfectly  still ;  my  window  looked  into  a  sort  of 
court-yard.  There  was  a  cat,  apparently  asleep,  under  a  dilapidated 
archway,  which  evidently  led  to  some  domestic  office;  and  I  perceived  some 
one  watching  pigeons  who  were  cooing  or  drinking  on  the  edge  of  a 
horse-trough.  I  opened  my  door,  and  wandered  from  one  passage  to 
another,  until  I  found  myself  in  a  large  rough  kitchen,  where  a  man  and 
woman  were  eating  what  might  have  been  a  breakfest  or  a  dinner. 

I  inquired  for  my  companions.  Both  man  and  woman  looked  asto- 
nisl^ed ;  and  then  the  woman  told  me  that  "  my  master  and  mistress  had 
departed  soon  after  sunrise." 

"  My  nuuier  and  mistress  /"  but  fortunately  I  remained  silent.  "  Of 
course,"  she  continued,  "  I  knew  that  I  was  to  remain  behind !  The 
young  lady  cried  very  much,  and  did  so  want  to  bid  me  good-by  before 
she  went ;  but  the  gentleman  would  not  let  her — ^he  almost  forced  her 
into  the  carriage.  She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  even  in  boy's  clothes — 
and  I  must  have  loved  her.     Had  I  been  long  in  her  service  ?'* 
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"Not  long.*' 

'<  AK I  she  most  Iiare  been  a  good  caleh,  or  the  Count  would  not  htvc 
had  her.  He  had  behaved  very  like  a  gentleman  to  them — to  I  mast  «t 
down,  and  have  some  breakfast^  and  dinner,  too,  if  I  liked — and  stay  aQ 
Bight— only  the  Connt  said  I  was  in  haste  to  get  back  to  mj  own 
eoontrj,  and  her  husband  was  to  pnt  me  in  the  nearest  road  to  the 
pom. 

I  thanked  her  as  wdl  as  I  was  able,  aid  saw  in  a  moment  that  it 
wookL  be  best  for  me  to  take  the  hint,  and  seem  to  be  a  senrant  anzioiis  to 
letnm  to  England.  At  first  I  felt  I  had  been  shamefiilly  deserted;  hiaJL  I 
was  at  liberty,  and  in  a  lew  bnef  days  should  be  in  England  I  'Dm 
eoQTent  walls  were  a  protection :  were  they  not  also  a  pns(m  P  I  endea- 
Tonred  to  play  my  part;  but  tears  would  fone  thoosel^ea  dowm  my 
eheeks — large,  scalding  tears. 

"  She  cried  as  you  do,"  said  the  woman,  "  bat  with  greater  noise." 

'*  Is  this,"  I  at  last  inquired,  <*  the  Comit's  residence  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  the  residence  of  his  friend,  who  is  away.  Ah,  that  Coimt 
is  avery  curious  gentleman — ^rery  I  I  hope  the  young  lady  may  be  happy! 
— if  you  had  much  to  do  in  persuading  her  to  leare  her  parents  for  him, 
yoM  hare  much  to  answer  for,  young  woman." 

I  assured  her  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  eyeaing  (tf  her  departure. 

Tkt  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  said  that  was  not  the  way  such 
matters  were  managed  in  her  youth — ^then  the  waiting-maids  axiaaged 
all  the  affairs  of  young  loverS)  and  were  rewarded  accordingly. 

It  was  evident  that  she  did  not  at  first  belie?e  I  was  leaSy 
ignorant  of  their  former  or  future  plans ;  and  when,  I  suj^oee,  ray  air  of 
perfect  truthfulness  forced  the  conviction  upon  her  that  I  did  not  know 
more  than  I  acknowledged,  she  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  drew  down  the 
comers  of  her  mouth,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  contempt.  I  told  her 
after  breakfeist  that  I  was  without  money. 

**  What  1  had  they  not  paid  me  my  wages  P" 

"  Hiey  owed  me  nothing." 

"Alas !  how  was  I  to  get  to  England  without  money — snch  a  countiy 
as  it  was  for  money  1  Such  a  journey  1  My  mistress  wanted  to  go  to 
England ;  but  the  Count  was  too  wise  for  that — ^he  would  not  trort  her 
among  heretics ;  but  he  had  taken  her — she  was  not  to  tell  where.  How 
was  I  to  go  on  without  money  P" 

I  showed  her  the  ring  I  had  shown  Carlo.  Her  eyes  gleamed  and 
glittered  over  it.  Then  she  exclaimed,  her  husband  could  sdl  it  for  me; 
or,  indeed,  she  would  buy  it  herself;  would  I  name  the  price  P 

I  demanded  half  what  it  had  cost.  "  Oh,  I  rav^ !  Such  a  som 
for  such  a  little  thing."  Then  the  husband  was  called  into  cour 
sultation — he  had  been  a  courier,  and  would  know  its  exact  value — 
they  are  a  tribe  of  thieyes,  those  couriers ;  but  there  are  some  honest  men 
among  them,  and  he  was  one.     The  ring,   he  said,  was  beyond  her 
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means,  and  well  worth  wliat  I  aslced ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  his  friend,  the 
jeweller,  at  the  village  to  which  I  must  go,  would  give  that  for  it.  He 
would  see  to  it,  if  the  signora  liked — ^he  would  accompany  her  at  once. 
But  the  sum  she  would  receive  would  not  take  her  to  England  in  the 
cheapest  way.     Had  she  no  other  jewel  ? 

I  told  him  I  had  a  pair  of  ear-rings  of  as  much  value— perhaps 
more — (the  woman  had  left  the  room  when  I  made  this  communica- 
tion)— and  he  said,  "  Very  good,  that  will  do.  Do  not  show  them  to 
my  wife ;  gold  and  jewels  glitter  in  her  eyes,  and  bewilder  her  brain. 
A  post  leaves  the  village  this  evenmg  to  meet  the  great  coach.  As 
we  go  along  I  will  give  you  instru6tions  where  and  how  you  are  to  get 
your  passport.  Hush !  When  my  wife — (she  is,  for  all  that,  a  good  soul) — 
when  she  comes  again,  be  sure  you  swear  you  have  but  the  ring.  She 
scents  jewels,  as  a  terrier  scents  rats,  and  never  gets  off  the  scent  till 
she  bags  her  game.  Hush !  she  will  invite  you  to  stay,  and  be  as  sweet 
and  mild  as  almonds ;  but  trust  her  not !  She  can't  help  it,  good  soul, 
no  more  than  a  girl  can  help  having  sweethearts  and  fooling  them.  I  see 
you  are  not  what  you  seem;  but  that's  naught  to  me.  I  have  seen 
strange  mysteries  in  my  time,  and  believe  in  the  duty  of  silence."  His 
tongue  never  rested;  but  the  old  man  was  faithful  and  kind  to  me. 
"  Go  to  your  room,  lady,  and  take  up  your  hair  more  carefully,  for  the 
golden  hair  and  the  brown  skin  do  not  belong  to  each  other." 

The  false  Count  had  promised  me  writing  materials ;  but  they  had  not 
been  placed  within  my  reach ;  if  they  had  I  should  not  have  used  them. 
I  would  be  my  own  post — ^nothing,  nothing,  now  between  me  and  home 
— home  and  happiness !  Never,  never  had  I  more  palpitating  heart,  or 
wflder  dream,  than  during  the  half-hour  in  which  I  girded  myself  for  that 
journey  home — ^to  England — ^to  Oswald  !  Twice  the  woman  tapped  at 
my  door  to  know  if  I  wanted  anything — if  I  would  stay  and  rest  one 
day — I  did  not  seem  strong — I  had  better  stay — could  she  help  me  ? 

I  thought  of  her  husband's  words,  and  would  not  venture  to  remove 
the  ear-rings  from  the  other  jewels  that  were  concealed  on  my  person, 
until  I  had  fastened  the  coverlet  as  a  curtain  over  the  door — for  I  perceived 
very  bright  eyes  peering  through  the  chinks.  What  a  world  of  terrible 
brightness  are  in  those  Italian  eyes  ! 

The  old  courier,  as  I  have  said,  was  true  and  faithful;  he  dis- 
posed of  my  trinkets  to  his  friend  in  the  village,  placing  in  my  hand 
much  more  than  I  required  for  them.  He  calculated  what  my  expenses 
ought  to  be,  foresaw  that  at  Marseilles  I  would  change  my  dress,  and 
recommended  me  to  a  respectable  woman,  who,  as  he  said,  understood  and 
practised  the  virtues  of  silence  and  obedience.  He  refused  to  accept  a 
coin  for  his  trouble.  "It  gave  him  pleasure,"  he  declared,  "to  have  a 
touch  now  and  then  at  his  old  trade  :  it  kept  life  in  liim ! "  He  gave  me 
in  charge  to  another  friend  of  his — ^the  conductor,  who  promised,  in  his 
turn,  to  make  me  over  to  the  conductor  of  the  "great  coach."    He  whis- 
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pered  to  me  that  I  was  well  rid  of  ''  tlie  Coimt,"  and  that  he  would  make 
an  offering  to  the  Virgin  to  induce  her  to  protect  the  poverina  he  had 
married.  With  the  truest  delicacy  he  avoided  even  innnuating  a  question  ; 
and  when  he  waved  his  cap,  and  bowed,  as  the  extraordinary  m^  of  wood 
and  cordage  and  noise,  and  every  species  of  abomination  and  discomfoxi  of 
which  the  old  Trench,  German,  or  Italian  voitun  was  capable,  stag- 
gered off,  I  felt  I  had  parted  from  a  friend. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recount  the  nothings  which  made  up  the 
/emainder  of  my  journey.  I  became  each  day  more  feverish  and  impatient ; 
the  delays  and  slowness  of  the  travelling  were  terrible ;  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  stood  stdl.  I  watched  the  horses  crawling  up  and  stumbling 
down  the  steeps,  and  the  chaunt  or  song — call  it  which  you  like — of  the 
conductor,  broken  only  by  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  was  slow  death 
to  me.  I  longed  to  get  out  and  walk,  and  once  tried  to  do  so  with  a 
monotonous  sort  of  woman,  who  day  and  night  cracked  and  eat  walnuts; 
it  was  up-hill,  and  I  soon  tired,  and  was  glad  to  get  into  my  comer  again. 
Still,  I  endeavoured  to  console  myself  with  the  conviction  that»  slow  as 
they  were,  every  time  those  ponderous  wheels  revolved  I  was  so  muck 
nearer  England.  Tluit  indeed  was  joy.  Oh,  how  I  counted  their  turn- 
ings after  this  thought  had  possession  of  my  imagination.  I  b^ve  thejr 
were  all  very  kind  to  me.  The  monotonous  woman  had  a  child,  a  boy  of 
about  seven,  and  the  conductor  used  to  seat  him  on  his  shoulder,  and  tell  him. 
stories  while  he  walked  up  the  hills ;  but  every  time  the  ohild  saw  a  wild- 
flower  he  would  insist  on  gathering  it  &r  me ;  he  discovered  thai  I  liked 
them ;  and  then  he  would  rest  his  little  pale  face  on  my  lap,  and  aak  m& 
to  tell  him  stories.  He  is  a  pleasant  memory,  to-day ;  but  as  to  a  story-*- 
even  if  I  had  sufficiently  understood  tiie  language  to  tell  one, — ^I  oonld 
easier  have  told  his  fate  ! .  The  world,  for  me,  had  but  one  story  I 

The  remembrance  of  the  slowness  of  that  journey  seems  even  now  to 
turn  my  blood  to  lead  and  still  my  pulse — it  was  dieadful ;  if  I  could 
have  slept  it  would  have  relieved  me — ^if  I  coidd  have  given  my  mind  other 
cares,  other  thoughts!  I  tried  to  rest  it  on  Maria,  on  the  kindness  of  those 
poor  nuns  before  they  knew  that  I  had  any  talent  to  serve  their  house — I 
tried  to  go  back  to  my  own  childhood — ^I  tried  to  divert  toy  attration. 
from  the  one  engrossing  thought  by  which  I  was  overwhelmed ;  in  vain ! 

Yes,  ev^  now  I  recall  to  very  painful  memory  the  mournful  taxdiuess 
of  that  long  and  alow  journey. 
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)  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

BY   ANTHOirr   TROLLOPK. 

I  MUST  in  the  first  instance  express  a  hope  that  my  readers  will  not  expect 
a  learned  dissertation  on  high  art — a  dissertation  I  mean  which  shall  be 
learned  in  its  terms,  or  which  shall  evince  on  my  part  any  of  that  recondite 
knowledge  of  pictures  which  it  is  supposed  that  some  men  possess.  I 
have  no  such  knowledge,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  is  possessed  by  many 
others.  One  man,  no  doubt,  will  know  more  of  pictures  than  another, 
and  will  give  a  judgment  on  which  others  may  more  safely  rely.  But 
there  is  no  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  man  who  understands  a 
picture  and  the  man  whp  does  not;~a8  there  is,  between  him  who  can  and 
him  who  cannot  paint  it.  Criticism  on  pictures  is  much  the  same  aa 
criticism  on  books.  It  is  not  probable  that  many  of  my  readers  are 
professed  critics  on  books,  and  yet  I  take  it  there  are  but  few  of  them  who 
would  not  pronoimce  this  to  be  a  bad  Novel,  or  that  to  be  a  true  Poem. 
The  uneducated,  of  course,  do  not  form  such  opinions  with  correctness — 
but  the  educated  can  generally  do  so  with  some  approach  to  justice.  I 
want  men  and  women  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  with  pictures.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  looking  at  a  picture.  There  are  no  arcana  with  which 
the  picture-seeker  need  be  imbued  before  he  can  distinguish  the  true 
in  sentiment  and  the  true  in  drawing  from  that  which  is  false  in  boUi. 
I  want  to  impress  this  with  all  the  strength  my  words  can  bear, 
because  I  know  that  many  are  deterred  from  following  up  one  of  the 
l^easantest  occupations  which  civilization  has  afforded  us  by  a  fear  that  in 
doing  so  ihey  may  pretend  to  that  which  they  have  not.  In  becoming 
lovers  of  pictures  there  is  nothing  to  which  wa  need  pretend.  We  need 
have  no  knowledge — have  been  initiated  into  no  arcana.  God  has  given 
us  eyes,  and  we  must  use  them,  as  we  do  upon  a  landscape.  But  W6 
most  use  them  with  patience.  The  canvas  will  not  give  forth  its  gloiy  to 
OS  at  the  first  glance.  The  great  work  of  the  Master  who,  with  all  his 
art,  at  the  cost  of  his  heart's  blood,  prepared  for  us  the  delight  which  we 
may  enjoy  so  dbeaply,  will  not  reveal  itself  to  us  as  we  pass  by — talking 
perchance  the  while.  There,  on  the  canvas  before  us,  are  the  minds  and 
very  souls  of  those  great  men,  as  well  as  all  that  their  ingenuity  of  touch 
ocndd  achieve.  It  is  open  to  us  all  to  eigoy  those  delights  with  as  keen  a 
ns^ati  as  the  most  finished  connoisseur.  But  we  must  take  some  trouble 
about  it.  We  must  learn  to  stand  before  a  picture  till  it  will  grow  upon 
lui.  As  that  great  Master  poured  out  his  mind  oi^  creating  that  work,  so 
must  we,  in  a  degree  much  less  intense,  pour  out  ours  before  we  can  enjoy 
it ,  I  have  been  asked  how  a  man  is  to  learn  to  love  a  great  picture  ?  My 
ai  Lswer  is,  that  he  should  stand  before  it  till  he  does  love  it»  or  till  he 
d]  -ops.  Then  he  will  have  given  himself,  and  have  given  the  picture,  a  fair 
diance.  The  pretence  and  fanfarronade  of  some  piotuie-gazers  are 
ir  ritating.     It  irritates  us  to  hear  the  ignorant  talk  of  breadth^d  depth ; 
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of  impasto  and  false  lights.  But  there  is  an  attempt  in  this  which  i 
lead  to  true  enjoyment  at  last.  My  irritation  is  much  sorer  when  I  see  tl 
hasty  eye  pass  on  from  frame  to  frame,  running  over  the  canvas  as  thoiiM 
it  were  bare,  and  then  hear  the  satisfied  voice  declare  that  all  is  barren,  (or 
dse  that  all  is  good.  I  would  by  no  means  advise  picture-seekers  not  fo 
criticise.  Even  the  babes  and  tyros  among  such  seekers  should  use  their 
right  to  do  so.  But  the  criticism  should  be  whispered  into  the  friendly 
ear,  should  be  given  with  its  reason,  and  given  somewhat  slowly.  It 
should  tell  something  of  work  done  by  him  who  criticises ;  for  the  close 
scrutiny  of  pictures  is  work,  and  by  no  means  easy  work. 

But  the^  remarks,  it  will  be  observed,  bear  upon  the  subject  of  picture- 
seeing  generally,  and  have  no  special  referenci  to  our  own  National 
Gtdler}',  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  This  is  so,  and  my  opening 
remarks  are  perhaps  hardly  relevant  to  that  subject ;  but,  before  I  touched 
upon  the  Picture  Grallery  which  belongs  to  us,  I  was  desirous  of  impressing 
upon  those  who  will  regard  me,  the  fact,  that  all  of  us  possess  in  that 
GtiUery  a  treasure  of  our  own,  if  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
possession. 

And  now,  touching  our  National  Gallery.  I  think  I  may  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  that  many  to  whom  I  address  this  paper  have  some  slight 
feeling  of  national  disgrace  when  they  hear  our  National  Gallery  men- 
tioned. Perhaps  they  have  not  analyzed  the  idea,  and  are  afflicted  with 
this  disagreeable  sensation  almost  unconsciously.  But  the  sensation  is 
there.  **  Yes,**  men  think — and  ladies  also,  "  we  have  a  National  Gralleiy, 
but  we  have  made  a  mess  of  it.  We  have  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  we  do  of 
everything.  The  building  is  bad ;  the  pictures  indiflferent ;  it  is  managed 
badly ;  and  it  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.**  That,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
is  the  English  idea  of  the  National  Gallery, — as  it  is  the  English  idea  of 
all  public  English  property  possessed  by  Englishman.  If,  in  opposition 
to  that,  I  assert — assert  as  an  opinion,  of  course — that  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  finest  Gallery  in  the  world ;  that,  taking  it  all  for  all,  it 
affords  more  accommodation  for  picture-seeing  than  any  other  Gallery  in 
the  world ;  that  it  is  managed  better  than  any  Gallery  I  know,  and  that 
it  has  been  got  together  cheaply,  considering  the  extent  of  worth  achieved, 
— ^perhaps  I  shall  be  supposed  to  hold  a  wild  opinion  upon  the  matter. 
Such  is  my  opinion ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  be  so  wild  or  b^o 
unfounded  as  that  of  men  who  condemn  the  Gallery,  not  on  their  owtn 
judgment,  but  because  the  public  voice  is  supposed  to  have  done  so.  I 
conceive  that  our  National  Gallery  should  be  a  subject  of  self-congrati  u 
lation  to  every  Englishman  who  sees  it ;  that  every  Englishman  shouj  d 
say,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  in  collecting  it  in  so  short  a  tiu  ye 
his  country  has  done  what  no  other  country  could  achieve. 

We  are  a  very  singular  people.  One  of  our  most  singular  habits  is 
that  of  not  only  washing  our  soiled  linen  in  public,  but  also  of  dedario  g 
that  the  linen  just  come  home  from  the  wash  has  been  neither  starche  d 
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nor  ironed.  We  do  great  things ;  but  we  express  content  with  nothing 
that  we  do.  Let  any  one  of  you  go  down  to  the  Palace  at  Westminster, 
and  walk  through  that  Hall ;  let  him  ascend  those  stairs,  pass  through  the 
Statue  Grallery  into  the  centre  Lobby,  and  then  say  if  he  has  seen  anything 
equal  to  it  on  any  other  spot  of  the  world's  surface.  The  interior  of 
St.  Peter's,  with  its  painted  plaster,  is  a  gewgaw  to  it.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a  failure,  and  that  we  have  no  grand  public  building  in 
England !  In  the  Crimean  war — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  for  one  minute  to 
go  back  to  anything  so  remote  among  our  national  triumphs — we  sang  so 
small  that  we  lost,  as  we  are  told,  all  our  military  prestige.  That  deeds 
of  daring  were  done  never  surpassed  since  men  were  made,  was  nothing. 
We  lost  our  military  prestige,  and  have  been  submitting  e  ^er  since  to  be 
told  that  we  are  not  a  warlike  nation.  It  would  be  but  half  an  answer  to 
this  to  prove  that  we  are  the  most  warlike  of  aU  European  nations.  We 
are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  is  warlike, — the  only  nation  that 
shows  a  warlike  taste  naturally  as  its  own  Every  other  European  army 
is  an  army  of  proscription — every  soldier  has  been  made  a  soldier  by 
force.     But  in  the  English  army,  every  man  is  a  volunteer. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  we,  in  England,  have  lacked  the  national  spirit 
or  the  national  taste  to  collect  a  good  National  Ghdlery !  Nay,  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  have  told  other  nations  that  such  is  the  case.  And  yet,  I 
believe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here,  in  London,  are  got  together  more 
works  of  the  Ancient  Masters,  and  those  of  greater  value,  than  ever  were 
collected  in  any  other  dty  in  the  world.  I  go  further,  and  say,  that  this 
National  Gallery— of  which  I  am  at  last  going  to  say  something — ^is,  of 
all  the  collections  of  easel  pictures  which  I  know,  the  one  most  capable  of 
giving  instruction  to  a  patient  student  of  high  art.  Of  easel  pictures,  I 
say,  or  of  pictures  which  are  movable  as  having  been  painted  on  wood 
or  canvas  :  because  there  is  another  branch  of  painting,  to  the  possession 
of  which  we  have  no  pretension.  If  we  want  to  see  wall  painting,  or 
frescoes,  we  must  go  to  the  church  buildings  of  Italy. 

And  now  I  will  attempt  to  give  some  slight  description  of  this  Gallery, 
and  to  justify  the  praises  with  which  I  have  spoken  of  it.  It  is  probably 
known  to  all  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy, and  that  the  names  of  friends  and  foes  of  the  institution  have  been 
frequent  in  men's  mouths,  and  have  been  treated  of  in  strong  knguage. 
I  intend  to  abstain  from  the  mention  of  any  names — keeping  my  strong 
language  for  the  things  that  have  been  done.  There  is  what  the  country 
has  achieved  for  us,  and  of  that,  and  that  only,  shall  I  write. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  say  a  few  words  of  the  age  of  our  Gallery. 
In  respect  of  antiquity  we  have  not  much  of  which  to  boast — imless, 
indeed,  youth  in  such  matter  may  not  be  a  fairer  subject  for  boasting  than 
age.  We  cannot  compete  in  this  respect  with  any  large  National  Col- 
lection  extant,  excepting,  perhaps,  those  of  Berlin  and  Munich.  Most  of 
the  Galleries  which  are  now  best  known  to  the  world  were  venerable 
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before  ours  was  bora ;  and,  as  regards  many  of  them,  not  a  picture  of 
value  has  been  added  to  tufcji:  since  ours  first  came  into  existence.  I  am 
obliged  to  remember  that  during  the  tirsi  years  of  my  own  life  we  had  no 
National  Gallery,  and  that  I  was  nine  years  old  before  the  first  purchase 
was  made.  Till  the  year  1824,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  England  had 
no  such  possession  as  a  National  Gallery,  and  the  Collection  of  which  we 
have  now  to  bonst  has  been  brouscht  together  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us.     That  in  itself,  I  think,  is  much  to  say. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  abuse  the  present  building  in  Trafalgar  Square  ; 
but  let  those  of  my  readers  who  are  sufficiently  ancient  to  do  so,  bethink 
themselves  of  the  small  dingy  house  on  the  south  side  of  PaU  Mall — 
No.  100  it  was — in  which  the  pictures  were  first  exhibited  ;  the  little 
house  with  the  Hogarth s  in  the  dining-room,  the  tremendous  master- 
piece of  Del  Piombo  in  one  drawiug-room,  and  Susannah  and  the  Elders, 
with  the  Bape  of  Ganymede,  in  the  other.  It  was  a  dingy,  dull,  narrow 
house,  ill-adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  treasures  it  held,  and  has 
now  given  way  to  some  palace  of  a  Club ;  but  the  spot  is  one  which  I 
shall  always  regard  with  warm  aifection,  for  there  I  concifeived  my  first 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  a  picture.  I  have  altered  much  of  my  mind  about 
pictures  smce  then ;  and  so  I  think  has  tlie  public.  Some  of  those  in  that 
collection  which  were  then  held  to  be  master-pieces  have  since  fallen  away 
in  men's  esteem.  But,  nevertheless,  the  purchase  then  made  was  glorious 
in  every  way,  and  is.now  worth  nrach  more  than  double  the  money  then 
given  for  it.  Indeed,  one  picture  then  obtained — the  Eaising  of  Lazarus, 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  to  which  I  have  abready  alluded — may  be  said  to 
be  priceless  in  its  value.  On  that  occasion,  in  1824,  the  country  bought 
the  Collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein,  giving  £57,000  for  38  pictures. 
That  was  the  beginning,  and  has  been  the  nucleus,  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  pictures  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  old  house.  No.  100 
— it  had  been  the  house  •  in  which  Mr.  Angerstein  himself  resided — tiU 
1834,  ^hen  they  were  removed  a  few  doors  off,  to  No.  105,  and  there 
they  remained  till  they  were  taken  to  Trafalgar  Square  in  1838.  The 
Collection  was  very  soon  increased  by  magnificent  presents  and  bequests, 
and  by  other  purchases.  In  1826,  two  years  after  the  first  purchase. 
Sir  George  Beaumont  gave  the  country  16  pictures,  and  among  them  the 
great  Landscape  by  Rubens,  and  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler.  In  the  same  year 
three  pictures  were  bought  from  IVIr.  Hamlet ;  smd  as  the  Bacchus  and 
AriaJne  of  Titian  was  one  of  them,  this,  too,  was  an  important  addition. 
In  1831,  a  clergyman  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us,  the  Rev.  Holwell 
Carr,  gave  us  by  legacy  33  pictures,  and  although  there  were  among 
them  many  of  a  school  which  is  not  now  popular,  nevertheless 
the  bequest  was  of  great  value.  In  1834,  we  gave  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  to  Lord  Londonderry  for  two  Correggios — j611,500; 
but  as  the  Venus  and  Mercury  was  one  of  them,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  need  regret  evea  that  expenditure.     In  1837,  we  bopght  the 
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ansfi^cent  Holy  Famfly  of  Murillo,  girmg  for  tliat  and  for  a  picture 
hw  finbens  £7,350 ;  and  in  the  same  year  17  pictures  were  left  to  lis 
\^  Odonel  Ohi^.  In  1838  Lord  Farnborough  left  ns  his  valuable 
beqnest;  and  in  1839  we  again  paid  £7,350,  purchasing  for  that  snm 
three  pictures,  the  St.  Catherine  of  Eaphael  being  the  one  which  was 
supposed  to  justify  so  large  an  outlay.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that 
this  was  about  the  most  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  that  hiis 
yet  been  made  by  the  Government  on  account  of  our  National  Gallery. 
There  is  a  small  picture  by  the  same  artist,  now  hanging  close  to  it — the 
Vision  of  a  Knight,  as  it  is  called — ^for  which  we  paid  a  thousand  guineas, 
••od  which  I  think  gives  us  a  fairer  idea  of  the  artist's  power.  In  1841  we 
hoQgfat  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  finest  easel  picture  extant  by  TVancia, 
giving  d63,500  for  it.  In  1844  we  got,  for  £630,  the  portrait  of  the  Doge 
Loredano,  by  Bellini,  which,  as  I  take  it,  would  now  be  held  to  be  worth 
five  times  the  money;  and  in  1844  we  bo.ught  for  £4,200  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  by  ^Rubens.  But  we  bought  at  the  same  time,  for  £1,680,  Lot 
and  his  Daughters,  by  Guido — and  Guido's  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 
Another  Susannah  came  the  next  year,  for  £1,260.  They  may  both  be  put 
into  the  same  boat ;  and  for  myself,  I  should  not  care  what  accident  might 
bef  a.  Then,  in  1 847,  we  had  the  Ternon  Collection  given  us.  This 
«s  my  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  consists  of  pictures  by  English  artists. 
It  is  exhibited,  not  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  we  should  all  be  so  glad  to 
tee  it,  but  at  Kensington,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  include  it  in  the  remarks 
I  shall  now  make.  I  mention  it  chiefly  to  show  that  as  we  have 
eontinued  to  purchase,  so  have  pictures  been  presented  to  us  freely,  either 
by  the  living  or  by  the  dead. 

I  will  not  repeat  all  the  separate  purchases  made  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  more  especially  as  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  acrimonio  is  criticism.  Eor  my  own  part  I  believe  that  criticism 
to  have  been  unjust.  Could  we  have  had  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
purchase  our  pictures  for  us,  he  would  not  have  'escaped  censure ;  but 
circumstanced  as  we  are  here  on  earth,  we  cannot  have  angels  to  do 
oar  commissions.  In  1854  we  bought  the  so-called  Kiiiger  Collection. 
We  may  recognize  what  we  have  kept  of  them  by  their  being  described 
as  by  Meister  Yon  This  and  Meister  Von  That.  I  do  not  love  them  myself, 
hut  doubtless  they  have  their  value ;  and  they  did  not  stand  us  in  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Many  were  sold  again,  and  others  sent  to  Dublin. 
I  rather  think  they  like  the  Kiiiger  Collection  in  Dublin,  and  I  should 
tiot  grudge  that  the  others  might  follow.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  in  1853  had  been  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Turner,  who  was 
then  living,  the  two  large  pictures  of  hi^  which  are  now  hanging  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  He,  with  an  ambition  we  must  call  worthy  since 
it  has  been  so  pre-eminently  successful,  gave  them  on  the  condition 
ftat  they  should  be  hung  between  two  landscapes  of  Claude,  specified 
by  him.    There  are  many  lovers  of  art  who  deride  the  enthusiasm  and 
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"audacity"  of  Turner.  For  myself,  I  must  say  there  is  yery  much  of  wbal 
he  has  done  which  I  cannot  suppose  to  be  of  great  value ;  but  as  regards 
those  two  pictures,  the  world  has,  I,  think,  acknowledged  that  Turner 
was  justified  in  demanding  the  position  he  has  assumed.  Li  1856,  we 
inherited  the  whole  Turner  Collection.  As  they  are  hung  at  South 
Kensington,  it  wiU  not  come  within  my  scope  to  say  anything  furth^ 
df  them. 

I  will  not,  as  I  have  said,  go  through  the  later  rarious  purchases  made 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  the  Gtdlery.  That  one  or  two 
pictures  were  bought  for  which  I  do  not  myself  care,  and  as  to  which 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  back  the  money,  that  we  might  lay  it  out  else- 
where, I  will  allow.  In  such  a  business  it  would  be  impossible  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  But,  taking  them  all  together,  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
they  have  been  purchased  with  sound  judgment. 

In  December,  1855,  we  bought  a  collection  of  pictures  from  Baron 
Galragna,  at  Venice,  giving  something  less  than  £2,200  for  the  whole. 
Some  of  these  also  we  sent  to  Dublin;  some  we  sold.  The  gem 
of  the  collection  is,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Bellini.  It  has  been  much  abused  since  it  came  here;  but  I  can  re- 
member how  much  we  Englishmen  thought  about  it  when  it  hiing  in  a 
church  in  Venice.  Then,  i*i  1856,  we  gave  £5,570  for  the  picture  in  three 
compartments  by  Perugino.  It  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  but 
there  is  no  other  such  work  of  the  artist's  out  of.  Italy ; — and  probably 
not  above  one  or  two  in  Italy  that  surpass  it. 

Then,  in  1857,  came  the  purchase  of  the  Alexander  and  Darius,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  for  £13,650,  and  we  all  remember  what  a  fury  of  discord 
there  was  on  that  subject.  It  was  bought,  we  are  told,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Treasury,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Director  alone.  In  discussing  the 
price,  men,  of  course,  discussed  the  picture  also ;  and  faults  of  all  kind  were 
found  with  a  work  of  art  which,  till  we  had  become  the  owners  of  it, 
enjoyed  among  us — among  such  of  us  as  had  been  able  to  look  for  works 
of  art  abroad — a  reputation  surpassed  by  that  of  no  picture  then  remaining 
in  private  hands.  It  was  when  we  had  gotten  it  that  we  began  to  think 
it  too  dear.  Has  it  not  always  been  so  with  every  thing  of  value  ?  Is  it 
not  so  with  pictures — with  seats  in  Parliament — with  woman's  beauty — 
and  with  man's  praise  ?  Thirteen  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum  of 
money;  but  had  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  allowed  any  other  nation  to  buy 
that  picture,  I  do  not  think  that,  with  all  his  powers  of  endurance,  he 
could  have  faced  his  enemies  at  home.  How  faultless  it  would  then 
have  been  in  English  eyes!  and  how  reasonable  would  have  been  the 
price! 

In  1857  we  purchased  the  Lombardi  Baldi  Gallery  for  7,000  guineas. 
This  consists  almost  entirely  of  works  by  old  Tuscan  artists,  and  g^ves,  as 
I  imagine,  a  better  continuous  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Tuscan 
school  worked  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  out  of  Tuscany.   To  this 
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sum  of  7,000  guineas  must  be  added  another  sum  of  £3,000, 1  believe 
lately  given  by  us  for  a  picture  by  Fra  Angelico.  I  mention  this  here,  as 
the  picture  is  grouped  with  those  of  the  Lombardi  Baldi  Collection — as  it 
ought  to  be — ^but  it  did  not  belong  to  that  Gallery,  nor  was  it  included  in 
that  purchase.  It  has  only  been  hung  on  our  walls  since  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  Gallery  have  been  made. 

In  1858  we  bought  a  portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman,  so  called,  by 
Moretto,  for  £360— a  very  cheap  picture.  And  in  1859  we  bought, 
among  other  pictures,  at  a  sale  of  Lord  Northwick*s,  a  work  called  the 
"  Infancy  of  Jupiter,"  by  GiuUo  Romano — that  is  either  by  him,  or  not  bj 
him,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  paid  £920  for  that;  and  there,  I  confess, 
I  wish  we  had  our  money  back  again.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  one  is 
always  taking  an  aversion  to  certain  pictures,  but  I  have  taken  a  great 
aversion  to  that.  There  is  a  lady  there  in  an  undress,  unlike  any  lady  I 
ever  saw,  either  in  full  costume  or  otherwise.  I  wish  my  readers  would 
look  at  her.  We  have  heard,  I  think,  in  poetry,  of  a  lady  who  would 
torn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again ;  but  I  never  yet  knew  a  lady  who  could 
turn  herself  as  that  lady  has  done. 

Our  last  great  purchase — except  the  Fra  Angelico,  to  which  I  have 
alluded — was  that  of  the  Beaucousin  Collection.  For  this  we  gave 
£9,205,  and  among  it  obtained  some  very  lovely  pictures.  The  Portrait 
-of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  is  one ;  and  a  beautiful  Landscape,  with  a  Madonna, 
St.  Catherine  and  Infants,  also  by  Titian,  is  another.  There  is  a  won- 
derfiil  painting  also  among  them  by  that  detestable  artist,  Angelo  Bron- 
zino.  He  was  one  of  those  followers  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  did  all 
within  their  power  to  lower  art,  and  did  that  all  with  only  too  much 
success.  This  picture  is  an  Allegory,  consisting  of  naked  figures  twisted 
here  and  there ;  but  it  is  wonderfully  executed. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  had  eight  pictures  left  to  us  by 
Lord  Colborne,  including  Wilkie's  Village  Beadle ;  and  that,  in  1859, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  also  bequeathed  to  us  eighteen  or  twenty  pictures  mostly 
by  English  artists,  including  some  of  Landseer's  works,  Kosa  Bonheur's 
Horse  Fair — which,  however,  we  have  not  got  as  yet — ^and  Mr.  Leslie's 
exquisite  picture  of  Unde  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman. 

We  have  altogether  spent  about  £188,000  in  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures. The  Galleries  we  have  purchased  have  been  the  Angerstein — the 
Kiuger — the  Galvagna — ^the  Lombardi  Baldi,  and  the  Beaucousin.  The 
Galleries  given  to  us,  either  by  deed  of  gift  or  by  will,  have  been  those  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont — the  Rev.  Holwell  Carr — Colonel  Olney — Lord  Fam- 
borough — ^the  Vernon — Lord  Colborne — the  Turner  Gallery,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  In  numbers,  those  we  have  purchased  are  less  than  one 
half  those  that  have  come  to  us  without  purchase.  We  do  not  usually 
price  the  presents  made  to  us,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  now.  They 
are,  however,  almost  invaluable ;  and  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that,  had 
not  the  nation  been  liberal  in  purchasing,  the  munificent  individm^who 
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have  enriched  us  would  hardly  have  been  prompted  to  that  public  spirit 
by  which  we  have  been  such  gainers. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  our  pictures  have 
been  brought  together ;  and  I  will  now  say,  iirst,  a  few  words  respecting 
the  Building  in  which  they  are  hung,  and  then  a  few  words  more  as  to 
the  position  in  that  building  which  is  now  occupied  by  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them. 

The  Building,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  as  we  all  know,  has 
ever  been  the  subject  of  unmitigated  abuse.  Nothing  has  been  too 
bad  to  say  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  taking  it,  exteriorly,  as  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  very  poor.  It  sins  aganst  almost  all  the  rules  that 
should  govern  a  great  architectural  design.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  architect  employed  to  build  it  was  crippled  in  every  possible 
manner.  He  was  crippled  as  regards  space ;  he  was  crippled  as  regards 
money,  and  he  was  crippled  as  to  materials ;  for  he  was  called  on  to  use 
columns  from  other  places.  I  say  this  passing  word  from  a  feeling  of 
justice  to  the  Man,  not  because  I  like  the  Building.  But  who — what 
people — what  nation — ^have  got  a  better  Picture  Gidlery?  We  shall  be 
told,  of  course,  of  the  Louvre.  No  doubt  that  building  is  much  grander. 
TRie  architectural  ornamentation  inside  and  out  is  much  nobler.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  can  do  anything  so  grand  as  that,  until,  as  a  first  step, 
we  bless  ourselves  with  a  French  Government.  But  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  any  of  my  readers  to  examine  whether  they  can  see  pictures  better  at 
the  Louvre  than  in  Trafalgar  Square?  Por  myself,  there  are  many  of 
them  that  I  can  never  see  at  all.  At  the  Louvre  there  is  one  large, 
luxurious  room.  It  is  luxurious,  in  that  it  contains  an  enormous  velvet- 
covered  settee,  on  which  visitors  can  sit.  The  velvet,  when  I  was  last 
there,  was  very  dirty ;  but  no  doUbt  it  can  be  changed.  In  that  room  you 
can  sit  and  see  the  lai^est  pictures  very  much  at  your  ease.  There  is  the 
Great  Supper,  by  Paul  Veronese — one  of  the  world's  wonders.  There  is 
the  Assumption,  by  Murillo — a  picture  not  worth  quite  all  that  was  said  of 
it  when  it  was  removed  from  Soult's  Gallery :  but  still  a  fine  picture ;  and 
there  are  others, — wonderful  works  of  art.  But  sitting  there,  on  that 
velvet  settee,  you  cannot  see  one  half  of  what  there  is  even  in  that  room ; 
and  what  you  cannot  see  sitting,  you  must  look  at  standing.  That 
is  one  room  out  of  the  very  large  Gallery.  They  have  I  believe,  in  that 
Collection,  three  times  as  many  pictures  as  we  have  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  at  Kensington  together.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Gallery,  you  cannot 
obtain  a  seat  in  which  you  can  see  a  single  picture ;  and  the  whole  long 
Gallery  is  singularly  ill-lighted.  There  is  no  comfort  in  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, visitors  hardly  go  beyond  the  velvet  settee,  except  with  the  object 
of  inspecting  the  architectural  ornamentations.  In  the  Gallery  at  Munich 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  seat  at  all,  and  the  work  of  seeing  the  pictures 
is  terrible.  I  used  to  lie  along  on  the  dirty  floor ;  but  there  are  many 
picture-seekers  who  would  not  like  that.     At  the  Ilffizzi,  the  Gk)vemment 
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GlaHeiy  in  Florence,  yon  may  get  a  ctair  in  some  rooms,  if  the  place  be 
empty.  At  the  Pitti,  in  the  same  town,  a  delicious  GaUery  belonging, 
I  believe,  to  the  crowned  head,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  the  time  being — 
in  the  Pitti  you  can  sit  down  in  luxurious  chairs ;  but  you  cannot  see  the 
pictures  when  you  do  sit  down.  Here,  too,  the  lights  are  very,  very  bad. 
At  Borne,  in  the  Vatican,  the  Gallery  is  in  four  small  rooms  in  the 
attics,  and  there,  among  some  forty  pictures,  are  ten,  perhaps,  which  are 
remarkable.  At  Bologna,  where  the  Gtdlery  is  generally  deserted,  you 
may  carry  a  chair  about  where  you  will ;  but  the  lights  are  often  imprac- 
ticable for  picture-seeing. 

I  mention  this,  not  to  depreciate  these  Galleries,  to  which ive  ai*e  all  so 
fond  of  running — and  none  fonder  than  I  am — ^but  to  show  you,  if  I  can, 
that  we  are  not  worse  off — but,  on  the  contrary,  better  off — than  other 
people.  In  our  Gbllery  we  have  generally  good  lights.  That  the  lighting 
cannot  be  improved  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say.  Probably  it  might 
be.  Probably  full-roof  windows,  such  as  we  have,  may  not  give  the  best 
lighte  for  pictures.  But  it  undoubtedly  gives  better  light  than  mere  wall 
windows.  Then,  with  us,  you  can  seat  yourself  at  any  point  of  the  room, 
and  always  make  the  best  of  the  pictures  according  to  the  light  which  is 
given  to  you  and  the  power  of  your  own  eyes.  I  know  no  Gallery  in  which 
this  may  be  done  so  perfectly. 

The  point  as  to  which  other  Galleries  beat  our  own  is  their  compara- 
tive emptiness.  At  Antwerp,  and  Borne,  and  Florence,  and  Venice,  we 
arc  never  crowded.  The  public  GaUery  at  Venice  is  very  delightful;  perhaps 
as  pleasant  as  any  that  I  know ;  but  even  there,  in  one  of  the  largest 
looms,  you  can  hardly  get  any  light  for  some  of  their  finest  pictures. 
Their  noblest  work,  by  Gioi^one,  (the  miracle  of  the  Three  Saints  going 
oat  to  sea  to  drive  away  the  demons  of  the  storm)  is  absolutely  invisible. 
Bat,  as  I  was  saying,  a  great  part  of  the  charm  of  these  Galleries  is  their 
comparative  emptiness.  In  that  we  certainly  cannot  approach  them.  We 
may  often  find  a  thick  crowd  in  our  NationaJ  Gallery ;  but  I  do  not  know 
^utt  we  are  by  any  means  disposed  to  regret  that  such  is  the  case. 

About  two  years  ago  the  crowding  of  the  pictures  in  the  rooms  then 
{^lotted  to  the  National  Collection — three  large  chambers  and  two  smaller 
ones — ^had  become  so  great,  that  in  the  largest  and  best  of  those  rooms 
two  screens  were  put  up ;  that  is  to  say,  two  cross  walls  were  erected,  in 
order  that  pictures  might  be  hung  on  them.  I  shall  never  forget  my  dis- 
may when  I  entered  the  room  and  saw  what  the  screens  had  done  for 
us.  They  had  given  us  some  pretty  small  pictures — not  of  transcendent 
value — and  had  nfearly  altogether  eclipsed  the  magnificent  works  of  art 
which  hung  on  the  real  walls.  "  The  effect  will  be  all  that  you  can 
desire,"  a  gentleman  whispered  to  me  who  was  very  much  at  home  there. 
**  The  public  won't  like  the  screens,  and  then  they  must  make  more  wall 
loom,"    And  they  have  done  so. 

I  wiU  not  drag  my  readers  over  the  ground  of  that  fight,  well  foughti 
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but  not  yet  finished,  as  to  the  building  to  be  erected  for  our  pictures  by  some 
future  generation.  Some  wanted  to  take  our  pictures  to  Kensington ;  others 
to  keep  them  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Then,  some  desired  to  erect  a  building 
altogether  new  on  ihe  site  of  that  now  existing,  and  others  to  turn  out  the 
Boyal  Academy  from  their  side  of  the  building,  and  use  it  all  for  the 
G^aUe^y  of  the  nation.  Then  there  was  Captain  Fowkes*  plan  for  altering 
the  existing  building  so  as  to  make  room  for  both  the  Gralleries,  at  a  pro- 
posed expense  of  £34,000 ;  and  after  that  another  plan,  chiefly  due  I 
believe  to  Mr.  Pennythom,  the  architect  who  carried  it  out,  for  securing 
the  same  effects,  for  £15,000.  This  plan  has  been  adopted;  and  the 
Gallery,  as  newly  arranged,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May  last.  As 
regards  the  building,  the  chief  thing  done  has  been  to  give  us  an  entirely 
new  long  Gallery  lighted  from  the  roof— 75  feet  by  30  feet — ^into  which 
the  best  of  our  pictures  by  the  Italian  Masters  have  been  moved — the  best 
of  our  pictures  by  Italian  Masters,  excepting  those  by  Tuscan  artists.  In 
studying  the  history  of  painting  as  far  as  it  may  be  studied  in  our  Galley, 
this  should  be  remembered.  The  other  chief  change  has  been  in 
throwing  down  one  of  the  parting  walls  of  the  passage,  through  which 
we  used  to  enter  the  Gralleiy.  There  was  then  a  small  room  on  each  side. 
One  of  these  small  rooms  has  been  made  larger  by  the  size  of  the  passage. 
In  these  two  rooms  are  the  Tuscan  pictures.  Then  there  succeeded  the 
three  old  square-shaped  chambers ;  and  these  have  been  but  little  altered. 
The  first  now  contains  Italian  pictures  of  the  later  schools ;  the  second  the 
French  and  Spanish  works ;  and  the  last  or  larger — the  old  huge  room — 
now  contains  the  pictures  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

Having  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  we  got  our  pictures,  and  of 
the  building  in  which  they  are  placed,  I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a 
few  of  the  works  themselves.  And  here  I  say  again,  I  do  not  aspire 
to  be  regarded  as  a  connoisseur  possessed  of  any  special  art-know- 
ledge. I  have  been  looking  at  pictures  for  many  years,  till  I  have  grown 
to  be  fond  of  them.  It  is  a  cheap  amusement — one  full  of  an  interest  that 
does  not  pall ;  one  that  rather  increases  in  intensity  as  it  is  continued  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  one  that  we  can  enjoy  with  our  sisters  and  wives,  that 
can  lead  us  into  no  habit  that  is  evil ;  one  that  educates  the  mind  and 
softens  the  manners ;  and  above  all,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  aU  of  us. 

Giovanni,  or  John  Bellini,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Venetian  school 
— that  school  of  painting  which  was  specially  pre-eminent  for  its  colour. 
It  was  he  who  taught  both  Giorgione  and  Titian.  There  is  in  our 
Grallery  a  portrait  by  him  of  a  doge — Doge  Loredano.  This  must 
have  been  painted  when  he  was  near  eighty,  as  Loredano  was  not 
doge  tUl  Bellini  was  seventy-five.  That  is  a  picture  which  will  not 
probably  attract  your  attention  if  you  merely  pass  it ;  but  if  you  will 
stand  over  it  and  look  into  it,  you  will  almost  wonder  that  the  old  man 
should  be  so  life-like  and  yet  not  speak  to  you.  Gro  where  you  may,  jon 
will  hardly  find  a  better  portrait  than  that.     It  looks  hard  at  you  withou 
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a  shade,  but  yet  looks  like  life  itself.  Near  to  it  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Ariosto,  by  Titian,  Bellini's  great  pupil.  That,  also,  is  a  wonderful 
portrait,  but  so  different  1  It  possesses  all  the  grace  which  polished  art  can 
give. 

Still  on  the  same  wall — that  to  the  left  as  you  enter  the  room,  and 
dose  to  the  works  above  named — ^there  are  two  other  pictures  by  Titian : 
the  larger  one  is  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Bacchus  is  jumping  out  of 
a  car  in  order  that  he  may  catch  Ariadne,  whom  he  is  going  to  make  his 
wife.  Such  subjects  are  generally  not  pleasing  to  us.  We  do  not  care 
for  Bacchus  and  his  brides,  and  do  not  understand  that  a  god  should 
find  it  necessary  to  take  a  leap  from  his  carriage ;  but  such  a  leap  as  is 
there  depicted  would  ennoble  any  mythological  god  or  any  earth-bom 
artist.  The  life  of  the  figure  as  it  moves  towards  the  ground  is  wonder- 
ful, and  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  celestial  lover's  face  is  equally  so. 
And  then,  observe  the  landscape  in  the  background.  Titian  came  from 
Cadore,  a  village  up  among  the  Friulian  Alps,  to  the  north  of  Italy.  His 
mountains  are  blue — beautifully  blue.  They  make  you  almost  thirsty  with 
their  cool  loveliness.  If  chance  ever  take  any  one  to  Cadore — and  chance 
cannot  take  him  to  a  prettier  place — ^he  will  at  once  understand  Titian's 
landscapes.  Of  the  large  picture  by  Paul  Veronese — the  Family  of  Parius 
before  Alexander — I  have  abready  spoken.  According  to  my  idea  of  the 
artist's  works,  it  ranks  second  only  to  the  great  picture  in  the  Louvre.  In 
looking  at  it,  remember  that  it  is  a  picture  which  should  not  be  seen  too 
closely.  All  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese  are  painted  with  too  coarse  a 
touch  for  close  inspection.  Take  it  from  the  proper  distance,  and  I  think 
you  will  acknowledge  that  the  grouping  and  colour  of  the  chief  personages 
of  the  picture  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  This  hangs  on  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  to  your  right  as  you  enter;  and  opposite  to  it  is  the  great  work  of 
Sebastian  Del  Piombo. 

This  picture,  my  readers  will  remember,  was  part  of  the  old  Angerstein 
Collection;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  general  estimation  held  as  second  to  no  easel 
picture  in  the  world.  What  shaU  be  called  the  best  or  second  best  picture 
(£  ail  that  art  has  ever  executed,  no  man  has  ever  said  with  any  pretence 
to  have  his  words  received,  and  no  man  can  say.  Perhaps  the  five  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  world  are — Raphael's  Transfiguration,  in  the 
Vatican  at  Eome ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Titian,  at  Venice ; 
the  Supper  of  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  Louvre ;  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  at  Antwerp;  and  the  Raismg  of  Lazarus,  by 
Sebastian — ^the  picture  in  our  own  Gallery,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 
It  was  painted  at  Rome  in  rivalry  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  each, 
we  are  told,  had  its  separate  admirers.  A  portion  of  the  drawing  of 
this  picture  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo^— 
especiaUy  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  as  he  is  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from 
the  grave-dothes.  I  know  nothing  nobler  on  canvas — more  fiill  of  dignity, 
or  of  more  perfect  beauty,  than  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  in  this^cture., 
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The  two  other  .great  artists  of  the  Venetian  Sdiool  were  Giorgione  and 
Tintoretto.  We  have  qiecimens  of  their  works»  but  nothing  worthy  of 
fecial  notice. 

The  Umbrian  School — so  called  from  a  district  of  Central  Italy  called 
Umbria,  in  ancient  days,  but  which  district  by  no  means  includes  the 
homes  or  places  of  birth  of  all  the  so-called  Umbrian  artists — is  chiefly  to 
be  noted  for  the  pietestic  enthusiasm  of  those  who  belonged  to  it. 
Its  great  master  was  Perugino.  His  great  pupil — an  artist  too  great 
in  fame  to  be  classed  with  any  school  but  that  which  he  made  him- 
self— was  Baphael.  And  another  painter,  whose  works  were  so  much 
akin  to  the  Umbrians  in  this  pietestic  feeling  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  separate  him  from  them,  was  Francia.  On  his  pictures  in  the  Gtdlery, 
Francia  is  said  to  be  of  the  School  of  Bologna,  because  he  was  bom  in 
that  city.  But  I  must  take  exception  to  this,  as  misleading.  The 
Carracci  founded  that  school  which  we  know  as  the  Bolognese,  and  we 
might  as  well  say  that  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  belonged  to  it  as  Francia — 
better,  indeed ;  for  Francia  was  dead  before  the  school  was  fcHmed. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Umbrian  art,  you  must  visit  the  wall  paintbig 
or  frescoes  of  Italy;  but  in  the  meantime  you  have  leave  to  look  at  one  of 
tiie  best  pictiu^s  ever  painted  by  Pemgino,  and,  as  I  imagine  the  best 
picture  ever  painted  by  Francia.  They  are  both  in  this  long  chamber, 
and  are  hung  on  the  same  waU — the  work  by  Francia  having  been 
separated  and  divided  into  two,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  to  more  ad- 
vantage. The  peculiar  grace  and  softness,  togeUier  with  the  exquisite 
finish  of  these  works,  cannot  but  charm  all  who  see  them.  I  think  I  may 
at  any  rate  say,  there  is  nothing  fkom  the  same  artists  to  equal  them  oat 
of  Italy. 

I  now  come  to  Eaphael — and  as  regards  that  great  Master  we  must  un- 
doubtedly own  a  sad  deficiency.  For  myself,  I  do  not  go  along  with  that 
large  section  of  the  world  which  accounts  Baphael  tiie  greatest  of 
painters,  and  for  this  reason  I  may  be  inclined  to  rank  our  own  Gallery 
higher  than  others  do  who  think  more  of  that  Master,  and  conceive  tfai^ 
no  Gallery  can  be  valuable  without  his  works.  He  was  no  doubt  a 
wonderful  artist ;  but  in  nothing  so  wondeiM  as  in  this,  that  having 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree  himself  in  his  very  short  life,  he  ]»«pared  abso- 
lute  ruin  for  all  who  were  to  come  after  him.  After  him,  sharp  upon  his 
death,  there  came  ruin  and  deeay,  and  hideous  abortions, — that  ruin  which 
will  always  attend  departure  from  truth.  BaphaeL*s  giace  had  been  die 
grace  of  fiction,  and  not  the  grace  of  nature.  The  artists  of  Italy  were 
stricken  with  wonder,  and  followed  the  falsehood  faithfully,  witiiout 
attaining  the  grace.  It  was  he  and  Michael  Angelo,  between  them,  who 
did  the  mischief. 

But  the  subject  is  too  long  for  this  paper,  and  is  bende  our  purpose. 
It  is  only  now  that  art  is  recovering  hmdf,  and  it  is  a  great  g^oiy  to  us 
that  she  is  doing  so  here  in  England.  ^  j 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  fiad  anywhere  a  work  of  more  ex- 
quisite finish  than  Correggio's  picture  of  Mercury  teaching  Cupid,  while 
Venus,  with  all  a  mamoia'a  complacency,  is  standing  by.  The  ease  of  the 
figures  is  wonderful,  and  the  colouring  is  perhaps  perfect.  This  work  is 
infinitely  superior  to  its  comrade-picture,  said  to  be  by  the  same  artist,  the 
Ecce  Homo,  which  was  purchased  with  it.  Tliere  is  to  my  eyes  an  affectation 
about  the  sacred  subjects  of  Correggio,  which  makes  them  almost  always 
unsatisfactory.  I  must  now' hurry  out  of  that  large  new  room.  I  only 
wish  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  have  erected  down  its  length,  a 
large  and  deep  settee — and  to  suggest  that  we  might  have  afforded  to 
oover  it  with  some  material  tliat  might  have  been  washed  from  day  to  day, 
had  that  been  necessary.  The  objection  made  to  such  a  seat  is,  that  it 
would  so  soon  be  dirty. 

We  shall  now  get  among  the  Tuscan  pictures ;  and  here  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  works  of  the  different  Masters,  nor  will  1  even 
mentioa  their  names.  Many  <i£  my  readers  no  doubt  know  them  well. 
To  me  they  are  specially  dear,  for  I  fancy  I  can  trace  among  them 
that  painful  thinking,  those  ungrudged  efforts  ailer  excellence,  whidi 
by  degrees  brought  up  the  art  of  painting  to  the  highest  excellence  it  has 
eyer  reached ;  as  I  caa  also  trace  in  the  next  room  the  want  of  effort  and 
the  waai  of  thought  which  led  to  its  ruin.  To  tUe  younger  of  my  readers 
I  would  point  out  that  a  love  for  the  older  Masters  generally  comes  later  in 
life  than  an  appreciation  of  the  graces  of  their  successors.  But  those  sue- 
oesaoGs  were  graceful  because  their  ancestors  had  laboured  with  such 
honedt  industry. 

There  is  a  work  ia  these  rooms  by  an  old  Tuscan  named  Margeritoni. 
When  you  first  look  at  that,  your  mind  will  probably  suggest  to  you  that 
it  waa  executed  by  a  conspiracy  of  school-boys.  But  when  you  ha^e 
repeated  your  inspection  frequently,  you  will  begin  to  discover  what 
Maigeritoni  was  ^bout.  In  the  same  way  the  gveat  Head  of  the  Vii^  iiL 
the  picture  of  Cim^ue  will  grow  upon  you,  and  beeome  less  and  less 
hard.  The  Saints  of  Orcagna  will  invest  themaelvea  with  value.  The 
horsemen  of  Uccellos  battle-field  will  explain  to  you  the  first  efforts  of 
Italian  perspective  on  a  large  ground ;  and  on  looking^  at  iko  deliciously 
oompoeed  features  of  Hebn,  as  she  is  being  carried  off  by  Paris  &om  her 
father's  house^  ladies  will,  recognize  in  Benozzo  Gozsoli,  tiie  artist  who 
painted  it,  a  cconplete  man.  of  the  world  of  that  day. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of  the  other 
rooms  of  our  Gallery ;  and  have  left  my  readers  but  little  patience  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  subject.  In  one  of  them  are  the  landscapes  of 
Turner,  hung  between  the  pictures  of  Claude.  When  you  hear  Turner 
ridiculed,  as  you  often  do  and  will  do,  go  and  look  at  those  four  works — two 
by  the  Frenchman  and  two  by  his  English  rival ;  and  then  you  wiU  admit 
that  Turner  is  worth  something  beyond  ridicule.  There  is  a  fine  Holy 
Family  by  Murillo,  with  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  latter  style 
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of  the  artist.  Of  his  early  manner  the  nation  possesses  very  fine  specimens 
at  Dulwich.  There  are  two  works  here  by  that  great  painter  Velasquez ; 
but  neither  of  them  are  to  me  satisfactory.  Singular  to  say,  Spain,  ill  off 
as  she  has  sometimes  been,  has  contrived  to  keep  the  best  works  of  her 
artists.  To  see  Murillo's  pictures  you  should  go  to  Seville ;  for  those  of 
Velasquez,  as  I  am  told,  to  Madrid.  As  to  the  other  great  Spanish 
artists,  I  may  almost  say  that  none  of  their  grander  works  have  left  that 
country. 

As  to  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures,  there  are  various  private  Galleries 
in  England  which,  I  believe,  excel  that  of  the  nation.  There  is  that  of 
Lord  EUesmere ;  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Walter,  of  which  I  speak  merely  from 
my  memory  of  the  Manchester  Eichibition;  and  that  of  Mr.  Hope,  of 
which  all  the  world  hears,  but  which  I  have  never  seen. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  some  very  charming  pictures  of  these  schools. 
The  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Rubens,  is,  I  think,  almost  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  of  execution  by  that  artist ;  although,  of  com^,  his  works  at 
Antwerp  are  much  nobler  as  to  their  subject,  and  more  magnificent  in 
their  conception  and  design.  Of  his  pupil  Vandyke  we  possess  a  portrait — 
the  portrait  of  Gevartius,  whoever  Gevartius  may  have  been — ^that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  see 
if  it  be  not  a  wonderful  work.  I  hardly  know  any  other  such  eyes  on 
canvas,  unless  they  be  those  of  a  Jesuit  in  a  portrait  by  Moroni,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

In  one  respect,  I  think  that  they  who  have  the  management  of  our 
National  Gallery,  may  make — for  such  of  us  as  have  daily  work  to  do — a 
very  great  improvement.  The  building  is  not  open  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  at  which  hour  most  men  have  gone  to  their  daily  occupations. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  seeing  pictures  than  from  eight  till  ten  in 
summer;  and  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  men  living  in  London 
if  the  National  Gallery  could  be  opened  at  eight,  as  the  Royal  Academy 
is  opened.  And  I  would  also  suggest,  that  the  artists  to  whom  the  rooms 
are  devoted  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  would  be  in  nowise  injiu^  in 
their  work  of  copying,  if  the  public  were  admitted  on  these  days  on 
the  payment  of  a  shiUing  each. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  saying  a  word  of  praise  in  favour 
of  the  Attendants  at  those  rooms.  In  no  public  establishment  have  I 
encountered  men  more  uniformly  courteous,  or  who  have  the  work  of  their 
lives  more  at  heart. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP   "  PAUL  PEKKOL,"  ETC. 

When  an  organ  in  the  human  frame  is  diseased,  it  turns  all  the  food  given 
it  into  its  own  disease.  A  squinting  eye  assimilates  a  squint ;  a  knee  out 
of  joint  adjusts  the  particles  so  as  to  build  up  a  knee  out  of  joint — the 
unhealthy  action  is  as  strong  as  the  healthy ;  and  in  the  moral  part  of 
man,  also,  any  prejudiced  or  unreasonable  opinion  converts  the  moral  food 
offered  it  into  its  own  obliquity.  Iris  was  persuaded  that  the  destruction 
of  her  mother's  amulet  gave  a  fatal  direction  to  the  wishes  which  arose  in 
her  mind;  and  whether  indeed  facts  justified  this  conclusion,  or  whether  it 
was  one  of  the  diseased  opinions  we  have  mentioned,  all  that  befell 
her  seemed  in  her  eyes  the  confirmation  of  this  idea.  The  interview  with 
her  mother,  which  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  obtain,  turned  out  as 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  as  in  its  first  effects*  Passing  through  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  in  one  of  the  splendid  coaches  of  the  time,  her  liorses 
bedecked  with  gold  and  ribbons,  her  footmen  officiously  clearing  away  the 
ignoble  mob  from  her  path.  Iris  was  gazed  upon  as  a  being  above  the 
strokes  of  fortune ;  yet  she  sat  there  a  trembling  slave  to  the  handsome 
husband  at  her  side,  whose  presence  seemed  to  those  who  beheld  them  the 
completion  of  her  earthly  prosperity.  Like  many  another  man  suddenly 
placed  in  a  situation  of  extraordinary  exaltation,  Julian  held  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  importance  both  of  his  place  and  himself.  He  had  not  found 
that  equilibrium  to  which  men  grow  up  who  have  come  naturally  into  the 
possession  of  dignities,  or  on  which  they  step  if  they  have  earned  them  by 
deeds  which  by  their  nature  are  better  than  the  reward  can  be.  Julian's 
opinion  was  that  the  name  of  Brakov,  and  he  the  possessor,  could  not 
possibly  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  respect.  When,  therefore,  he 
saw  his  wife  bending  like  a  criminal  at  the  feet  of  her  mother,  and 
treated  as  a  familiar  penitent  by  the  protecting  and  comforting  priest,  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  ferociously  silent  till  they  had 
re-entered  the  court  of  their  princely  habitation,  and  till,  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  her  rank,  the  attendants  had  officiously  ushered  Ins  into 
her  own  apartments ;  but  when  that  was  done,  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  left  alone,  his  passion  burst  out.  No  opprobious  epithet  was  spared, 
no  contemptuous  expression  suppressed.  Her  silence,  her  self-annihilation 
before  him,  only  encouraged  the  tide  of  his  anger,  and  his  upraised  voice 
made  itself  heard  beyond  the  closed  doors,  and  struck  terror  and  pity  into 
many  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  One,  which  should  have  shrunken 
most,  was  excited  with  an  artificial  joy;  this  was  the  young  child,  the  boy 
of  a  few  years  old,  of  Iris  and  Julian.  His  father's  example  and  teaching 
had  bent  his  nature  to  contemn  and  dislike  the  mother,  who  occasionally 
attempted  to  train  him  to  better  things;  and  with  wilful  obstinacy  he  now 
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burst  from  his  attendants,  and  into  ihe  Toom,  ffudung  do  his  father's  side 
and  gazing  as  at  a  spectacle  on  his  tearful  mother.  Julian  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  bade  bim — "  Lool  there  I — is  it  Ac  or  I,  'little  fellow,  that  can 
teach  you  best  to  be  a  man  ?  Do  you  see  that  coward,  ready  to  drop  on 
her  knees  to  any  one  ?  Where  d'ye  thinTc  I  found  her  ? — Imeeling  to  her 
mamma,  to  please  to  forgive  her  foir  being  a  naughty  child.  What  do  yaa 
think  of  that  ?"  And  he  laughed  «oornlully,  The  little  Juliaa  took  up  the 
laugh,  and,  imitating  his  father,  pointed  scamfuUy  at  Iris.  The  tears  of 
Iris  stopped ;  she  stood  up  and  looked  j(t  the  child — ^but  he  did  not  feel  the 
natural  appeal,  only  edged  neaier  to  his  father,  and  laughed  the  kmder. 
J«lian  also,  wi(h  a  eontaqptuous  gesture,  tossed  hk  head  mvmy  from  her^ 
uskd  began  to  pat  the  boy  *8  head  and  tangle  his  hair.  A  childish  soene  fol- 
lowed. The  embroidery  of  hit  sleeve  caught  little  Julian's  long  curls,  and, 
twisting  them  the  more  the  more  he  tried  to  shake  them  ftway,  hurt  the 
child,  who  uttered  a  shrill  cry.  The  father's  ears  rang  and  his  rage  kindled 
at  the  noise ;  he  violently  tore  away  the  sleeve  to  whioh  the  long  Iw^b 
chmg,  and  the  boy's  hands  vainly  sought  to  held  them  from  the  painful 
strain,  shrieking  as  he  did  so ;  Iris  sprang  forward,  and  with  sudden  ddli 
and  force  released  the  hair  from  its  entanglement,  and  set  him  free.  But 
Julian's  wrath  was  increased  by  her  interference,  and,  pushing  her  on  one 
side,  he  imperiously  commanded  the  child  to  be  ailent,  and,  as  his  ones 
continued,  struck  him  repeated  blows,  which  threw  him  on  his  knees. 
Terrified  by  previous  experienoe  of  his  Irther's  violenoe,  little  Julian 
struggled  to  repress  his  sobs ;  the  "fine  ohildish  ricin  dMywed  the  veins  of 
his  neck  swelling  with  the  effort;  tbe  tears  fooroed  ihemsdves  down  his 
face,  wetting  his  hands  as  they  fell.;  his  eyes  looked  piteoudy  up,  his 
mouth  quivered — ^there  was  «  ohildisii  misery  all  ofer  him.  The  mothar- 
heart  dissolved  with  pity,  and,  bending  forwavd,  she  oould  scarce  re&ain 
from  springuig  to  him  to  defend  him.  The  father  ma  inocMed  by  the  evil 
he  himself  had  wrought  "  Stand  off ! "  he  *oried  ^  lcis«  in  a  voice  ef 
thunder.  "  Hdld  your  peace,  vagabond  I "  he  said  to  his  son,  vicdentty 
stamping  his  foot ;  then,  seisii^  him  by  'the  vest,  he  -shook  him  furiously, 
and  casting  him  into  a  small  room  ivhioh  was  open  from  the  one  they  weve 
in,  banged  the  door,  locked  it,  and  strode  iwm  the  room,  carrying  the  key. 
Then  was  the  motther^&ome  convulsed  with  the  cnielty  acted  befofre  her 
then  vainly  did  she  struggle  with  the  fiM^^hut  dom*,  and,  listening  to  the 
moans  and  cries  of  her  child,  struggle  again  with  a  fbaroe^that  seemed  as  if 
Win  nrast  conquer  Matter.  Then  did  ^e  adjure  him  to  apeak — ^but  he 
seemed  not  to  hear  her  voice; — yet  she  heard  his.;  and  her  eyes,  that  coidd 
not  see  him,  seemed  >io  behold  him  'bleeding,  7)eihaps  dying.  If  there 
was  silence  she  listened,  frozen,  for  a  sign  of  lifb;  if  •than  iwas  aoimd,  she 
half  died  at  the  signal  of  distress  and|>ain.  tBefiaielkmg,  ahe  started  Jtp 
and  flew  through  the  palace,  seeking  her  liuriiaiid,  eardess  of  -what  he 
might  do  to  her,  and  intent  only  on  implonngiortheirson.  He  was  gone 
out — ^he  had  not  left  any  notice  whither.    Then  Ae  ardeied  the  eommts 
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to  folikm  heir,  and  'foree  t)p«n  -die  door.  Theve  iras  hesitation,  and  at  laal 
one  ventured  to  say  the  Bvke  had  forbidden. any  one  to  eoter  the  aftait- 
mast  till  his  retirni.  Tris  tittered  no  -word  of  eomphiint  or  x^nonstranee. 
Hke  iodigiiity  <^d  not  so  much  as  oceor  to  ha:.  Her  o(nfy  idea  was  how 
to  hm^  her  child.  She  sought,  and  found  an  expedient,  and  executed  it. 
(hi  a  sheet  of  paper  she  wrote  -^ese  words — "  Come  to  me,  my  tmfy 
firiend  I"  and  gwmg  apteoe  of  luoney,  bribed  one  cf  her  own  servants  to 
fly  with  it  to  Brother  AJesLander.  *She  thought  of  everyiihing  thai  might 
hasten  him,  and  ran  after  him  some  steps  to  say — "  Here  are  two  more 
pieees  when  jrou  have  brought  liim,  if  you  bring  him  diiectly." 

Afid  direcHy  <wa8  he  brought ;  hope  of  gain,  terror  lest  he  ^ould  be 
detected,  gave  wings  to  tiie  messenger.  Every  kindly  interest  liastened  the 
st^s  of  Alexander;  and  Iris,  with  all  the  ooasciousnees  of  time  whieh  is 
given  by  suffering,  yet  knew  the  time  was  short,  howeivor  full  of  misery, 
whidi  ^psed  between  sending  for  her  Mend  and  seeing  him.  In  a  few 
mmnents  she  had  told  her  story.  A  smile  p»sed  over  the  priest's  lips 
whoi  he  heard  the  kixid<of  oifioe  lie  was  expected  to  perform ;  a  feat  of 
bodily  strength  was  to  be  his  fnnetion^aai  assaidt  on  a  closed  door  was  his 
miuktiy ;  but  he  was  willing  to  perform  <it,  and  applying  his  wiry  fingers 
and  his  stnrdy«houlcler  to  the  task,  the  loek  gase  .way,  esA  the  entrance  to 
ate  room  was  free,  l^ere  crondied  the  little  Julian,  silent  sinee  the 
attaok  on  the  door  had  begun,  and  when  it  was  opened  silent  still,  while 
his  eyes  went  round  ascertaining  whether  or  not  his  father  was  there. 
When  his  mother  spiang  forward,  and  he  saw  there  was  none  to  be  afraid 
of,  he  again  burst  into  sobs  and  ones ;  and  while  he  pressed  into  her  arms 
and  shdtered  on  her  bosom,  he  brc^ce  into  raproaehee,  half  passion,  half 
pain,  accusing  her  of  his  sufferings,  and  receiving  her  tenderness  as  if  she 
weie  making  him  apologies.  Iris  thought  not  for  «  moment  of  his  way- 
waidaess ;  it  was  evil  diildishmss — still  it  was  but  the  evil  of  a  child. 
She  aeated  hers^  on  a  low  couch,  tenderly  accommodating  the  little  form 
on  her  lap,  warming  the  oold  small  hands,  aepaorating  the  damp  hair. 
Siother  Alexander  brought  some  water,  and  with  her  handkerchief  she 
washed  the  eut  whidi,  in  falling,  his  forehead  had  leceived.  He  felt  the 
ijiflaenoe  of  the  eomfort  she  iidministered.;  fatigue  seemed  asserting  itself 
after  the  violent  strain  on  his  nerves;  he  grew  quiet;  then  his  eyes  closed; 
and  at  last  he  fell  joleep  cm  his  mother's  lap. 

Motionless  she  sat,  fearing  no&ing  except  to  disturb  him.  Alexander 
stood  by,  patient  by  long  habit,  and  pitying  mother  and  child — ^the  child 
soselMi,  by  age,  by  disposition,  and  by  want  of  discipline ;  the  mother  so 
miselfish,  that  she  was  exposed  to  whatever  buffets  the  crowd  around  gave 
her  im  maintaining  'Aeir  lywn  interesta.  Before  this  position  had  lasted  long, 
a  sound  was  heard  which  eaused  the  blood  to  rush  into  the  pale  face  of 
Ins ;  but  even  that  could  not  force  her  so  much  as  to  change  the  position 
whidi  gave  ease  to  her  child.  It  was  the  voice  and  the  step  of  Julian, 
imperiously  approaching  the  Toom-— Julian,  whose  ordeiB  had  been  dis- 
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obeyed,  and  who  had  authority  on  hit  side  for  demanding  account  from 
those  who  had  rejected  them.  But  as  he  came  in  Iris  kept  her  seat,  and 
did  but  look  up  in  his  face,  her  arms  protecting  the  boy.  Alexander, 
with  equal  impassibility,  kept  his  place,  the  courage  of  patience  possess- 
ing all  his  attitude  and  person.  Julian  came  within  a  few  steps — ^then 
stopped.  "  Who  dared  undo  that  door  ?"  he  said.  "  It  was  I,"  said 
Alexander.  **  You  1  And  who  are  you,  that  presumes  to  enter  my  house, 
and  interfere  with  my  orders?**  "Julian,**  said  Iris,  interrupting  the 
priest  as  he  was  about  to  speak, "  he  would  have  died,** — and  she  pointed 
to  the  little  boy,  motionless  on  her  lap.  "  Died  I  What  woman's  folly, 
what  priestly  humbug,  is  here !  And  if  he  had,  was  it  not  my  will  to 
punish  him?  I  chose  to  correct  his  insolent  nature."  "Spare  us  !'* 
cried  Iris,  as  he  came  up  to  her,  and  seemed  prepared  to  snatch  away  the 
boy ;  but  he  had  pulled  aside  the  folds  of  her  dress,  which  partly  concealed 
the  little  form,  and  would  have  laid  hands  upon  him,  had  not  the  full  sight 
which  he  thus  obtained  awakened  another  passion.  The  little  Julian  had 
fallen  into  that  profound  sleep  which  follows  on  exhaustion,  and  which 
gives  no  sign  of  vital  animation.  Owing  to  the  previous  accident  his 
face  had  no  colour  in  it,  except  the  streak  of  blood  which  had  con- 
tinued to  ooze  after  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  which  Iris  had  forborne  to 
wipe  from  fear  of  disturbing  him.  His  attitude  was  that  of  perfect  list- 
lessness ;  he  might  have  been  dead,  and  to  the  eye  of  Julian,  inexperienced 
in  the  phases  of  a  child's  looks,  seemed  so.  "  You  have  killed  him  !**  he 
cried,  all  his  pride  and  concern  in  his  heir  striking  at  his  heart.  "  Julian  !*' 
he  shouted,  seizing  tlie  bare  arm  and  shaking  it  impetuously.  The  boy 
started  up,  confused  and  amazed ;  his  cheeks  kindling  to  fire,  his  eyes 
wide  and  bright.  "  Of  course,*'  cried  the  father,  relieved  of  all  his  fear, 
but  disdainful  at  having  feared,  "  a  young  woman  and  an  old  woman,** 
he  said,  glaring  at  the  priest,  "  exceed  the  bounds  of  permitted  nonsense. 
Come  with  me,  my  boy  I"  And  he  held  out  his  hand — ^for  secretly  he  desired 
to  retain  the  child's  affections,  and  repented  of  his  own  violence ;  but 
little  Jidian  crouched  back  on  his  mother's  lap,  his  eyes  dazzled  ^vith  the 
light,  his  senses  confused  with  the  abrupt  awaking,  and  murmured  "  No, 
no ;  I  have  got  such  a  bad  headache.'*  "  Nonsense  1  1*11  cure  you  at  once, 
a  glass  of  brandy  will  set  all  to  rights."  "  Please,  I'll  go  to  sleep." 
"  Not  you !  I've  twenty  things  for  you — a  sword,  a  dog,  a  broad  ribbon ; 
you  shall  be  set  on  my  horse — ^besides  the  brandy."  "  Pray,  pray  leave 
him,"  said  Iris ;  "  he  is  not  well,  it  will  kill  hhn."  "  Pray,  pray,"  said 
her  husband,  mimicking  her ;  "  kill  him ;  not  well  I  What  a  poor  creature 
a  woman  is  I  Are  you  going  to  be  tied  fast  to  a  woman's  girdle,  boy,  or 
do  you  mean  to  be  a  man,  like  your  father  ?"  "  A  man — a  mauT'  cried 
Julian,  struggling  to  get  free  from  his  mother.  "  If  I  come,  will  you 
really  give  me  all  that  ?"  "  Ay,  and  more ;  but  you  can't  get  loose 
from  my  lady."  **  My  own  child,  stay  with  me,"  said  Iris,  "  for  your 
good, — it  is  not  for  mine.     I  will  sit  here  all  day  and  make  you  well." 
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*'  No,  no,  no,"  vociferated  the  boy,  while  liia  father  laughed  scornfully, 
and  looked  on  at  the  struggle.  **  It  won't  do,  poor  little  Julie,"  said  he ; 
**  you  must  be  kept  like  a  baby."     "  But  it  will  do— it  shall  do !"  screamed 

Julian.     "  Let  me  go,  cruel,  naughty  mamma  I  I  hate  you !    I  will " 

tind  with  all  his  puny  strength  he  struck  his  mother. 

"  Bravely  done,"  said  the  Duke,  laughing  heartily.  "  There,  that's 
enough !  "  And  he  took  his  hand,  while  Lis  loosed  her  hold.  "  See,  you 
make  mamma  cry.  Is  it  not  very  naughty  for  a  great  grown  woman  to 
cry  ?"  **  Yes,  yes,"  said  little  Julian,  pointing  at  her,  as  his  father  did ; 
**  and  /  made  her  cry."  At  this  his  father  laughed,  and  the  child  imitated 
him,  and  both  went  together  out  of  the  room.  "  Alas !  my  poor  boy!" 
said  Iris ;  **  it  had  been  better  for  you  to  have  died."  She  said  no  more, 
but  wiping  away  the  tears  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  bitter  insult, 
stood,  despairing  but  imcomplaining,  in  the  place  where  the  two  she  could 
have  loved  best  had  left;  her. 

Alexander  left  her  undisturbed  for  a  time,  then  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  and  looked  pityingly  down  on  her  face.  ''  You  have  much  to  bear," 
said  he ;  "but  is  it  not  partly  your  own  fault  P"  "  Is  it,  father  ?"  said 
Iris,  humbly.  "  You  see  too  plainly  that  you  have  no  earthly  friend."  "  I 
think  I  have  none  but  you,"  said  Iris.  "  And  I  am  but  an  instrument  of 
the  One  I  serve.  That  One  is  indeed  your  friend.  Besort  to  our  Holy 
Mother  Church,  and  you  will  find  the  consolation  you  have  need  of."  **  I 
am  not  disobedient  to  her,  I  trust,"  said  Iris.  "  But  you  should  be  much 
more ;  you  should  be  demonstrative,  importunate,  generous ;  you  should 
do  acts  to  show  your  zeal — ^your  faith."  "  And  how  is  that  possible. 
Brother  Alexander?"  said  Iris ;  "  I  am  as  powerless  and  as  dependent  as 
when  I  sometimes  saved  a  florin  to  give  you  for  saying  mass  over  some 
destitute,  departed  soul,  in  Krazinsky."  "  Alas,  my  child  1  amid  aU  this 
splendour,  is  it  so  ?  Still  your  position  and  your  name  give  you  an 
influence  which  you  are  bound  to  use  for  the  honour  of  our  great  Mother. 
Had  you  referred  your  child  to  her  keeping,  could  this  profane  action  on 
his  part  have  taken  place  ?  Could  he  have  lifted  his  hand  against  his 
mother  if  he  had  been  imder  due  guidance  ?  If  you  have  recourse  to 
her  now,  will  not  proper  discipline  correct  theise  dispositions  of  his 
fallen  nature,  and  reduce  him  by  times  to  obedience  ?"  '*  It  may  be  so," 
said  Iris ;  "  but  I  have  no  power  to  influence  his  bringing  up,  save  by 
auch  poor  weak  eflforts  on  my  own  part  as  are  my  very  best;  yet  they 
are  vain."  Iris  burst  into  tears  as  she  said  this,  and  sinking  her  head  on 
her  hands,  stood  there,  depressed  even  to  deepest  humiliation.  "Nay, 
comfort  thee,  dear  pupil,"  said  Alexander,  sadly ;  "  that  eflFort  which  is  our 
best,  be  it  never  so  weak,  is  good  in  the  eyes  of  your  tender  Mother 
Church.  Be  ready  to  obey,  be  diligent  to  fulfil,  her  ordinances ;  resume 
those  duties  which  I  learn  from  others  you  have  been  persuaded  to  neglect. 
The  age  is.  rebellious  and  incredulous ;  but  do  you .  step  aside  from 
it ;  and  although  your  position  in  life  may  force  you  at  times  to  seeming 
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ocfofbrmity  to  tlie  practice  of  your  hu^and  andliis  worldly  teachers,  yet  in 
lecret  be  as  you  once  were — the  teachable,  the  scrupulous  fdlowes  of  your 
ioly  Mother."  Brother  Alexander  blessed  the  humble  penitent,  who  bent 
her  head  before  him,  and  who  he  fdt  was  too  pliable  aa  inatrument  for  any 
purpose  where  demonstration  was  aocessary,  but  whose  influence,  what- 
ever it  was,  he  desired  to  torn  to  the  interests  of  hie  prc^Eesaoii.  He 
departed,  and  Iris  remained  alone  during  the  hour  that  followed.  Sbe 
WHS  discouraged  with  life,  and  looking  forward  over  it  saw  nothing  t<y  lift 
her  spirits  from  their  gloomy  trance.  She  was  ready  to  give  up  the  strife, 
fflid  abandon  herself  to  the  stokea*,  whaiever  they  might  be,  which  fortune 
was  aiming  at  her. 

From  this  trance  she  was  awalcened  by  the  entrance  of  a  female  attendant^ 
who  had  beeu  sent  by  her  rebdlious  little  soa  to  summon,  rather  than 
solicit,  her  presence.  The  woman  added  that  the  young  Count  seemed  ta 
be  ill.  That  was  enough.  Iris  hastened  to  his  apartmeats,  aioused  at 
once,  and  feeling  she  had  yet  some  share  ia>  carrying  forward  the  bunness 
of  life.  There,  indeed,  the  little  Julian  lay,  his  fece  crimsoned,  his  pidses 
throbbing,  and  bitterly  aceusing  his  naughty  papa  of  having  made  him 
ill.  ^'  He  made  me  drink  that  burning  water,  though  I  said  you  did  not 
like  DM  to  drink  it;  and  he  set  me  before  him  <m  that  rough  horse,  whidi 
made  my  head  seem  like  breaking,  just  where  he  hit  me  that  blow  whe& 
my  hair  was  tangled  in  his  ^eeve :  and  I  was  cold  and  hot  aH  ia  one — and 
theu  he  said  I  was  no  better  than  a  girl,  and  1!  walked  and  raa^  to  show  I 
was  better ;  and  he  laughed,  and  would  not  let  me  come  to  you.  But 
efverybody  is  cruel  to  me."  Thus  lamented  himsdif  the  little  Julian; 
and  his  mother  felt  it  was  no  time  to  begm  the  discipline  recommended 
hj  Alexander,  for  it  was  plain  to  her  he  was  in  a  violeni  fever.  Tbe 
Matter  in  hand  now  wae  to  restore  his  frame  to  healtii,  whatever  might 
became  of  his  mental  training ;  and  to  the  accom|^hmcnt  of  this  purpoae 
she  divected  all  her  motheriy  solicitude  and  all  her  woman's  wit.  There 
WES  no  lack  of  physidans  and  medicines  at  the  bed-aide  of  the  young  heir 
of  Brakov.  There  was  the  power  of  a  man  who  eommonded  a  thousand 
men — there  was  the  wealth  of  a  man  who  possessed  the  means  that  wovkl 
have  enridied  a  thousand  men,  all  ready  to  be  applied  for  restoiing  the 
health  of  the  one  little  boy ;  but  they  offered  resistance  to  a  Power' whiiA 
aeted  quite  beside  their  sphere,  and  whidi  dad  not  so  much  as  fed  liidr 
opposition.  Death  was  contendiBg  with  life,  even  aa  those  two  wovkl 
luwe  striven  beside  the  most  ragged  bed  in  Poland;  and  these  two  it  w»a 
who  had  to  decide  to  whkh  the  child  should  bdong.  The  father  eovld 
not  conceive  that  the  resources  he  oonvmanded  aiiould  fail  to  disperse  the 
threatening  of  a  duM's  fever.  The  mother  st  omee  feh  tiist  an  Influenca 
wae  at  work  with  whie&  raiik  and  wealth  eould  not  contead. 

like  most  youn^  ehikben  who  are  subdned  by  sicknciSy  Mtde  Mm 
had  become  quiet  and  loving.  There  is  no  sudi'  sign  ctf  iilness  as  i^Aen 
the  boirteroua  is  tsanouil,  and  tile  mischievoiia  eeaaea  tcr^lfitment;  and 
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so,  a&  ibis  ecoasion,  dl  her  motkerl^r  affections  were  agitated  by  tke  plaint^re 
voice,  the  sad  little  Tepentooee^  the  loving  caiess  gvnsa.  to  engtge  hfe 
oomfi^Bg  BM^ber  U>  s/kaf  by  t&e  nde  of  that  bed  which  it  never  cisoesed 
her  E»d  to  fomake.  Iris  loved  kim  with  that  niifipeakable  love  which 
iii£uit  teademess  aad  iaflmt  suffermg  exeito,  and  she  was  persuaded,  not- 
witkstasdiiig  past  expefience,  that  bo  ehUd  had  come  so  near  an  angeFs 
nature  ?»  hersw  Ou  tiie  third  day  of  the  ivwr,  Alexander,  the  priest,  came 
to  the  bed-side ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  in  general  gained  access  k> 
the  pabee,  but  the  apvit  of  Duke  Jultaa  was  troubled  more  than  he  avowed 
even  to  hmiself,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  petty  arrangje- 
ments,  so  that  they  gave  bo^  trouble  to  him  in  their  execution.  To-day, 
therefore,  although  he  saw  the  black  form  steal-  up  the  stairs,  he  fbrbose 
to  insnk  or  stop  him,  aad  Akxaader  found  Mmsrif  by  tke  side  of  Iris, 
who  had  »  feeling  of  comfc^  »t  seeing  him. 

*'  Take  courage,"  said  Alexander,  not  knowing  what  best  to  say ; 
**  you  must  bear  this  trial  bravely.**  **  It  is  worse  than  you  know,**  said 
Lfis.  "  Yet  what  cannot  be  averted — "  Alexander  began.  "  Oh  !  it 
might  have  be^,"  cried  Iris.  "  You  mean  that  the  over-excitement  of  the 
scene  three  days  ago  might  have  been  avoided  ?"  "  No,  no !  Poor  child, 
poor  lather ;  the  innooent,  uneoascious  child ;  the  ovei*-fond  father  did 
no  hflrm.*'*  "  Not  iatentionrily,  I  know,"  said  Alexander.  "  If  it  had 
been  only  that,"  Iris  began  and  broke  off.  "  But  don't  talk  of  that. 
Look  at  him ;  what  does  that  bright  coknir  mean ;  why  does  he  lie  there, 
not  asleep,  with  those  ballpen  brilliant  eyes ;  why  does  he  not  sleep,  or 
dse  wake  and  hear  me  P"  Alexander  bent  over  him.  "  He  is  very  ill," 
said  the  priest.  •*  And  i*  is  I  who  have  killed  him,"  cried  Iris.  ''  You ! 
What  phantom  is  that?"  •^No  phantom,"  said  Iris;  "it  is  the  curse 
upon  me — ^the  Power  that  hears  my  fatal  wishes — and  perseveres,  even 
to  death,  in  fiiHttling  them.  Did  I  not  ntter  a  word  I  should  not 
have  uttered?  I  said  it  had  been  better  for  him  that  he  should  ha^ve 
died.  Oh,  me  I  I  have  killed  my  dnld  V*  "  Nay,  you  dwell  p<a*haps 
too  much  on  the  power  of  the  mat^mal  malediotiaQ,  or  you  have 
not  resorted  enough  to  a  higher  Pbwev,  which  could  dispense  with 
them.  What  cannot  the  Church  do  for  its  dlildren?  Could  it  not 
Wess  whea:e  man  has  eursed,  and  with  healing  power  renew  the  form  and 
mfluence  even  of  the  shivered  amulet  ?**  "  Codd  it  heal  my  boy  ?"  cried 
Iris,  whose  ears  sorrow  stopped  fi^m  the  voice  of  the  Eeasoner.  "  Even 
that,  or  give  an  equivalent  blessing,"  said  Alexander.  *•  Alas !  there  is 
nothing  in  earth  or  heaven  that  could  take  the  place  of  that  one  little 
£cmn,"  said  Iris.  "  I  do  not  compkin.  Brother  Alexander ;  but  I  cannot 
^oose  but  grieve."  He  was  silent,  for  indeed  this  was  not  the  momeat 
to  make  any  iffi{»eseion  except  upon  the  feelings  belonging  to  the  scene 
itM^,  and  that  this  seene  was  the  final  one  he  was  well  aware.  little 
Miaa  had  passed  aU  mortal  consciousness;  he  lay  in  the  last  stupor, 
hawing  nothing,  ind^pable  of  being  roused  by  anything.     But  the  bright 
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blood  fevered  his  delicate  skin ;  Ms  eyes  were  half-shut,  half-open,  as  Iris 
had  shown  Alexander,  but  it  was  not  waking — death  it  was  that  kepi 
them  thus  apart.  Scarcely  was  his  breathing  heard ;  all  seemed  still  and 
fair  in  the  prostrate  infant — but  it  was  the  going  down  of  the  bright,  burn- 
ing sun ;  and  soon  the  grey  shadow  would  rise  and  turn  all  to  darkness. 
Iris  was  not  aware  how  near  was  the  last  moment,  but  Alexander  was ; 
he  knelt  down,  and  murmured  blessings  on  the  departing  spirit.  Iris 
knew  he  was  praying,  but  not  what  were  his  words.  She  observed  only 
the  moment  when  he  ceased  to  pray,  and  when  there  was  silence.  She 
grasped  his  arm.  **  It  is  all  over,'*  he  said,  rising.  Gently  he  pressed 
together  the  infant  eyes.  Then  Iris  sank  beside  the  child — ^Ah !  happy  if 
she  had  been  as  unconscious  as  he. 

Deep  gloom  fell  on  the  house — the  silence  of  an  inhabited  place 
when  there  is  one  dead  in  it.  The  preparations  to  remove  him,  for  eTer, 
from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  life  went  on  stilly,  and  with  awe — the  terrible 
grief  of  the  parents  was  reflected  in  the  respectful  mournfulness  of  the 
dependants ;  faces  and  voices  were  all  conformed  to  the  black  habit  and 
the  inert  idleness  of  the  house  of  death.  But  this  expression  of  the 
feelings  which  belonged  really  to  a  great  calamity,  was  a  better  state  than 
one  which,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  grow  up  in  the  house,  spreading  at 
times,  then  dying  avray — ^then  again  reappearing,  and  pervading  the 
inhabitants  like  some  unearthly  odour,  which  comes  and  goes,  making  its 
presence  too  sensible  to  be  doubted ;  but  so  unnatural,  that  when  absent, 
doubt  springs  up  whether  it  ever  was  present.  There  were  whisperings 
when  two  or  three  of  the  domestics  got  together — ^hasty  dispersions  of  the 
groups  if  they  were  observed — ^faces  of  curiosity  and  awe  when  one  had 
something  new  to  tell  the  others.  In  the  great  halls  of  the  palace  those 
who  had  to  cross  them  went  hastily,  as  if  they  shimned  to  be  alone  in 
empty  space ;  up  the  great  staircases  they  mounted  quickly,  and  looked 
furtively  behind ;  the  chapel,  under  which  opened  the  graves  of  the  family, 
was  entered  by  those  only  whom  their  duties  forced  to  go  there ;  the  swing 
and  loud  closing  of  its  great  door  made  many  a  slave  and  servant  start, 
when  at  times  its  dang  resounded  through  the  house. 

**  It  came  through  the  pavement,"  said  one  of  them  to  another,  "  where 
the  two  great  stones  just  cover  the  very  place.  Alexander,  the  priest,  saw 
it  come."  "  Oh,  ye  saints  I  Is  it  there  now  ?"  **  No,  no ;  I  told  you  our 
own  priest,  and  he  put  it  down,  and  covered  over  the  place."  "  Think 
how  horrible!  Suppose  one  were  walking  by,  and  the  thing  caught 
one,  or  touched  one !  And  it  might,  for  they  say  the  fingers  moved." 
It  was  three  days  afterwards  that  the  same  speakers  and  other  maid- 
servants of  the  establishment  were  crowding  round  the  stove  of  a  room 
which  it  wanned ;  there  had  been  a  whole  troop  allotted  to  the  service 
of  poor  little  Julian,  and  some  of  those  were  among  the  present  speakers. 
"The  hand  is  come  up  again,"  one  said  to  the  other;  and  though 
all  knew  it,  aU  looked  awe-stricken  when,  with  some  variation  of  phrase, 
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the  fact  was  repeated  by  the  various  speakers.  *'  Is  it  surely  the  poor 
child's?''  said  one.  "Oh,  his  very  own — the  right  hand — exactly  out 
of  the  very  spot  where  his  little  right  hand  would  lie/'  What  does  he 
irant,  do  you  think?"  said  another  of  the  girls.  ''He  wants  help,  no 
doubt."  "Yes;  no  doubt,  poor  soul;  but  what  do  you  think  he 
wants  help  for?"  "  There's  harm  happening  to  him  down  there,  and  no 
wonder ;  he  was  a  very  naughty  child."  "  Oh,  not  now  he's  dead,"  said  a 
young  compassionate  maiden.  "  That's  my  lady's  opinion,"  answered  the 
first  speaker ;  "  Ivan  told  me  the  monument  over  him  is  to  say  it  stands 
over  the  *  best  of  sons.' "  "Well!  that  is  odd.  Do  you  remember  how 
he  fought  her  ?"  "  Hush  I  he  may  be  able  to  hear,  since  he  can  stir." 
•'  Oh !  saints  defend  us  ;  don't  let  my  lady  know,  it  would  kill  her ;  and 
my  lord  will  kill  tM  if  he  knows !" 

But  the  latter  fear  was  less  well-founded  than  it  would  have  been 
before  the  young  boy's  death.  Julian  was  daimted  by  the  moral  blow  he 
had  received.  It  came  upon  him  in  that  first  flush  of  prosperity  which 
had  carried  him  off  Ids  feet,  and  which  had  seemed,  to  himself,  to  exalt 
him  above  the  rest  of  human  kind.  It  suddenly  reduced  him  below  the 
humblest  slave,  whose  children  lived.  It  made  him  aware  that  he  had  been 
miatalring  the  promises  of  fortune,  and  that  they  had  never  assured  him  of 
nu»e  than  money  and  rank.  He  caught  a  view  of  the  truth,  both  as  to 
his  own  and  others'  situation;  and  among  them  that  of  Iris  flashed 
upon  him.  He  did  not  acknowledge  that  hitherto  he  had  been  much  to 
blame  in  his  treatment  of  her,  but  he  intended  to  be  much  kinder  in  the 
future,  and  in  doing  so,  thought  he  was  merely  about  to  treat  her  as  he 
always  had  meant  to  do;  but,  as  he  observed  to  himself,  "she  had 
frequently  misunderstood  him." 

Iris  had  been  very  ill  after  the  death  of  her  boy,  and  was  unable,  for 
some  days,  to  leave  her  bed.  Her  first  idea,  on  regaining  her  strength 
sufficiently,  was  to  visit  the  spot  underneath  which  her  treasure  lay. 

The  priest  Alexander  had  been  constant  in  his  visits  to  her  sick- 
n>om,  and  had  found  no  obstacle  opposed  to  them ;  he  had  soothed  and 
strengthened  his  disciple,  and  had  led  her  to  disclose  to  him  the  whole 
burthen  of  her  griefs  and  fears.  By  degrees  he  had  led  her  to  old 
thoughts,  when  he  had  been  the  guide  of  her  youthful  conscience,  and  had 
brought  back  the  ren^embrance  of  trust  and  peace  which  she  had  felt 
under  his  guidance.  She  was  willing  to  resiune  her  old  dependence,  but 
too  passively  to  content  her  director.  When  she  expressed  her  intention 
of  descending  to  the  chapel,  he  opposed  it  at  first,  on  the  ground  that 
her  health  was  not  yet  sufficiently  restored;  but  after  yielding  to  the 
dday  for  a  day  or  two,  she  would  not  allow  that  plea  to  prevent  her  any 
bnger,  and  added»  "  The  thought  of  that  grave  is  for  ever  in  my  heart ; 
to  see  it  would  be  less  painful  than  for  ever  to  imagine  it."  "  You  have 
not  yet  imagined,"  he  said,  "  all  that  your  eyes  may  there  see."  "  What 
can  I  see,"   said  Iris,  "  except  the  cold  stone  which  covers  Jas  slemaiP'* 
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Naj,  Tveep  not  for  that/'  saad  Alexander;  ''there  aoe  tilings  more 
desening  a  tboixsaiid  times  of  legret,  than  the  dead  who  sleep  xmeoi^ 
scionsly  on  the  breast  of  onr  modier  eartk" 

''  Not  so/'  said  Ins.  '*  I  was  iMt  alwaja  as  daar-sighted  as  X  have 
become;  but  now,  Paifher^now,  ] fe^  tiiat  to  hatn  him  again  aHve,  I  could 
endure  anything  from  him;  aiMl  thai  eren  the  scene  which  prorcd^ed  from 
me  those  terrible  words  would  be  welcome^  could  my  child  be  mine  OBce 
morel** 

''^Bnt  is  Ik  not  still  your  child ;  aad  do  not  you  hold  that  in.  the  gacfe 
he  is  at  least  sa£6  from  harm  and  dmgev  ?** 

''  Ah,  Brother  Alexander,  what  youi  say  is  tme;  yet  it  does  not  com- 
fort  me.  It  is  not  mere  safety  that  seems  good  for  the  child  of  one's 
hopes.  Harm  and  danger  there  may  be  in  the  world ;  but  the  w oirlcL  ia 
the  young  man's  place,  not  the  untimely  repose  of  the  grare." 

'*  Better  is  repose  thiA  umutural  awakening/^  tmswered  Alexander. 
"  What  if  the  gra:re  thait  gms  mat  to  aH,  should  d«y  it  to  him  ?" 

"Ohy  my  Mend,"  cried  Iris,  ''speak!  What  tenible  tkmg  do 
you  imply?  Who?  WhM?  He  is  not  dead!"  Aad  to  Iris,  who 
had  seen  and  held  her  child's  frozen  fnune,  and  knew  that  earthly  life 
was  gone^  the  idea  was  nore  frightful  than  death  itself.  *'  Be  cairn, 
if  possible,  and  listen,"  said  Alexander.  "  Somethmg  has  been  wix»g^  in 
this  house,  and  a  feared  thing  k  following  on  iL  The  child  has  Tiolatad 
a  child's  duty ;  the  mother  has  not  restored  the  child  to  obedience, 
ffis  hand  has  been  lifted  against  her,  and  she  has  not  chastised  him. 
That  hand  cannot  vest.  It  comes  forth  ficom  the  earth  that  oovera  it, 
and  seeks  ta  atone  for  its  £udt.  I  speak  the  mere  faet.  I  mysdf  have 
witnessed  what  I  tell.  Twice  have  we  restored  l^at  litde  hand  to  its 
place, — twice  has  it  again  worked  Us  way  fnmi  the  graTe,  and  implored 
heip,  that  it  may  lie  in  peaoe." 

The  eyes  ci  Ins  strained  tiiemseiTes  with  horror — ^hcr  Hpe  gasped  for 
expre8sk)n .  one  word  at  length  forced  itself  out, — 

"  What  help  ?**  she  mi^iesed. 

"  Chastisement ! '"  said  Alesimder.  "  The  lAesh  which  you  had  not  the 
courage  to  control  in  Hfe,  sufGera  in  death."  Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face,^  he  added . — "  Hiat  oonection  which 
false  pity  withheld  while  he  lired,  true  pity  must  iaAiet  now.  Strike  that 
hand ;  let  it  knotw  matenml  discipline,  and  it  will  rest." 

"  Tou  suppose  I  can  f"   said  Irid^  rismg,  and  drawing  back  from  hki. 

"  I  sof^oee  you  capable  of  appeasing  the  sufferings  of  your  chikL" 

'<  You  befieve,  in  tniih,  that  this  hideous  thing  has  really  been  seen?" 

"  Jbtf  tiiink  I  can  deeeiv^  youP"  asked  Alexander,  sadly, — for  how- 
ever falsely  we  are  acting,  if  we  do  not  a:iow  it  to  ouissdves>  we  consider 
those  who  suspect  ua  unjuat. 

'a  cannot  think  AM,*"  said  iris. 

^'Then  do  I  belieTe  tiiat  your  motk0Hf  nature  wffi  conquer  year 
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iwnuaaly-  ferns ;  I  believe  yotor  Itmmkle  nature  will  obey  the  teacMng^  of 
jQur  guide — ^nay,  I  reqaire  thie  proof  of  obedience  from  yon  in  the  name 
of  my  offio«,  and  that  y«a  may  hope  for  the  advantages  which  that  office 
ma  bestow.'* 

Iris  bowed'  he*  head,  and  wept.  She  trembled,,  she  suffered.  Much 
did  they  aey,  much  argue,  much  enforce ;  but  the  result  may  be  guessed. 
The  wcHnan  obeyed  the  man,  and  thai  niglrt,  wrapped  affl  orer  in  a  thick 
nantle,  a  fiemalb  form  Avowed  the  upright  imd  bam-headed  figure  of  the 
fnta^  across  the  echoing  hall,  and  both  took  their  wi^  to  the  iro&-door  of 
tile  cbop^. 

Tkey  bad  ^osen  the  stillest  hour  of  tl^  night,  in  order  that  no  intemip- 

tikm  iss^bt  be  oiered  to  the  purpose  which  Alexander  had  persuaded  the 

tienMing  Duchess  to  carry  out.      He  Mt  h«r  husband  would  be  less 

fivvoarttble    to    it.      Neither  he  nor  his    penitent  were    aware,    how- 

ewer,  t&at  at  thk  moment  any  such  humble  aetioft  on  the  part  of  Iris 

wDoMt  ha^e  been  respected  by  her  husband.     The  grave  where  his  son 

sfept  was  unvisited  by  him ;  but  he  was  fain  to  leave  the  mother,  who  went 

to  attend  on  the  cKshonoured  clay,  the  wreck  of  Ms  own  prosperity.    Little 

oonseious  of  such  softening  towards  her,  Iris,  ae  for  as  she  could  think  of 

hna  at  aQ  at  sueh  a  moment,  only  dreaded  his  contempt  or  interference ; 

and,  when  the  door  was  cautiously  unclosed  by  hw*  companion,  she  shrank 

wlo  the  gloomy  building  it  opened,  with  a  dreary  consdousnese  of  relief 

that  sbe  was  alone  and  free  to  act.     The  Priest  carried  a  small  lantern  in 

his  haRid ;  and  when  they  were  within  the  chapel  he  lighted  a  flambeau 

whidt  stood  witMa,  and  dispersed  the  gloom  for  a  few  yards  befwre  them 

as  he  bore  it  along.     A  few  seconds  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  wall,  the 

worioaen  had  already  partly  begim  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 

moamnent  to  the  little  JuHan.     The  flags  below  were  in  shadow  under 

this  wafl ;  they  bore  the  maiks  of  recent  distuibance,  where  they  had  been 

Kfled  for  his  cofnn.     "  Prepare  yourself,"  said  Alexander,  suddenly  laying 

hs  haad  on  the  £tfm  of  Iris,  and  stopping  her.     •*  There  !*^    A  shriek 

burst  forth  from  Iris,  Hke  that  of  one  on  the  rack  resolved  to  be  silent, 

hat  conquered  by  insupportable  sudden  pam.     Where  her  son  lay,  a 

dsldish  anfi  raised  itself.     The  little  hand,  blue  with  cold,  moved  as  if 

bedconiQg  for  hdp.     She  fell  beside  it  on  the  pavement,  and  must  have 

hda  dows  and  eherished  it  on  her  bosom,  spectnd  as  it  was,  but  Alexander 

iBterpoaed.     *•  Be  strong' — be  mercifd :  atone  for  former  weakness ,-  make 

hxBi  amenebB  f&r  former  croe)  pity."     He  held  a  green  branch  in  his  hand, 

and  thrust  it  into  hers.     **  I  obey  !'*  Iris  murmured :     •*  It  kills  me.     I 

caa  obey."     She  struck  the  adored  fingen  of  that  often  fondled  hand, 

nd  iastaotly,  as  they  reseived  the  chastkement,  tiiey,  relaxing,  dosed 

gc&tly,  and  the  arm  disappeared  in  its  natural  sanctuaiy  —  the  grave. 

Im  urn,  with  glazmg  eyes ;  and  drooping  lower  and  lower  as  the  spectral 

n^t  wcat  down^  feQ  at  last  apon  the  floor,  coasckusness  quite  gone  oat. 

Iris  sank  iaAo  iaseanbility,  as  desoiate  a  creatarr  as  aay  that^^aoumed 
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alone  that  day.  The  mother  she  would  fain  fly  to,  refused  to  remore  the 
ban  she  had  cast  upon  her :  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  given  all  the 
treasures  of  her  love,  had  rejected  the  heart  he  forced  to  be  his :  the 
child,  who  had  revived  life  to  her  when  other  affections  faded,  was  g<me 
into  a  grave,  the  very  repose  of  which  she  had  seen  disturbed.  But  in 
the  interval  between  failing  consciousness  and  that  when  it  revived  again,  a 
change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought.  Some  Thing,  some  One,  had  been 
at  work  to  do  her  good ;  and  whatever  had  been  the  Means  taken,  the 
Effect  on  Iris  was  favourable.  She  renewed  her  tenor  of  life  with  a  dim 
consciousness  of  having  been  tended  by  kind  hands — of  being  surrounded 
by  those  who  loved  her— of  hearing  voices  long  estranged  call  on.  her 
to  return  to  them,  and  to  the  world,  on  whose  border  her  spirit  hovered. 
But  the  more  clearly  her  perception  and  her  memory  reviewed  them,  the 
more  did  old  habitual  pain  take  its  place  again,  and  she  recovered 
from  what  seemed  a  golden  dream  of  better  times,  to  tha  habitual  melan- 
choly of  her  eveiy-day  thoughts.  One  new  idea  there  was,  and  that  one 
clear  and  plain  over  all.  It  was  the  idea  of  Death.  Death  saemed  an 
actual  presence,  who  allowed  but  a  space  of  consciousness  to  bid  farewell 
to  earth  before  he  should  call  her  to  the  unknown  land.  When,  therefore, 
she  at  last  recognized  objects  with  her  dim  eyes,  and  was  convinced  that 
it  was  indeed  her  mother  who  sat  beside  the  window  of  her  room,  her 
only  thought  was  to  gain  forgiveness  before  the  soul  departed  to  seek  that 
higher  pardon  from  which  her  mother's  curse  seemed  to  keep  her  out. 
"  Mother !"  she  said,  with  her  feeble  voice,  "  pardon — quick,  my  mother, 
lest  I  die  an  outcast  1"  The  sudden  weak  voice  which  thus  broke  the 
silence  of  the  room,  caUed  into  motion  the  several  persons  who  seemed  to 
have  been  watching,  and  who  now  with  anxious  faces  came  round  the  bed. 
There  was  the  Princess  Folskoi — all  clothed  in  black,  as  usual — with  her 
grave  brow  and  strong  eye,  but  her  face  pale  as  the  white  cap  that  sur- 
mounted her  hair. 

There  was  the  sad  but  friendly  face  of  Alexander,  calm  and  watchful 
to  observe  any  passing  event.  There  was  the  personal  attendant  of  Iris, 
rejoicing,  though  with  alarmed  looks,  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  she 
thought  extinct  for  ever ;  there  were  the  drawn  and  shrunken  features  which 
had  once  been  full  of  rosy  complacency,  of  the  former  familiar  guardian  of 
the  childhood  of  Iris,  now  bending  forward  curiously,  and  very  eager, 
but  afraid  seemingly,  like  a  dog  who  has  stolen  up  his  paws  to  raise  him- 
self into  view  of  something  over-interesting,  and  expects  the  tap  that  will 
send  him  down  again. 

"Oh,  my  mother,  can  you  still  refuse  me*?"  said  Iris,  with  weak 
voice ;  ''  can  you  see  my  peril,  yet  still  load  me  with  those  dreadful 
words?"  "Child,"  said  the  stem  woman,  "stronger  power  than 
mine  has  decided  for  you."  "  You  laid  the  ban  upon  me,  mother," 
said  Iris;  "it  is  in  your  power  to  take  it  away.  Ah,  pity  me; 
I  have  been  so  miserable  in  life,  let    me    rest  ift^  deathi"       "  Can 
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mortal  hands  biing  into  shape  the  powder  that  once  bore  a  compact 
form  ?"  said  her  mother ;  and  she  spoke  with  an  effort,  as  though  some 
OTerpowering  vigour  trembled  in  her  frame.  "But* mortal  heart  can 
iCTerse  the  sentence  it  utters."  **  No ;  mortals  have  no  dealings  here," 
said  the  Princess,  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  bed.  "  That  power  which 
compacted  the  charm  has  withdrawn  it  from  mine."  She  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  little  packet,  and  as  she  did  so,  the  priest  Alexander  stooped 
towards  Ina»  and  in  a  low  voice  uttered,  "  Your  spiritual  obedience  is 
remembered."  Then,  drawing  back,  gave  way  to  the  Princess,  who,  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  calm,  held  out  to  Iris 
the  little  silver  case  which  had  hung  round  her  neck,  and  which  had  once 
oontained  the  amulet.  Iris  started  up,  despite  her  weakness,  but  shrank 
from  touching  the  too  well-remembered  object.  **  It  has  lain  among  my 
most  secret  treasures,"  said  her  mother.  "  Since  the  day  when  its  con- 
t^ts  fell  into  atoms,  it  has  never  seen  the  light.  Alexander  the  priest 
implored  me  to  search  for  it,  and  consult  it  once  more.  I  did  so,  and 
see — a  miracle  has  been  wrought"  She  opened  the  little  case,  and  lo ! 
there  was  the  tear-shaped  drop,  restored  in  aU  its  integrity. 

Poor  Iiis  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  upon  the  charm,  then  on  her 

mother.     "  Forgiven !"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  but  confirm  the  sentence.     I 

bless  you!"     "  Ah,  mother,"  said  Iris,  "now  I  feel  I  can  die."     "Is 

death  all  that  is  left  thee  my  poor  child,"  said  the  Princess;  "  nay  not  so ; 

be  ready  to  enjoy — ^you  are  yoimg,  you  are  powerful ;  life  can  havapleasure 

for  you  yet."     "  I  wish  for  but  one  thing,"  said  Iris ;  "  there  is  but  one 

being  who  should  be  kind  to  me,  and  of  his  kindness  I  have  no  hope." 

At  this  instant  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  an  attendant  ran  to  open 

it,  and  the  voice  of  Julian  was  recognized  making  inquiries  about  the 

health  of  the  Duchess.    The  blood  came  back  for  a  few  instants  to  the 

fiftce  of  Iris ;  her  mother  stood  pale  and -erect,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  door. 

He  came  in.     "  You  have  suffered,"  he  said  to  Iris,  and  took  her  hand, 

which  lay  all  thin  and  white  on  the  coverlet.     He  said  no  more,  but  there 

was  a  tone  in  his  voice  which  implied  more  than  his  words.      "We 

have  both  lost  him,"  Iris  murmured;  but  at  this  moment  he  observed 

his  stem  mother-in-law  standing  near.     "You  here  !  Madame,"  he  said, 

**  I  believed  in  the  words  you  uttered,  that  no  house  of  mine  should  ever 

be  conscious  of  your  presence."     "  Do  you  wish  me  to  fulfil  those  words" 

said  the  Princess,  drawing  up  her  form,  yet  with  a  voice  less  assured  than 

her  gesture.     "  Say  No  I  oh,  say  No,  Julian  1  she  is  my  mother;  she  can 

almost  love  me."     "  No,"  said  Julian,  after  a  pause — and  taking  hold  of 

the  hand  of  Iris,  he  sigifed  to  the  Princess  to  lay  hers  ther&also,  "if  indeed 

you  wiU  consent  that  we  shall  be  your  children."     To-day  I  can  do  it," 

said  the  Princess,  and  touched  the  hands  of  both,  which  were  clasped 

together.     "Be  it  so,"  said  Julian;   "Death  is  a  stem  teacher,   and 

peihaps  we  aU  have  had  faults  which  his  teaching  may  correct:"  and 

much  satisfied  with    putting  the  whole    company  into   the  ^^ 
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wkexeiii  he  feU  lie  was  himaelf  oQntamad,  Julian  kifsad  his  wiie^s 
forehead,  and  left  the  room.  Not  one  of  tibem  had  t^oaght  the 
restored  amulet  a  subject  on  which  to  engage  his  attention ;  but 
when  he  was  gone,  Iria,  with  happy  eyes,  gazing  on  her  moAer, 
whispered*  "  Bee,  the  hieflaipg  is  oome  bade  V*  and  then,  tomiBg  to 
Alexander,  murmnred  a  confession  of  d)edienee  and  belief,  winch  he 
received  with  on  honest  candour  and  satkisction,  unquestioned  by  his  osm 
most  secret  thoughts.  ''  There  is  another  person  who  has  had  wisAieB — 
ail,  how  cruelly  betraj^^"  mrunnnred  a  ^ee  in  the  e^r  of  Iris,  ^asd 
who  has  yet  one — one — ^Hearken  to  it."  "  My  old  kind  friend,"  said  Iris, 
'*  is  that  you  ?"  ''  Hu^  Madame !  hush !  Iris,  my  child  !  Let  me  bat 
be  again  with  you ;  I  hme  had  no  happmess  since  the  day  when  I  was  so 
suddenly  torn  from  Paris,  and  all  I  loved."  '^  Yoa  shafi  cetom  there,*' 
said  Ins ;  '*  fear  not,  Madame,  I  wtU  answer  for  your  ^rakura."  ^  Ah,  aot 
so,  I  have  but  one  desire — to  become  agaim  useful  to  you."  *'  Thanks, 
dear  Madame ;  but  you  shall  not  suffer  in  order  to  serve  me ;  in  a  fewdufs 
you  shall  be  again  on  the  road  to  Fam."  '*  No,  net  exactly  that ;  it 
would  not  satisfy  me  to  leave  yon ;  I  doE*t  think  ef^en  it  would  suit  me : 
I  should  be  best  at  your  aide."    '*  K  my  mother  ean  spare  your  ^ervioes.'* 

**  Oh,  if  ^ou  want  them "     "  Kay^  but  I  am  not  selfish  enough  to 

wish  you  should  leare  her."  "/am," said  the  old  lady,  in  the  lowa^ 
voice,  "  Pray,  pray,  take  me  away — I  nean  into  your  house."  •*  You  a« 
intruding  upon  my  dau^ter,  Madame,"  said  tire  Princess ;  **  with  what 
are  you  disturbing  her  ?"  "  Say  you  want  me,"  said  Madame  le  Prinoe, 
alarmed,  clinging  to  the  bed — and  Ins  was  goodhearted  enough  to  aak  as 
a  boon  from  her  mother  the  aooiety  of  iier  anoient  govemeas.  It  -was  a 
boon  easily  granted,  and  that  very  evening  Madame  le  Prinee  ate  a  si^iper 
fit  for  a  king,  and  skpt  in  a  bed  ficom  which  she  promiaed  herself  not  to 
adse  till  past  noon  next  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  Poldcoi  aad  Brakov  €smi)j.  It 
is  said  further,  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  little  birchen  bough  Whidi 
Alexander  gave  to  Iris,  and  with  which  she  stmok  the  hand  of  her  child,  wi» 
planted  by  him  on  the  rising  gnound  beside  the  people's  walk  to  the  left 
of  the  town,  and  grows  there  to  this  day,  its  stem  alli^ite  witii  its  pealing 
bark,  and  the  great  tassds  of  its  boughs  pendulous  in  tiie  summer  breeae. 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  Portime  todc  a  turn  at  the  end  of  the  long  laae,  and 
Iris  again  becan^  a  happy  wife  and  happy  mother,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
profited  by  her  own  eKperienoe  of  the  ^vise  man's  saw,  and  by  plentiful 
application  of  the  branches  to  their  lawful  purpose,  avoided  the  jcmel 
necessity  of  striking  again  the  dead  hand. 
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The  cold  ^ley  dftWB  <wfB  'beginning' to  ^biaie 
Over  the  Aurtnan  frontier-liBe. 
From  a  streak  of  pink  en  Ibe  wsler'fi  edge, 
It  dnnbed  irp  the  dond^ifliB,  ledge  by  ledge ; 
Till  at  ]a8t  idie  day  lose  broad  and  brig^, 
Eouting  ike  Boattered  rsmlra  of  mgkt. 

The  rays  of  the  eon  crept  down  and  down 
Prom  the  roof-tops  into  the  streets  of  the  town  ; 
Where,  on  cither  side  of  the  guard-honse  entry. 
An  imperturbable  Austrian  sentry, 
Clad  in  grimed  white  coat  and  breeches. 
Stood  upright  m  the  watch-box  niches. 

They  were  smolring  fhcir  monringpipe ;  and  sweet 
Curled  the  odorous  incense  along  the  street : 
The  morning  air  blew  fresh  "but  sofk, 
And  lifted  the  tiny  blue  ringlets  aloft, 
Preserving  their  flavour  soothing  and  bland, 
Rich  and  mellow — So  that,  poor  fellow. 
The  beggar,  distant  some  hundred  feet 
From  the  sentry-boxes  bla(fk  and  yellow. 
Tasted  the  relish  at  second  hand. 

And  now,  soon  after  the  morning's  "breai. 
The  little  town  is  lieginning  to  wake. 
Shutters  swing  backward,  and  l)linds  arise, 
As  the  drowsy  houses  open  their  eyes. 
Heads  peep  forth  at  the  windows,  and  y&vm 
In  the  smiling  face  of  the  roay  dawn. 
Soon  the  urchins,  knuckling  ale^ 
Out  of  their  eyelids.  ichooUwaid  creep ; 
Then  the  girls  for  water  going 
Set  the  tongues  and  fountains  flawing; 
•And  last  a  general  busy  hum 
Tells  that  ^  time  ai  imL  m  oome. 

Hark  J  an  the  daybreak  breezes  boroe, 
Eings  the  note  of  a  distant  hom ; 
And  rattle  of  wheel  and  ryihm  of  hoof 
CocttB  fEUOni  from  the  high-soad  ioi  uhoL 
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But  ever  approaclimg  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  sound  grows  louder,  the  horn  rings  dearer ; 
For  the  Mail  with  its  fiery  horses  eight 
Is  galloping  up  to  the  frontier-gate. 
Over  the  bridge  with  a  roll  like  thunder. 
Then  with  a  roar  the  archway  under, 
And  clattering,  pattering  over  the  stones. 
While  the  heavy  Diligence  sways  and  groans. 
Tossing  the  foam  o'er  their  tangled  manes, 
And  guided  by  chances  rather  than  reins. 
The  eight  little  sturdy  plunging  nags 
Slide  and  scramble  over  the  flags. 

When  the  journey  commenced,  in  Italy's  sky 
The  sunset's  glory  began  to  die ; 
Their  hurrying  hoofs  the  whole  long  night 
Have  scattered  the  flint-sparks  left  and  right ; 
And  now  when  the  moon  has  sunk  to  rest 
The  strong  little  horses  two  abreast 
Pull  up  on  the  Austrian  frontier  line. 
Just  as  the  day  is  beginning  to  shine. 

The  sentries  have  smuggled  their  meerschaums  away — 

Never  were  sentries  stiffer  than  they ; 

When  the  Corporal  fierce  at  the  door  appears, 

With  a  red  moustache,  and  rings  in  his  ears. 

Quick  at  his  call  the  frontier-guard 

Comes  wheeling  out  of  the  barrack-yard. 

The  Drummer  smart  raps  out  "  The  Surround," 

And  the  butts  of  the  muskets  ring  on  the  ground. 

Then  each  sleepy  passenger  climbs  from  his  perch. 

And  the  Emperor's  servants  begin  the  search. 

So  out  come  the  keys,  and  down  on  his  knees 
Goes  a  soldier  devoutly  at  every  box ; 
And  cords  are  unknotted,  and  opened  are  locks ; 
While  the  things  inside  get  tumbled  about. 
As  the  contraband  trifles  are  handed  out : 
And  the  traveller's  patience  expires  by  degrees. 

At  length  the  search  approaches  its  close. 

When  the  fat  little  Corporal,  poking  his  nose 

O'er  the  door  of  the  Mail,  as  he  goes  to  unlock  it^ 

Finds  a  parcel  there  in  the  pocket  1 

What  it  is  he  cannot  discover — 

He  turns  it,  and  twists  it,  and  feels  it  all  over; 
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And  finishes  up  his  careful  inspection 
By  spelling  out  the  whole  direction. 
"  Ha  I  this  is  a  man  we  ought  to  watch — 
This  exile  in  England — ^ready  to  hatch 
Any  treason  against  the  State  I" 
So  he  orders  the  Diligence  still  to  wait 
While  he  takes  the  package  in,  to  see 
What  its  hidden  contents  may  be. 

In  those  crafty  fingers  what  knots  could  hold  ? 
The  seals  give  way,  and  the  wraps  unfold : — 
And  the  Corporal  grunts  in  wonder,  "  Well ! 
I  thought  it  was  something  else  than  a  shell !" 

Only  a  shell,  that  in  former  time 

Had  a  tiny  habitant,  wont  to  climb 

'Mid  the  coral  and  weed  of  the  azure  deep. 

On  whose  bosom  the  shadows  of  Venice  sleep. 

No  great  wonder — the  Corporal's  smile. 
As  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  simple  toy, 
Which,  as  he  guessed,  was  meant  to  beguile 
The  exile's  heart  with  a  foolish  joy. 
And  empty  remembrance  of  once-on-a-while ! 

"  Let  it  go !"  said  the  Corporal  stout. 

As  he  carried  the  little  parcel  out. 

So  away  went  the  Mail,  with  its  eight  fresh  steed?, 

Out  of  the  town,  and  over  the  meads ; 

Till  the  sound  of  its  going  died  away 

And  the  sun  had  reached  to  the  middle-day. 

Oh,  the  Corporal  laughed  as  he  entered  the  door, 
With  its  two  stiff  sentries  standing  before. 
"  Had  it  been  a  crazy  Englishman,  well 
Could  I  understand  such  folly.     A  shell  I " 

ITS   MESSAGE. 


Over  the  land,  and  over  the  sea. 
The  little  parcel  travelled  to  me. 
Quickly  I  tore  the  cover  away 
And  saw  the  shell  that  within  it  lay ; 
Ah,  I  knew  a  friendly  hand 
Had  cuUed  it  on  that  distant  strand  I 
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Ten  long  years  ago,  when  I, 

From  my  native  land,  by  night, 

Hurried  in  a  secret  flight, 

Such  a  shell  as  this  did  lie 

On  the  last  verge  of  the  shore 

I  might  tread  again  no  more  ! 

Then  in  foolish  idle  fashion, 

In  the  homeliness  of  passion, 

Up  I  snatched  the  shell,  and  cast 

Far  into  the  waters  vast ; 

Murmuring,  "  When  the  waves  restore  thee 

To  the  strand  from  which  I  tore  thee. 

From  my  exile  o*er  the  main 

I,  too,  shall  return  again." 

That  was  ten  long  years  ago — 
Tears  how  heavy-paced  and  slow  ! — 
And  again  I  see  a  shell, 
Like  that  one — remembered  well — 
On  the  dear  Italian  strand 
When  I  left  my  native  land  I 

Spite  of  Austrian  prohibition, 
Spite  of  frontier  inquisition, 
Hearts  Italian  o'er  the  sea 
Send  their  messenger  to  me : 
And  the  shell  has  done  its  mission. 

With  a  holy  deep  delight. 
As  at  some  great  sacred  rite, 
Reverently  I  raised  the  shell 
That  its  errand  it  might  tell — 
Placed  its  pink  lips  to  mine  ear-^  - 
Heard  its  whisper  low  and  clear. — 
Faintly  of  the  sea  it  sighed, 
That  dark  blue,  that  distant  tide — 
Adria*8  wave,  that  swells  and  faUs 
Bound  the  fair  Venetian  walls. 
And  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
Spoke  the  message  sent  to  me  : — 
Patience !     Venice  toiU  be  free !  " 


Thomas  Hood. 
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ENGLISH    MUSIC. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  E.  COX,  HJL,  F^.A.,  &c. 

"The  English  are  not  a  musical  people !"  So  runs  the  popular  notion 
—a  notion  that  has  been  so  fostered  hjaoi^iaant  ciitics,  and  so  constantly 
encouraged  by  those  who  form  their  opinions  upon  the  authority  of  such 
persons,  as  to  have  become  almost  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  creed. 
When,  however,  it  is  observed  how  great  are  the  strides  which  music  has 
of  late  years  been  making  amongst  us,  and  how  ardently  the  masses  not 
only  listen  to  performances  embracing  the  works  of  the  best  composers, 
but  also  take  a  prominent  part  in  those  performances  wh^  choral  effects 
aie  required  to  be  elucidated,  a  slight  transition  from  this  discordant 
•critical  key-note  is  hazarded ;  whilst  a  new  phrase  enunciates  another  no 
less  &lse  and  flimsy  platitude — that  there  indeed  may  be  some  improvement 
in  the  public  taste,  but  that  such  improvement  arises  not  from  any  natural 
liking  for  the  sounds  of  harmony,  but  simply  from  fashion.  And  then 
another  assertion  is  put  forward,  as  a  proof  of  the  perfect  concord  of  this 
transition — that  England  possesses  no  musical  school  whatever  1  By  the 
impertinence  of  such  reiteration  ignorance  is  fostered,  and  an  imputation 
is  maintained  which  is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is  discreditable  to  those  who 
seek  to  perpetuate  it. 

We  take  our  stand  upon  the  direct  negative  of  such  assertions, — ^that 
"  the  English  are  not  a  musical  people ;"  that  "  the  increasing  taste  for 
music,  as  manifested  not  only  by  the  attendance  of  the  public  at  per- 
formances of  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  but  in  their  own  participation 
in  such  performances,  is  rather  a  matter  of  fashion  than  of  appreciation ;" 
and  that  "  there  is  no  English  school."  We  maintain  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  musical  knowledge  even  in 
former  days,  and  that  we  ought,  most  assuredly,  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  the  present  century.  When  Italy  and 
Germany  were  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  their  advance  in  the  science 
of  harmony.  Great  Britain  was  not  in  the  least  degree  behind  them. 
Whilst  those  lands  of  song  were  emerging  into  brilliancy,  so  as  at  length 
to  obtain  a  world-wide  fame,  our  own  country  kept  pace,  pari  passu,  with 
them,  maintaining  its  ground,  and  increasing  both  in  originality  of  ideas 
and  in  the  growth  of  method  and  form  in  the  various  departments  of 
composition. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey*  we  learn,  concerning  the 
early  progress  of  music  in  England,  "  that  British  harpers  were  famous 
long  before  the  Conquest ;  and  the  bounty  of  our  first  Norman  sovereign 
to  his  hard  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  Nor  should  that  of  Henry  III. 
he  forgotten,  who,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  not  only  gave  forty 

*  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  pp.  855,  6.  Dr.  Charles  Barney,  whose  History  is 
now  mach  too  little  known,  was  the  father  of  Madame  d'Arhlay,  the  authoress  of 
BzeUna,  and  enjoyed  the  fiivour  of  Qeorge  III.  and  his  court.  (ToOqIp 
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sliilHngs  and  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Bicliard,  his  harper,  but  another  pipe  of 
wine  to  Beatrice,  the  harper's  wife.  All  our  most  ancient  poems,  what- 
ever was  their  length,  were  sung  to  the  harp  on  festirals.  .  .  .  Hie 
harp  seems,  for  many  ages,  to  have  been  the  fayourite  instniment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  whether  under  British,  Danish,  or  Norman 
kings.  .  .  .  Edward  I.,  about  the  year  1271,  a  short  time  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  took  his  harper  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
this  musician  must  have  been  a  dose  and  constant  attendant  on  his 
master;  for,  when  Edward  was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  knife  at 
Ptolemais,  the  harper,  hearing  the  struggle,  rushed  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  killed  tiie  assassin." 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  "minstrelsy,"  we  discorer  that  it  was 
patronized  by — 

"  John  of  Qaunt,  tune-honoured  Lanosster  ;** 

by  Edward  III.,  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Bichard  ET. ;  and  all 
the  lovers  of  ancient  poetry  are  well  aware  that  the  first  and  most 
remarkable  of  English  worthies  in  progressive  literature — the  poet 
Chaucer — ^records  the  proficiency  of  the  several  characters  of  his  "  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims"  in  various  forms  of  musical  art.     Of  the  Squire,  he  says — 

"  Singing  he  was,  or  floy  ting  (Anting)  all  the  day." 
The  mincing  prioress,  he  relates, — 

"  Fnll  well  sange  the  service  divine, 
Entoned  in  her  nose  full  sweetly." 
The  monk — 

*'  When  he  rode,  men  might  his  btidel  here 
CKngdling  in  a  whittling  wind  as  clere 
And  eke  as  lend  as  doth  the  chapel  belle." 
The  mendicant  friar — 

*' had  a  merrie  note ; 

Well  conld  he  sing,  and  playen  on  the  rote."* 
Thus,  at  all  events  in  the  poet  Chaucer's  time,  music  was  not  so 
thoroughly  unknown  to  our  forefathers  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  suppose 
and  to  assert.f 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.,  a.d.  1413,  harps  were  only  used ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  City  of  London,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  he  was 
met  with  so  profuse  a  display  of  minstrelsy,  that,  being  more  fond  of  the 
noise  of  war  than  the  sweet  arts  of  peace,  he  enacted  a  law  that  no  songs 
should  be  recited  by  harpers  and  others  in  honour  of  the  recent  victory.} 
Even  in  the  turbulent  times  of  Henry  VI.  minstrelsy  was  encouraged, 
and  the  custom  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals  became  so  common  as  to 
rouse  some -degree  of  opposition.  §  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  minstrelsy 
was  taken  under  that  monarch's  especial  patronage,  and  the  eateyishment 

•  The  rote  was  either  a  hardy -gnrdy,  or  a  fiddle. 

t  Vide  Barney's  History  of  Mosic,  vol.  ii.  p.  860,  ttieq, 

J  Id^  p.  883.  §  Id,,  p.  397.        ^  , 
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of  the  Chapel  Eojal,  and  King's  Band — ^both  of  which  still  exist  -was 
originated.* 

The  children  of  Henry  VII.  were  also  instructed  in  harmony;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  anthemsf  of  the  Established  Church  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  composition  of  Henry  YIII.  The  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Mary 
were  so  troubled,  that  music  seems  to  have  been  almost  brought  to  a  stand- 
still amongst  our  forefathers ;  but  the  progress  it  afterwards  made,  both 
in  compositions  for  the  Church  and  for  secular  purposes,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  both  distinct  and  positive.  "  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana," — 
a  series  of  madrigals  by  yarious  composers,  written  to  fulsome  panegyrics, 
in  praise  of  the  masculine  queen — are  a  standing  evidence  to  all  time, 
that,  so  far  from  '*the  English  not  being  a  musical  people,"  they  were, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  as  far  advanced  as  the  Italians — ^more  so 
perhaps  than  the  Germans.  James  I.  did  not  give  any  encouragement 
to  music,  his  pedantry  taking  a  much  more  dry  and  useless  form ;  and 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  so  distracted  by  the  great  struggle  for 
national  independence,  that  very  little  advance  was  to  be  expected. 
Music,  however^  was  entirely  put  down  whilst  the  Commonwealth 
prevailed.  The  crude  Puritanism  of  the  day  pronounced  that  it  was 
ungodly  either  to  sing  or  play.  The  churches  only  resounded  with  plain 
psalmody,  generally  sung  through  the  nose,  with  a  vehement  Puritanical 
drawl.  Organs  were  destroyed — a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  naves  and 
aisles  of  our  glorious  Cathedral  and  Abbey  churches  being  littered  down 
fm  stables — ^the  pipes  of  the  organs  being  turned  into  whistles,  great  and 
small,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  spoilers,  and  to  the  general  desecration 
then  prevalent.  The  theatres  were  everywhere  closed.  The  matchless 
language  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  day,  was  denounced 
as  a  sure  means  of  perdition,  just  as  music  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
source  of  every  kind  of  mischief.  Beaction  very  naturally  set  in.  The 
public  mind  could  not  long  submit  to  the  virulence  of  intolerance.  The 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  efifected,  and,  with  his  return,  music  began 
to  be  again  cultivated  and  admired.  *'  The  merry  monarch,"  however 
unwise  in  other  respects,  gave  to  music  at  least  a  partial  patronage, 
although  he  preferred  the  looser  trifles  of  France  to  the  more  solid  har- 
monies by  which  the  services  of  the  Beformed  Church,  as  well  as  the 
sources  of  secular  amusement,  were  distinguished,  previously  to  his  father's 
decapitation.  In  this  reign  (Charles  JI.)  the  greatest  musical  genius  that 
England  ever  produced,  flourished — Henry  Purcell — a  name  that  will  live 
as  long  as  music  exists — ^the  rival  in  brilliancy  of  genius,  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  his  art,  of  those  immortal  writers  whose  com- 
positions are  now  especially  admired  and  cultivated,  even  of  the  gigantic 

*  Vide  Barney's  History  of  Music,  voL  ii.  pp.  429,  80. 

t  ''Oh  Qod,  the  Maker  of  all  things" — a  quaint  specimen  of  writing,  mgged  in 
form,  and  somewhat  awkward  in  its  phrases,  yet  indicating  considerable  know* 
ledge  of  counterpoint.  r^oorrl^ 
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Handel  himself,  who  positively  condescended  to  borrow,  not  phrases 
merely,  but  entire  passages  from  his  predecessor's  works.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  was  appointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  died  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
thirty-seventh  year.  Dr.  Bumey  thus  appropriately  speaks : — ♦ 

**  The  unlimited  powers  of  this  musician's  genius  embraced  eyery  species 
of  composition  that  was  then  known  with  equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  the 
Church,  whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  and  learned  style  of  his  great 
predecessors,  Tallis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons,  in  which  no  instrument  is  employed 
but  the  organ,  and  the  several  parts  are  constantly  moving  in  fugue,  imita- 
tion, or  plain  counterpoint ;  or,  giving  way  to  feeling  and  imagination, 
adopted  the  new  and  more  ezpressiTe  style  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice  parts  with  instruments,  to 
enrich  the  harmony,  and  enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
manifested  equal  abilities  and  resources.  In  compositions  for  the  theatre, 
though  the  colouring  and  effects  of  an  oi'chestra  were  then  but  litUe  known, 
yet  as  he  employed  them  more  than  his  predecessors,  and  gave  to  the  voice 
a  melody  more  interesting  and  empassioned  than  during  the  last  century  had 
been  heard  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  Italy  itself,  he  soon  became  the 
delight  and  darling  of  the  nation.  And  in  the  several  species  of  chamber 
music  which  he  attempted,  whether  sonatas  for  instnmients,  or  odes, 
cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for  the  voice,  he  so  far  surpassed  what- 
ever our  coxmtry  had  produced  or  imported  before,  that  all  other  musical 
porductions  seemed  to  have  been  consigned  to  contempt  or  oblivion." 

Never  were  words  more  true  than  these!  Never  was  praise  more 
richly  deserved  1 

To  Henry  Purcell  our  country  almost  wholly  owes  English  Opera. 
Previously  to  his  day.,  stage  plays  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  musical 
appliances ;  but  there  was  no  specimen  of  continuous  action  by  means  of 
lyric  illustration.  Purcell  not  only  vn*ote  sonatas,  odes,  cantatas,  songs, 
ballads,  and  catches,  as  Dr.  Bumey  intimates,  but  he  bent  his  briUiiuit 
genius  to  the  production  of  operatic  music,  and  positively,  amongst  other 
works  for  the  stage,  produced  a  version  of  "The  Libertine,"  some  of 
the  parts  of  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  exquisite  mdo- 
dies  and  gorgeous  orchestral  accompaniments  of  Mozart's  chef  cTtBuvre — 
the  greatest  opera  that  has  ever  been  written — II  Don  Giavanni.f  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  Purcell  had  made  this  immense  stride  towards 
the  achievement  of  improved  lyrical  representation,  music  for  the  stage 

•  History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  pp.  479,  80. 

t  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but  sach  is  the  fact,  that  the  original  score  of 
this  immortal  work  was  for  some  years  hawked  all  over  Europe  for  ^ale,  and  posi- 
tively reftised  by  most  of  t!ie  continental  Libraries,  not  excepting  the  curators  of  our 
own  British  Museum.  Madame  Viardot — who  has  the  genius  to  appredate  whatever 
is  sound  in  musical  science,  no  less  than  the  talent  to  interpret  the  mind  and  qiirit 
of  Qluck,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  other  composers,  as  few  other  living  artistes  are 
able  to  aooomplish— became  the  purchaser  of  this  score  "  for  a  mere  song."  It  thus 
fell  into  worthy  hands,  proving  that  a  private  individoal,  and  thSt  individual  an 
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continued  to  hold  a  very  secondary  position  in  this  country  until  the  time 
of  Handel,  whose  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten,  induced 
English  writers  to  enter  upon  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  this  direction. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  phase  of  the  growth  of  English 
opera,  it  would  be  unpardonable  were  we  not  to  pause  for  an  instant  to 
speak  of  that  transcendant  genius,  to  whom  Ghreat  Britain  owes  more  than 
•can  be  expressed.  It  is  true  that  our  country  had  produced  a  host  of 
musical  celebrities  before  the  birth  of  Handel,  whose  compositions  will 
live  as  long  as  music  is  cultivated  and  enjoyed ;  but  very  few,  if  any,  with 
the  exception  of  Puroell,  had  done  more  than  throw  off  Services  and 
Anthems  for  the  Church,  as  they  were  required ;  or  madrigals — a  com- 
position borrowed  from  Italy ;  and  glees  and  catches — which  are  wholly 
and  entirely  English  in  their  style  and  method.  Although  a  German  by 
birth,  Handel  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman.  All  his 
most  important  works  were  written  in  and  for  Great  Britain.  In  his  own 
•country — to  its  shame  be  it  spoken — ^he  was  wholly  unknown  during  his 
Hfe ;  and  even  now,  a  century  after  his  death,  his  greatness  is  scared;- 
recognized,  and  none  of  his  oratorios,  excepting  the  Mesaiak  and  the  Israel 
m  Bgypt,  are  acknowledged.  This,  probably,  arises  from  unpardonable  igno- 
rance, rather  than  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  German  as  Handel  was  by  birth , 
his  own  countrymen  ceased  to  remember  him  from  the  moment  of  hi^i 
coining  to  London,  and  continue  to  show— even  now  that  his  fame  has 
extended  beyond  our  shores — a  comparative  indifference  to  his  name.* 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Handel  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer 
for  the  Italian  Opera,  and  was  imwearied  in  his  labours  to  improve  the 


ortiHe,  poesened  more  spirit  and  liberality  than  those  persons  to  whom,  in  the 
great  public  Libraries  of  Earope,  is  entrusted  the  important  duty  of  advancing 
mental  progress  and  civilization.  This  score  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  save  one. 
Tlie  tineaithly  music  of  the  Statne  scene  of  the  second  act,  where  the  Libertine  is 
4iddrened  as  from  the  marble  effigy  of  the  murdered  Commendatore,  is  wantiDg. 
The  eause  of  this  omission  may  be  thus  explained : — The  passage  was  not  in  the 
original  text ;  but  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  opera  it  struck  Mozart  that  the 
effect  of  the  scene  would  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  such  a 
«train.  He  called  for  the  poet  who  fVimished  the  libretto,  and  explained  to  him 
his  wish.  The  words  were  quickly  strung  together.  Pladng  the  music-paper  on 
one  knae^  and  kneeling  on  the  stage  with  the  other,  Mozart  there  and  then  wrote 
tUs  thrilling  passage.  The  strain  has  been  presenred,  but,  aks!  the  original 
MS.  is  lostb  We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  ezaminiug  this  score,  and  can  testify 
to  the  nngular  absence  of  alteration  or  erasure  which  prevails  throughout  it. 
Mozart  had  mentally  completed  his  subject  before  he  put  pen  to  paper.  Hence 
the  lingular  cleanness  of  the  H  Don  Giovanni  score. 

*  A  partial  recognition  of  Handera  genius  by  his  countrymen  was  made  at 
HaUe,  bis  birthplace,  in  1859,  when  England  was  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
his  decease  by  a  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  unexampled  in  magnitude  and  pre- 
^noiiy  under  the  direction  of  M.  Costa,  also  a  naturalized  Englishman.  A  statue 
wit  at  that  time  erected  to  his  memory,  to  the  subscription  for  which  England 
-contribnted  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  fbnds. 
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public  taste  and  to  raise  music  into  popular  £EiTOiir.  It  is  sCttroelj 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  annoyance  and  persecution  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  the  pecuniary  losses  he  met  with,  or  the  troubles  he  encountered. 
His  character,  however,  was  as  strong  as  his  genius  was  gigantic  He 
lived  down  envy,  and  made  himself  felt  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  in 
his  peculiar  vocation ;  and  although  his  own  age  did  not  render  him  that 
homage  he  had  honestly  won  and  richly  deserved,  his  name  will  live  to  the 
end  of  time,  amongst  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  and  talents  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  in  the  advance  of 
human  progress.  Handel  himself  would  furnish  materials  for  many  artidee 
on  the  elucidation  of  musical  progression ;  but,  since  '*  English  music"  is 
our  theme,  nothing  more  can  now  be  done  than  to  record  his  merits,  and 
lend  a  willing  testimony  to  the  vastness  of  a  genius  which  has  had,  and 
still  has,  a  far  more  important  influence  upon  our  national  taste  and 
diaracter  than  is  generally  supposed. 

From  Handel,  the  massive  Oratorio  is  derived,  which  he  also  perfected. 
The  many  specimens  he  left  behind  him  in  this  department  of  his  art  aie 
far  too  numerous  to  be  here  enumerated.  There  is  one,  however,  that  no 
musician  can  ever  pass  over — one  that  has  brought  the  largest  amounts 
that  ever  have  been  realized  to  the  support  of  our  worthiest  charitable 
institutions — one  that  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  for  the 
sole  object  of  benevolence — ^to  give  aid  and  support  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  then  struggling  into  existence,  but  now  one  of — ^if  not  the 
noblest  of — our  national  manifestations  of  pity  and  lo\dng-kindness — ^Thb 
Messiah  !♦  This  mighty  work — which  the  most  highly  cultivated  musi- 
cians of  our  country  admire — which  is  now  as  much  appreciated  and  as 
heartily  esteemed  by  the  mechanics  of  Birmingham  as  by  the  pitmen  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  find  their  greatest  relaxation  from  tofl  in 
singing  its  elevating  choruses — ^was  written  in  the  short  space  of  tkree 
months  !  It  lives,  and  ever  will  live,  as  the  grandest  and  the  most  sublime 
illustration  of  harmonious  construction. 

From  the  time  of  Handel,  English  music  continued  to  make  rapid 
advances ;  but  in  no  department  did  it  show  more  originality  of  genius,  or 
facility  of  invention,  than  in  works  for  the  stage.    Hitherto  tiie  music 

*  **  This  Sacred  Oratorio,  as  it  was  originally  called,  on  account  of  tht  word* 
being  wholly  composed  of  gennlne  texts  of  Scripture,  appearing  to  stand  in  soch 
high  estimation  with  the  public,  Handel,  actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest 
benevolence  and  humanity,  formed  the  laudable  resolution  of  performing  it 
annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital;  which  resolution  was  con- 
stantly put  in  practice  to  the  end  of  his  life,  under  his  own  direction,  and  long 
after  his  death  under  that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  consequence  of 
these  performances,  the  benefiictions  to  the  charity,  ftom  the  year  1749  to  ITSG, 
by  eleven  performances,  under  Handel's  own  direction,  amounted  to  £6,986;  from 
1760  to  1768,  by  eight  performances,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith, 
£1,882;  from  1769  to  1777,  by  nine  performances,  under  the  direction  of  1&. 
Stanley,  £2,032;  being  in  all,  £10,299."— Du^^umafy  of  Musicians  s  Art  Mamd^L 
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specially  written  for  the  services  of  the  Church  maintained  a  decided  pre- 
eminence.  Even  the  composition  of  glees,  which  were  exclusively  written 
for  private  and  social  purposes,  held  a  secondary  position,  being  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  few,  rather  than  by  the  many.  The  best  voices 
were  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  cathedral  choirs,  where  both  minor 
canons  (clergymen)  and  vicars-choral  or  clerks  (laymen),  vifd  with  each 
other  in  illustrating  the  works  both  of  the  old  and  modem  masters,  whilst 
scmpolously  adhering  to,  and  suffering  no  innovation  upon,  the  school 
which  was  begun  by  Tallis,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards enriched  by  the  works  of  successive  accomplished  musicians.  Male 
voices,  of  any  quality  or  power,  were  scarcely  ever  heard  in  the  theatre. 
There  female  artUte*  held  sway,  and  kept  the  musical  department  very 
much  to  themselves.  As,  however,  the  taste  for  music  grew,  male  singers 
were  gradually  attracted  to  the  stage,  and,  being  furnished  with  means  for 
the  manifestation  of  their  talents,  rose  in  popular  estimation — ^to  the  great 
disgust,  however,  of  theatrical  managers,  who  looked  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  music  as  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement "  to  the  predige 
of  the  Intimate  dramar— an  innovation,  in  short,  to  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible !  Dr.  Ame,  amongst  several  others,  was,  however,  the 
first  composer  of  pure  English  Opera,  who  made  a  stand  against  the  pre- 
judice of  the  older  Thespian  rulers,  and  legitimately  won  the  public  ear  to 
the  claims  of  musical  illustration.  Gradually,  the  taste  thus  set  flowing 
made  its  way,  and  became  more  and  more  enlarged  by  the  repetition  of 
the  older  favourite  airs,  and  the  introduction  of  new.  The  close  of  the  last 
century  thus  witnessed  a  progress  in  English  Opera  which  would  submit 
to  no  contraction,  and  would  prevail  in  spite  of  prejudice  both  within  and 
without  the  theatre.  At  that  time  a  popular  writer,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  though  a  foreigner  by  name — Storace — appeared,  who,  being  aided 
by  his  wife,  a  soprano  of  peculiarly  brilliant  talent  for  the  time  in  which 
she  lived,  excited  what  then  might  have  been  termed  a  furore^  however 
unlike  it  might  have  been  to  the  fevered  impulse  more  recently  witnessed, 
as  legitimately  raised  by  Madame  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  lind) ;  as  most 
meretriciously  renewed  by  Mile.  Ficcolomini ;  and  as  deservedly  once  more 
begun  in  behalf  of  Mile.  Patti.  Storace's  operas,  in  all  human  probability, 
would  now  scarcely  be  tolerated.  Only  one  or  two  of  them  are  at  the  present 
moment  at  all  remembered  in  the  provinces.  In  London  they  are  never 
heard  by  any  chance,  and  never  will  be  resuscitated.  They  belong  to  the 
in£ui(7  of  English  Opera.  Possessing  scarcely  any  of  the  qualities  so 
prominent  in  Dr.  Ame's  compositions  for  the  stage — ^which,  by  the  bye, 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  are  only  remembered  by  the  older 
members  of  a  generation  nearly  extinct — they  have  gradually  died  out. 
They  fulfilled  their  allotted  task,  and,  that  being  completed,  they  may  be 
permitted  td  rest  in  an  oblivion  firom  which  none  but  the  curious  will 
draw  them,  for  private,  but  never  again  for  public,  performance. 

The  success  of  Storace  was,  in  a  great  measure,  increased  ^ftpx(5H> 
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he  derived  from  tlie  ^eatest  tenor  singer  England  ever  produced — Joliu 
Braliam.  This  aHUte  became  at  once  the  rival  of  Charles  Ineledon — 
a  tenor  possessed  of  a  brilliant  oi^an,  but  totally  ignorant  of  musical 
science — and  gradually  superseded  him  in  public  estimation.*  Braham, 
who  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  had  the  advantage  of  an  Italian  musical 
education,  having  studied  both  composition  and  vocalization  under  the 
best  masters  of  that  sunny  clime — once  the  land  of  the  purest  musical 
invention,  but  now,  alas !  reft  of  her  former  gifts,  and  degenerate  indeed 
from  her  previous  glories.  No  sooner  had  Braham  returned  to  England  than 
"  he  made  his  public  " — ^the  present  conventional  expression  for  a  singer's 
or  an  actor's  success.  For  dramatic  power,  intense  feeling,  and  vigorous 
execution,  he  is  still  unrivalled.  To  catch  the  applause  of  the  galleries 
he  too  often  degraded  his  talent ;  but  whenever  occasion  called  for  the 
manifestation  of  pure  singing,  he  was  never  known  to  fail. 

As  a  proof  of  Braham's  dramatic  power,  his  interpretation  of  Handel's 
great  Recitative,  Deeper  and  deeper  still,  from  the  Oratorio  of  Jeptkah, 
may  be  instanced — a  specimen  which  must  have  been  heard  to  have  been 
understood  and  appreciated.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1829, 
M.  Costa  made  his  debut  in  England — ^not  as  a  conductor,  but  as  a  tenor 
singer;  the  directors  of  that  Festival  having  failed  to  recognize  the  opinion 
which  Zingarelli  entertained  of  him  in  sending  him  as  his  representative, 
illness  having  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  engagement.  On  that 
occasion  M.  Costa  heard  Braham  for  the  first  time,  and  in  this  che/ 
d^cenvre.  He  listened  breathless  to  the  alternations  of  rage  and  despair 
as  portrayed  by  the  singer,  and  when  the  Recitative  had  ended  with  the 
words,  "  I  can  no  more  ! "  into  which  the  most  intense  pathos,  as  descrip- 
tive of  **  a  father's  bleeding  heart,"  was  thrown,  not  having  understood 
one  syllable  of  the  language,  he  asked  Madame  Malibran  what  sentiment 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed  ?  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  that  gifted 
woman  merely  repeated  the  literal  expression  of  the  words  just  enunciated 
by  the  singer,  which  afforded  very  little  idea  of  what  was  intended.  The 
recollection,  however,  of  that  phrase,  now  thoroughly  understood, 
M.  Costa  has  never  forgotten ;  and  he,  amongst  other  living  witnesses  of 
Braham's  celebrity,  repeats  the  remark,  prevalent  in  Italy  in  his  youngest 
davs,  **  Non  c*e  tenore  in  Italia  come  Braham  /" 

Braham  not  only  captivated  the  public  by  his  singing,  but  he  won 
their  good  opinion  by  his  operatic  compositions,  which,  to  the  disgust  of 
John  Kemble,  attracted  larger  audiences  than  his  own  and  his  sister's 
(Mrs.  5iddons')  performances  of  Shakespeare.  In  looking  over  the  operas 
upon  which  the  popularity  of  Braham  as  a  composer  rested,  any  musician  who 
possesses  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  science  must  acknowledge  them  to 

*  Incledon's/or^  chiefly  lay  in  the  singing  of  sea  songs,  written  hy  Dibdin, 
many  of  which  were  introduced  into  English  opera,  and  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  popuUtr  mind  and  taste  during  the  long-continued  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  ^  j 
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be  contemptible.  In  the  most  popular  songs  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
any  yariation  of  the  phrase,  not  the  slightest  travelling  out  of  the  original 
key,  and  scarcely  any  manifestation  of  orchestral  accompaniment  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  ideas  are  trivial  and  commonplace,  undignified,  and 
dumsy .  Scarcely  any  writers  for  the  stage  at  this  early  period  of  the  * 
present  century,  however,  were  superior  to  Braham.  Michael  Kelly  tras 
cleaeiTedly  called  "a  mere  music-maker,"  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which,  be  borrowed  the  ideas  of  others,  and  strung  his  notation  together 
to  enllTcn  such  heavy  productions  as  The  Casfle  Spectre,  or  the  grand 
pantomimic  effects  of  Blue  Beard,  So  rapid  was  he,  indeed,  with  his  pro- 
ductions, that  it  was  said  in  and  about  the  Green-room  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  at  which  he  was  employed,  that  when  he  desired  to  produce  any 
thing  new,  he  placed  a  sheet  of  music-paper  before  him,  and,  holding  his 
pen  fiUed  with  ink  in  his  fingers,  merely  jerked  out  blots  here  and  there, 
whicb  he  afterwards  turned  into  notes,  and  twisted  into  something 
approaching  to  an  air !  Degraded,  however,  as  the  art  had  become,  and 
far  removed  as  it  was  from  the  manifestation  of  the  talent  of  Purcell  and 
Locke,  Arne  and  Shield,  the  public  taste  more  and  more  increased.  Music 
had  asserted  its  prerogative,  and  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  as  the  com- 
positions might  be,  they  never  failed  to  draw  audiences  and  to  command 
'applause. 

The  Italian  Opera  now  began  to  assert  its  claims  for  patronage.  It 
was  not,  however,  welcomed  by  the  masses,  nor  attended  by  many  heai'ers 
from  the  middle,  and  certainly  by  none  from  the  lower  classes.  A  foreign 
importation,  which  has  now  very  nearly  driven  English  Opera  from  our 
theatres,  was  then  looked  upon  purely  as  an  aristocratic  luxury,  in  which 
none  but  the  members  of  the  beau  monde  could  be  permitted  to  participate. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  English  music  was  rapidly  declining,  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  popular  taste,  and  Italian  Opera  was  merely  feeling 
its  way,  that  a  native  composer  arose  who  at  once  resuscitated  his  art,  and 
Kfled  it  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen— Henry  Eowley 
Bishop — ^to  whom  the  British  public  of  the  present  day  owe,  much  more 
than  they  may  be  awai-e  of,  the  enjoyment  they  possess,  no  less  than  of  that 
perfection  of  interpretation  with  which  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters, 
English  and  foreign,  are  rendered.  The  fertile  genius  of  this  composer 
threw  off  opera  after  opera  in  the  richest  profusion  and  most  rapid  suc- 
cession. Were  funds  wanting  to  carry  on  managerial  speculations — Bishop 
was  at  once  resorted  to.*    Work  and  money  flowed  in  upon  him  with  the 

*  "  Bishop  was  concerned  in  the  production  of  more  than  seventy  theatrical 
pieces :  of  this  namher  more  than  half  are  his  own  anasnsted  compositions." — 
Diciionary  of  Mviiciaju;  Art.  Bishop.  These  "  theatrical  pieces/'  however,  hy  no 
means  give  any  idea  of  the  immense  fertility  of  Bishop's  inventive  genius,  since  he 
tfwrote  and  " published  a  multiplicity  of^songs,  duets,  glees,  &c.,  of  great  merit;" 
beades  "supplying  music  to  three  tragedies,"  and  famishing  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  to  various  other  compositions.  ^  , 
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utmost  rapidity,  and,  unfortunately  fancying  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
mine  of  wealth,  as  of  a  superabundance  of  ideas,  he  squandered  his  earnings 
even  more  rapidly  than  he  wrote  his  operas.  Like  too  many  of  his  fraternity, 
he  fell  into  poverty ;  then  partiaUy  recorered  himself,  only  to  succumb  a 
second  time  before  misfortune,  and  at  last  to  find  a  scarcely-recognized 
grave  in  one  of  our  dreariest  modem  cemeteries,  over  which  the  hand  of 
charity  has  recently  raised  a  memorial  to  his  brilliant  genius.  If  the  work 
presented  to  Bishop  for  illustration  required  roUicking  humour,  he  could 
easily  manifest  it.  If  pathos  were  demanded,  he  was  equally  at  home.  If 
descriptive  writing  were  needed,  no  one  was  better  able  to  supply  it. 

Like  the  operas  of  Ame  and  Shield,  Storace  and  Braham,  the  works 
of  Bishop  for  the  stage  are  very  generally  forgotten.  They  already  belong 
to  the  past,  and  stand  but  little  chance  of  revival,  although  the  trial  mig^ 
be  worth  making,  to  reproduce  one  or  more  of  his  most  popular  works, 
clothing  them  with  that  amount  of  mite  en  ic^  without  which  no  opera, 
either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  can  be  expected  long  to  attract,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  a  more  modem  public  would  not  recognize  his  talent,  and 
derive  as  much  pleasure  firom  his  exquisite  harmonies  as  they  now  pretend 
to  do  from  miserable  versions  of  the  most  contemptible  specimens  and 
the  worst  manifestations  of  the  modem  Italian  school.  It  is  disheartening 
that  the  pure  melodies  of  such  a  writer  as  Bishop  should  give  place  to  the« 
ear-piercing  and  voice-destroying  strains  of  a  Verdi,  and  that  our  country- 
men should  ignore  the  very  existence  of  the  **'  sweet  home  "-flower,  to  aco^t 
and  patronize  the  meretricious  scent  of  a  comparatively  worthless  exotic. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  English  Opera  is  dead  and  buried* 
Although  patronage  is  bestowed  upon  it  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  the 
exertions  of  our  more  modem  musicians  are  not  appreciated  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  there  are  native  writers  of  original  talent  claiming  con- 
^deration,  and  forcing  their  way  into  public  appreciation.  At  the  present 
time — ^with  a  Balfe,  who  is  far  more  esteemed  abroad  than  at  home — ^with 
a  Wallace,  holding  the  stage  by  his  originality  and  devemess — ^with  a 
Henry  Leslie,  manfully  and  successfully  competing  for  popularity — ^with 
a  Mellon  manifesting  himself  as  second  to  none  but  M.  Costa,  as  the 
director  of  an  orchestra,  and  as  the  author  of  one  or  more  operatic  works 
of  considerable  promise — ^it  would  be  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  say,  that 
English  Opera  has  nothing  of  original  growth  to  rely  upon.  Nati^ 
genius  in  musical  science  only  requires  fair  play,  and  it  will  then  maintain 
its  ground  no  less  than  rise  in  public  estimation — establishing,  to  universal 
satisfaction,  that  the  English,  after  all,  are  a  musical  people,  and  that 
Great' Britain  is  quite  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  respect  as  the 
more  highly-lauded  lands  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
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SEPTEMBER  AT  BORCETTE. 

BT  MBS.  8.  C.  HALL. 

"What  is  Borcette?"  Borcettb  is  a  steaming,  bubbling,  boiling, 
bathing,  bot-water-dnnldng,  off-shoot  of  Aix-la-Chapblle — not,  how- 
ever, dependent,  as  many  of  the  "brunnetu'*  are,  on  its  migratory  popu- 
lation, but  endowed  with  dignity  as  its  right,  giving  employment  to 
abont  three  thousand  men  and  women,  girb  and  boys — steady,  industrious 
Phissians,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics  and 
looking-glasses. 

**  Better  go  to  Boroette  than  to  Aix,"  said  our  doctor ;  "  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  Aix ;  but  for  quiet,  and  cleanliness,  and  fiesh 
air — ^yes,  and  cheapness — ^it  is  ten  miles  away  from  the  patriarchal  city  of 
Charlemagne.  By  all  means  go  to  Borcette.  Moreover,  the  waters  there 
are  even  better  for  you  than  the  waters  at  Aix ;  in  fact,  the  little  taste  of 
sulphur  they  hare  is  quUe  agreeable  /" — (that  was  a  bit  of  a  stretch,  but 
our  dear  doctor  is  an  Irishman) — "  you  will  come  back  after  a  month  or 
five  weeks  of  steady  bathing  and  drinking  without  a  vestige  of  rheu- 
matism, and  I  really  think  without  cough.  Gk>  to  the  Hotel  Bosenbad — 
they  have  excellent  baths  in  the  house,  and  the  'Source*  and  Pro- 
menade are  almost  under  the  windows.  If  you  waste  the  autumn  at  any 
of  our  English  bathing-places,  you  will  have  another  precious  winter  of 
it  I  CJoughs  and  colds,"  he  continued  spitefully;  "and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  joints  of  yoipr  fingers  became  as  knotted,  from 
rkeumaiie  gout,  as — ^my  walking-stick!" 

That  certainly  was  a  charming  prospect  for  the  winter  of  1859  and 
the  spring  of  i860.  I  confess  freely  to  rheumatism — ^but,  gout !  Fancy 
a  lady,  with  such  an  appendage  as  a  large  bundle  of  flannel,  on  a  "  gout 
stool !"  It  was  really  too  bad — ^but  every  doctor  is  a  despot !  I  knew 
mine,  however,  as  a  true  prophet,  endowed  almost  with  second  sight — so 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  obedience:  if  I  did  not  obey,  I  knew  that 
whenever  I  was  ill  he  would  stride  to  my  bed-side  with  a  triumphant 
"I  told  you  so !"  and  **  snub  "  me  at  every  visit. 

We  bunted  out  an  old  red-coated  "  Murray,"  our  cherished  companion 
during  a  tour  in  Northern  Germany,  and  sat  down,  in  no  very  amiable 
temper,  to  find  "Borcette."  Thus  it  stands  in  that  book  of  books  for 
travellers : — 

"  Borcette,  a  small  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  half  a  mile  from  the  gates 
of  Aix,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  Persons  iatending  to 
take  the  waters,  and  desiring  retirement,  will  find  this  a  more  agreeable 
place  of  residence  than  Aix ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  far  less  expensive." 

Excellent,  so  far ! 

"  Inns. — Bain  de  la  Hose  (Rosenbad)  is  a  very  good  hotel,  provided  with 
convenient  baths — a  good  cuisine  and  a  daily  table  cPhote, 

"  Le  Bain  de  L'£pee,  an  old  castle  converted  into  an  hoteli  is  also  praised 
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as  clean  and  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  Yery  moderate :  the  ahonne^ 
pio7it  for  board  and  lodging,  including  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sapper,  is  less 
than  five  francs  a  day." 

Bain  de  L'Epee  never  was  an  old  castle ;  and  though  it  may  be  cheap, 
and  possibly  dean  and  comfortable,  it  is  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the 
town  in  a  narrow  street — and  we  all  know  what  the  drainage  and  venti- 
lation are  of  narrow  streets  in  old  German  towns ;  and  then,  be  it  remem- 
bered, there  is  a  perpetual  steam  in  the  close  part  of  the  town,  arising  from 
the  hot  saline  springs but  this  observation  should  come  in  hereafter. 

A  little  further  on  I  found  what  so  nearly  concerned  me : — 

''The  principal  source,  called  Fontaine  Bouillante  Hockbrmmen,  is 
hotter  than  any  at  Aiz ;  it  has  a  temperature  of  156<*  Fahrenheit:  it  rissem- 
bles  the  Aix  waters  in  its  contents,  but  has  this  essential  difference,  that 
while  they  are  nauseous  from  the  taste  of  sulphur,  this  is  almost  tasteless ; 
all  that  can  be  detected  is  a  slight  saline  flavour.  It  rises  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  middle  of  the  principal  street. 

"  Borcette  also  contains  springs  of  another  class,  furnishing  saline  water 
not  unlike  that  of  Wisbaden.  The  fountain  for  drinking  (Tringuelle)  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  into  the  town,  not  fSar  from  the 
Eosenbad." 

I  faithfully  record  my  experience  of  Borcette,  from  a  desire  that  all 
who  need  its  waters  may  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,  and  with  the 
same  happy  result.  I  chronicle  honestly  and  minutely,  and  know  that  a 
month's  residence — ^board,  baths,  travelling,  and  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  health-giving  waters  of  Borcette  —  costs  much  less  than  a 
month  at  Brighton,  Leamington,  Scarborough,  or  (a  great  jump  down- 
wards) Margate.  If  you  go  by  way  of  Ostend,  you  can  make  the 
journey  from  London  to  Borcette  in  seventeen  hours ;  or  you  can  go  in  a 
huge  steamer,  as  I  did,  from  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  to  time-honoured 
Antwerp,  in  eighteen  hours.  They  tell  you,  you  are  only  five  hours  at  eea  f 
but  you  are  eighteen  hours  in  the  steamer !  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
agamst  what  I  am  told  is  **  one  of  the  finest  boats  in  the  service" — whicli 
means, that  it  is  as  perfect  (and  comfortable?)  as  a  steamer  can  be. 
Granted!  But  it  is  still  a  steamer;  whether  on  sea  or  river,  trem- 
bling, joggling,  heaving,  tumbling,  swelling  and  thumping,  over  the  face 
of  the  waters,  with  the  most  terrible  of  ail  cargoes — a  cargo  of  weary, 
sick,  and  ill-tempered  human  beings,  all  wondering,  particularly  during 
the  "five  hours*  sea,"  why  they  did  not  stay  at  home,  or  go  by  Ostend  and 
Dover.  But,  horrible  as  is  all  connected  with  big  or  little  steamers,  either 
to  suflfer  or  to  recall,  I  would  gladly  endure  it  to  see  the  noble  spiie 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  against  the  cold  grey  sky,  just  a  moment  before 
sunrise.  We  could  have  been  at  Borcette  in  four  hours  after  our  landing ; 
but  if  you  have  never  before  been  at  Antwerp,  you  must  remain  the  day  ' 
to  visit  its  numerous  objects  of  interest.  We  set  up  the  staff  of  our  rest 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  all  hotels — the  Hotel  du  Pare — where  every 
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thiDg  is  arranged  to  perfection  by  an  English  landlady  and  a  Prench 
landlord ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  lions,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing 
our  beloved  Queen  embark  on  board  her  yacht  on  her  return  from  visiting 
her  royal  daughter.  Oh,  it  was  glorious  to  hear  the  cheer  of  the  blue 
jackets,  when  the  Majesty  of  England  set  foot  on  the  "  heart  of  oak." 
The  hundreds  of  sturdy  Flemings  on  the  shore  shouted  too,  kindly  and 
heartily,  as  well  as  ever  tbey  could ;  but  it  was  as  the  shout  of  a  pack  of 
schoolboys,  when  the  "deep  chested  cheer"  of  our  sailors  rose  in  its 
musical  thunder  upon  the  breeze.  ''  0  cette  cheer  AnglakT^  as  said  the 
Duke  of  Malakoff  at  Malakoff. 

The  fare  of  the  "  finest  boat"  from  London  to  Antwerp  is  J61  7s. ; 
the  fare  from  Antwerp  to  Borcctte,  by  the  first-class,  about  17s.  You 
proceed  at  a  steady  Belgian  pace  through  a  pleasant  country,  which  at 
times,  particukrly  in  the  valley  of  Liege,  grows  into  positive  beauty. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  passed  through  that  lovely  valley  without  wishing 
to  "  be  still,"  and  remain  there  for  ever. 

**  Anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the  werld^^ 

those  who  are  very  tired  of  existence  may  say ;  but  my  resting-place  of 
choice  would  be  in  such  a  valley  as  the  valley  of  Liege. 

At  Malines  you  change  trains — ^it  seems  unnecessar}% — then  of 
course  change  again  at  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  they  go  through  the 
form  of  examining  your  luggage — but  it  is  soon  done ;  your  passport  also 
is  looked  at — ^but  both  are  little  more  than  matters  of  ceremony.  The 
railway  terminus  is  midway  between  Aix  and  Borcctte,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  at  the  door  of  the  Rosenbad,  which  is  simply  one  of  those  large 
compounds  of  hotel  and  boarding-house  only  to  be  met  with  in  its  primi- 
tive convenience  and  inconvenience  on  the  Continent,  where  indeed  it 
alone  flourishes.  There  were  the  usual  internal  court-yard,  and  the  long, 
many-windowed,  uncarpeted  idlle-a-manger,  with  the  everlasting  long 
table  down  the  middle ;  while  the  waiters  gliding  about  with  piled  trays, 
balanced  on  then:  hands  as  high  as  their  heads.  Opposite  to  the  aaUn 
is  a  very  large  room,  that  does  duty  as  conservatory  and  promenade, 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  to  an  even  temperature.  On  one  side,  windows 
leading  into  an  untidy  but  picturesque  garden ;  on  the  other,  the  doors  of 
a  number  of  bed-rooms ;  and  at  the  end,  a  pretty  sort  of  breakfast-room, 
very  fairly  supplied  with  newspapers,  French  and  German. 

The  look-out  into  the  wild  tangled  garden  of  the  hotel,  always  full  of 
sunshine,  is  fresh  and  pretty.  Beneath  these  rooms  are  the  baths — 
sulphur,  saline,  and  dooche, — and  above,  two  tiers  of  bed  and  private  sitting 
rooms,  and  one  large  public  salon — ^in  all  120  apartments. 

My  appartement  was  soon  fixed  upon — a  very  pretty  little  drawing- 
room,  with  the  usual  velvet-covered  chairs  and  sofa,  the  stove,  the 
high  escritoire,  surmounted  by  vases  of  artificial  flowers  and  glass  shades, 
a  marble  table  .  the  centre,  and  a  window  and  balcony  overlooking  the 
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Promenade,  a  small  bed-room,  with  two  beds,  adjoining,  and  a  bed-room 
for  my  maid  "  au  second.**  The  rooms  were  well  carpeted,  and  the  beds 
and  windows  hung  with  embroidered  muslin ;  everything  very  convenient 
and  cheerful,  and  as  dean, — ^not  as  the  generality  of  English  houses,  but  of 
English  lodffin^'hovLaeu.  Eor  these  rooms,  and  for  my  board — everything, 
except  service,  and  wine  and  wax-lights  included — I  was  to  pay  eight  francs 
and  a  half  a  day,  and  for  my  maid  four  francs.  K I  had  gone  a  storey  higher, 
I  should  have  had  the  same  number  of  rooms,  and  exactly  the  same  board, 
tor  five  francs  a  day ;  but  one  who  thinlcs  a  great  deal  more  about  me  than 
I  do  about  myself,  feared  the  extra  fatigue  of  the  very  long  corridors  and 
additional  flight  of  stairs.  I  beg  my  readers,  however,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  at  the  Itosenbad,  by  mounting  to  the  second  floor,  each  person  can  be 
boarded  and  lodged  for  five  francs  a  day ;  the  warm  baths  are  a  franc  each, 
the  dooche  (the  most  effective  I  ever  took)  two  francs;  ii^of  course,  no 
charge  for  the  water  drank.  I  breakfasted  and  took  tea  in  my  own  room, 
and  dined  at  two  o'clock  at  the  table  d*ASte,  which  was  well  and  abundantly 
served.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  tell  our  compatriots  that  the  habits  of 
Germany  are  not  the  habits  of  England — ^that  the  dinner  consists  of  a 
number  of  courses,  some  of  which,  according  to  our  taste,  are  too  rich, 
too  strongly  flavoured — that  the  waiters  wash  the  spoons  and  forks  at  the 
side-tables  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and  then  between  the 
courses  look  out  of  the  windows,  or  indulge  in  a  little  private  whispering 
with  each  otherr-that  though,  as  at  the  Bosenbad,  the  rooms  may  be 
carpeted,  the  stairs  and  corridors,  the  salle  and  the  salon,  are  uncovered ; 
indeed,  the  habits  of  a  smoking  people  render  it  impossible  to  carpet  public 
rooms,  and  I  only  wonder,  considering  their  piode  of  life,  they  are  so 
tolerant  of  ours — for  surely,  the  habits  we  take  with  us  abroad  are  the 
most  numerous  and  troublesome  of  all  our  packages. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Borcette  is  to  see  a  doctor.  He 
asks  the  usual  questions,  tells  you  the  number  of  "  glasses"  you  ought  to 
take  daily,  and  the  number  of  baths  weekly ;  and  you  give  him  the  usual 
fee  of  a  thaler  and  a  half  (4s.  6d.) — as  much  more  as  you  please :  the 
physician's  fees  are,  like  everything  else  in  Prussia,  regulated  by  (jovem- 
ment.  The  Germans  repair  to  the  various  **  brunnens"  in  May,  and 
generally  turn  homewards  in  August,  which  is  the  time  when  the  English 
overspread  the  Continent. 

l^e  best  month  for  the  English  is  September. 

The  routine  as  to  baths  and  water-drinking,  and  the  early  hours,  are 
much  the  same  at  all  the  German  watering-places.  The  population  of 
Borcette  were,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  visitors,  because  the 
fjactory-workers  were  obliged  to  be  ready  at  their  looms  by  six ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  them,  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  tramping  steadily 
and  slowly  (the  only  inhabitant  of  Borcette  who  ever  walked  tolerably  fast 
was  the  postman)  to  their  work — the  capless,  bonnetless  women,  their 
superb  hair  bound  round  and  round  the  backs  of  their  heads,  looking  as 
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grave  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  funeral ;  the  men,  rather  more  demon- 
strative,  in  their  everlasting  blue  blouses;  the  girls  with  long  plaits 
hanging  behind,  and  all  the  female  sex  sporting  large  ear-rings — all, 
male  and  female,  comfortably  clothed,  the  juniors  clattering  in  sabots. 
Borcette  was  certainly  out  and  alive  at  half-past  five. 

The  Bosenbad  is  well  placed, — ^in  front,  the  broad  Promenade  with 
double  walks ;  and  the  straight  avenue  of  trees,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Prussian  Constitution,  looked  grave  and  respectable. 

The  Fontaine  bouiUante,  under  its  protecting  temple,  is  to  the  right ; 
behind  it  a  series  of  grassy  slopes  crowned  with  trees ; — to  the  left  *  a 
stream  of  boiling-water,  the  course  marked  by  the  ascending  steam; 
beyond  that  are  some  fine  poplars  and  the  road  leading  into  Aix.  On 
the  left,  also,  at  the  termination  of  the  Promenade,  is  a  raised  orchestra 
fcff  the  band,  which  plays  every  morning  from  seven  to  eight ;  and  beyond 
that  again,  a  succession  of  slopes,  and  walks,  and  little  steaming  streams 
and  runlets  crossed  by  foot-bridges  that  have  a  very  odd  aspect  to  the 
stranger;  the  vietOi  so  to  call  it,  is  in  a  degree  terminated  by  the  rail- 
road to  Cologne,  which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Wurmbach — in  which 
Borcette  is  built— on  a  superb  viaduct  892  feet  long  and  70  feet  high  in 
the  centre.  If  you  pass  under  this  beautiful  specimen  of  modern  masonry, 
and  climb  a  little  green  hill,  you  obtain  a  charming  view  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  Louisberg. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  half  a 
dozen  persevering  bathers,  had  gone  home,  and  that  there  was  a  positive 
dearth  of  "  foreigners"  in  September.  About  half-past  six,  the  few 
invalids,  after  their  first  glass,  commenced  the  promenade  which  is  pre- 
scribed between  each  dose  of  the  warm  water. 

I  swallowed  my  "  half-pint "  as  hot  and  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and 
never  found  it  disagreeable  in  any  way.  When  the  band  began  to  play, 
I  took  another,  and  at  half-past  seven  another — walking  or  sitting  under 
the  trees,  ad  interim^  observing  the  people  and  listening  to  the  music. 
Thus,  I  took  three  half-pints  before  breakfast,  and  my  breakfast  at  half- 
past  eight;  two  hours  after  that,  my  bath,  which  many  take  before 
breakfast ;  then  another  tumbler ;  and  dined  at  two ;  at  four  my  last  dose, 
for  I  never  could  accomplish  more  than  five  half-pints  in  one  day ;  I  tried 
to  take  six,  but  whenever  I  did  my  head  became  "  dizzy,"  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  bear  it.  I  have  said  that  the  band  ceased  playing  at  eight, 
and  then  "  the  company"  dispersed — some  strayed  into  the  Bosenbad, 
some  to  the  Hotel  Charles — some  dived  among  the  labyrinths  of  the 
mnom  streets,  whose  pavements  threaten  the  dislocation  of  your  ankles 
at  every  step  you  take — and  some  mounted  towards  what  seemed  to  me  a 
clean  bright-looking  hotel,  close  to  the  railway  station.  I  found  the  baths, 
bemg  in  the  hotel,  a  great  comfort.  I  took  a  sulphur  bath  every 
second  day,  but  could  not  remain  in  it  more  that  twenty-five  minutes. 
The  effect  of  these  baths  on  the  skin  is  almost  miraculous — it  convertflutp 
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into  positiye  satin.  I  took  a  dooche  three  times  each  week ;  but  I  found 
it  too  much,  and  daring  the  last  fortnight  I  only  took  three.  I  fdt 
much  exhausted  after  that  tremendous  dooche  had  been  rattling  awaj 
at  my  poor  joints  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  attendant  comes  into  your 
bath,  and  directs  the  force  of  the  water  through  a  gutta-percha  tube, 
rubbing  your  limbs  and  joints  all  the  time  with  amazing  strength 
and  perseverance,  while  you  sit  like  a  mermaid,  with  what  miffkt  be  a 
glass,  in  your  hand,  but  what  is  simply  a  good  strong  piece  of  shaped 
board  to  protect  your  face  from  the  yiolence  of  the  water.  She  is  kind 
and  pretty, — she  talked  incessantly ;  I  could  hear  her  high-pitched  Toioe 
sometimes  through  the  rattling  surge,  and  see  her  lips  smiling  and 
separating  over  her  white  teeth.  She  knew  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
she  said;  but  still  she  talked,  sympaUdzing  with  and  directing  the  force  of 
the  water  against  two  poor  fingers  which  had  been  folded  down  on  the 
palm  of  my  left  hand  by  rheumatic  fever  twenty  years  ago.  I  told  her  she 
could  do  nothing  with  them,  but  she  did  not  or  would  not  believe  me ; 
and  now  I  thank  her  for  her  incredulity,  for  one  is  aliHoat  sUraigki — ^it 
was  hard  to  recognize  it  as  mine  when  I  returned  home.  When  thf 
'^  dooching"  is  over,  the  water-nymph  (how  tired  she  must  have  been !) 
leaves  you  for  five  minutes  to  recover  your  strength,  in  a  delidoos  warm 
bath  up  to  your  throat.  And  when  she  ascended  the  steps  in  her  dripping 
garments,  she  always  turned  round,  with  a  bright  smile  on  her  victim, 
and  exclaimed — **  It  is  goot — ah,  ah — ver  goot ! " 

The  English  visitors,  I  was  told,  frequently  keep  English  hours,  and 
dine  at  six  or  seven.  The  proprietor  provides  their  dinners  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  dined  at  his  hour,  two.  Wax-lights  are  a  serious  tax — 
they  are  charged  a  franc  each ;  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  are  expensive  in 
Aix  and  its  neighbourhood.  W^ashing  also  is  more  costly  than  in  London, 
— but  it  is  beautifully  done. 

My  duty  to  myself  was  accomplished  by  half-past  three  OBt  four 
o'clock;  indeed,  I  beliei-e  very  few  take  their  ''tumbler"  after  dinner,  so 
that  if  they  dine  at  two,  there  is  a  long  afternoon  and  evening  to  ocnne, 
which  should  be  cheerfully  provided  for.  I  understand  many  of  the  water 
drinkers  spend  their  evenings  at  Aix.  Even  at  the  fag-end  of  the  season 
there  was  the  theatre,  open  every  night;  concerts;  an  occasional  ball; 
the  band,  from  three  till  five;  the  reading-room;  and  frequoit  parties 
going  to  the  "  Belvidere,"  or  the  Louisberg.  Much  to  the  honour  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  gambling  by  authority  is  put  an  end  to ;  though  I 
suppose  those  who  like  to  do  so,  amuse  themselves  by  losing  their  money, 
or  winning  the  money  of  others,  in  a  private  way.  Then,  Aix  and  it$ 
neighbourhood  is  full  to  overflowing  with  memories  of  the  past.  The  Ch) 
of  Charlemagne  can  surely  furnish  subjects  of  interest  for  a  monUi, — 
which  is  generally  the  stipidated  time  for  "  the  waters."  Murray  gives 
so  very  faithful  an  account  of  Aix  and  its  treasures,  that  I  refer  my  readers 
to  him  for  information* 
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Tkere  is  at  Aix  a  resident  Bnglisli  Cbaplain,  who  performs  the  service 
of  our  Church  in  the  Protestant  Gefxnan  church,  afiier  the  usual 
service.  The  present  minister  has  been  at  Aix  some  time,  and  is  much 
respected.  I  cannot  but  think  his  being  so  poorly  remunerated 
is  a  disgrace  to  Church  management.  He  receives  nothing  firom 
England;  and  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  round  a  book  for 
subscriptions,  to  the  visitors,  literally  for  his  support.  The  uncertainty 
of  his  receipts,  and  the  mode  of  their  eoUeotion,  must  be  atike  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  an  educated  gentleman. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  are  various,  and  would  give 
good  employment  to  pen  and  pencil.  But  rheumatic  patients  have  much 
to  contend  with  at  first :  pediaps  they  are  not  able,  from  bodily  suffering, 
to  enjoy  movement;  and  some,  who  above  all  require  healing,  cannot 
afford  the  outlay  of  two  and  a  half  francs  an  hour  for  a  carriage,  with 
pour  hoire  to  the  driver.  But  the  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  pretty — ^the  manufactures  and  schools  can  be  inspected.  The  effect  of 
the  waters  is  soothing ;  the  softness  and  purity  of  the  air  delicious.  Men 
always  get  tired,  at  home  and  abroad,  unless  they  have  employment  or 
ttnusement — "something  going  on:*'  but  women  have  so  many  domestic 
resources  at  home,  that  if  they  only  bring  a  pencil,  a  book,  and  a  needle, 
when  they  "  go  abroad,"  they  will  the  more  eiyoy  the  change.  To  me 
that  "  quiet"  Borcette  was  charming.  Those  who  desire  more  gaiety  than 
I  desire  should  go  there  the  first  week  in  August.  July  in  Borcette  must 
be  too  hot,  clasped  as  it  is,  in  a  dose  valley,  by  hills  on  every  side.  I  like 
also  to  go  among  the  people  when  1  can  do  so  quietly,  and  without  giving 
them  offence ;  and,  grave  and  unget-at-able  as  the  Prussians  are,  they 
are  marvellously  kind  and  gentle. 

I  frequently  went  down  the  narrow  street  at  the  side  of  the  Eosenbad 
which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  filled  with  the  dwellings  of 
manufacturers — lane  branching  into  lane,  where  hardly  two  persons  could 
walk  together;  other  lanes  again  led  to  the  heights  crowned  by  two 
churches  that  stand  just  above  the  Bosenbad  Garden,  while  another  street 
beyond  conducts  to  an  Hospital.  There  is  a  pretty  bit  of  true  history 
about  that  hospital,  which  I  must  teU. 

In  old,  old  times,  that  quaint  building  was  a  nunnery  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  Lady  Abbess  had  much  the  same  power  over  Borcette, 
a»d  sundry  Church  lands,  as  the  Countess  of  Derby  exercised  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Borcette  was  then  famous  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar ;  but 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  could  not  hunt  its  glades  and  forests 
without  permission  of  the  Abbess. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  was  abroad,  and  the  Protestants  of  Aix  were 
suddenly  commanded  to  leave  the  city,  and  camp  without  its  walls.  This 
was  a  sore  trial.  They  were  chiefly  artizans,  thus  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence.  The  reigning  Abbess  heard  of  this,  and  though  faithful  to 
her  own  faith,  she  was  tolerant  to  the  faith  of  others.     She  invited  the  poor 
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outcasts  to  settle  in  Borcette — granted  them  several  priyileges — ^thc  most 
precious  being  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion — and  protected  them  so 
efifectually,  that  there  they  established  their  various  crafts,  and  Borcette 
became  celebrated  for  its  manufactures.  The  old  archway  entrance  is  still 
standing,  with  this  noble  lady's  coat  of  arras  above  it.  I  have  often  looked 
at  it  with  a  grateful  tribute  to  her  goodness. 

There  are  two  sources  houiUantes  of  water  in  the  town,  where  the 
women  wash  their  clothes — an  operation  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  water,  requires  very  little  soap.  And  in  the  early  morning  there  was 
no  end  to  the  kettle-filling  at  the  fountain,  and  the  chattering,  and  the 
ear-ring  shaking ! 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  children  leaving  school,  all  looking  so  happy 
and  contented :  no  quarrelling  or  thumping — the  great  lads  not  ashamed 
of  caressing  and  carrying  their  little  sisters  on  their  broad  shoulders :  and  I 
never  saw  an  act  of  tyranny  or  unkindness  from  one  child  to  another ;  yet 
many  hundreds  came  from  and  went  to  those  schools  daily. 

The  "soul  of  music"  still  exists  in  those  crowded  haunts.  There 
were  three  little  dirty  creatures — ^two  girls  and  a  boy — whom  I  have  seen 
seated  on  those  patched  steps  near  the  Post-office,  or  close  to  the  side 
entrance  of  the  great  round-domed  church,  or  sometimes,  of  an  evening, 
on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  Promenade — ^their  little  firm  legs  dangling 
the  while  ;  for  not  one  of  the  trio  could  have  been  six  years  old :  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  air  of  "  Gentle  Zitella,''  and  sang  it  in  parts,  perfectly — 
the  little  boy,  a  solemn-looking  child — such  as  Gerard  Dow  would  paint — 
thumping  time  with  his  little  closed  fist  (anything  but  flesh-colour)  on  his 
knee,  and  growling  out  his  third  with  an  importance  that  was  irresistibly 
comic.  Indeed,  the  children  seldom  got  together  or  sat  down,  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  without  singing — not  simply  as  children  do  with  us,  but  in  parts, 
always  perfect  in  time  and  tune.  Our  Promenade  Band  was  not  a  good 
one — composed  chiefly  of  boys ;  but  there  was  a  little  thin  Priest — whose 
scarf  was  always  dangling  in  the  dust,  and  whose  sharp,  intelligent  face 
was  a  compound  of  folds  and  **  cross-hatching, "  that  would  have  perplexed 
an  engraver — who  took  great  interest  in  this  music.  He  was  generally  on  the 
Promenade  before  the  arrival  of  the  musicians,  talked  dictatorially  to  the 
leader,  encouraged  a  timid  violoncello,  was  tenderness  itself  to  the  violins, 
patted  the  sax-horn,  but  always  held  up  his  finger  at  the  big  drum.  I  am  sure 
the  drummer  was  a  pickle.  But  I  delighted  in  that  big  drum ;  it  was  very 
big,  and  was  carried  to  its  post  every  morning  from  some  hiding-hole  in 
an  out-house  belonging  to  the  Hotel  Charles — where  a  number  of  the 
instruments  sheltered — by  a  thin,  pale  woman,  with  a  flutter  of  black  crape 
about  her  head  that  made  me  think  she  was  a  widow ;  and  when  placed, 
the  poor  drum  was  tyranized  over  by  a  fat,  solenm  urchin  with  mischievous 
eyes,  who  stood  on  a  large  reversed  flower-pot  to  beat  his  instrument. 
He  was  a  violent  timeist,  and  gloried  in  a  march. 

The  little  Priest  selected  many  of  our  pieces,  and  perfoQned  the  part 
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of  the  enraged  musician  the  morning  we  had  such  a  failure  in  the  overtuie 
to  "William  Tell;"  but  the  fact  was,  the  flutes  had  the  influenza,  and 
sneezed  when  they  should  have  blown.  Such  accidents  will  happen,  even 
in  the  land  of  Mozart ;  but  the  little  Priest  must  have  taken  it  to  heart, 
for  I  did  not  see  him  at  his  post  for  two  or  three  mornings  after,  and 
thought  we  had  lost  him  altogether,  until,  on  Saturday  evening,  having 
climbed  the  hill  to  see  the  sunset,  and  hear  the  vespers  in  the  "  big 
church,"  I  saw  an  excited  crowd  of  little  children,  not  talking,  but  jumping, 
and  then  listening  and  watching  outside  one  of  those  little  low  doors  that 
are  hid  away  in  the  shady  nooks  of  old  Catholic  churches.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  out  came  the  little  Priest  1  There  was  such  curtseying, 
and  bowing,  and  grinning — and  then  the  little  ones  rushed  round  him, 
dinging  to  his  gown,  holding  by  his  fingers,  looking  up  to  his  face  with 
such  clear,  loving  eyes,  talking  to  him  as  our  English  children  talk  to  a 
loving  father,  and  listening  reverently  to  what  he  said ;  and  then  out  of 
his  pocket  he  drew  a  parcel  of  what  seemed  sugar-plums,  or  something 
equally  "  nice,*'  for  there  was  a  dead  stop,  a  profound  silence,  and  all  the 
little  dirty  hands  were  held  up,  and  all  got  something — and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  each  head  and  uttered  a  blessing. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Bosenbad,  to  me,  is  the  atmosphere  of 
music  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  heights  at  the  back,  as  I  think 
I  have  said,  are  crowned  by  two  churches ;  and  at  one  or  other  there  is  a 
savice,  or  a  practice,  all  day,  and  frequently  deep  into  the  night.  Now, 
the  **  practice"  of  a  Prussian  choir  is  very  different  from  the  "  practice" 
of  a  number  of  parochial  English  children.  The  churches  are  so  much 
above  the  hotel,  that  the  music,  as  it  were,  came  down  from  another  sphere, 
softened  by  distance.  I  could  shut  it  out,  so  soft  it  was,  by  shutting  the 
door  of  my  salon ;  but  somehow,  it  never  disturbed  me,  and  I  have  sat  for 
hours  on  Sunday  evenings  under  the  accacias,  or  by  one  of  the  open 
windows  of  the  conservatory  that  led  to  the  proprietor's  private  garden, 
enjoying  with  my  whole  soul  the  chanting  and  the  superb  singing  of  a 
weU-known  Mass.  Ever  and  anon  the  grand  peal  of  the  organ  would  arise 
like  musical  thunder,  and  then  the  voices  drop  in,  until  both  combined  in 
one  magnificent  harmony. 

In  a  fortnight  I  had  lost  both  cough  and  pain :  yet  the  waters  leave  a 
lassitude — ^which,  you  are  told,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  taking  effect ;  and 
perfectly  alone  as  I  was,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  whose  French  was 
hardly  better  than  their  English,  and  both,  to  me,  dreadfully  perplexing, 
I  think  I  should  have  lost  my  usual  spirits  sometimes,  but  for  the  delicious 
companionship  of  that  spirit-like  music.  How  I  should  have  enjoyed  it,  if 
my  dear  ones  could  have  heard  it  with  me  I 

I  was  strolling  one  evening  on  the  Promenade  after  the  sun  had  set, 
when  I  heard  the  rapid  footsteps  of  a  chQd  behind  me,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  pretty  little  girl  took  hold  of  my  liand  in  both  hers. , 
She  bade  me  "good  evening"   in  broken  English,  and  told-oj^lhe 
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had  prevailed  on  her  sisters,  who  were  at  the  H6tel  Charles,  to  let  her 
come  to  me  because  I  was  Engiish,  and  ahe  was  EnglUh.  I  knew  the 
little  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant — and  asked  how  she 
made  that  out.  **  Why,  though  her  papa  was  Dutch,  her  mamma  always 
said  she  was  English,  beooMe  she  tca$  an  American  /"  I  thooglit  this  a 
niMTellous  complimait  from  the  "  stars  and  stripes."  Another  of  my 
chUd-friends  wa»  a  rery  fine  boy ;  but  as  he  could  not  speak  Frendi  nor 
Itlnglish,  our  friendship  was  the  result  of  pure  sympathy.  I  caressed  and 
admired  his  English  pointer.  The  Germans,  if  they  are  keen  anything, 
are  keen  sportsmen ;  but  I  imagine  the  dog  intended  as  the  companion  of 
pica's  gun  had  been  given  up  to  amuse  the  delicate  boy.  When  he  saw 
I  appreciated  his  dog  he  commenced  showing  him  off;  and,  first  of  all^  he 
made  him  sit  iip.  Just  fan(^  a  bigh*bred  pointer  sitting  up  like  a  French 
poodle,  and  his  dear  stiff  tail  sticking  out  so  nneomfortably,  while  he  first 
gave  one  paw,  then  the  other,  and  then  permitting  a  great  walnut  to  ^t  on 
his  nose !  The  poor  animal  seemed  tfaoroughfy  ashamed  of  this  nn-pointer- 
like  display  when  he  heard  me  speak  English ;  but  there  was  much  dig- 
nified self-possession  in  his  obedience ;  thot^h,  when  his  eye  met  mime» 
there  was  a  "don't-you-pity-meP"  expression,  that  was  quite  touching. 
He  then  ran  over  and  under,  undor  and  over,  one  end  of  the  seat  on  which 
I  sat ;  then  marched  on  two  l^ ;  then  scraped  mo  a  grave  bow ;  and 
just  as  he  was  ordeved  to  favour  me  with  another,  the  old  turkey-cock 
made  a  rustling  in  a  very  thick  clump  of  bmshwood  that  was  covered  with 
bindweed.  The  dog's  early  lessons  rushed  into  his  memory,  and  springing 
from  the  seat,  he  made  as  beautiful  a  point  at  the  brushwood  as  ever  I 
saw  made  at  a  "  covey  "  early  in  September.  He  was  like  a  dog  oast  in 
bronze — ^it  was  beautiful.  But  his  look  of  shame  and  disappointment 
when  the  old  turkey-cock  walked  out,  "  gobbled,"  and  set  up  his  tiul, 
greeted  by  the  laught^  of  his  master,  was  too  much — nothing  could 
induce  him  to  remain,  much  less  renew  his  tricks,  and  my  young  friend 
followed  him  home. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  while  drinking  my  first  cup  at  the  fountain, 
by  the  appearance  of  an  old  lady  and  her  son,  a  fine  youth  of  periii^ 
twenty,  whom  she  led  so  carefully  down  the  steps,  giving  him  witl|  her 
own  hand  the  measure  of  water.  He  was  a  little  lame — ^that  was  sure  to  be 
cured — ^but,  poor  fellow,  he  was,  I  heard,  an  artist  of  promise  become 
suddenly  blind ;  he  had  been  to  the  great  restorer  of  sight  at  Dusseldorf» 
who  said  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  him  until  the  rheumatism  was  got 
out  of  his  system,  and  sent  him  to  Borcette.  They  almost  lived  in  the 
open  air ;  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see  hira,  a  fortnight  aftar  his  arrival, 
walk  as  firmly  as  any  man  could  walk.  As  I  grew  rapidly  better, 
I  used  to  meet  them  in  all  my  evening  rambles  on  the  terraces,  seated 
beneath  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  fine  old  trees,  whefe  the  motiier 
would  read  to  him  by  the  hour;  sometimes  wandering  towards  the 
ivied  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Frankenbei^,  which  Chariemagne  is  said 
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to  liave  founded  and  inhabited,  and  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
died  his  beloved  Queen  Fastrada.  The  lanes  and  paths  leading  to 
this  are  rerj  shaded  and  pretty,  and  though  I  could  not  understand 
what  she  said,  I  could  see  that  the  mother  was  explaining  to  him 
where  the  castle  stood,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  the  land- 
sd^.  Once  we  came  almost  at  the  same  time  in  sight  of  a  group 
of  lads  who,  on  a  bit  of  table-land  in  the  yalley,  were  shooting  at  a 
popi^)ay  with  cross-bows.  How  they  enjoyed  it !  shouting  and  tossing 
their  caps  in  the  air  when  the  popinjay  was  brought  down — and  the  young 
artist  caught  the  joyful  sound  and  joined  the  shout ;  but  the  great  change 
in  the  mother  was  a  delight  to  observe,  as  a  flush  of  health  came  out 
on  her  son's  pallid  dieek,  and  his  movements  showed  freedom  from  pain. 
She  was  passing  from  an  old  woman  to  a  young  one — ^looking  up  in 
his  face  (she  was  very  short)  with  such  a  calm,  hopeful  expression, 
instead  of  the  troubled  looks  she  used  to  fix  upon  the  dear  one. 

We  had  a  very  kind  (all  the  Germans  are  good-natured)  but  rather 
stately  German  at  the  Bosenbad,  much  covered  with  bits  of  ribbons  and 
orders,  which  he  displayed  in  full ;  he  was  proud  of  showing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language ;  he  always  met  me  with  a  stately  bow, 
and,  after  a  tender  inquiry  about  my  "  rhumatiz,"  ended  by  the  informa- 
ti<ni  that  the  Queen  was  at  "Osbome,"  or  going  to  "Balmorals.'*  One 
day  he  asked,  "  And,  Madame,  vere  is  youx  rhumatiz  P" 

I  answered,  at  hazard,  " Monsieur,  in  my  ankle"  The  next  day  the 
bow  was  as  stately  as  ever,  and  the  question  uttered  with  more  than  usual 
deliberation :  "  Madame,  I  hope  your  uncle  is  bettere  this  lovely  vethere  P" 
Bat  I  have  no  right  to  laugh  at  the  bad  English  of  the  worthy  foreigner. 
I  wonder  how  my  German  would  look  in  print ! 

One  more  little  memory  of  my  sojourn,  and  I  have  done.  Two  graceful 
bat  faded  Italian  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  seemed  to  have  no  other 
object  in  life  but  that  of  watching  the  husband  of  the  one,  the  father  of  the 
other ;  they  did  not  reside  at  any  of  the  hotels,  but  in  one  of  those 
lodgings  in  the  town  where  it  is  quite  possible  to  practise  an  economy 
so  strict  as  to  be  hardly  comprehended  by  an  English  person.  They 
were  known  as  Italians  of  high  birth ;  and  the  position  the  gentleman  once 
occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  might  have  perhaps  interfered 
with  his  Hberty,  even  at  Borcette,  but  that  he  was  no  longer  responsible 
for  his  words  and  actions.  The  patriotic  and  beautiful  mind  was  in 
mins.  Sometimes  he  would  rush  hastily  on  the  Promenade,  having  out- 
walked his  guardians,  for  he  was  tall  and  powerful  in  body ;  they,  fragile, 
and  even  that  fragility  crushed  by  circumstances.  He  would  come  on 
with  the  air  and  step  of  a  conqueror,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  addressing 
an  assembly.  Sometimes  he  would  clasp  his  hands  and  repeat  a  quota- 
tion, of  which  he  was  evidently  fond,  from  Alfieri,  in  such  delicious  Italian, 
that  even  those  who  understood  it  not  listened  to  the  spoken  music  with 
delight.     By  that  time  his  wife  or  daughter,  or  both,  were  by  his  side. 
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I  once  saw  him,  as  the  excitement  subsided,  drop  a  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  each,  looking  down  upon  them  with  eyes  full  of  tenderness,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  away,  his  noble  head  (brooping  on  his  breast. 

Those  who  have  resided  in  Grermany  are  aware  that  hotel  proprietors 
are  also  frequently  magistrates,  and  possessed  of  much  landed  property. 
They  are,  so  to  say,  German  gentlemen ;  they  sit  at  the  head  of  their 
own  tables,  surrounded  by  their  family,  and  the  strangers  at  the  table* 
d'Adte  meet  them  daily  on  an  equality.  The  master  is  well  educated  and 
informed,  and  in  Prussia  must  have  been  a  soldier.  The  master  of  the 
Rosenbad  was  ready  to  communicate  information — ^to  promote  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  who  were  willing  to  be  amused ;  and  I  can  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  kindness  and  attention  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  were 
always  anxious  to  minister  to  my  health  and  pleasure,  without  intruding 
on  my  privacy.  For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excursions  kindly  proposed  by  them.  I  was  so  perfectly  alone  that  they 
concluded  I  must  be  trisie,  and  were  certain  I  should  not  return  as 
well  as  they  desired,  unless  I  drove  a  great  deal  and  saw  the  country. 
They  soon  found  that  I  avoided  joining  in  their  Sunday  amusements. 
Balls  and  flower-shows,  and  concerts  and  theatrical  representations,  were 
not  for  me  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
drive  round  the  lovely  hill  of  the  Louisberg,  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  take 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  very  pretty  Belvidere,  dedicated  to  music  and 
dancing,  midway  between  the  valley  and  the  summit.  O,  if  I  had  but 
come  "  in  the  season" — it  was  so  "  gay." 

You  cannot  pass  through  any  portion  of  Germany  without  seeing  how 
little  the  inhabitants  can  know  of  country  life,  except  from  their  excur- 
sions to  and  about  their  watering-places.  Their  cities  are  without 
subiu'bs ;  here  and  there  you  see  a  great — I  am  sorry  to  say,  ugly — cha- 
teau, and  then,  after  a  lapse  of  some  English  miles,  another ;  but  there 
are  no  country-houses,  no  cottages  omSe,  or  otherwise,  for  "gentry"  to 
dwell  in — no  domesticity  outside  their  town  walls.  They  certainly  enjoy 
their  summer  snatches  of  country  life  fully ;  their  early  dinners  give  them 
long  evenings,  and  they  drink  their  coffee  and  smoke  their  cigars,  and 
dance  wherever  they  find  a  green  field  or  sheltering  trees,  and  before 
our  autumn  is  half  over  retire  to  their  city  homes  for  a  long  winter. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Aix  is  called  the  Devonshire  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  the  softness  of  the  air  and  fertility  of  the  soil  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction. But  where  are  the  Devonshire  cottages,  and  the  Devon- 
shire lanes,  and  the  Devonshire  rivers  and  rivulets?  I  had  a  charm- 
ing excursion  to  an  old  chateau  tJiat  is  not  mentioned  in  any  guide- 
book: it  is  called  Emmabourg,  and  tradition  says  it  was  originally 
built  by  Charlemagne  for  the  residence  of  his  daughter  Emma.  In 
later  times  it  was  a  hunting-lodge  of  the  rulers  of  the  Rhineland. 
I  also  went  to  a  famous  autumn /e^tf — the/^  of  St.  Cornelius.  "  Coralie- 
Minster,"   the  church-hermitage    and    villasre  of  St.   Cornelius,    is,   I 
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should  think,  about  ten  English  miles  from  Borcette,  and  as  the  vintage 
draws  to  a  close,  '*  the  people  "  come  in  hundreds,  distances  of  fifty  and 
sixty  miles — ^nay,  much  farther — to  offer  their  prayers  and  gifts  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cornelius,  who  is  supposed  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
produce  of  the  Rhine-land.  As  the  vintage  of  1858  was  the  finest  that 
had  (according  to  the  wine-drinkers)  "  blessed "  the  country  for  thirty 
years,  there  was  certain  to  be  an  immense  attendance,  as  the  people  would 
desire  to  show  their  gratitude  to  their  patron  saint.  It  was  such  an 
autumn  day  as  we  never  have  in  England ;  so  soft  and  balmy,  no  ''sting" 
in  the  air,  and  a  cloudless  sky ;  and,  let  me  say,  that  though  both  Aix 
and  Borcette  abound  in  manulGtctories,  and  there  is  no  water-power,  yet 
the  smoke  is  consumed  upon  "  the  most  approved  principles,"  for  I  never 
saw  the  least  shade  of  smoke  against  that  lovely  sky.  The  Germans  are 
certainly  not  an  inquisitive  people,  for  they  could  not  tell  me  how  this 
was  managed ;  nothing  could  I  learn,  except  that  there  "  never  was  any 
smoke — ^never !"  We  started  in  a  capital  humour  for  enjoyment ;  passed 
the  little  warlike  temple  erected  to  commemorate  "  the  peace  "of  1815, 
but  not  yet  finished  !  passed  the  cemetery  (I  had  previously  pilgrimaged 
through  both  the  cemeteries,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  something 
"  artistic  "  among  the  monuments  :  the  only  beauty  was  the  flower-covered 
graves  I) ;  then  along  what  seemed  an  interminable  avenue  of  poplars  (I 
had  observed  the  straight  green  .line  from  the  Belvidere,  on  the  Louisberg, 
and  wondered  where  it  ended);  then  we  paused  to  look  at  some  fine 
old  trees,  beneath  whose  shade  Napoleon  I.  and  his  Staff  breakfasted 
on  a  morning  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Aix;  then  resumed 
our  rapid  pace  down  the  "  Avenue."  Suddenly  we  drew  up  on 
the  threshold  of  a  little  village — a  blacksmith*s  forge  being  the 
centre,  round  which  some  small  houses  clustered. 

As  the  Avenue  terminated  here,  on  we  went  through  open,  well-culti- 
vated, prettyM^  country,  passing,  if  I  remember  rightly,  but  one  chateau, 
that  was  shut  in  behind  high  waUs,  the  landscape  having  the  usual  unin- 
habited aspect,  that  always  makes  one  feel  as  if  the  earth  had  been  swept 
by  war  or  pestilence.  As  we  drew  near  our  destination  we  saw  many 
persons,  chiefly  on  foot,  hastening  to  the  shrine,  while  two  or  three 
groups  of  peasants,  with  peculiar  caps  and  hats,  were  resting  by  the 
wayside;  professional  pilgrims  "told  their  beads,"  entreating  charity 
between  each  prayer  (and  the  prayers  must  have  been  very  short). 
A  giri,  whom  a  little  imagination  converted  into  a  **  glee  maiden,"  her 
guitar  slung  at  her  back,  and  her  abundant  hair  ornamented  by  gold 
pins,  so  as  to  give  the  back  of  the  head  a  square,  ungraceful  appearance, 
was  lingering  along  the  road,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  far. 
The  gentlemen,  as  they  passed,  lifted  their  hats,  and  she  bowed.  The 
Germans,  as  everybody  knows,  delight  in  taking  off  their  hats,  and 
sweeping  the  dust  with  them ;  there  was  something  respectful  in  their 
salute  to  this  poor  girl,  that  made  me  inquire  who  she  was ;  but  1 
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gaia   no    infonnation,  thongh    the    answers '  quickened    my    curiosity. 
"Poor  Marie!    But  for  her   blind  mother  and  the  two  little  boys 
who  go  before — ^there,  those  little  fellows  with  the  vioKn  and  flute — 
she  would  have  been  in  a  conyent  long  ago.     When  the  boys  grow  up 
perhaps    she    will    go;    tfeey   will   admit  her  because   of  her   voice- 
We  shall  hear  her  presently,  when  we  take  coffee.    Poor  Marie ! — such 
a  pity — ^poor  girlT'      When   close  to  the    village,    a    sudden    cone- 
like hill  rose  into  the  air  before  us.     It  was  so  abrupt  and  picturesque — 
the  beautiful  foliage  at  intervals  so  relieved  the  crags  and  deep  brown 
rocks  which  stood  out  in  defiance  of  time  ("  Out  upon  time !") — that  it 
seemed  to  me  an  arrangement  rather  of  art  than  nature.    The  summit  was 
crowned  by  a  small  chapel,  where,  I  was  told,  a  holy  hermit  lived  alone — 
quite,  quite  alone — and  I  could  discern  traces  of  old  walls,  while  at  the 
base  was  spread  forth  a  meadow  of  the  softest  and  greenest  grass  I  ever 
saw.    We  were  soon  in  the  bustle  of  a  Fair,  leaving  the  hill  to  the  left. 
The  fair  would  have  been  like  any  very  poor  English  fair  but  for  the 
varied  costumes  of  the  stall-keepers  and  the  peasants,  who  enjoyed  every 
thing,  not  noisily  (there  was  no  drinking),  but  with  an  immensity  of 
chuckle  and  chatter.     They  laughed  at  a  pasteboard  Punchinello,  when- 
ever the  string  was  pulled,  like  a  parcel  of  babies;  and  screamed  with 
delight  whenever  their  **  half-^o^A^n  *'  produced  a  prize  plate  or  bowl  in 
the  lottery — such  plates  and  bowls !     Ceijbainly  German  art  has  hitherto 
been  so  exclusively  A^A,  that  it  has  exercised  no  influence  over  the  lower 
necessaries  of  life.     I  could  not  but  observe  this  in  all  the  domestic 
"fittings"  of  the  houses. 

But  I  have  exhausted  my  allotted  space,  and  must  leave  to  my  reader's 
fancy  the  many  other  interesting  drives  and  walks  that  may  be  taken 
from  Borcette.  Hot  sulphurous  alkaline  waters  have  extraordinary  influence 
in  curing  or  greatly  relieving  cough  and  chest  affections.  It  is  now 
three  years  since  I  left  Borcette,  and  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  rheumatism 
with  which  I  had  been  so  frequently  tortured  for  more  than  twenty 
years  previously.  I  attribute  this  to  the  baths  and  waters  of  Borcette. 
No  one,  however,  should  go  there  without  medical  advice,  as  there  may 
be  some  phases  of  rheumatism  that  require  different  treatment  from  others. 
I  only  testify  as  to  what  I  have  experienced  and  observed.  Whenever  I 
caught  cold,  for  months  previous  to  my  visit  to  Boreette,  I  suffered 
bitterly  from  rheumatism  and  distressing  cough.  Since  Uien  I  have 
enjoyed  a  repreive,  1  cannot  expect  my  bodily  nature  changed,  and  may 
be  obliged  to  visit  the  fountains  again ;  but  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  feel 
assured  of  relief  from  their  health-giving  waters  1 
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Thk  ternble  storm  tbM  risited  the  vestein  coast  of  Wales  on  the  29th 
of  August)  1857,  was  feh  with  the  utmost  severity  in  the  comity  ot 
Pembroke.  Huge  trees  were  shattered  and  torn  up  by  their  roots ;  stacks 
were  ignited  and  consmned  by  lightning ;  cattle  wete  stmck  down  in  the 
fields  and  perished ;  several  men  and  women  lost  their  lives.  None  then 
living  could  remember  another  so  disastrous  in  its  effects. 

On  the  day  mentioned,  twohours  after  noon,  I  set  out  from  Narberth — 
a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  the  English  and  Welsh  districts  of  the 
county — ^for  Tenby,  which  is  on  the  sea*shore,  nine  miles  off.  1  was  on 
foot,  and  not  being  pressed  for  time,  proceeded  at  a  quiet  pace,  with  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  a  pleasant  walk  amidst  scenery  I  know  and  love  so 
wdL  The  road,  after  descending  the  abrupt  declivity  on  which  Narberth 
stands,  and  crossing  the  narrow  stream  that  flows  round  its  base,  winds 
its  way  up  the  steep  ndes  of  the  opposite  hill  as  far  as  the  quiet  and 
picturMque  little  village  of  Colblow,  which  crowns  the  summit.  Upon 
arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  this  village,  the  weather — ^which, 
when  I  began  my  journey,  was  remarkably  fine,  and  to  the  ordinary 
traveller  presented  nothing  to  indicate  what  was  so  soon  to  follow — 
underwent  a  perceptible  and  sudden  change.  I  became  sensible  of  an 
unoBual  stillness  in  the  air.  Sounds,  hitherto  unheeded,  made  themselves 
heard  with  wonderfal  distinctness ;  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle  on  distant  hills,  seemed  close  at  hand ;  the  birds,  that  just  before 
took  to  flight  at  my  approach,  now  flitted  from  branch  to  branch,  almost 
within  readi  of  my  arm,  and  kept  calling  to  one  another  as  if  they  desired 
companionship.  A  dead  calm  prevailed.  Suddenly  there  emerged  from 
bdow  the  horizon,  in  all  directions,  clouds  of  strange  and  menacing  aspect. 
These,  at  first  motionless,  speedily  began  to  swell,  to  unite,  and,  with  rapid 
motion  across  the  sky,  to  converge  to  a  point  immediately  above  my  head 
Then  there  was  a  short,  sharp,  puff  of  wind.  A  few  krge  drops  of  rain  fell 
at  my  feet ;  and  simultaneously  a  flash  of  lightning,  darting  from  the  dense, 
dark  mass  overhead,  illuminated  the  heavens,  and  was  instancy  followed  by 
an  explosion  that  almost  stunned  me.     I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 

Myflrst  thought  was  of  escaping  from  its  effects.  What  was  I  to  do? 
The  high  banks  on  each  side  the  road  were  overrun  with  thick  brushwood, 
and  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  afforded  ample  shelter ;  but  they  were  a 
poor  defence  against  such  a  storm  as  that  which  now  raged. 

Fortunately,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  dozen  paces  in  advance,  I 
perceived  a  small  thatched  cottage  half  hid  in  a  clump  of  sycamore-trees. 
Thither,  accordingly,  I  hastened  with  all  speed,  and  gained  the  door  just 
as  another  flash  of  lightning,  with  its  accompanying  thimderolap,  made 
the  protection  of  a  roof  the  more  welcome.  With  a  single  rap,  and 
without  waiting  an  answer,  I  raised  the  latch  and  entered. 

It  was  a  small  rude  hut,  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  partition  o^^ 
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wattle-work  roughly  coated  with  coarse  mud.  In  the  inner  room  an  old 
woman,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  was  sitting  at  her  wheel 
engaged  in  spinning.  She  was  the  only  occupant,  and  at  my  entrance 
rose  and  made  me  a  courtesy.  There  was  no  need  for  me  to  explain  the 
object  of  my  yisit :  she  evidently  understood  it ;  for,  having  with  her 
apron  carefiilly  dusted  a  bench  that  stood  near  the  large  chimn^,  she 
invited  me  by  a  gesture  to  sit  down.  *'  Thank  you,"  said  I,  taking  the 
seat  she  had  offered ;  *'  with  your  permission  I  will  dry  my  coat,  which,  I 
find,  has  not  escaped  the  rain.  But  do  not  let  me  disturb  you,"  I  added, 
seeing  she  was  about  to  put  aside  her  spinning-wheel.  "  Judging  from 
matters  outside,  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  intrude  upon  you  for  some 
time.    Do  not,  therefore,  let  me  incommode  you  in  any  way." 

Whilst  I  was  speaking  she  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  what  I  was 
saying,  and  when  I  had  finished,  a  quiet  smile  overspread  her  counte- 
nance as  she  exclaimed,  "  Dim  Saemeg — ^no  EngUsh — ^me  I" 

**  You  can  speak  a  little  P"  I  asked,  by  way  of  encouragement,  knowing 
the  aversion  those  of  her  dass  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  that 
language  have  to  make  use  of  what  they  do  know.  "  Surely  you  have 
not  lived  so  long  without  having  acquired  a  few  words  of  English  ?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  her  only  answer. 

Finding  it  thus  impossible  to  enter  into  conversation,  I  did  not  again 
make  the  attempt.  Neither  of  us,  however,  was  at  all  disconcerted  by  the 
peculiarity  of  our  position.  The  old  woman  busied  herself  with  her 
domestic  arrangements,  whilst  I  was  left  to  make  the  best  of  my  situation. 
Some  small  branches  of  fiirze  having  been  placed  on  the  embers,  which 
were  smoking  beneath  a  large  brass  pan  that  nearly  filled  the  fire-place,  a 
blaze  was  soon  produced.  When  I  had  dried  my  coat,  I  sought  to  amuse 
myself  by  examining  the  prints,  broadsides,  Christmas  carols,  last  dying- 
speeches,  &c.,  which  were  pasted  over  the  whitewashed  walls.  I  managed 
to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  this  employment,  varied  occasionally  by 
watching  the  progress  of  the  storm.  The  weather,  meanwhile,  showed  do- 
signs  of  improvement.  The  heavy  atmosphere,  too  thick  for  the  sun  to  pierce, 
was  charged  with  a  light  orange  tint,  that  produced  a  gloomy  and  most 
disagreeable  effect ;  the  lightning-flashes  followed  each  other  with  such 
fearful  rapidity  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  glare ;  and 
the  rain  drove  with  greater  violence  than  ever  against  the  single  pane  that 
formed  the  only  window  in  the  house.  To  be  detained  in  a  wayside 
cottage,  with  an  aged,  uninteresting  companion,  with  whom  you  are 
unable  to  exchange  a  word,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  confinement, 
b  vexatious.  I  b^an  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  fear  a  longer  delay  than 
I  at  first  anticipated.  I  wished  to  ask  a  question,  but  my  knowledge  of 
Welsh,  although  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  comprehend  others  in  a  general 
way,  prevented  my  maidng  the  attempt.  After  a  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  fancied  myself  qualified  to  inquire  whether,  if  need  be,  I  could  pro- 
cure a  bed  at  the  neighbouring  village.  I  put  the  question  to  the  old  woman. 
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Her  answer  was  interrupted  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  lit  up  every 
cobweb  in  the  smoky  rafters  of  the  roof;  and  a  peal  of  thunder  imme- 
diately following,  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  cottage.  It  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  a  violent  rapping  was  heard  at  the  door,  that 
opened  with  such  force  as  almost  to  break  down  the  wattling  against 
which  it  bounded.  The  woman,  who  did  not  comprehend  my  question, 
and  who  was  on  her  knees  trying  to  kindle  some  fresh  firewood,  rose  to 
her  feet  just  as  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  muscular  man,  leading  a  mule 
by  the  bridle,  made  his  appearance.  When  she  recognized  her  new  guest 
she  exclaimed,  "  Natty  !  dowch  i  meum .'"  and  with  an  air  of  great  deference 
proceeded  to  give  him  welcome. 

The  new  comer  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  frame 
indicating  great  strength — but  strength  kept  in  reserve,  so  as  to  render  it 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  by  an  inattentive  observer,  for  lassitude.  His 
features  were  large,  but  nevertheless  essentially  feminine,  and  would  have 
been  considered  handsome,  had  they  not  been  deeply  and  thickly  indented 
by  small-pox.  An  eye  of  great  mildness,  tinged  with  a  slight  shade  of 
sadness,  and  a  mouth  which,  whatever  might  be  its  habitual  expression, 
softened,  as  he  spoke,  into  a  smile,  gave  to  his  countenance  an  air  of  much 
benevolence,  and  even  fascination.  His  dress  was  of  a  humble  descrip- 
tion, consisting  of  a  brown  velveteen  vest,  and  shooting-jacket  of  great 
breadth  of  skirt.  Corduroy  breeches  and  leggings,  together  with  heavily- 
nailed  boots — to  one  of  which  was  attached  a  spur,  that,  judging  from  its 
immense  rowel  and  peculiar  shape,  must  have  been  made  some  centuries 
before — completed  a  costume  evidently  selected  more  for  use  than  for  the 
sake  of  appearance. 

The  stranger  proceeded  to  fasten  up  his  mule  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  of 
the  outer  room.  He  then  loosed  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  and,  having 
emptied  on  the  floor,  within  reach  of  the  beast,  the  contents  of  a  small 
canvas  bag  he  had  brought  with  him,  advanced  to  where  I  was  standing. 
"  Servant,  Sir,"  said  he,  lifting  his  hat  and  making  a  slight  bow.  '*  The 
change  in  the  weather  has  been  very  sudden.  I  hope  you  had  taken 
shelter  before  the  storm  bui-st.'* 

**  Luckily  I  was  close  to  this  cottage,  and  escaped  with  a  few  drops 
of  rain.     You,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate,"  I  remarked,  seeing  his 
.  garments  were  dripping,  and  that  he  was  completely  drenched. 

The  old  woman  exhibited  an  officious  attention  towards  her  new  guest. 
She  wished  him  to  change  his  apparel,  and  expressed  a  hope  he  would  take 
some  refreshment  under  her  roof.  Firmly,  but  thankfully,  he  declined  both 
proposals,  excusing  himself  by  the  plea  that  he  had  an  engagement  further 
on,  for  which  he  was  desirous  of  pushing  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  "  The 
storm  is  too  violent  to  last  much  longer,"  he  observed ;  "  by  the  time  my 
beast  has  finished  his  feed  it  will  be  over,  and  T  shall  take  my  departure." 

And  he  was  right.  We  had  been  conversing  together  but  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  atmosphere  gradually  began  to  dear  j  the  lightning  became^ 
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less  vivid,  and  occurred  at  longer  intervals ;  the  thunder  sank  to  indistinct 
mumblings ;  and  the  storm,  after  having  raged  for  little  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  at  length  completely  ceased.  My  companion  had  excited 
my  curiosity  in  no  small  degree,  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  know  more  of  him. 
But  the  return  of  fine  weather  left  me  without  an  excuse  for  delay. 
Wishing  him  good  morning,  and  offering  the  old  woman  a  remuneration 
(which  she,  however,  refused  to  accept),  I  recommenced  my  journey,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  arrived  at  the  village  of  Colblow. 

Colblow,  at  one  time,  was  a  post- village  of  considerable  importance,  and 
was  well  known  to  all  who  frequented  the  western  part  of  the  island.  An 
immense  traffic  flowed  through  it.  It  was  on  the  highway  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  the  last  place  where  relays  were  kept.  Two  mail  coaches 
daily  changed  horses  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  half  a  dozen  travelling  carriages  at  a  time  drawn  up  in  the 
road.  More  than  one  King  of  England,  escorted  by  yeomaniy,  had 
driven  up  to  the  door ;  and,  whilst  fresh  horses  were  being  applied  to  the 
royal  carriage,  had  graciously  condescended  to  alight,  and  to  make  some 
inqubies  of  those  who  stood  around.  One  of  them,  indeed,  as  is  proudly 
boasted  to  this  day,  had  even  drunk  of  the  water  that  had  been  drawn  at 
his  express  wish  from  the  village  spring.  But  alas  !  those  happy  times 
have  long  since  gone.  Two  new  roads,  offering  a  shorter  and  more  easy 
route,  were  opened,  and  the  glory  of  Colblow  departed  for  ever. 
The  inn  is  now  occupied  by  cottagers,  who  use  only  two  of  its  rooms — the 
remaining  apartments  being  divided  between  various  birds  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field ;  and  the  little  village  itself  has  a  mute  and  altogether 
woe-stricken  appearance.  It  presented  none  of  those  sights  and  sounds 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  such  a  scene ;  not  a  door  had  been 
opened  since  it  was  closed  against  the  storm ;  no  women,  no  children, 
were  to  be  seen — the  only  human  being  I  could  detect  was  the  tall,  gaunt 
figure  of  an  old  man,  who  was  standing  upright  and  motionless  by  the  side 
of  a  horse-block  at  the  further  end  of  the  straggling  street. 

But  if  the  view  on  that  side  was  somewhat  gloomy,  the  prospect  in 
the  opposite  direction  was  quite  otherwise.  I  was  standing  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  for  miles  around,  and  at  my  feet  lay  one  of  the  widest  and 
most  varied  landscapes  I  had  ever  beheld.  Long  did  I  contemplate  the 
scene ;  and  when  I  turned  towards  the  village  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
its  sombre  and  dilapidated  aspect  with  the  bright  and  pleasing  view  upon 
which  I  had  been  gazing. 

"And  this  is  CJolblow  I "  I  ejaculated,  as  I  once  more  pursued  my  journey. 

"  Ay,  it  used  to  be  Colblow,  Sir,  but  is  so  no  longer." 

I  looked  round,  and  perceived  at  my  side  the  old  man  I  had  noticed 
as  I  first  approached.  He  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  was  not  less  than 
seventy  years  of  age.  His  eye  was  intensely  bright,  and  none  who 
observed  Ids  countenance  could  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  was  labouring 
under  some  heavy  calamity.  ^  , 
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"  What  do  you  mean  P  Has  the  name  of  the  village  been  changed, 
then?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  no;  but  the  times  have  changed,  and  the  people  have  changed, 
and  they  may  as  well  change  the  name  of  the  place  too." 

"  Ah,  just  so  1"  said  I,  at  once  comprehending  his  allusion.  "  You 
^>eak  of  Ck)lblow  in  its  palmy  days,  and  no  doubt  look  back  with  regret 
upon  the  time  when  it  held  its  head  higher  than  surrounding  villages." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  do,"  he  replied  with  emphasis,  after  having  eyed  me 
inquiringly  for  a  moment  or  two.     "And  there  is  one  circmnstance," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  that  asked  for  my  attention,  "  which  I  remember  as  if 
it  had  happened  only  yesterday    'Twas  the  last  posting  that  ever  went 
from  here  "  (and  he  bent  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  inn).     "  It  was 
winter  time,  and  the  night  was  so  terrible  that  I  thought  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.    The  rain  fell  in  torrents  from  a  sky  that  was  like  ink. 
They  in  the  house  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed.    Jonah,  the  other  post- 
boy, and  I,  who  were  in  the  stables  doing  up  our  horses  for  the  night,  had 
just  finished  our  work,  when  there  came  the  most  terrific  clap  of  thunder 
I  ever  heard,  and  before  it  quite  died  away  I  heard  a  violent  ringing  at 
our  bell.    Both  of  us  went  to  answer  it,  for  each  was  afraid  to  stay  alone. 
By  the  time  we  got  to  the  front  door,  about  a  score  yards  from  the  stable, 
^  we  were  as  wet  as  if  we  had  been  dragged  through  a  river.     I  couldn't 
imagine  what  could  be  wanted  at  such  a  time,  for  it  was  almost  midnight ; 
but  hearing  voices  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  went  for  a  lantern.     Upon 
entering  the  house  I  was  told  to  bring  out  as  quick  as  possible  a  pair  of 
horses  which  had  been  ordered  for  Tenby.     I  did  not  half  like  the  job, 
but,  without  saying  a  word,  I  lighted  the  lantern  and  went  out.     As  soon 
as  I  reached  the  carriage  a  voice  inside  exclaimed,  '  Come  along,  you 
devil !     Are  we  to  stay  here  for  ever  P'     *  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,'  says  I, 
putting  my  hand  to  my  hat  (and  the  old  man  repeated  the  action),  *  but 
this  is  an  awful  night.   If  I  may  make  so  bold,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  go  no  further  till  morning;'  and  as  I  spoke  I  turned  the  light  of 
my  lantern  full  on  the  carriage.     It  was  open,  and  two  men  sat  within. 
The  one  was  a  dark-complexioned  man,  with  black  curly  hair,  a  flat  nose, 
and  little  eyes  that  sparkled  like  coals  of  fire ;  the  other  was  very  fair,  and 
had  long  light  hair  flowing  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders.     I  saw  them 
only  for  an  instant,  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  counte- 
nances of  those  men.     I  noticed,  too,  that  although  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  neither  of  them  was  wet.     The  dark-haired  man,  when  I  had 
<lone  speaking,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  *  Bring  out  the 
bay  mare  and  chesnut  horse  at  once — quick ! — ^Do  you  hear  P     We  must 
be  at  Tenby  before  the  dock  strikes  one.'     At  this  the  other  looked  uneasy 
and  sighed.     I,  too,  trembled  like  a  leaf,  since  it  was  my  turn  to  take  the 
job.     Promising,  however,  to  bring  out  the  horses  in  a  moment,  I  returned 
to  the  stables.     I  never  knew  such  a  thing  before  !     The  bay  mare  and 


chesnut  horse  had  both  turned  themselves  in  their  stalls  ^ad; 
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harnessed,  and,  when  I  entered,  neighed  as  though  they  had  been  expecting 
me.  Jonah  then  came  in,  and  remarked  what,  in  my  flurry,  had  not  struck 
me,  that  there  had  been  no  horses  in  the  strange  carriage.  All  post-boys 
bringing  jobs  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their  horses  and  taking  something 
themselves  before  their  return;  but  on  this  occasion  they  had  not,  it 
seemed,  although  it  was  such  a  bad  night.  Well,  after  having  put  myself 
straight,  I  harnessed  the  cattle,  and  brought  them  out,  when  the  dark 
fellow  agdn  cursed  me  for  having  been  so  long.  Jonah  and  I  put  to  the 
horses  as  quickly  as  we  were  able.  It  had  by  this  time  left  off  thundering, 
and  when  I  jumped  into  the  saddle  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

"  *  Now  then,  drive  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on  your  pace ! '  cried 
a  rou^h  voice  behind. 

"  *  Life  or  death  !  *  repeated  a  voice,  so  soil,  that,  had  I  not  known 
better,  I  should  have  thought  it  came  from  a  woman. 

" '  Faster — faster ! '  shouted  the  other.  Then  I  heard  high  words 
pass  between  them  in  some  foreign  tongue. 

"  I  never  went  so  fast  before ;  but  still  I  fancied  every  moment  1 
should  hear  a  voice  in  the  carriage  cry,  *  Faster ! ' 

"  Before  I  got  to  Templeton  the  horses  were  bathed  in  sweat,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  little  better  myself,  for  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  the 
men.  Going  down  the  hill,  I  determined  to  rein-in;  but  the  horses 
refused — they  went  like  the  wind.  I  feared  every  moment  we  should  be 
upset,  but  we  reached  the  bottom  in  safety.  I  thanked  God  for  that. 
Half  way  up  the  next  hill  I  again  tried  to  pull  up,  as  I  thought  the  lamps 
were  getting  dim ;  but  the  horses  flew  over  the  ground,  through  Begelly, 
down  that  steep  descent,  and  on  to  the  King's  Moor.  There  they  made 
a  dead  stand,  so  sudden  as  almost  to  throw  me  out  of  my  seat.  Nothing 
I  could  do  would  induce  them  to  cross  the  new  road.  I  whipped  them, 
humoured  them,  gave  them  the  spur,  but  all  to  no  purpose — they  would 
not  stir.  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  a  curse  from  behind,  but  all 
was  quiet  there.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  ventured  to  look  back  to  see 
what  my  passengers  thought  of  our  position,  when  I  became  horrified  to 
find  myself  alone  1  Men  and  carriage  had  suddenly  disappeared — all  had 
vanished  1" 

More  than  once,  whilst  the  old  man  had  been  confiding  his  tale  to  my 
unwilling  ears,  there  had  emerged  from  one  of  the  cottages  a  woman  of 
middle  age,  who  crossed  the  road,  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  sun  with  her 
hand,  and  looked  in  the  direction  I  had  come  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
was  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  person.  At  length,  just  as 
the  narrative  was  brought  to  a  close,  she  seemed  to  have  been  successful 
in  her  search ;  for,  addressing  the  old  man,  she  exclaimed,  **  Father !  here 
comes  Natty  at  last !     Will  you  see  to  his  mule  ?** 

The  old  man  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  apparently  with  much 
unconcern,  to  meet  the  new  arrival,  in  whom,  as  he  rode  up  at  an  ambling 
pace,  I  recognized  my  late  companion.  ^  j 
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"Well,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "so  we  have  met  again — sooner  than  either 
of  us  expected,  I  presume." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Sir.  Had  I  known  our  way  had  been  in 
the  same  direction,  we  might  perhaps  have  set  out  together."  So  saying, 
he  dismounted,  and,  followed  by  the  old  man,  led  away  his  mule  to  the 
back  of  the  house. 

"  Natty  is  so  careful  of  his  beast,"  observed  the  woman,  after  the  men 
had  retired,  "  that  he  will  not  suSier  my  father,  though  one  of  the  most 
experienced  horsekeepers  in  the  county,  to  touch  him,  but  always  feeds 
him  with  his  own  hand." 

"  The  old  man,  then,  is  your  father  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  poor  dear  fellow !     He  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  men 

in  all  these  parts ;  but  now "  and  she  lowered  her  voice  and  pointed 

signifiauitly  to  her  forehead. 

"  Just  so,"  said  I,  remembering  what  he  had  been  telling  me.  "  He 
has  met  with  some  accident,  then  ?" 

"  Tes,  it  is  eighteen  years,  come  next  Candlemas,  since  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  afflict  him.  He  was  riding  postilion  with  a  family  to  Tenby, 
when  he  was  thrown  from  his  seat,  and  had  his  skull  fractured  by  one  of 
the  horses — ^but  I  suppose  he  has  told  you  all :  he  repeats  his  story  to 
eveiy  one  who  will  listen  to  it.  He  has  never  been  right  since,  but  spends 
the  greater  portion  of  each  day  in  waiting  for  the  mail  coaches,  which  he 
still  believes  and  expects  will  draw  up  before  the  door  of  the  inn  at  their 
usual  time.  Nothing  else  interests  him.  I  have  a  little  girl  who  is 
sinking  day  by  day,  and  has  been  given  up  by  the  parish  doctor.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  care ;  and  yesterday,  when  I  asked  him  to  go  for  Natty, 
he  refused,  lest  he  should  not  be  back  in  time  for  the  night  mail !  His 
wttjs  often  grieve  me — ^but  the  Lord's  will  be  done ;"  and  she  wiped  away 
the  tears  that  started  to  her  eyes. 

"And  what  is  Natty,  may  I  ask?" 

"Natty!"  she  repeated,  as  if  surprised  at  my  question;  "he  is  the 
charm-doctor,  and  has  more  learning  than  all  the  others  put  together — it 
is  our  last  hope." 

I  had  frequently  heard  of  the  charm-doctor  and  his  wonderful  cures, 
and  now  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  witness  the  operations  about  to  take 
place.  I  inquired  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  my  being 
present,  thinking  the  "  doctor  "  might  dislike  the  attendance  of  spectators. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Sir ;  you  are  welcome ;  walk  in.  Here  is  Natty, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  you." 

We  all  went  in  together. 

It  was  a  small,  low,  whitewashed  cottage,  consisting  of  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  That  into  which  I  was  conducted  was  narrow,  close,  and 
so  dark  that  at  first  I  could  distinguish  nothing ;  but  when  my  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  gloom  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  little 
diamber. .  It  was  floored  with  a  dark  kind  of  concrete,  worn  here  and 
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tbere  into  deep  Lollows,  and  diyersiiied  wiili  flags  of  old  red  sandstone. 
The  furniture,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  gorgeously  carved 
oalxn  chest,  was  mean  and  meagre,  but  very  clean,  consisted  of  two 
or  three  chairs  placed  against  the  rough  walls,  a  couple  of  tables,  a  oomer 
cupboard,  and  a  settle  in  which,  on  our  entrance,  sat  a  child  of  about 
eight  years  of  age.  A  glance  told  me  it  was  for  her  the  services  of  the 
diarm-doctor  had  been  required.  She  was  intensely  pale,  and  so  weak 
that  her  emaciated  form  had  to  be  supported  by  pillows.  Her  hair  had 
been  cut  short  and  brushed  back,  and  thus  her  sunken  eye  aitd  hoUow 
cheek  were  the  more  fully  exposed.  I  felt  assured  she  was  so  dangeroosfy 
ill  that  no  human  aid  could  save  her. 

The  old  man  and  Natty  entered  last.  The  former  stood  like  a  sentinel 
against  the  door,  as  if  he  expected*  every  moment  to  be  called  out  to 
another  posting  job;  the  latter  having,  with  a  tenderness  that  mudi 
impressed  me,  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  child,  ^oke  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  mother,  who  thereupon  produced  a  little  canvas  bag  of  oatmeal,  a 
small  earthenwars  basin,  and  a  neatly-folded  silk  kerchief.  With  these 
Natty  retired  to  a  table  that  stood  by  the  window,  and,  during  a  long  and 
gloomy  silence,  was  occupied  in  making  preparations  fbr  his  work.  When 
he  had  oompletod  his  arrangements  he  again  advanced,  and  saying 
abruptly, ''  Well,  we  ought  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  us  and  grant  snooete 
to  our  eSbits,"  went  on  his  knees.  The  mother,  whose  whole  beanng 
towards  Natty  had  in  it  the  most  profound  deference,  did  the  same,  and  I 
was  constrained  to  follow  her  example,  although  I  could  scaioeiy  forbear 
a  smile  at  the  old  man,  who  had  seized  his  hat  and  hastily  made  a  retrtot 
For  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which  Natty 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  He  then  rose,  and  commenced 
operations^  I  was  now  speetator  of  a  scene  that  would  have  been  eadly 
misplaced  in  the.  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  amidst  the  din  and  bustle  of 
fashionable  civilization,  but  which  was  by  no  means  out  of  keying  with 
the  simple  peasantry  and  the  retired  and  naive  scenery  of  South  Pem- 
brokeshire. In  that  remote  county,  "  the  fairest*oantred  of  Demetia,"  the 
traveller  will  occasionally  encounter  ideas  and  beliefs  which  have  long 
since  been  eradicated  from  other  districts,  still  lingering  and  interweaving 
themaelves  with  the  daily  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  people.  Amongst 
these,  faith  in  Uie  ^cacy  of  ''  charms  *'  is  not  the  least  conspicaous. 
Scarcely  any  malady  is  thought  too  rooted  toyield  to  the  powarof  thecbarmer. 
And  the  means  adopted  are  as  varions  as  the  diseases  soutrht  to  be  cured. 
Por  some  complaints  a  port.on  of  the  circular  c^urtilage  of  the  ear  is  cut,  and 
if  the  operation  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  shiup  noise,  the  patient  is 
assured  tie  has  the  complaint,  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  action  For  a 
Btated  number  of  times  will  effect  his  cure.  In  other  cases  a  diffierent 
method  is  resorted  to*  The  operator  fiUs  a  basia  with  oatmeal.  This  he 
strikes,  so  as  to  make  it  accurately  even,  and  having  tigiitly  bound  a  ailk 
kerehief  over  its  surlace,  he  perfoims  certain  motions  wUhitan  the  body  <rf 
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the  patient.  If  afterwards  the  meal  is  found  in  the  state  in  wliicli  it  had 
been  deposited,  the  patient  will  soon  recover ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
meal  should  seem  to  have  ^own  less,  and  to  have  sunk  in  the  centre  df 
the  basin,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  recovery :  the  danger  is  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  hollow.  But  of  late  years  the  art  is  beginning  to  lose  its 
pDwer,  and  its  professors  to  be  very  generally  discountenanced ;  ministcirs 
of  the  various  sects  even  expel  any  of  their  members  who  are  known  to 
practise  it.  It  is, however,  still  followed  by  a  few  persons  who  feel  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit,  and  are  willing  to  risk  the  consequences  that  may  be  incurred 
by  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Of  these  is  Natty,  by  far  the  most  skJtfal 
professor  of  the  art.  Pamed  far  and  wide  for  his  successes,  he  is  in 
nrach  request,  and  pofsesses  great  ability  in  inspiring  confidence  in  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  procure  his  services. 

When  he  had  placed  the  child  on  a  chair,  with  her  face  turned  firotti 
the  light,  he  began.  Taking  the  oatineal-basin  in  his  right  hand,  and 
nnrttcring  certain  passages  ou^  of  a  Bible  which  lay  before  liim  on  a  table, 
he  proceeded  to  make  sundry  passes  on  the  sick  child's  person.  For  some 
time  nothing  was  heard  but  his  footsteps  as  he  slowly  paced  round  the  girl, 
gradually  and  gently  applying  the  test.  Beginning  at  the  left  shoulder, 
be  moved  the  basin  steadily  across  the  bosom  of  his  patient,  resting  it 
occasionally  whilst  he  repeated  a  verse  out  of  the  book ;  he  then  softly 
drew  it  round  the  back  to  the  right  shoidder,  and  from  there  to  the 
point  whence  he  started.  He  repeated  the  process  thrice.  Then  there 
was  a  long  pause.  At  length,  unbinding  the  kerchief,  hp  placed  the  vessel 
with  great  care,  and  without  spilling  a  particle  of  its  contents,  on  the 
table.  The  mother  now  drew  near,  and  my  curiosity  was  much  too  great  to 
allow  me  to  remain  seated.  The  kerchief  was  steadily  removed,  and  there 
appeared  the  fatal  hollow !  The  charmer  did  not  speak,  but,  motioning  the 
woman  aside,  whispered  something  into  her  ear.  The  mother,  who, 
throughout,  had  evidently,  regarded  Natty  as  one  in  whose  hands  were  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  said  something  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  but  I  saw 
by  the  impression  produced  that  all  hope  had  now  been  lost  to  her — 
lie  child's  fate  was — to  die ! 

Fifteen  months  had  elapsed,  and  I  agadn  fb«nd  myself  in  the  ^oiet 
Village  of  Colblow.  I  did  not  forget  to  make  inquiries  after  those  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking.  The  little  girl,  I  heard  without  surprise,  died 
within  a  week  after  my  former  visit.  The  old  man,  too,  had  taken  his 
departure.  Both  are  at  rest,  side  by  side,  in  the  churchyard  at 
Narberth.  **     * 
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Those  who,  as  casual  inspectors  during  a  summer  tour,  or  as  invited 
guests  on  set  occasions,  visit,  without  inhabiting,  the  country  mansions 
of  the  aristocracy,  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  varied  perfections 
these  stately  homes  display.  The  beautiful  order  of  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  the  stables,  the  farm,  the  whole  exterior  domain,  does  but 
reflect  on  a  wider  scale  that  of  the  arrangements  within  the  house.  There, 
all  seems  as  if  managed  by  concealed  machinery.  Halls  and  galleries  are 
exquisitely  kept,  and  yet  no  process  of  cleaning  obtrudes  itself:  long 
ranges  of  guest-chambers,  containing  every  appurtenance  for  comfort  and 
luxury,  are  ready  for  occupation,  and  yet  show  no  sign  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  common  use :  state  apartments,  filled  with  fragile  yet  inestimable 
treasures  of  art  and  taste,  the  gradual  accumulations  of  a  long-descended 
line,  present  all  appliances  to  fit  them  for  family  enjoyment  and  social 
gatherings,  without  that  cold-looldng,  comfoj^ess  splendour,  which  made  a 
nobleman  ask  his  neighbour,  at  dinner,  in  the  freshly  garnished  unhomelike 
house  of  a  nouveau  riche,  "  ^Vhere  do  these  people  live  ?'* 

As  to  the  private  sitting-rooms  of  the  heads  of  these  aristocratic 
dwellings,  who  can  describe  the  luxurious  furniture,  the  innumerable  nick- 
nacks,  the  helps  and  contrivances  for  furthering  favourite  pursuits  and 
occupations,  with  which  they  are  fitted  up  ?  K  the  gentleman's  study  is 
severely  plain,  the  lady's  boudoir  in  general  reflects  her  various  tastes  with 
a  graceful  completeness  that  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  charming. 

All  this  may  be  seen  by  merely  walking  through  these  beautiful  abodes 
in  the  character  of  a  stranger.  But,  become  a  guest,  and  further  perfec- 
tions reveal  themselves.  The  service  is  even  more  admirable  than  tiie 
standing  order  of  things. 

Scrupulously  clean  and  fine-looking  men,  in  handsome  liveries  or 
unexceptionable  plain  clothes,  present  themselves,  as  if  by  magic,  to  jour 
wish,  and  fulfil  your  requests,  or  even  anticipate  them,  with  silent,  un- 
questioning respect.  Numerous  equipages  are  prepared  for  the  use  or 
pleasure  of  the  visitor ;  and  as  to  the  dinner  appointments,  they  mostly 
defy  criticism. 

From  these  combined  observations,  the  casual  visitor  or  the  unfrequent 
guest  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  persons  who  organized  and  ruled,  as 
well  as  those  who  served,  in  these  apparently  faultless  households,  were 
rare  pieces  of  perfection  in  their  several  departments — that  there  must  be 
something  peculiarly  sagacious  and  of  strong  moral  influence  in  the 
master-minds  that  control,  as  well  as  something  innately  respectful,  not  to 
say  reverential,  in  the  machine-like  bodies  controlled. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  periection,  nothing  has  been  more  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  caricature  than  the  domestic  troubles — the  constant 
disarrangements  of  small  households.  The  anxious  heads  of  families  which 
depend  for  hourly  comfort  on  an  over-worked  and  not  over-clean  rn»{A  of 
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all  work,  for  ever  complaining  and  giving  warning,  or  of  a  scarcely  less 
servant-ridden  minagBy  where  the  cook  objects  to  help  in  the  washing  and 
the  housemaid  doesn't  consider  it  her  place  to  clean  master's  boots,  think 
perhaps  how  little  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  know  of  domestic  annoy- 
ances,  and  how  easy  housekeeping  is  to  rank  and  wealth. 

Such  suffering  heads  of  families  are  a  little  consoled  by  the  satirist's 
anecdotes  of  flunkeydom,  suggesting  something  not  quite  perfect,  even  in 
great  households ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  much  inclined  to  doubt, 
on  this  one  point  at  least,  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  good  and  evil  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  through  all  orders  of  society. 

There  is,  however,  a  dMsous  dea  cartes,  a  skeleton,  even  in  the  great 
man's  kitchen  cupboard,  as  many  others  besides  the  satirist  are  aware. 
It  requires  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  convinced  that 
all  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  it  seems ;  and  those  who  dwell  within  the 
charmed  circle  are  not  themselves  backward  to  complam. 

Many  a  confidential  chat  teong  the  ladies  after  dinner  testifies  to  this. 
The  grandeur  of  butlers,  the  finery  of  ladies'  maids,  the  extravagance  of 
cooks,  (individuals  forming,  in  one  word,  that  nuisance  "  the  Roomy*)  to- 
gether with  the  insubordination  and  vulgarity  of  housemaids  and  footmen, 
are  topics  constantly  under  discussion  in  those  feminine  conclaves ;  and 
are  often  illustrated  by  anecdotes  that  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ludicrous  and  amusing,  if  they  were  not  really  lamentable  proofs  of  a 
great  fault  somewhere  in  the  domestic  relations. 

Does  this  fault  lie  with  the  servants  wholly  ? 

Let  us  hear,  first,  what  these  heads  of  households  declare.  Vieweii 
from  the  Master's  stand-point,  we  shall  see  servants  priding  themselves 
on  doing  as  little  as  they  can  for  their  wages — considering  idleness  and 
luxury  as  proofs  of  dignity ;  thinking  it  no  dishonesty,  but  merely  a  practice 
which  custom  justifies,  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  on  what  they  pay 
for  or  purchase ;  rendering  themselves  ridiculous  by  vulgar  imitations  of 
the  dress,  manners,  even  vices  of  their  superiors ;  despising,  as  mean  and 
contemptible,  the  becoming  virtues  of  economy,  simplicity,  conscientious- 
ness, and  laborious  industry — caring  only  for  their  employers  in  proportion 
as  they  pay  them  high  wages  and  exact  little  work. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  which,  in  common  fairness, 
ought  to  be  considered  also — the  Servants'  view.  What  do  they  think  of 
their  masters  P  According  to  then:  view,  masters  would  like  to  be  served 
by  mere  machines,  which  should  regularly,  without  pause,  sound,  or 
interruption,  perform  the  functions  required :  food  and  sleep,  like  the  oiling 
and  winding  up  of  the  machinery,  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  such  measures 
and  at  such  times  as  are  most  convenient  to  the  employers,  without 
regard  to  the  natural  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  human  machine.  Such 
being  considered  the  object  of  the  masters,  servants  think  they  are  fully 
osiified  in  defending  themselves  from  encroachments,  in  maintaining  their 
rights,  in  throwing  up  one  place  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  another  mor|e 
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luocative,  or  more  luxurious ;  in  a  word,  in  consulting  their  own  interest 
in  ayery  way  short  of  absolute  dishonesty.  Probably  the  truth  lies 
between  these  views,  and  the  fault  belongs  to  both  sides:  each  party  is  apt 
too  exclusirely  to  consider  its  own  ease,  advantage,  interest — that  is,  its 
apparent  interest,  for  the  real  good  of  masters  and  servants  can  never  be 
in  opposition.  However,  something  will  on  both  sides  be  allowed  to  be 
wrong ;  and,  if  so,  who  are  to  begin  to  correct  the  wrong — to  correct,  not 
the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  other  party,  which  may  be  out  of  their 
power,  but,  what  each  can — their  own  ? 

Surely  this  step  may  be  expected  from  those  who  may  be  presumed  to 
see  most  clearly,  to  judge  most  fairly,  to  reason  most  dispassionately — 
from  the  educated  class,  in  short,  the  masters.  Let  them  begin.  We 
think  a  mistake  of  theirs  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and,  if  they  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  investigation  and  rearrangement,  a  remedy  may  be  found — 
not,  of  course,  one  to  cure  all  that  is  wrong — that,  indeed,  were  hope* 
leae, — ^but  one  to  remove  many  of  the  irritations,  vexations,  and  tempta- 
tions that  ruffle  the  stream  of  high  life,  both  above  and  below  stairs. 

It  has  been  considered  expedient  from  the  earliest  times,  even  in  the 
simple,  natural  households  of  the  patriarchs,  that  a  subordinate  should 
assist  the  heads  of  large  families  in  ruling,  Abraham  himself  had  8»ch  a 
help  in  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  Much  more  necessary  is  this  subordinate, 
now  that  the  avocations  and  duties  of  the  higher  classes  are  beoome  so  nu- 
merous— their  household  arrangements  so  complicated.  One  head  cannot 
now  think  for  all — one  pair  of  eyes  cannot  overlook  all.  My  lord,  or  the 
sqidre,  a  very  different  person  to  the  squire  of  thirty  years  ago — has 
oihar  claims  on  his  time.  Probably  he  has  parliamentary  duties  to  attend 
to ;  perhaps  he  is  in  the  Ministry,  or  the  Cabinet ;  he  is  a  philanthropist, 
and  attends  public  meetings  in  town  and  country ;  he  is  Lord-Lieutenant, 
may  be;  or  High  Sheriff;  or,  at  least,  a  Magistrate.  He  has  agriculfciinJ 
and  sporting  tastes,  or  literary  and  scientific  ones ;  he  writes  pamphlets 
and  essays ;  he  collects  pictures  and  objects  of  vertu,  and  must  run  over  to 
Italy  and  Spain  to  pick  them  up ;  or  his  health,  injured  by  such  a  varietj 
of  pttfsuits,  requires  to  be  refreshed  at  the  German  baths.  How  cui  he 
iiad  time  to  look  at  his  cellar-book,  regulate  the  number  of  tons  of  ooal 
his  household  should  consume  yearly,  examine  and  pay  his  bills,  or  settle 
the  disputes  of  his  servants  ? 

But  his  wife — the  highly-educated  lady  of  the  nineteenth  centuj ;  is 
she  not  qualified  to  rule  with  him,  and,  by  dividing  the  labour  between 
them,  may  they  not  suffice  ? 

Alas,  no !  for  she  has  even  more  numerous  calls  on  har  time  tihan  her 
lord.  Has  she  not»  in  the  country,  her  model  farm,  her  conservatories, 
her  school ;  large  parties  to  receive  and  entertain,  and  rounds  of  visits  to 
pay  in  distant  counties,  which  take  her  from  home  for  weeks.  And  she, 
too,  is  literary — (in  these  days  what  lady  is  not  ?) — and  like  a  good  wife  she 
shares  in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  her  husband.     Thankr^eaven^  Jt  is  no 
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longer  aa  arbitrary  rale  of  fashion  for  husband  and  wife  to  go  opposite 
migra  in  everything !  Her  correspondence  with  scientific  men  and  clever 
women  fills  up  hours  of  every  day.  If  she  is  musical,  that  taste  of  itself 
wiU  aecount  for  the  absence  of  all  spare  time.  Then,  the  mass  of  reading 
thai  must  be  got  through,  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  I  Her 
poikies  and  saddle-horse,  which  must  be  used,  or  my  brd  will  say  they  are 
eating  their  heads  off;  her  calls  must  be  made,  or  the  country  neigh- 
bours will  take  ofifonce.  In  London,  life's  labour  is  still  more  arduous  and 
oomplieated.  There  are  exhibitions,  lectures,  exotic  nurseries,  milliners, 
skapping,  the  park,  dinners,  concerts,  operas.  *^  She  eats  not  the  bread 
of  idleness;"  but  where  is  there  a  moment  for  "  looking  weU  to  the  ways 
of  her  household  ?" 

Neverthelesa,  the  household  must  be  ruled ;  and  that  it  is  ruled  amiss 
because  the  office  is  delegated  to  the  wrong  class  of  persons,  is,  we  think, 
o«e  eause  of  many  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

To  be  *'  a  servant  of  servants,"  was  denounced  as  a  curse  on  the  son 
of  that  trespasser  who  first  forgot  the  reverence  due  to  the  head  of  the 
(udSj.  How  then  can  it  be  a  right  principle,  the  setting  a  servant  to 
rak  servants  ?  The  steward  of  Abraham's  housdiold,  '*  who  ruled  over 
all  that  he  had/'  was  no  mere  hireling.  On  failure  of  offspring  he  would 
have  been  the  patriarch's  heir,  and  must  therefore  have  had  a  dose  and 
a&etionate  interest  in  his  eoncems,  as  indeed,  the  in^portant  and  delicate 
miaBiDn  with  wliich  he  was  entrusted  proved.  It  has  become  the  wise 
piactice  in  several  noble  households  to  adopt  a  similar  plan — to  make  a 
nMmber  of  the  family,  a  gentleman,  house-steward.  Why  should  not  the 
prisciple — ^in  these  instances  proved  to  be  a  good  one^be  extended  to 
the  female  department  also?  Why  should  not  a  gentlewoman  be  house- 
keeper in  establishments  too  large  for  the  superintendence  of  the  lady  ? 
Tho  housekeeper  of  former  times,  in  her  mob  cap,  stuff  gown,  and  white 
apnm,  respectable  and  bdoved  for  faithful,  humble  service,  was  all- 
gnffifiMmt  in  the  busy  still-room,  when  the  lady  herself  was  not  too  intel- 
leefcual  and  refined  to  sit  and  sew  among  her  maidens — to  appoint  their 
tadcB»  to  instruct  and  advise.  But  now,  the  case  is  altered.  If  any  of 
thfT  ancient  housekeepers  CQuld  be  found,  they  would  be  despised  by  the 
modem  abigails  and  housemaids,  as  ignorant  andold-fashioned — ^they  would 
haye  neither  influence  nor  authority.  Are  their  suoeessors,  in  geiieral» 
moso  effiicient? 

The  houseke^er  in  a  large  family  is  liable  to  temptations  in  the  way  of 
pMBfoiaites,  presents  from  tradesmen,  and  percentage  on  bills  and  accounts, 
to-vriiich  it  is  hardly  foir  to  expose  one  accustomed  to  look  upon  these 
thinga  with  a  servant's  eye ;  and  being  on  an  equality  as  to  origin  witk 
the  other  domestics,  her  authority  will  be  deficient  in  moral  weight* 
Again,  she  will  naturally  see  the  interest  of  her  employers  from  a  servant's 
pMBi  of  view,  and  will  be  apt  to  consider  frugality  as  mean,  economy  aa 
shabby,  labour  as  ridiculous — at  least  for  one  in  power — and 
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ment  as  positive  disgrace.  The  duties  of  a  housekeeper  do  not  really 
include  anything  menial — anything  unfit  for  a  gentlewoman  to  perform 
with  credit  and  honour.  Her  work  is  chiefly  ordering,  overlooking,  and 
arranging  the  tasks  of  others.  She  has  to  keep  accounts,  hire  maid- 
servants,  see  that  their  business  is  properly  done ;  to  keep  and  mend  the 
linen,  have  the  care  of  stores,  attend  to  the  sick  of  the  family,  and  see 
that  the  poor  are  not  forgotten ;  above  idl,  to  exert  a  strict  moral  control 
over  the  household  she  has  in  charge.  Is  not  all  this  the  very  work  for 
a  gentlewoman  P  |f  One  whose  highly-honoured  name  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  used  ''  to  point  a  moral,"  showed,  long  since,  in  her  management 
of  the  Home  for  Sick  Gentlewomen,  the  admirable  fitness  of  a  lady  for  such 
offices  as  these ;  and  her  lately  published  **  Notes  on  Nursing,"  set  her, 
in  practical  knowledge  of  the  very  kind  required,  far  beyond  many  a 
professional  housekeeper.     ' 

Could  there  be,  under  the  vigilant,  conscientious  superintoidenoe  of  per- 
sons of  this  class,  the  disgraceful  waste  which  demoralizes  servants  in  large 
families  ?  A  lady  accustomed  to  district-visiting  in  a  low  neighbourhood 
in  town,  having  on  one  occasion  taken  her  own  dinner  as  a  delicacy  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  a  sick  child,  it  was  received  by  the  mother  with  the 
contemptuous  remark :  "  Oh,  he's  sick  o'  chicken :  we  gets  such  lota  o' 
chicken  with  the  hog-wash."  And  this  the  lady's  experience  could  wdk 
bear  out ;  for  she  had  seen  turkey,  ham,  remnants  of  pie,  cutlets,  cheese, 
wax-ends,  kitchen  utensils — even  children's  toys — displayed  as  the  com- 
mon results  of  hog-wash  collecting  1  Servants  are  apt  to  think  lightly  of 
this  dishonest^waste — ^to  say  it  feeds  the  poor ;  but  those  who  visit  the 
poor  know  that  it  does  not  go  to  nourish  the  wanting  and  deserving,  but 
to  corrupt  and  criminate  both  givers  and  receivers. 

A  large  household  is  often  broken  up  into  several  centres  of  authority, 
independent  of  the  ordinary  housekeeper's  control,  greatly  to  the  damaging 
of  order  and  economy.  The  cook  reigns  supreme  in  the  kitchen ;  the  nurse 
in  the  nursery  department ;  the  butler  in  his  pantry.  To  reform  sudi  an 
oligarchy  a  lady  housekeeper  would  be  invaluable :  such  a  one  alone  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  able  to  penetrate  authoritatively  into  the  dififerent 
regions,  and  to  legislate  for  all — to  stop  extravagance  in  the  kitchen,  waste 
in  the  nursery,  and  the  careless  attendance  too  often  considered  quite  good 
enough  for  the  schoolroom. 

One  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would  be  where  to  place 
the  lady-housekeeper :  she  could  not,  of  course,  eat  with  the  servants,  nor 
would  her  avocations  and  responsibilities  allow  her  to  be  with  the  nuistos. 
But  in  most  large  families  there  is  a  governess,  too  often  an  isolated,  lonely 
being,  to  whom  a  companion  of  her  own  sex  and  station  would  be  as 
pleasant  as  it  would  be  beneficial.  With  her  and  her  pupils  would  be  the 
place  of  the  lady-housekeeper  at  meals,  of  an  evening,  and  when  not  occu- 
pied with  her  important  and  constantly-recurring  duties.  If  there  were 
neither  governess  nor  young  people,  she  might  dine  at  th^  luncheon,  to. 
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testify  to  her  position,  distinct  in  all  things  from  the  servants,  and  afford 
her  at  least  a  taste  of  society  that  ought  to  be  elevating  and  refreshing. 
Her  other  meals,  taken  alone,  would  give  little  additional  trouble. 

The  hoiisekeeper's  room,  as  at  present  constituted,  might  thus  ht 
abolished,  returning  to  its  proper  use  as  a  place  of  real  business  and 
thoughtful  retirement  for  the  superior  of  the  domestics.  There  should  be 
no  second  table,  with  its  separate  luxuries,  tempting  to  idleness  and  in- 
dulgence in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day — creating  jealousy  and  discontent 
at  the  plainer  table  in  the  hall :  no  exclusive  supper,  set  out  with  expen- 
sive delicacies,  pampering  with  rich  food,  and  corrupting  with  vanities, 
those  servants  who,  under  proper  management  and  control,  might  be 
respectable  and  respected.  The  butler  and  lady's  maid  should  be  encouraged 
to  set  an  example  of  decorum  at  the  head  of  the  common  dining-table ; 
then  separating,  in  the  evening  the  butler  should  continue  to  preside 
in  the  servants'  hall,  among  the  male  domestics,  with  his  own  little  table 
and  arm-chair,  if  he  pleased,  in  the  place  of  honour,  keeping  order,  and 
encouraging,  by  his  own  practice,  rational  occupation  in  leisure  moments, 
and  proper  manners  and  talk  at  all  times  :  the  lady's  maid,  sitting  with 
the  other  female  servants,  likewise  claiming  and  obtaining  that  considera- 
tion among  them  which  superiority  of  conduct  and  manners  would  natu- 
idly  and  justly  procure  for  her. 

Of  course,  such  a  thorough  change  as  the  canying  out  of  this 
suggestion  would  require,  could  not  be  made  without  some  trouble, 
and  would  naturally  meet  with  great  opposition.  But  if  the  evils  so 
loudly  complained  of  are  real,  some  plan  for  their  removal  is  worth  a 
trial. 

Conceive  the  advantage  to  the  lady  of  a  large  house  of  having  a  person 
at  the  head  of  her  establishment  free  from  the  party  spirit  of  servants, 
secure,  by  her  position,  from  the  temptation  to  petty  deceits  and  frauds — 
wiOing  to  assist  in  canying  out  those  needful  reforms  and  retrenchments 
without  which  England,  with  its  ever-increasing  riches  and  refinements, 
will  be  in  danger  of  sinking  like  old  Rome,  ruined  and  lost  by  self-in- 
dulgenoe  and  enervating  luxury.  The  benefit  to  servants  would  be  scarcely 
less :  they  would  have  an  overseer  whose  judgment  they  could  respect — 
whose  justice  might  be  impartial — a  friend  to  counsel  and  instruct,  and, 
^  if  need  be,  to  defend  them.  Heads  of  houses  are  themselves  not  immacu- 
late— (too  often  foisting  that  they  also  have  a  Master  to  whom  they 
are  responsible) — and  servants  must  submit  and  be  silent,  while  one  of 
a  different  class  might  venture  to  expostulate,  and  hope  to  convince — 
peihaps,  even,  in  some  cases  to  reform. 

Aiid  here  would  be  opened  a  field  of  employment,  both  useful  and 
honourable,  for  a  class  considered  to  be  peculiarly  in  want  of  it — the 
widows  of  professional  men,  of  clergymen,  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  and  of  merchants— for  governesses  grown  too  old-fashioned  for 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  age — ^for  the  iQoftTOJMp 
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and  unportioned  daughters  of  respectable  &milieB — even  for  the  poor 
relations  of  the  great. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  every  distressed  gentlewoman  who  could  fill  the 
situation  of  housekeeper,  nor  must  pressing  need  be  admitted  as  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  when  the  requisite  qualities  are  deficient.  Activity, 
firmness  of  character,  good  sense,  integrity,  and  some  share  of  experience, 
are  indispensable  to  the  worthy  fulfilment  of  an  office  involving  responsi- 
bilities  of  no  common  kind. 

But  if  such  a  post  were  once  laid  open  to  gentlewomen,  qualified  ones 
would  not  be  wanting.  The  ladies  who  have  severally  organized,  and  still 
continue  to  manage,  the  Printing  EstabUshment  for  the  Employment  of 
Females,  the  Home  for  Needlewomen,  and  many  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, do  not  pretend  to  be  remarkable  characters.  They  are  but  educated 
women,  who  have  found  a  worthy  field  for  their  energies  to  work  in.  Why 
should  we  doubt  that  the  middle  ranks  of  society  would  furnish  hundreds 
more,  equally  fitted  for  similar  work,  when  it  is  found  for  them  P 

True,  in  these  establishments  it  is  their  own  sex  exclusively  the  ladies 
have  to  govern ;  but  that  circumstance  may  not  be  any  disparagement  of 
their  ability :  some  may  even  think  it  a  greater  proof  of  it.  However,  in 
so  fieur  as  the  other  sex  would  come  under  their  control,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  gentlewomen  have  a  natural  influence,  a  quiet  power,  over  oomm«a 
man — the  power  of  education  over  the  ignorant — of  true  refinement  -over 
the  uncultivated,  which  would  go  far  to  adapt  them  for  the  task.  Women 
have  always  filled  the  post  hitherto :  surely  education  and  gentle  birth 
wpuld  give  them  more  chance  of  filling  it  well.  They  would,  we  think, 
bring  back  order  and  harmony  to  many  a  troubled  and  rebellious  house- 
hold, and  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  higher  tone  of  morals 
among  the  domestics  of  the  great,  and  a  more  natural  and  kindly  state  of 
feeling  between  two  classes  who,  being  indispensable  to  each  other  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  civilized  society,  endanger  their  common  well-being  when 
thegr  become  enemies.  E.  E. 
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SOMETHIKG  OF  WHAT  THE  QUEEN  WILL  SEE, 
A^D  WILL  KOT  SEE,  IN  IREUND. 

In  the  year  1815  it  was  my  lot  to  visit  Ireland :  I  was  then  a  schoolboy  in 
Bristol ;  my  family  resided  in  Cork ;  and  the  Toyage  from  one  port  to  the 
other  occupied  just  six  weeks.  Forty-two  days  were  spent  in  vain  attempts 
to  baffle  wind  and  tide ;  putting  back  now  and  then  to  Pill,  and  running 
in  for  shelter  to  Ilfracombe  and  Tenby,  but  seldom  daring  to  leave  the 
vessel,  even  for  an  hour,  lest  the  wind  should  veer  sudtlenly.  The 
padcet-boat,  under  the  best  circumstances,  was  miserable  enough. 
A  dozen,  or,  it  may  be,  twenty,  sleeping-berths,  for  cabin  pas- 
sengers, lined  the  sides  of  the  low,  narrow,  and  close  cabin.  There 
was  no  separate  arrangement  for  ladies.  Of  eourse,  to  undress  was 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  female  steward ;  the  cabin-boy  performed 
all  the  duties  of  attendance.  Each  passenger  took  his  own  sea-store — a 
basket  containing,  generally,  bread,  fowls,  and  brandy.  But  after  a  day  or 
two«  when  sea-sickness  lessened,  and  nature  demanded  food,  the  basket  was 
n»ially  found  empty ;  for  strong  men  never  thougkt  of  taking  provisions, 
knowing  there  would  be  plefity  whidi  unhappy  invalids  could  not  touch. 
Sak  junk  and  hard  biscuits  were,  consequently,  the  only  food  to  be.obtained 
if  the  voyage  lasted  abore  three  or  four  days.  Imagine  tl^e  frightful  sufferings 
endured  by  nearly  all  whose  necessities  compelled  them  to  visit  Ireland — 
for  it  was  rarely  indeed  that  any  other  motive  than  stem  necessity  induced 
a  tour  so  full  of  penalties  and  pains  —  imagine  the  wretchedness  that 
was  to  be  endm-ed  for  even  two  days  and  nights — a  short  voyage — and 
fancy  the  condition  of  those  who  had  to  bear  it  for  weeks !  Tl^  case 
I  bare  stated  was  by  no  means  rare.  Not  long  ago  I  made  the  same 
voyage  with  an  officer,  who  informed  me  that  he  once  lefl  London,  on  a 
two  months'  leave,  to  visit  his  family  at  Passage,  seven  miles  from  Cork. 
His  leave  expired  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  forced  to  return 
by  a  packet  tlien  sailing,  without  being  able  to  journey  those  seven 
mike  to  see  his  friends.  The  voyage  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  often 
consumed  a  fortnight. 

How  is  it  now  P  A  traveller  to  Ireland  may  breakfast  in  London  and 
dine  in  Dublin,  fixing  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute,  when  the  fish  is 
to  be  on  table;  or,  if  his  destination  be  a  more  southern  or  northern  port, 
he  may  arrange  a  meeting  there,  with  quite  as  much  certainty  of  being  "  in 
time"  as  he  could  if  it  were  to  take  place  at  Truro  or  Aberdeen — while  the 
YCfjetge  across  has  often  less  of  discomfort  than  must  be  endured  in  a 
railway  carriage  during  an  equal  number  of  hours. 

The  great  barrier  between  the  two  countries  has  been  brokwi  down. 
lasgt  and  safe  steam-boats  have  joined  them  as  effectually  as  bridges 
eottld  have  done;  the-  consequence  is,  that  Irishmen  know  England, 
and  Englishmen  know  Ireland,  almost  as  well  as  they  would  if  iks 
Cfhannel  were  no  wider  than  the  Tweed.  ^.g.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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But,  in  1815,  the  voyage  was  not  the  only  evil.  Immediately  on 
arrival,  the  luggage  and  the  passenger  were  both  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house. No  passport  was  required ;  but  that  was  his  only  advantage  on 
landing  in  Ireland  over  landing  at  a  foreign  port.  All  imported  goods 
paid  duty ;  and  his  portmanteau  was  rigidly  searched  for  articles  on  which 
that  duty  was  to  be  paid.  He  tendered  his  shillings  and  sixpences  in 
payment ;  but  they  were  no  current  coin  in  that  part  of  the  realm — 
they  must  be  exchanged  for  "  tenpennies  "  and  "  fivepennies  '*  before  he 
could  obtain  warrant  to  proceed  to  his  hotel. 

In  1815  Her  Majesty  would — as  now — ^have  been  received  in  Dublin, 
or  in  any  provincial  city  or  town,  by  a  Mayor  and  Corporation;  but 
she  would  then  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  Roman  Catholic  among  them : 
there  was  not  in  all  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  nor  for  some 
years  afterwards,  a  single  Roman  Catholic  member  of  any  corporate  body, 
from  the  north  to  the  south — from  the  east  to  the  west. 

How  is  it  now — in  1861  ? 

In  1815,  at  every  Corporation  dinner,  the  "Glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  I"  would  have  been  the  second  toast;  an  insult — and 
intended  as  an  insult — to  any  Roman  Cathc^ic  who  might  hear  it ;  but 
leading  to  no  perilous  result,  for  no  Roman  Catholic  would  have  been 
there.  Yery  soon  after  she  had  left  the  table  every  gentleman  would 
have  been  intoxicated.  It  was  then  the  bounden  duty  of  a  host  to  let  no 
one  leave  his  house  until  he  became  so ;  and  a  guest  would  never  have 
thought  of  going  sober  away.  Possibly  Her  Majesty  might  have  been 
witness  to  a  pattern  (dance),  a  market,  or  a  funeral.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  humbler  class  would  have  been  drunk,  and  proud  of  the  state  to 
which  they  were  degraded :  he  was  an  Irishman  "all  in  his  gloxy"  who 
was  unable  to  walk  home. 

Now-a-days,  neither  Her  Majesty,  nor  any  one  of  her  suite,  nor  any  one 
of  the  many  who  follow  in  her  route,  will  see  a  gentleman  "  disguised ;" 
while,  if  a  peasant  degrades  himself  by  the  so-called  "  social  glass,"  be 
will  sneak  to  his  cabin  through  by-ways,  ashamed  to  be  seen.  That  which 
in  1815  was  a  pride  and  an  honour  is,  in  1861,  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 
Three  years  ago  I  followed  a  funeral  from  Killamey  to  Aghadoe,  at 
which  three  hundred  men  attended.  There  was  not  one  of  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  intoxicated.  In  1815,  ninety-nine  out  of  each  hundred 
would  have  been  more  or  less  "drunk."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
"  drunkenness  '*  is  gone  out  in  Ireland ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  small  evil 
compared  with  what  it  was ;  and  I  believe  it  wiU  be  an  almost  unknown 
vice  to  the  next  generation.  I  repeat,  it  is  now  not  a  distinction,  but  a. 
degradation. 

Honoured  be  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew — ^the  good 
priest,  who  did  more  real  service  to  his  country  than  all  its  thousand 
agitators  in  and  out  of  Parliament ! 

In  1815,  Duels  were  so  common,  that  the  probability  is  a  score  would. 
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have  taken  place  during  tlie  month  of  the  Queen's  stay.  If  Her  Majesty 
passes  through  Connemara,  she  may  see,  just  outside  the  town  of 
Castlebar — in  the  wild  West  where  the  King's  writ  did  not  run — 
a  field  known  as  "  the  bloody  field,"  in  reference  to  which  a  record  of 
serenty  fatal  duels  is  kept.  She  may  trace  the  marks  of  a  sawpit  in 
which  two  gentlemen  were  placed  to  "fight  it  out,**  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  small-sword.  Each  received  two  balls  through  his  body, 
and  many  sword  wounds ;  yet  both  lived ;  the  one  to  become,  in  after 
times,  "Humanity  Martin"  —  renowned  for  passing  the  bill  making 
cruelty  to  animals  a  punishable  oflFence;  the  other,  "  Fighting  Fitzgerald  " 
— to  be  hanged  for  murder. 

The  old  days  of  **  Pistols  for  two,  Coffee  for  one  !*'  are  gone ; — a  duel  in 
Irdand  is  now  as  rare  an  event  as  it  is  in  any  English  shire. 

Possibly,  in  1815,  Her  Majesty  might  have  been  witness  to  a  Faction 
Tight — the  invariable  adjunct  to  a  Fair,  or  any  numerous  gathering — where 
the  Sullivans  and  the  Mahoneys,  or  any  other  ''  factions,"  sought  to  slay 
each  other — and  rarely  failed.  I  have  seen  dozens  with  broken  heads 
lying  about  a  field — facetiously  called  "  wigs  on  the  green  " — on  such 
occasions.     In  1861,  a  faction  fight  would  be  simply  the  way  to  a  gaol. 

In  1815,  Her  Majesty,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  protected  by  a 
guard  against  the  beggars,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  with  her  suite. 
Standing  at  any  hotel  door,  entering  or  withdrawing  from  any  shop,  a 
terrible  crowd  was  that  through  which  you  had  to  make  your  way ;  noisy 
beggars  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages — exposing  frightful  sores  and 
parading  miserable  diseases — barred  the  passage ;  giving  wit,  indeed,  for 
money,  but  paining  the  very  soul  by  wretchedness  it  was  impossible  to 
relieve,  and  from  the  sight  of  which  there  was  no  escape.  It  was  once 
said  to  me,  at  Naas,  that  *'  the  native  beggars  there  doubled  the  popu- 
ktion;"  and,  at  Macroom,  a  small  town  en  route  to  Kiilamey,  having 
promised  over-night,  that,  if  I  were  left  alone  that  evening  to  take  my 
walk,  I  would  give  a  penny  to  every  beggar  who  came  to  the  inn-door  in 
the  morning,  I  had  to  pay  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  to  redeem  my 
pledge.  In  fact,  the  beggars  were  a  frightful  malady  in  Ireland,  the  evils 
of  which  no  one  could  over-rate.  But  what  else  coidd  be  ?  The  poor 
had  no  other  resource;  they  must  beg  or  starve;  it  was  their  only 
means  of  life ;  and,  ever  and  always,  in  Ireland,  charity  is  a  fountain  never 
dry.  The  Legislature  had  given  no  thought  to  the  multitude  who  were 
aged,  maimed,  or  afflicted  with  diseases  that  prevented  work.  While,  in 
England,  the  poor  had  food,  and  clothes  and  shelter,  as  natural  rights,  the 
Irish  had  none. 

How  is  it  now?  In  every  district  through  wliich  Her  Majesty 
passes  she  will  see  apparently  palatial  residences — they  are  the  Poor- 
houses,  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  imable  to  labour,  is  provided 
with  a  home  and  its  accompaniments — where  industry  is  taught  as  a 
virtue,  and  cleanliness  inculcated  as  a  luxuiy.     It  is  now,  therefore,  a 
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comparatively  rare  thing  to  meet  beggars  in  any  street  of  any  town ;  or,  at 
aU  events,  they  are  never  encountered  in  vociferous  and  appalling  crowds. 

In  1815,  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant  Irish  were  so  deplorably  wretched 
that  an  English  farmer  would  have  rejected  the  best  of  them  as  habitations 
for  cattle;  the  mud  floor,  seldom  dry;  the  dilapidated  thatch,  rarely 
impervious  to  rain ;  the  broken  window,  "  stopped  up  "  to  keep  out  wind 
and  air ;  the  ever-occurring  dunghill  before  the  door ;  the  familiar  friend 
the  pig,  "  who  paid  the  rent," — these  were  but  the  lesser  evils  of  the  cabin 
of  one  room,  in  which  often  a  dozen,  sometimes  twenty,  fellow  beings  lived. 

They  are  departing  fast :  lime  is  now  used  profusely ;  the  pig  is  rarely 
the  inmate  of  "  the  parlour  ;**  the  dunghill  is  generally  behind  the  house, 
and  not  before  the  door;  and,  though  still  bad  enough,  the  cabin  of  the 
Irish  peasant  is  gradually  approximating  to  the  English  cottage. 

In  1816  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  in  Ireland  a  peasant  decently  clad : 
rags  were  universal.  There  was  meaning  in  the  sarcasm  of  the  traveller, 
that  "  he  never  knew  what  the  English  beggars  did  with  their  cast-off 
clothes  until  he  visited  Ireland ;"  and  in  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who 
tiwught  himself  "  in  luck  "  when  he  exchanged  dresses  with  a  scarecrow 
in  an  English  field.  The  men  usually  wore  shoes — they  could  not  delve 
without  them ;  but  the  women  rarely,  and  the  children  never. 

Her  Majesty  will  see  no  rags  now ;  and  any  of  her  "  followers  "  who 
desires  to  see  them,  must  search  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

And,  in  1815,  how  was  the  Irish  peasant  fed?  Entirely  on  potatoes. 
I  have  known  men  and  women,  aged,  who  had  never  tasted  animal  food, 
and  seldom  eaten  bread.  I  remember  once  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  a 
grown  lad,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The  potatoes  were 
grown  in  the  cabin  *•  garden;'*  dug  as  they  were  needed ;  the  people  ate, 
aad  lived.  But  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  picture  the  misery  that  fol- 
lowed v/hcn  the  ground  was  exhausted  of  the  old  potatoes,  and  before  the 
new  were  fit  for  use.  There  was  famine  in  Ireland  as  regularly  and  as 
certainly  as  the  autumn  of  the  year.  Nothing  but  potatoes  were  used  as 
fo*d  by  nine-tenths  of  the  peasantry :  a  red-herring,  over  which  hot 
water  was  poured  to  make  a  sort  of  sauce,  was  the  only  luxury  that 
rciieved  this  monotonous  meal,  eaten  twice  a  day. 

Now — in  1861 — the  Irish  labourer  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
potato :  he  requires  and  obtains  meal,  often  bread,  and  occasionally  meat. 
Life  in  1861  is  far  less  dreary  than  it  was  in  1815,  even  as  regards  tiie 
lower  luxuries  of  life. 

And  how  about  "the  bit  of  land" — the  most  fertile  of  all  the  many 
sources  of  misery  in  Ireland?  In  1815,  for  every  half  acre  there  were 
half  a  dozen  applicants,  at  any  price  the  owner  thought  fit  to  attach  to  it. 
The  "  middleman  "  was  then  almost  its  sole  distributor.  He  held  laige 
twicts  amder  the  landlord,  usually  an  absentee,  paying  the  landlord  the 
full  or  excessive  value.  His  own  profit,  therefore,  depended  on  what 
iKvond  its  rwoonable  capability  of  produce  he  co\dd  aerew  out  of  the 
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wretcbed  tenant ;  and  woe  be  to  the  tenant  who  would  indulge  in  tlie 
cxtravaganoe  of  decent  home  or  clothing  while  he  was  in  arrear  to  the 
middleman — ^which  was  always  !  The  middlemen  were  generally  a  low 
chss,  insensible  to  any  touch  of  humanity — greedy,  remorseless — ^grinding 
the  poor,  and  amassing  wealth  out  of  misery. 

The  middleman  is  now  hardly  known  in  Ireland :  that  curse  has  been 
remoYed.  The  spirit  of  the  age — so  resolute  in  advancing  and  extending 
freedom  and  equal  rights— has  marvellously  changed  for  the  better  Ae 
diaracter  of  Irish  landlords.  For  one  bad  landlord  now,  there  were  in 
1815,  ten.  Hard  or  inconsiderate  task-masters  are  still  plenty  enough; 
but  how  infinitely  more  numerous  they  wen  forty — nay,  twenty — ^ycars  ago! 
Public  opinion  would  consign  to  instant  ignominy  such  merciless  extcr- 
minators  as  existed  when  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  took  land ; 
indeed,  much  excitement  has  been  very  recently  produced  by  one  of  the 
most  **ex«Mable"  cases  on  record  of  "extermination."  The  eternal 
tro^  that  "property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights"  is  now  universally 
admitted,  and  very  generally  forms  the  basis  of  new  engagements. 

To  offer  further  observations  on  the  "  bit  of  land "  would  be  to 
extend  this  paper  too  much :  the  old  and  evil  system  is  entirely  changed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
manufacturing  population  in  Ireland.  The  people  were — and  are — 
almost  exclusively  employed  on  land.  The  usual  wages  of  a  labouring 
man  was  sixpence  or  sevenpence  a  day :  it  is  now  usually  eighteen-pcnce 
—often  two  shillings.  My  father.  Colonel  Hall,  employed,  during  the 
years  between  1812  and  1820,  four  or  five  hundred  men.  H«  was 
engaged  in  working  copper  mines  in  the  county  of  Cork — ^works  which 
enriehed  a  poor  country.  He  discovered,  as  well  as  worked,  fourteen 
0(^)pcr  mines,  and  aold  therefrom  copper  ore  to  the  value  of  neaily  half  a 
miUicm.  The  men  employed  at  these  mines  received  eightpence  daily — 
better  wages  than  were  paid  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

I  have  said  there  are  no  manuiuctories  in  Ireland— excepting  those  of 
linen  in  the  North.  But  that  is  an  evil  time  will  cure.  If  the  Irish  have 
no  coal,  they  have  its  substitute.  It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Pairbaim  who 
stated,  there  is  water-power  running  from  one  lake  into  the  sea  (Lough 
Comb,  discharging  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Galway),  enough  to  turn  every 
spindle  in  Manchester — now  wasted,  but  not  destined  to  be  always  so. 

In  1815  the  Police,  in  Ireland,  was  notoriously  inefficient — made  up, 
Aiefly,  of  rogues  and  spies ;  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  best  force  in  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  detection  of  crime,  but  for  its  prevention.  As  one 
of  them  expressed  himself  to  me,  they  "  take  off  the  match  before  the 
shell  explodes."  For  discipline,  order,  activity,  and  integrity  they  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

In  1815,  and  long  afterwards,  the  education  of  the  Irish  peasant 
was  derived  exdieivdy  from  the  Hedge  Schools — so  called  because,  as 
there  was  sddom  space  in  the  small  and  iU-ventilated  cabin  of  the 
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"master,"  the  boys  usually  studied  under  the  hedges.  Their  books 
were  such  as  the  biography  of  the  robber  O'Hanlon,  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees."  Now,  there  is  not  a  parish  in 
Irdand  that  has  not  a  thoroughly  good  school,  in  which  children  ace 
educated ;  where  they  are  also  taught  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and 
how  to  be  most  useful  to  others  and  themselves. 

I  desire  to  avoid  the  subject  of  Religion ;  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  that  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  religions  are  gradually  approxi- 
mating. In  1815,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  the  Protestants  as  eight 
to  one;  in  1861,  they  are  as  three  to  one.  Legislation  is  not  now  for 
seven  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  Catholics  and  half  a  million  of  Pro- 
testants ;  but  for  four  millions  and  a  half  of  the  one  religion,  and  one 
million  and  a  half  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  in  1861,  as  compared  with  1815, 1  might  dilate  so 
as  to  fill  pages ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  their  chapels — ^now  styled  churches 
— ^no  exterior  bell  was  permitted  to  be  rung ;  that,  periodically,  not  only  in 
the  north,  but  in  the  south,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  subjected  to  annoy- 
ances inconceivable  now.  I  have  walked  in  the  streets  of  Cork  on  a  Ist  of 
July,  when  orange-lily  blossoms  decorated  nearly  every  house  in  the  more 
important  streets,  and  fireworks  glorified  the  memory  of  King  William  the 
Third ;  when  it  would  have  been  absolutely  dangerous  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  have  trodden  the  pavement.  A  "  priest  in  his  robes  "  was  seldom 
seen  in  Ireland  or  in  England  except  on  the  5th  of  November ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  be  a  "  Scholar "  in  Trinity  College,  a  Judge,  or  a 
Queen's  Counsel — or,  in  short,  be  found  anywhere  on  the  road  to  prefer- 
ment :  no  Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  Member  of  Parliament — none  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury — none  a  Governor  of  a  Colony.  Now-a-days  faith 
is  no  disqualification :  it  was  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  advancement 
in  1815. 

Again  I  ask — How  are  matters  now  ? 

The  road-makers  are  the  great  civilizers  :  to  open  up  a  country  is  to 
bring  it  tranquillity  and  prosperity.  Railroads  are  doing  much  to  develop 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  Ireland  :  in  1815  whole  tracts  of  the 
country  were  without  other  roads  than  bridle-paths.  About  that  time  I 
travelled  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen  on  the  first  mail  coach  that  traversed  it, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  its  "  running."  A  balloon  in  Timbuctoo  could 
scarcely  have  excited  more  astonishment.  In  1861  Her  Majesfy  will 
travel  from  Dublin  to  Killamey  in  six  hours :  in  1815  the  journey  would 
have  consumed  two  days  and  two  nights.  Such  change  as  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but  railroads  will  more  powerfully  benefit  Ireland 
than  any  other  country  of  the  world;  and  if  it  be  made,  as  it  must 
inevitably  be,  the  direct  road  to  America — its  immediately  opposite 
neighbour — ^the  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  be  largely  advanced  Uiereby. 

Her  Majesty  will  examine  the  oom-fields  and  pasture-lands  as  she 
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drives  along.  She  will  not  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  what  they  were 
in  1815  ;  but  she  may  be  told  of  the  difference  between  now  and  then. 
The  yellowy  "bouchlawn"  is  still  the  pest  of  the  fields  ;  and  an  English 
farmer  may  even  yet  complain,  as  an  English  grazier  did,  of  the  country 
beioor  "  brutally  used;'*  but  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  making  land 
productive  are  the  introductions  of  recent  periods^ — the  spade,  the  hoe,  and 
the  flail  did  the  work  of  the  agriculturist  in  1815.  Of  a  surety,  Ireland 
is  destined  to  be  the  great  granary  of  the  British  Islands  ;  and  ere  long 
the  returns  from  Waterford  and  Cork  will  be  of  more  importance  than 
those  from  Bremen  and  Odessa.  Trees  are  scarce :  they  will  not  long 
be  so :  but  for  wealth  of  hedge  foilage,  for  abundant  riches  of  hills  and 
dales,  nothing  can  surpass  what  the  tourist  will  see  in  Ireland. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  pestilence  and  famine  by  which  it  was  visited  in 
1846-7  ;  and  it  would  ill-become  any  writer  to  draw  consolation  from 
one  of  the  most  appalling  visitations  that  ever  afflicted  a  people ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  thence  arose  a  new  dawn  for  that  country :  it  was  not  all 
evil :  "  Grod's  opportunity  "  was  then ;  and  now  that  time  has  induced  for- 
getfulness  of  the  misery,  we  can  see  wisdom  in  the  issue  : 

**  Man's  unbelief  is  sore  to  err. 
And  scan  His  works  in  vain  ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

These  changes,  then,  are  political,  moral,  and  social :  "justice  "  has 
been  done  **  to  Ireland ;"  the  insane  cry  for  "  Repeal,"  so  general  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  uttered  by  people  who  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  country,  even  then,  with  what  it 
had  been  twenty  or  even  ten  years  previously.  The  Englishman  and 
Protestant  now  enjoys  no  privilege,  no  advantage,  from  which  the 
Legislature  debars  the  Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic. 

CJonsequently,  agitation,  if  it  have  not  entirely  ceased,  is,  at  all 
events,  powerless :  there  are  hardly  ten  sane  men  in  Ireland  now  who 
would  vote  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  if  there  were  any  real  danger  of 
inflicting  so  terrible  a  disaster  on  their  country. 

The  changes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  very  many  others — to  which 
my  limited  space  will  not  permit  me  even  to  allude — have  been,  in  some 
respects,  the  natural  results  of  time;  but  they  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  fruits  of  a  closer  relationship  with  England :  that  is  undeniable.  It  is 
upon  this  point  I  desire  to  lay  stress :  to  impress  this  truth  is,  indeed,  my 
main  purpose  in  writing  this  article. 

I  have  said  that,  in  1815,  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  After  the  Union,  many  gentlemen  were  compelled  to 
reside  for  some  months  of  every  year  in  London.  But  there  was  a  sad 
prejudice  against  them,  notwithstanding  the  genius  they  brought  to  bear 
on  **  proceedings  in  Parliament ;"  while  of  the  humbler  classes,  few  were[^ 
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empl(^F«d  «nd  none  trusted.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  disgracefnl 
passage  ^as  become  rare  in  the  advertising  columns  of  English  newspapers, 
"  No  iTiffh  need  apply." 

There  has  sorely  been  "justice  to  Ireland  **  when  no  fewer  than  fire 
judges,  Irkhmen  (one  of  them  a  Roman  Catholic),  sit  on  the  Englisli 
Bench,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  high  places  Irishmen  occupy  ii 
England.  These  changes  are  the  result  of  plain,  «imple,  rational  Justice  ; 
which,  infinitely  more  than  **  Mercy,** 

"  Bleases  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ! " 

I  by  no  means  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  Ireland  has  reason  to  be 
entirely  satisfied.  There  is  mudi  yet  to  be  done  for  Ireland  by  England, 
not  Alone  on  the  ground  of  policy,  but  as  just  compensation  for  centuries 
of  noBBule.  When  Ireland  was  oppressed,  goaded,  and  socially  enthralled, 
disflffaotion  was  natural  and  inevitable ;  but  of  late  years  the  system  of 
goveinment  has  been  altogether  changed :  possibly  too  much  so  rather 
tiian  too  little .  prejudices  on  both  sides  have  materially  diminished^  and 
IffelaBd  ins  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  '*  part  and  parcel "  of 
England ;  it  will  soon  be  as  much  so  as  Wales  and  Scotland — ^as  much  so 
as  Devon  and  York.  The  young  of  the  present  generation  will  hear  all  this, 
and  marvel  at  the  miserable  wisdom  that  sought  to  make  the  interests 
of  the  one  distinct  from  those  of  the  other;  when  the  latest  relic  that 
keeps  up  the  delusion  of  "  separate  kingdoms  **  wiD  be  a  portion  of  history 
gone  by«  toad  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  will  be  as  obsolete  as  the  Lord  of  the 
lCare}iB8  in  Wales,  and  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Scotland. 

U  18  this  firequent  intercourae  between  the  two  countiies  that  is  so 
Arokfiil  of  incalculable  good,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  prejudice  is 
(rapidly  departing.  England — let  a  few  effete  agitaiors  say  what  they  will — 
is  not  iM>w  a  source  of  hatred  to  the  Irish ;  neither  is  Ireland  any  longer 
treated  with  arrogance  or  contempt  by  the  English.  It  was  othoinse  4t 
the  time  to  'wkich  my  memory  goes  back.  The  Irish  wece  conaidered  as 
iojy— ^en  they  were  hungry  and  ill-paid;  t^noratU — ^when  knowledge  was 
made  |M6nal  by  legislation ;  ungrateful — ^undcr  the  w^ht  of  favours  grudg- 
ingly bestowed ;  unimproving  tematdd — when  they  had  no  tenure  in  the 
land  they  tailed ;  insubardinaie  or  rebelUom — ^wfaen  they  saw  no  evidence 
that  obedienoe  ia  but  a  payment  for  protection. 

I  offer,  earnestly  and  strongly,  my  testimony  to  their  enduring  fortitude, 
their  self  aftcrificmg  generosity,  tiiieir  indomitable  energy,  their  keen 
sensibilities,  ihat  honesty  unyielding  under  any  pressure  of  actual  want ; 
and  I  believe  the  ''  raw  materials  "  of  the  country  are  even  less  fhiitfiil 
of  seoomfMMe  titan  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Irish  people — needing 
only  proper  Management  and  wise  direction  to  be  made  of  prodigiously 
productive  vaUte. 

He  is  the  juseat  of  its  benefactors  who  sends  visitors  to  Ii^nd ;  he  is 
more  than  a  benefactor  who  induces  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  settle 
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ttoe :  aiicL  tliose  who  ireoeiTe  and  give  to  Insbmen  Mi  scope  and  lair  play 
in  J^igknd,  are"- in  the  best  -of  all  possible  ways — promoiang  the  true 
kkoesis  of  the  ooQtitry. 

Jlaving  thus  glanoed  at  the  great  changes  wrought  by  less  than  half  a 
se&tory  in  Iielaad,  I  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  though  less  startling  branch 
of  n^  subject*  la  186 1,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  wifl  be  received  in 
iraland  mik  intense  enthusiasm:  so  indeed  she  would  have  been,  had 
die  been  there,  in  181^ :  so  was  George  IV.  in  1822.  The  instinotrve 
wqiUi  and  unreflectiDg  energy  -of  the  Irish  dkaracter  is  nuch  less  than  it 
wm ;  but  its  ler?onr  has  not  abated ;  and  the  Queen  has  (Amms  «pon 
ike  affeclion  c^  the  people  far  beyond  those  of  her  Eoyal  predecessors. 
Od  where  ahe  will,  her  progress  will  be  a  triumph  I 

^y  we  not  hope  in  a  result  "•devoutly  to  be  wished,"  tluit  one  of  her 
usidenoes  will  be  in  that  interesting  and  most  important  part  of  her 
daminionsP 

Rer  Majesty's  journey  is  to  the  South :  Dublin  f&e  has  ahready -visited: 
she  goes  direct  to  (dl-beautiful  KiHamey.  No  doubt  her  example  w31  be 
eifttBsively  foUowed ;  she  will  render  tliiB  tour,  so  to  speak,  "  Dsshionable ;" 
and  henoe  will  arise  great  good  to  Ireland. 

Sor  eveiy  new  visitor  Ireland  obtains  «  new  friend:  be  oomes 
bi^  full  of  high  hopes,  generous  sympathies,  and  warm  affection  for 
the  countiy  and  ks  people.  ** Strangers"  are  prei^erbially  weloome 
there,  and  to  them :  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  stranger  being 
iU-used.  I  have  travelled  upwards  of  six  thousand  miles  in  Ireland, 
on  the  common  cars  of  the  country;  not  oi^y  «long  its  highways  and 
byways,  but  in  almost  inaccessible  pkoes — ^on  mountains,  in  valleys,  and 
amid  pathless  bogs ;  often  the  guest  of  the  humblest  cotter.  I  not  only 
never  met  with  annoyance  or  insult,  but  was  invariably  aided  by  kindness 
and  courtesy,  go  where  t  would,  by  night  or  by  day^  and  never  lost  the 
Talue  of  a  shilling  during  any  one  of  my  mauy  journeys. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  tourist  in  Ireland  will,  therefcnre,  flow  firom 
nnmerous  sources — a  full  and  gushing  stream.  Maria  iEdgeworth  once 
said  to  me,  "  H^piness  in  Ireland  is  always  cheap ;"  it  is  so  ea^  to  gi?e 
and  to  receive  it. 

September  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  a  Tour  in  Ireland—^to  any 
part  of  it,  but  to  KOlamey  especially  :  the  weather  is  generally  flne,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate  is  not  prejudicially  felt ;  the  foliage  is  in  its  full 
beauty  and  variety.  Around  "  the  Lakes,"  the  mingled  tints  of  the  yew, 
the  hoUy,  and  the  arbutus,  are  to  the  highest  degree  charming. 

No  doubt  Ireland  will  receive  this  year  a  very  great  acoession  of 
viflihffs.  In  truth,  they  will  be  largely  repaid.  The  books  supply 
tmpk  information  as  to  the  several  routes ;  and  the  various  and  varied 
attraetiotts  presented  by  each.  Some  will  go  by  "  lone  Gougane  Barra," 
and  win  bear  its  marvellous  legends  in  the  ruined  chapel  that  half  covers 
"the  lone  island:"    others  will  visit  Bantry  Bay  and  its.  imaiediatele 
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neighbour — famous  Glengariff,  proceeding  thence  through  the  poor  town 
of  Kenmare— poverty-stricken  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  to  be  had  almost 
for  the  asking— and,  ascending  a  barren  hill,  will  suddenly  come  in  sight 
of  the  Lakes,  stretched  out  before  them  in  all  their  magnificence  and 
beauty.*  The  Queen  wiU  see  nothing  like  it,  I  am  sure,  in  any  other 
part  of  her  dominions ;  though  upon  those  dominions  the  sun  never  sets. 

To  convey  even  a  limited  idea  of  the  Killamey  Lakes  would  require  a 
volume ;  and  a  volume  has  been  given  to  them — rendering  them,  how- 
ever, but  very  limited  justice,  either  by  pencil  or  pen.  I  envy  those  who 
will  be  there  when  August  is  closing  in,  or  fruitful  September  is  filling  the 
gamers.  What  delights  they  will  enjoy  while  sojourning  at  either  of  the 
comfortable  hotels  that  border  the  "Upper"  or  look  down  on  the 
"  Lower"  lake  !  Yes,  I  envy  the  tourist  his  ride  or  walk  through  the  Gap 
of  Dunloe ;  his  pensive  stroll  through  fair  Inisfallen ;  his  ponderings  in 
melancholy  Mucross ;  his  drive  through  the  beautiful  island  of  Ross,  and 
the  view  from  its  castle — the  Castle  of  the  O'Donoghue;  his  shower 
under  the  Tore  cascade ;  the  ascent  of  Mangerton,  or  it  may  be  the  severer 
toil  by  which  he  reaches  the  summit  of  Carran-tuel,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Ireland ;  and  above  aU,  the  voyage  that  takes  him  through  the  Upper 
Lake,  and  through  the  perilous  passage  of  Brickeen  bridge,  into  Tore  Lake, 
into  the  Lower  Lake,  stopping  an  hour  at  sweet  Glena,  and  another  hour 
at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  listening  to  echoes  that  are  multiplied  a  thousand  fold 
now  loud  as  a  park  of  cannon — ^now  gentle  as  a  seraph's  hymn — 

«« A  wondrous  chime 

Of  Airy  voices  lock'd  in  nnison — 

Faint,  tu  off,  near,  deep,  solemn,  ind  sablime." 

Its  memory  is,  to  me,  like  a  draught  of  pure  water  when  athirst ;  and 
so  it  may  be  to  every  Tourist  who  enjoys  a  scene  so  abundant  in  all  that 
gratifies  the  senses,  touches  the  heart,  and  stirs  the  soul. 

I  am  writing  chiefly  of  Killamey — ^with  its  abundant  attractions  of 
mountain  and  vaUey,  wood  and  plain;  of  all  that  can  make  natural 
scenery  delightful  to  eye  and  mind,  and  which  neither  author  nor 
artist  can  so  describe  as  to  satisfy ;  I  cannot  even  give  a  line  of  space 
to  the  wild  and  grand  sea-coast — the  huge  sea-cliffs  that  keep  out  the 
Atlantic,  all  round  from  Kenmare  Bay  to  Ventry  Harbour,  including  the 
magnificently-picturesque  island  of  Valentia — all  of  which  is  within  a  few 


*  There  is  a  toheme  on  foot  for  bnilding  an  Hotel  near  the  spot.  It  woold  be 
a  vast  acqnttition.  Mr.  George  Preston  White,  the  owner  of  property  in  the 
neighboorhood,  with  a  view  to  fiualitate  the  object,  has  opened  a  road,'of  about  two 
nules,  through  his  estate ;  thns  enabling  tourists  to  drive  all  round  the  Lake ;  it 
has  the  advantage  also  of  opening  new  and  beautiful  scenery  hitherto  unexplored, 
consequently  not  described  in  "  the  books."  The  drive  along  the  valley  of  the 
Owenreagh  river  is  eaid  to  be  deserving  of  especial  notice ;  also  the*drive  to  Loogh 
Brin,  the  scenery  of  which  is  stated  to  be  of  more  alpine  cha^actor  than  aught  eke 
about  the  Lakes.  gitized  by  CjOOglC 
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hours'  drive  of  the  hotel  that  borders  the  Lake,  and  to  which  ah  "  out- 
side car  "  will  convey  the  tourist,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a  mile. 

But  tourists  in  Ireland  will  not  be  limited  for  beauty  to  all-beautiful 
Killamey,  nor  to  the  roads  that  lead  thither — charming  and  varied  as 
they  are.  It  is  but  a  run  now  from  Dublin  to  Connemara ;  the  capital  is 
within  an  hour's  distance  of  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  the  Devil's  Glen,  and 
solemn  Glendalough,  in  Wicklow  county  ;  the  Giant's  Causeway  is 
reached  in  half  a  day ;  and  a  month  will  suffice  to  see  and  examine  all 
the  best  parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  surety  of  ampler  gain  than  could  be 
derived  from  any  continental  trip — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  that 
follow — ^benefits  had  and  conferred. 

But  my  space  is  exhausted :  of  the  much  I  desire  to  say,  I  can  say 
nothing.  If  these  remarks  add  to  the  nutaaber  of  tourists  in  Ireland,  I 
may  anticipate  their  thanks.  I  conclude  these  brief  notices  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  Preface  to  the  Book  I  have  referred  to : — 

"  Those  who  require  relaxation  from  labour,  or  may  be  advised  to  seek 
health  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  climate,  or  search  for  sources  of  novel 
and  rational  amusement,  or  draw  from  change  of  scene  a  stimulus  to  whole- 
some excitement,  or  covet  acquaintance  with  *  the  best  charms '  of  Nature, 
or  wish  to  study  a  people  full  of  original  character— cannot  project  an 
excursion  to  any  part  of  Europe  that  wiU  afford  a  more  ample  recompense.'' 

I  have  dated  my  article,  mainly,  so  far  back  as  1815,  because  my 
memory  of  Ireland  goes  back  so  far;  but  the  reader  must  not  understand 
that  the  changes  adverted  to  are  by  any  means  so  old.*  They  are,  in 
reaHty,  not  much  older  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — some  of  them  not 
half  that  age. 

What  may  happen  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate.  I  will  hazard  a  prophecy — ^Ere  then,  Ireland  wiU  be  the  right 
arm  of  England ! 

I  am  not  beholding  a  vision,  nor  indulging  a  wild  fancy,  if  I  see,  in 
the  prospect — ^not  very  distant — advantages  to  which  those  obtained  from 
time  and  enlightened  policy  are  but  mere  fragments  of  justice  :  bigotry 
loosing  its  hold — ^the  undue  or  baneful  influence  of  one  mind  over  another 
mind  ceasing — ^habits  of  thrift  and  forethought  becoming  constitutional — 
industry  receiving  its  full  recompense— cultivation  passing  over  the  bogs 
and  up  the  mountains — the  law  recognized  as  a  guardian  and  a  protector 
—the  rights  and  duties  of  property  fully  understood  and  acknowledged — 
the  rich  trusting  the  poor,  and  the  poor  confiding  in  the  rich — absenteeism 
no  longer  a  weighty  evil ;  in  a  word,  capital  circulating  freely  and  securely, 
«o  as  to  render  the  vast  natural  resources  of  Ireland  available  to  the 
commercial,  the  agricultural,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  one 
kingdom  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

S,  C.  Hall. 
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LINES 

ox  THE  DEATH  OF  CATHEEINE  (HAYE8)  BUSHXEU- 

But  late  among  us,  with  that  smile  so  tender,* 

Thrilling  the  heurts  of  the  attentive  throng 
With  all  that  Genius  and  tnie  Feeling  render 
To  give  a  chttrm  to  Song. 

Now — gone !  Yet  mourn  her  not :  for  she  rejoices : 

In  the  bright  realm,  to  which  her  soul  has  fled. 
She  joins  her  voice  with  Heaven's  exultant  voices — 
One  of  the  happy  dead ! 

Yet  we  musi  grieve — ^we,  who  are  left  behiBd  her. 

To  lack  companionriiip  so  fine  and  rare ; 
To  feel  a  void  where  we  were  wont  to  find  her — • 
To  miss  her  every- where  I 

As — ^in  some  soft  spring  morning,  dimi  and  early— ^ 

Ere  yet  the  daylight  hae  di^raed  the  dark — > 
SoarSig  aloft  above  the  meadows  pearly 
We  hear  the  trilling  lark ; 

Our  ear  the  mounting  melody  still  follows 

Towering  in  oirdes  on  its  pinions  strong^ 
Till  an  abrupt  and  sudden  silence  swallows 
The  clear  yet  distant  song ! 

Thus  we — her  voice  within  our  hearts  still  ringing"-^ 
Scarce  feel  our  loss  in  full — 4)ut,  doubting,  sigh— 
'*  She  is  not  dead.     We  have  but  misled  her  aingingi 
She  was  so. near  the  sky!" 

T.IL 


*  ThoM  who  remember  Mrs.  Bashnell  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  pecxdiarly  sweet 
smile  with  which  she  greeted  the  applnose  that  never  fkiled  to  follow  hec  song. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  AM  III 
ITNITED  KINGDOM. 

ToB  netoms  for  Iceland  and  Soodand,  reoendy  made  public,  ooiiiplei»  the* 
Census  Abstracts  for  the  United  Kingdom.  These  returns  wUl  haw  to  be 
xe^caMt  and  pia?ed^  and  moulded  into  a  hundred  useful  forms  of  sntionali 
statistics,  before  they  are  finally  given  in  dbtail  to  the  people,  some  twO'  or 
three  years  hence.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  number  of  indiwtduafe^ 
in  the  land,  with  the  houses^they  occupy,  is  roughly  given ;  and  by  adding 
that  fot  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  number  for  England  and  Wales,  already 
stated  (ante  page  21),  we  find  that„  on  the  night  of  the  7th  April  last,  these 
were,  throughout  the  kingdom,  including  soldiers  and  sailoi»  abroad, 
2^,049,540  persons,  against  27,495,297  in  IS51..  This  shows  an.  in<- 
crease  throughout  the  British  Isles  of  5*7  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  it  ia 
uot  to  be  denied  that  so  comparatively  small  an  augmentation  is  a  disapr* 
pointment.  It  is  true  that  the  increase  is  double  that  of  the  ten  y»oi% 
ended  in  I85I ;  but  ti^n,  those  ten  years  included  in  their  cyde  the  learM 
yeacs  of  famine  \dien  the  potato  disease  depopulated  whole  distrietsw  and 
caused  a  falling-^oiff  in  the  period  of  1,622,739  in  Ireland  alone.  During 
the  deeade  just  e]q)iEied,  England  has  raised  its  numbers  12^  per  cent. ; 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  hope  that  Scotland  would  have  borne  soma  fair 
proportion  to  that  inciaase^,  while  Ireland,  even  i^  with  its  emigration^  un^- 
ahk  to  add  to  its  peculation,  might  at  least  have  held  its  own. 

These  anticipations  hav&  not  been  fulfilled.  SooUand,  whether  from 
the  defects  of  its  marriage  lawts,.  ficom  the  poverty  of  the  Highlands,  or 
the  intemperance  bf  too  many  of  its  sons,  has  only  increased,  ^ce  1851, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  And  Ireland,  either  from  the  extent  of  its  emigra^ 
tioo^of  in  consequence  of  slow  recovery,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade, 
from  the  terrible  social  effects  of  the  famine,  and  the  disquieting  results  of 
political  trouble,  has  actually  lost  787,482  of  its  population — equivalent 
to  12  per  cent.,,  and  as  high  a  rate  as  the  increase  in  England.  Scotland, 
with  its  wondeifully  dimimshad  rate  of  increase,  is  a  puzzle.  Like  Eng- 
land, its  ftifirinniim  rate  of  augmentation  was  in  the  ten.  years  ending  1821, 
when  it  reached.  16  per  oeut.  Sinoe  then  the  pcopordon  has  fallen — more 
rapidly  than  in  the  southern  kiagdom; — to  10  per  cent,  for  the  decade 
ending  in  185.1;.  but  so  sadden  a  lowering  from  the  latter  rate  as  to  6 
psr  cent,  in  I'S^I  is  really  surprising  and  most  difficult  to  account  for. 
Some  great  social  cause  must  be.  at  the  root  of  it ;  and  veiy  fit  occupation* 
will  it  be  for  the  sooialeconomist  to  devote  some  years  to  come  to  searching^ 
Sor  the  iampient  eviV  which,  if  it  grow,  must  lead  to  stagnation,  and  perhaps 
decxeasa,  Evcaai  atagimtion  in  a  couutcy  like  Scotland,  with  hundreds  of 
iaLLe&  oi  haaeof  moor  wd  unproductive,  mountain — mmk  of  which  science 
BugjlLt  renden  profitably  habitable — ^is.  a  sign  of  sapid  deoa^  and  of  such 
a,fiEdling>-a£  in  the  spirit  of  tjia  peaple,.  that  little  hopeoould  bsientertaizksd 
of  the  loB^  sumval  of  thaip  diiiiastive.nationality;   Weinll  hope  for^ better 
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things,  however.  The  mountains  should  be  made  to  produce  more  sustaining 
food  than  "  mountain  dew,"  and  those  vast  tracks,  without  an  inhabitant 
to  awake  the  solitude  so  sacred  in  the  sportsman's  eyes,  must  be  made  to 
resound  more  and  more  again  with  human  tread,  as  man  drives  the  stately 
stag  and  the  innumerable  grouse  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  and 
reclaims  the  moor  to  agriculture  and  industry.  Advancing  science  has 
subdued  the  morass,  the  sandy  heath,  and  the  slimy  meer :  it  is  not,  then, 
for  science  to  quail  before  the  barren  aspect  or  hard  climate  of 

''  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild ;" 
whose  wastes  may,  by  persevering  energy  and  skill,  be  made  to  furnish 
crops  that  shall,  at  least,  do  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

Ireland,  though  absolutely  worse  in  its  return,  is  relatively  better  in 
the  prospect :  for  we  know  by  the  annual  agricultural  statistics,  by  the 
Rejistrar-General*s  returns,  by  the  decrease  of  pauperism  and — I  am 
delighted  to  add — of  crime,  that  from  1851,  to  this  time,  things  have 
steadily  improved ;  so  that,  from  a  state  of  scarcely  mitigated  wretchedness, 
she  has  regained  a  position,  not  prosperous,  perhaps,  when  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  but  prosperity  itself,  when  compared  with  her  previous 
condition.  Hundreds  of  acres  come  annually  as  fresh  offerings  to  Ceres  : 
that  blasting  epidemic,  the  potato  disease,  though  unhappily  far  from 
eradicated,  confines  its  ravages  within  narrower  limits  as  years  roll  on,  and  - 
the  progressive  improvement  seems  to  point  to  its  ultimate  extinction. 
Except  in  a  few  bad  districts,  outrage  against  life  and  property  is  now 
uncommon ;  and  the  Irishman  seems  to  be  gradually  becoming  a  peaceable, 
industrious  member  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom  the  shillalah  will  soon 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Still,  to  lose  12  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  ten  years  represents  either  a  wholesale  emigration,  or  a  state  of  internal 
misfortune  difficult  to  be  imagined  within  the  Three  Kingdoms.  France 
has  remained  nearly  stationary  in  her  numbers  since  the  commencement  of 
the  century ;  and  that  is  accounted  no  small  misfortune  for  her.  But 
France,  when  the  century  opened,  had  to  contend  with  the  echoes  of  a 
sanguinary  revolution,  still  fraught  with  awfiil  memories,  and  immediately 
afterwards  she  plunged  into  the  annihilating  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the 
bulk  of  her  adult  male  population  found  a  glorious,  though  useless,  death. 
Ireland  has  had  no  such  overwhelming  ^efs  of  long  continuance ;  but 
she  has  been  weakened  by  a  succession  of  illiberal  government,  foUowed 
by  a  famine.  As  regards  the  last  ten  years,  emigration  accounts  for  the 
loss  of  1,230,986  of  her  children,  who,  had  they  remained,  would  have 
changed  the  total  decrease  of  population  now  recorded  into  an  increase — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  juvenile  progeny  whom  many  of  them  would  have 
contributed  to  the  national  numbers.  This  emigration,  moreover,  repie- 
sents  only  those  emigrants  who  have  lefl  for  foreign  parts ;  but  there  is 
probably  a  great  n\unber,  in  addition,  of  Irishmen  who,  since  1851,  have 
domiciled  themselves  in  England — seeking  from  English  capital  a  field 
for  industry  which  could  find   little  employment   in  the  sister  island. 
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WTiat  the  number  of  these  latter  is,  cannot  be  told  until  the  detailed 
Keport  of  the  English  Census  is  published ;  but  whatever  the  amount  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  so  much  gain  to  the  Irish  population,  and  as  so 
much  off  the  total  of  English  increase. 

Irehind  is  the  only  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  which  a  Beli- 
gious  census  has  been  taken :  it  is  needless  to  ask  why  a  similar  enumera- 
tion has  not  been  made  in  England  and  Scotland.  Too  many  jarring 
interests  existed,  the  representatives  of  which,  perhaps,  were  more 
willing  to  allow  their  conflicts  to  go  on  darkly  than  to  have  the  light  of 
certainty  thrown  upon  their  relative  numbers,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
possible  exhibition  of  unadmitted  defeat.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  seem  each  to  have  anticipated  a  victory,  and 
therefore  allowed  the  question  of  numerical  proportion  to  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  actual  numbers.  To  which  side  the  victory,  after  all, 
inclines,  or  rather  which  denomination  has  most  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  reliable  Eeligious  census,  and  the  subsequent  enormous 
emigration,  as  well  as  the  famine,  have  tended  to  throw  all  comparisons  of 
the  two  periods  into  confusion.  The  actual  numbers  were  as  follow : — 
Catholics  poll  most — a  result  to  be  expected — viz.,  4,490,583  :  the 
Established  Church  next— 678,661 ;  the  Protestant  Dissenters  follow 
with  586,563 ;  then  "  all  other  persuasions."  except  Jews,  are  aggregated, 
and  show  8,414 ;  while  Jews  themselves  muster  but  322.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  at  present  outnumber  the  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  in  rather  more  than  the  proportion  of  7  to  2.  Of 
the  Dissenters  the  great  bulk  give  allegiance  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
viz.,  529,000;  there  are  44,500  Methodists;  and  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakere  number  together  about  13,000.  The  8,414  of 
"  other  persuasions  "  belong  to  a  long  list  of  religions,  each  with  a  mere 
handful  of  adherents.  Thus,  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  but  little 
outnumbers  the  others  Protestants,  is  not  one-sixth  as  numerous  as  the 
Catholics,  and  represents  but  11*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population :  as 
it  possesses,  notwithstanding,  the  entire  Chureh  endowment,  its  clergy  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  fare  amiss. 

At  the  time  of  the  census,  there  were,  in  all  the  United  Eangdom, 
about  5,370,000  houses :  the  number  of  persons  dwelling  in  each  house, 
on  an  average,  varied  considerably  in  the  three  countries,  Scotland  seem- 
ing to  put  most,  viz.,  7*5 — ^while  England  only  located  5*1 — ^in  a  single 
habitation,  and  Ireland  not  more  than  5*5.  Of  course,  this  return  of 
houses  is  worth  little,  unless  we  know  the  average  number  of  rooms 
in  a  house;  and  as  this  might  vary  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  above  figures,  it  may  happen  that  the  crowding  is  least,  instead 
of  greatest,  in  Scotland.  As,  however,  people  usually  pack  themselves 
together  more  closely  as  the  climate  becomes  colder,  it  seems  probable 
that  these  averages  are  not  far  from  showing  the  truth ;  in  wjbdch  case 
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it  will  follow  that  the  houses  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land are  on  an  average  of  about  similar  oapaoitj. 

A  curious  fact  becomes  evident  on  oon^paring  tiie  three  oensua  re- 
turns, and  that  is  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  tiie  sexes.  In 
England,  to  100  males,  there  are  105  females;  in  Scotland,  110 
females ;  and  in  Ireland,  106.  From  these  it  seems  that  22  ladies  in 
England  have  as  good  a  chanoe  of  marrying — ^if  all  other  conditions 
were  similar — as  21  in  Scotland;  but  oUier  conditions  are  not  similar, 
and  the  Scotch  ladies  have  far  greater  obstades  to  contend  with  in 
the  hymeneal  competition  than  their  mere  excess  of  numbers,  espe* 
dally  in  regard  to  tiie  Scotch  code  of  marriage  law,  which  is  believed 
to  have  a  most  powerfidly  ii^uiious  effect. 

Ten  years  more  must,  roll  by  ene  we  have  again  an  opportunity  <^ 
testing  l^e  growth  of  our  population :  death  will  have  claimed  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  yet  mon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  births  will 
probably  have  introduced  straggling  atoms  to  the  mass,  teeming  witii 
life,  of  people  who  own  the  sway  of  England's  sovereign.  Kings 
throughout  the  world  will  have  passed  away,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
present  aspect  of  a£Fairs,  revolutions,  big  with  mighty  results  to  affee^ 
all  time,  will  have  burst  like  overwhelming  thunder-clouds  over  Europe 
and  America.  Who  shall  say  how  even  the  British  population  will  be 
circumstanced  in  1S71  ?  WUl  t^e  Western  nations  remain  like  brothen^ 
linked  together  in  commerce  and  their  true  interests?  Or  will  in- 
ternecine, unreasoning  strifs,  aoeompanied  by  the  proud  stmgg^  for 
home's  independence,  ha^e  devastated  the  fair  plains  of  France  or  Eng- 
land ?  In  ten  years'  time,  where  will  be  the  United  States  ? — ^wh^re  the 
Austrian  Empire  ? — will  Schleswig-Holstein  still  be  a  bone  of  oontention  ? 
Will  Italy  be  a  nation  united  and  strong?  or  will  it  have  reverted  to 
priest-beridden  anarchy?  Will  India  yet  be  tranquil,  in  increasing 
prosperity  ?  Will  the  Danubian  provinces  still  send .  forth  tiieir  com  by 
fleets-fun?  and,  nearer  home,  will  our  masses  stiU  be  the  quiet^  contented 
people  of  to-day  ?  On  these,  and  a  thousand  ot^er  contingencies,  wheel 
mthin  wheel,  depend  the  destinies  of  the  nation;  and,  as  diings  now 
stand,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  say  what  will  be 
the  rate  of  increase,  or  the  social  division,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  when,  ten  years  hence,  the  enumerator  shall  again  pursue  his 
course  from  door  to  door. 
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IN  COZY  NOOK. 


A    GREAT    TRIAL. 

BY  MBS.  8.  C,  HALL. 

Thbbe  young  thinge  were  with  me  in  tiie  £Bir  oomer,  beHiml  the  heavy  drapery 
of  the  window  that  opens  into  the  conservatory.  I  had  one  of  the  dogs  on 
my  lap,  and  had  just  turned  out  ihe  other,  who  had  made  two  deliberate 
attempts  to  bite  Benjy's  logs.  She  oould  not  succeed,  because  her  mouth 
is  too  small  to  take  into  it  anything  larger  than  the  smallest  finger  of 
a  baby's  hand — and  that  I  hope  she  may  never  have  a  chance  of  doing. 
But  thougb  Benjy  is  a  brave,  bluff  little  fellow,  and  a  dear  Mend  of  mine, 
his  round  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  he  confessed  he  did  not  like  to  have  that 
*'  wee  white  dog  barking  at,  and  twiddling  her  teeth  round  his  stockings." 
So  I  turned  her  out.  One  of  my  other  Mends  wa»  a  slim  young  lady  who 
had  just  laid  down  her  bow  and  arrows  and  taken  off  a  pretty,  modest,  lady- 
like hat.  I  have  said  the  hat  was  pretty;  consa^[uently  my  readers  imagine 
that  in  shape  it  was  not  like  a  "  pork  pie,"-***I  have  said  it  was  *'  modest,'' 
and  they  are  convinced  it  oould  not  have  been  what  James  (jk>ugh  (my 
other  young  friend)  calls  a  **  brazen  Jitce^^*  and  that  is  a  better  name  than 
*'  pork  pie^'  for  what  is  equally  unfeminine  and  ungraoefid.  My  two  elder 
friends  were  much  fatigued,  so  they  got  into  two  comfortable  chairs,  one 
at  each  side  of  me,  while  poor  Benjy — whom  I  fear  his  elders  had  fagged 
dreadfully  by  insisting  on  his  running  after,  and  finding,  the  arrows  tibat 
did  not  go  into  the  target,  much  less  into  the  bull's  eye — sat  on  an 
ottoman  between  us  three,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  his  third  bun.  I 
am  sure  you  will  believe  that  Benjy  was  tired. 

James  Gough  declared  we  had  made  a  **  Cozy  Nook,"  and  Emily  sug- 
gested I  should  tell  them  a  story. 

*^  Ci^ital ! "  exdaimed  Jame»— '' the  very  thing ;  but  please  let  it  be  a  true 
stery !  not  one  made  out  of  your  own  head;  your  head  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"  Then  how  can  I  tell  it  ?  " 

Emily  laughed.  "  Now  don't  sneer,  3iiss  Emily,  please.  Mrs.  Hall  knows 
very  well  what  I  mean— ^I  want  facts,"  added  the  young  gentleman,  drawing 
himself  up  in  a  very  young-mannish  manner. 

"  Then  how  many  stories  does  your  highness  require  P"  I  asked,  laughing. 
*A  You  say  you  want  Jwitt.  I  think  one  fact  would  be  as  much  as  you  have 
pelienioe  to  listm  to  at  atiBM«" 

"I  hope,"  he  added,  widi  an  aflbotation  of  meekness  finreign  to  his  nature, 
<<  I  hope  to  hear  something  every  bit  true,  and  that  aotually  happened." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said ;  **  then  I  will  tell  you  something  every  bit  true, 
and  that  aotually  happened.    I  will  change  nothing'  except  the  names." 

<<  I  don't  want  them  changed  "  said  the  inq>eiious  boy; 

"  Then  "  said  I,  resolutely,  "  I  will  not  tell  the  story : "  and?  to  prove  I 
wae  in  earnest,  I  leaned  back  in  my  comer,  and  reopened  Hie  book  I  had 
closed  when  my  young  fnmdB  eotesed. 

"For  shame,  James !"  whimpered  Emily,  '^ihat  ie  not  the  wayiio  speilt'* 
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"  It  is  not,"  said  my  impulsive  friend,  **  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  way  to  speak. 
I  beg  your  pardon ;  tell  the  story  without  the  name.  What  does  a  name 
signify,  as  long  as  the  story  is  true  ?  " 

**  There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  and  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  a  boy, 
and  his  name  was  Richcurd.  Yes,  I  shall  call  him  Richard — it  is  more  unlike 
his  real  name  than  any  other  I  can  at  this  moment  think  of ;  and  I  have 
assured  you  his  name  is  the  only  fiction  in  the  story.  He  was  a  very  fine 
boy;  one  of  those  who,  with  well-developed  heads,  and  strong  brows,  make 
their  way  well  in  the  world,  if  they  have  had  the  blessing  of  good  and 
honourable  parents  to  teach  them  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  honour  and  dishonour,  and  above  all,  *  that  the  peace  of  God  passeth 
all  understanding.' " 

**  Was  he  handsome  P"  inquired  Emily. 

*'Psha!''  said  James,  "that  is  so  like  a  girl — ^was  he  a  tall,  straight, 
well-built  fellow,  like " 

**  You— you  want  to  say,"  put  in  Emily. 

"  Ideas  of  beauty  differ,  my  dear  Emily.  His  features  were  rather 
small — ^hiseycs  frank  and  fearless;  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  determination 
about  his  mouth ;  and  though  not  tall,  James,  he  was  what  I  dare  say 
you  would  consider  *  well-built,*  upon  the  best  Eton  principles.  His 
family  were  highly  respected — though,  before  his  birth,  they  had  fallen  from 
riches  to  poverty — ^that  is,  comparative  poverty.  They  could  not  send  their 
sons  to  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges ;  they  could  not  give  them 
professions ;  so  they  determined  to  give  them  good  trades." 

I  saw  Jemmie's  lip  curl,  while  Emily  tossed  the  ribbon  of  her  hat  over 
with  her  forefinger.  I  did  not  notice  eitiier  of  the  movements — I  understood 
what  they  meant. 

"My  friend  went  to  his  trade  thankfully;  he  knew  his  parents  had 
done  the  best  they  could  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to  do  what  they 
wished.  He  resolutely  endeavoured  to  perform  his  duty ;  but  he  wrote 
a  cramped  hand,  and  was  a  miserable  accountant.  He  knew  these  were 
faults ;  he  did  not  attempt  either  to  justify  or  excuse  them,  but  endeavoured 
to  improve.  He  never  said,  ^  Well,  I  write  as  dearly  as  most  people ;'  or, 
*  I  hate  arithmetic !'  falling  back  on  the  old  tag, — 

*  Hultiplioation  is  my  Taxation, 
DiviiBioii  is  twice  as  bad ; 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me; 
And  fractions  set  me  mad.' 

He  never  said  his  '  pen  was  bad,'  but  took  care  to  mend  it ;  and  would  sit 
up  half  the  night  over  an  account,  rather  than  doubt  its  oorreotness !  in  fact, 
a  doubt  on  the  subject  would  prevent  his  sleeping.  He  was  conscientious  in 
all  things ;  and  whatever  he  did,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  tried  to  do 
it  well." 

"  Does  he  write  a  good  hand  now  ?"  inquired  Jemmie. 

"  Not  a  graceftily  free  hand,  but  as  clear  as  his  own  ways, —those  who 
run  can  read." 

(I  do  not  want  to  make  it  public,  but  Jemmie  writes  very  badly ;  and 
what  is  worse,  justifies  a  bad  hand  as  "  gentlemanly.") 

'<  Well,  he  triedy  and  tried,  and  he  improved ;  but  hi^  employer,  a 
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kind,  reasoning  and  reasonable  man,  saw  that,  though  his  hands  were,  his 
heart  was  not,  in  the  business ;  and  he  told  as  much  to  his  mother  when, 
one  night,  he  accompanied  Richard  home.  He  also  told  her  the  boy  was 
honest,  truthful,  industrious,  and  honourable ;  but  he  never  saw  him  look 
happj  unless  he  got  a  lump  of  plaster  to  make  dolls  for  the  children.  He 
could  mould  plaster  or  putty  into  anything ;  and  he  thought  he  would  live 
on  bread  and  water  for  a  week,  if,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  were  permitted  to  go 
to  the  British  Museum,  or  see  the  monuments  in  JjVestminster  Abbey." 

"  Clear  desire  to  become  a  sculptor,"  said  James,  "  and  that  is  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gentleman." 

'*  Does  the  gentleman  make  the  profession,  or  the  profession  the  gentle- 
man, James  ?"  I  inquired. 

'*  The  profession  the  gentleman,  I  suppose." 

**  Then  Richard's  choosing  the  profession  made  him  a  gentleman,  did  it? 
— or  cannot  you  mount,  and  see  that  Gtod  had  given  him  a  much  higher 
((ift  than  riches  or  worldly  gentlemanliness  could  bestow  I  I  never  heard 
how  it  was  brought  about,  but  in  some  few  months  Richard  found  himself  in 
a  huge  bam-like  place,  in  the  midst  of  hewn  and  unhewn  blocks  of  marble, 
and  finished  and  unfinished  plaster  figures — some  with  heads,  and  some 
without — arms  and  noses,  and  fingers  and  toes,  of  gigantic  proportions 
hanging  from  the  walls — some  busts,  enveloped  in  wet  drapery,  and  others 
standing-  out  in  all  their  beautiful  freshness,  before  the  dust  of  London  had 
deepened  their  shadows  or  *  toned  down '  their  lights.  There  he  was  *  in 
his  glory,'  chiselling  away  among  many  other  young  and  old  fellows,  all  as 
dusty  as  millers — all  in  caps,  like  confectioners — all  '  workers ;'  some  con- 
tent to  toil  on,  mere  labourers  in  the  profession,  well  satisfied  to  work  out 
the  ideas  of  others,  without  having  an  idea,  or  a  desire  for  an  idea,  of  their 
own ;  others — ^young,  ardent,  working  with  brain  and  hand — ^resolved  to  '  do 
something,  some  day ' — ^building  such  lofty  castles  in  the  air,  that  any  one, 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  will  is  more  than  half  the  end,  would  have  felt 
assured,  if  they  could  have  peeped  into  Richard's  head,  and  the  heads  of  one 
or  two  others  in  that  great  studio,  that  *  some  day '  the  mighty  world  of 
London  would  draw  together  to  admire  and  applaud  the  creation  of  such  a 
combination  of  genius  and  industry."  , 

"  Do  you  really  believe,"  interrupted  James,  "  that  the  will  is  more  than 
half  the  end  f "  The  boy's  colour  brightened,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  while  he 
asked  the  question. 

« I  DO — a  noble,  elevated  will,  working,  and  trusting  in  God's  assistance 
to  attain  a  high  and  right  purpose,  may  have  much  to  encounter ;  may 
have  slips  and  falls,  and  discouragements  and  vexations,  and  disappoint* 
ments;  but  that  will — ^trusting  to  what  I  have  said,  and  working  as 
Bichard  worked,  and  as  I  could  name  to  you  half  a  score  of  our  now 
unrivalled  sculptors  have  worked,  and  are  working  still — must  attain  the 
end." 

James  shook  his  head.  '*  I  hope  so.  If  I  were  sure  of  it,  I  would  go  on 
as  I  have  done  for  a  long  time,  *  willing^  to  be  a  field-marshal, — ^but  I  have 
not  got  a  commission." 

<*  Ah,  James,  we  must  have  a  war  before  you  become  a  field-marshal ; 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  imagination  and  firmness  of  your  own  brain,  or 
the  work  of  your  own  hands."  Digitized  by  GoOgtc 
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James  felt  this  to  be  true,  and  subsided,  quietly  requeating  mt  4o 
go  on. 

'^  Richard  was  considered  to  hb  fortunately  placed,  in  the  house  of  a 
sculptor  whose  ability  to  create  and  instruct  was  believed  in  by  many ;  he 
had  a  lai^e  and  intelligent  family  around  him,  and  reoeived  a  number  of 
pupils-'^ome  rich,  and  some  like  Richard,  poor,  very  poor,  in  podoet. 
Richard  hungered  and  thirsted  after  knowledge ;  he  was  considered  by  his 
companions  as  '  a  fellow  s^  to  get  on  in  all  things ;'  he  was  diligent--->tb«t 
was  one  of  ike  best  stepping-stones  to  the  end  he  had  in  Tiew. 

''One  of  the  pupils  had,  everybody  said,  more  money  Hian  wit— be  *w«i 
a  *  Jemmy  Jessamy  of  a  fellow' — spent  an  hour  or  two  every  evening 
brushing  the  dust  out  of  his  perfumed  hair,  and  more  than  once  had  tried  the 
possibility  of  chipping — i,  e.  woddng — ^in  gloves  I  He  was  fond  <rf  luxuries, 
and  empty  gimcracks  were  frequently  discovered  in  his  bedroom ;  and  was 
op^y  '  snubbed '  by  the  students,  who  did  not  care  for  bis  money,  nor  the 
<  connections '  he  was  fond  of  speaking  about.  Richard  held  him  in  sove- 
reign contempt,  and  he  returned  it  by  unfeeling  jests  at  Richard's  poverty. 
This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  some  time,  when  one  of  the  daugbters 
of  the  house  said  she  had  lost  a  ring.  It  was  sought  for  every  where ;  but 
could  not  be  found.  Servants  are  generally  the  first  to  be  suspected — and 
this  I  think  very  cruel;  but  so  it  was  in  this  case — though  the  kouse- 
maid  had  lived  some  years  in  the  family.  The  suspicion,  however,  died  oat. 
And  then  another  trinket  has  gone.  In  this  instance  the  young  lady  knew 
where  it  had  been  left ;  and  as  the  housemaid  was  out  for  a  holiday,  fAe 
escaped  all  blame-— this  time. 

'*  All  agreed  that  some  one  in  liie  house  must  be  the  thief;  and  Jeasaniy 
insinuated  that  poverty  created  great  temptations,  and  Ridiard— poor 
Richard ! — ^was  decidedly  the  poorest  of  the  pupils ; — ^the  other  dsy  be  had 
not  money  to  pay  for  a  letter  from  the  countiy !  Then  came  observatieiia. 
Richard  was  very  poor.  He  never  went  like  the  other  lads  to  4ay 
amusement-  he  never  cared  to  see  anything  or  have  anything.  Fond 
as  he  was  of  reading,  he  never  subscribed  to  a  library.  The  '  Jemmy 
Jessamy'  sighed  and  said,  'No  one  should  judge  harshly  of  ^e  poor; 
poverty  was  a  great  temptation  I'  ^At  first,  the  family  put  -aiway  1^ 
idea  indignantly  that  Richard  had  taken  the  trii^ets.;  but  another 
loss  made  them  think — Gould  it  be  the  j9oor  pupil  P  And  he  saw  tke 
cloud  of  suspicion  darkening.  He  fancied  he  was  even  '  talked  at.'  What 
he  suffered,  neither  you  nor  I  can  imagine.  It  was  a  great — great  trial. 
Full  of  his  young  imaginings  of  future  distinction — his  proud  reaoiv^  le 
suffer  any  privation  rather  than  incur  a  debt  or  involve  his  motker^^with 
taste  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  consequently  expensive,  he  had  scourged 
himself  to  avoid  temptations,  and  could  ill  brook  suspicion." 

"  I  know  what  I  i^ould  have  done,"  broke  in  James.  **  1  would  hmve 
pitched  into  that  Jemmy  Jessamy!  I'd  have  chiselled  him  in  glovo»-*4[ 
would!" 

'^  And  then  they  would  have  said  that  Richard  was  a  ruffian  as  well  as<a 
thief;  for  *  Jessamy'  was  just  the  pretty  fellow  to  make  himself  agreeable 
in  the  drawing-room-^he  was  a  little  UMisieal,  and  always  ready,  and  Well 
dressed,  to  be  of  any  small  service. 

**  All  the  time  Richard  was,  I  have  said,  suffering  merer&an  you  or  I 
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can  imagine.  Sis  rtrial  was  widi  bim  day  and  mghi.  Among  the  students 
was  one  good  fellow,  who  esteemed  Richard  as  he  deserved,  and  who,  with- 
out having  an  idea  of  who  was  'the  thief  in  the  house '  (for  the  rohberies 
continned  at  intervals),  had  firm  faith  in  Eiohard.;  he  made  common  cause 
with  him,  and  helped  him  to  contend  against  the  feelings  that  were  under- 
mining his  health — ^aet  length  even  his  oonMenoe  seemed  to  fall  away.  Had 
he  not  loved  his  profession  dearly,  he  would  have  run  away,  done  anything, 
to  escape  from  the  studio  which  at  'first  had  been  to  him  such  a  field  of 
enjoyment  and  hope.  Every  possible  plan  was  ladd  to  discover  -the  thief,  but 
in  vain ;  and  Eiohaid  became  ao  ill  tiiat  a  Mend  persuaded  him  to  accept 
a  relative'B  offer,  and  go  a  coasting  voyage  as  far  as  Portsmouth.  <  The 
sea  air  will  brace  you  iqi,'  he  said,  *  and  you  will  return  to  ns  a  new 
man. 

"  *My  belief  is,  I  shall  return  no  more,'  was  the  reply ;  *  yet  how  could 
I  meet  my  mother,  with  snoh  a  foul  suspicion  hanging  round  me  ? '  6uch 
was  the  belief  in  that  home  of  our  friend's  guilt,  that  some  of  its  members 
passed  him  on  the  stairs  without  a  good  by ;  and  when  he  was  gone  whispered 
among  themselves,  '  that  Ms  ill  looks  were  the  result  of  a  guilty  conscience.' 
The  voyage  did  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  serve  him  much ;  but  it  gave  him 
time  to  think,  and  the  result  was,  perfect  confidence  that,  suffer  what  he 
might,  God  would  prove  his  innocence.  With  this  conviction  he  returned 
to  London.  It  was  night !  he  was  in  the  well-known  street,  and  there  was 
the  weU-knotm  house :  the  usual  lights  were  in  t3te  drawing-room ;  the 
usual  music,  which  sometimes  penetrated  the  studio,  stnick  on  his  ear :  he 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  house  several  times,  but  had  not  sufficient 
courage  to  mount  the  steps.  At  last,  slowly,  he  turned  again,  and,  recalling 
the  belief  that '  God. would  prove  his  innocenoe,'  seized  the  knocker.  His 
hand  refuted  to  do  its  office — ^he  could  not  raise  it.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opened:  a  fellow  pupil,  of  course  not  knowing  he  was  there,  was 
coming  out!  Seeing,  as  he  supposed,  a  stranger,  he  drew  back.  Eichard 
advanced.  The  moment  he  recognized  him  he  seized  him  round  the  neck, 
exclaiming,  <  Oh,  Dick,  Dick,  thank  God  the  thief  is  found ! — ^the  thief  is 
found!' 

**  It  was  too  much  for  Eichard— he  fainted." 

**  Bravo !"  exclaimed  James.  **  Well  that  is  glorious, — ^but  who  was  the 
thief  ?    Now,  who  was  the  thief  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?" 

**  What— JessamyP" 

**  Yes." 

"  And  that  was  the  end  of  his  hair-brushing  and  perfumery,  and  pretti- 
ness,  and  chiselling  in  gloves .'"  exclaimed  James. 

"  But  how  was  it  found  out  ?"  inquired  Emily. 

"  One  of  the  yonng  ladies  went  up  in  a  great  hurry  to  her  bed -room  to 
wash  her  hands,  and  of  course  took  off  her  rings,  whicli  she  placed  on  the 
dressing-table.  She  ran  quickly  down,  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  rings : 
but  the  memory  of  their  recent  losses  came  upon  her ;  and  though  they  had 
all  observed  that  *  since  Eichard  went,  nothing  had  been  stolen,'  yet  she 
flew  back  when  only  half  way  down.  She  was  so  light  that  her  foot- 
steps made  no  sound,  and  who  should  she  meet  coming  out  of  the  room 
but  *  Jemmy  Jessamy.'     A  glance  at  her  toilet  told  her  the  rings  were  ' 
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gone.     She  was  a  brave  girl,  and  seizing  him  by  the  wrists,  exclaimed — 
*  Give  me  my  rings  P 

**  The  poor  trembling  wretch  delivered  them  immediately,  and  whined 
out  an  entreaty  that  *  she  would  not  tell ;  that  he  had  taken  them  in  jest ; ' 
but  she  acoused  him  loudly  of  former  thefts,  and  declared  that  if  he  did  not 
confess  at  once,  she  would  send  for  a  constable.  By  this  time  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  assembled,  and  she  not  only  told  her  story,  but  made 
him  repeat  his  confession  before  them.*' 

At  this  James  Gbugh's  delight  knew  no  bounds, — he  sprang  up  and  clapped 
his  hands,  and  declared  ''that  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  he'd  like  to 
marry."  This  outcry  woke  little  Benjy,  who  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes, 
saying,  **  Another  arrow  I — where,  Emmy  P"  James  patted  him  as  he  would 
have  patted  a  puppy,  and  told  him  to  go  to  sleep,  and  then  inquired — 

"  What  did  Richard  do  to  him  ?" 

''  Richard  had  had  his  trial ;  but  I  will  tell  you  of  his  bevexge.  He 
has  fought  the  battle  of  life  and  art  bravely,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  bat 
ever  bearing  onwards  towards  the  excellence,  which  he  at  first  imagined 
and  now  has  achieved.  What  he  tcilled  he  has  accomplished, — ^he  has  had 
his  contests,  and  has  come  off  victorious. 

''  The  oilier  day  a  poor  dilapidated  man  knocked  at  his  door,  and  asked 
to  see  him. 

''The  sculptor,  now  a  'prosperous  gentleman,'  came  to  him,  and  ques* 
tioned  him  as  to  what  he  wanted.  He  had  no  remembrance  of  the  man,  but 
he  knew  the  voice. 

"  Without  clothes,  without  food,  and  friendless,  the  Jessamy  thief 
petitioned  for  the  relief  of  his  various  wants,  and  even  called  to  mind  that 
they  had  been  '  fellow  pupils.' " 

"Oh I  What  a  despicable  sneak,"  quoth  James.  "But  what  did 
Richard?" 

"  He  acted  according  to  his  Christian  creed.  He  clothed  him,  and  fed 
him,  and  '  ministered  imto  him ;'  he  had  long  since  forgiven  him  I" 

That  was  his  eevenoe  ! 
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LONDON'S    lEON    BELT. 


HE  railway,  as  compared 
to  the  old  coach  road, 
presents  but  a  mono- 
tonous series  of  bridges, 
tunnels,  embankments, 
and  cuttings :  and  vast 
and  magnificent  as  are 
these  works,  they  fail,  in 
a  rapidly  passing  view,  to 
impress  their  grandeur 
upon  the  eye,  which  is 
fatigued  with  the  endless 
recurrence  of  gravel,  and 
iron,  and  brick.  Tet, 
railway  works  are  among 
the  most  stupendous  of  the  triumphs  wrought  by  man — ^trophies  of  vic- 
tory gained  by  energy  and  intelligence  over  inert  obstructive  matter :  and, 
viewed  historically,  the  construction  of  the  works  on  a  single  line,  such  as 
that  from  London  to  Holyhead,  will  reckon  as  a  feat  compared  with 
which  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Appian  Way,  or  the  great  Ilomaa 
Aqueducts  will  appear  but  insignificant.  So  it  is  in  writing  about  Bail- 
ways  ;  in  practice  they  require  solid  structure,  strength  rather  than  orna- 
ment, and  in  treating  of  them  there  is  no  room  for  imagination:  the 
description  must  be  minute,  and  hard,  and  dry.  At  starting,  therefore,  I 
win  state  that  this  article  will  be  entertaining  only  in  proportionJ^jtiie 
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magnitude  of  tlie  interests  concerned — the  railways  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  metropolitan  population.  London  is  the  apple  of  Great  Britain's  eye» 
its  centra  of  action,  the  focus  of  ite  wealthy  and  the  type  of  its  character. 
The  great  railways,  diverging  into  fhe  land  in  all  directions,  are  the  arteries 
carrying  the  life-blood  of  Hie  nation  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities. 
The  railwsy  system  in  I^ndon,  dengaed  to  serve  the  town  itself  and  to 
connect  fhe  long  railways  irith  each  othec,  is  as  the  tiasiK  of  the  heart, 
preeerving  ihe  jnmtiftl  <dq>anABn«e  of  the  nenibttB  of  ihe  ontire  body. 
The  railwi^s  dTttkeHistnipdliB— 4he  eenteal  isilwi^  Hnrelbre,  of  Eng- 
land— after  years  of  diKomagement,  axe  now  entering  on  an  entirely  new 
phase,  and  on  understanding  of  ihe  syston  coming  into  existence  is  neoes- 
saiy  for  a  due  appreoiation  ai  flie  tnmsport  anangements  of  the  empire. 

The  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  having  proved 
the  feasibility  of  George  Stephenson's  great  design,  and  the  speed  of 
five  miles  an   hour,  foretold  by  certain  critics  as  a  maximum,  having 
been  easUy  and  without    danger    exceeded,   the  inevitable  effect  was 
that  plans  for  connecting  London  with  the  main  provincial  centres  of 
industry  should  immediately  be  formed.     The   result  was  the  opening, 
near  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession,   of  conununications  with 
Liverpool  in  the  north-west,  Bristol  in  the  west,  Southampton  and  Dover 
dn  the  south  coast,  and  with  the  eastern  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk^  and 
Noorfblk.    The  projectors  of  thoae  early  lines  appear  to  have  considered 
railways  merely  as  links  between  distant  places,  to  -which  journeys  would 
be  takon  so  nnfi«<piently  that  a  mile  or  two  more  or  !lesB  woidd  be  of 
little  moment  in  icaohing  the  place  of  sterting.    Adding  to  Hob  the 
natural  dread  of  invading  land  :ao  ^cakabk  mm  Ait  aietiopoiitan  sdbmbs, 
which  would  be  &lt  by  men  ^Ao  man  apsnnkting  on  an  invaotiim  then 
scarcely  tried  in  a  commerdal  flBnae,t&e]ie  owid  be  Jilfle  stmaise^ttat  the 
terminal  points  of  the  first  Tukmmjm  mtm  (jptikad  :S0  &r  ifiaoni  vntial 
London  as  Paddington,  Shoroditdii,  mad  ISSne  Ebns.    fiaflwsj^,  however, 
were  destined  to  work  a  revolufiaiiiinnoeiiilSe  equal  to  ttibnt  imopg^  by 
thdr  agency  in  the  n^eans  of  iamxapmt,    JsSba  taking  m  few  jresis  to 
appreciate  the  novel  invention,  the  London  middle  chases,  Uttt  merchants, 
the  large  shopkeepers,  end  the  salaried  officials — tiU  then  content  to  live 
with  their  families  over  their  shops  or  offices,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorhood  of  town — discovered  the  neoessity  of  oountiy  air  for  their  chS- 
dren,  and  for  themadves  places  of  rural  resort  when  the  day*s  tcnl  was 
ovtf.     Tbe  rapid  increase  in  the  population  and  in  the  commeroe  of 
London  tending  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  rent  of  every  room  Aitt 
eould  be  let  as  an  offiee  to  a  sum  olben  above  the  rental  of  a  iriiole  hooae 
a  few  miles  frcnn  towQ,  acted  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the  migration. 
For  twenty  years  the  move  has  continued,  and  it  is  yet  £ur  from  com- 
pleted; but  thousands  enough  hip^  spread  themselves  aronnd  tiieir  gmi 
oentre  to  have  created  towns  of  picturesque  villas  almost  whemver  there 
ia  s  railway  station — from  Beading  in  the  west  to  ChrsveaemiUon  thfr  east; 
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from  Watford  and  Hitchin  nordierly  to  Beigate,  and  even  fartber,  <m  the 
BondL  Eveiy  week-day  moming  each  of  these  colooiea  contributes  la 
gathering  of  passengers,  and  each  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  poors  its 
iaia  of  thoosands  into  ihe  busy  whirlpool  of  the  metropolis :  eveiy  eyen- 
ing  the  same  workers  are  re-distributed  to  their  separate  homes. 

My  present  object^  however,  is  with  the  railways,  and  not  with  theor 
social  ^ect ; — or  I  might  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  this  change  in 
abodes ;  the  necessary  exercise  it  entails ;  the  acres  of  fresh  air  now  i^rded 
to  our  little  ones,  where  formerly  they  had  but  square  yards ;  of  our  wives 
and  daughters  among  their  flowers^  instead  of  listlessly  promenading  the 
dreary  squaeres,  or  seeking  interest  in  too  enticing  shops ; — or  I  might 
point  out  what  a  curious  set  these  every-day  travellers  are :  how  you  may 
know  them  at  a  glance  &om  the  men  who  are  making  unusual  journeys ; 
how  the  latter  are  interested  in  the  country  passed,  ihe  rivers  crossed,  the 
TaHeys  spanned,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  season-ticket-holding  friend 
knows  every  yard  of  the  way,  and  has  no  novelty  to  seek  in  looking  out : 
how,  therefore,  he  improves  the  opportunity  and  reads  his  paper,  if  he  is 
going  on  'Change ;  gets  up  a  case,  if  he  be  of  the  long  robe ;  is  deep  in 
Dynamics,  Herodotus,  or  Hindustani,  if  on  his  way  to  a  London  college : 
how  invariably  he  carries  a  black  leather  bag ; — or  how  you  may  pass 
akmg  a  train,  and  see  carriage  after  carriage  full  of  occupied,  silent  men, 
nearly  hidden  unorig  the  great  newspaper  sheets  they  are  reading.  These 
are  the  men  who  contribute  the  best  profits  of  the  railways. 

But,;  whatever  the  social  effects,  the  financial  effect  has  been  beyond 
all  expectaticm,  and  Bailway  Companies  have  found  that  they  have  only 
to  drive  a  line  among  the  vOlagca  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  London  in 
any  direction,  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  traffic  developes  itself  tiQ  eadi 
station  is^  encircled  for  a  mile  with  villas — of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  preten- 
au>n.  This  short  traffic,  as  it  is  called,  pays  the  Company  better  than  any 
other  portion  of  their  business ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that,  on  several  of  the  great 
lines,  the  dividend  on  the  first  thirty  miles,  could  it  be  taken  separately, 
would  exceed  thrice  that  which  they  are  able  to  pay  on  their  whole  systems. 
Bui  one  indispensable  condition  of  this  short  traffic  is,  that  the  London 
terminus  should  be  readily  reached  from  the  places  of  business  of  the 
paaeoigBrs,  as  is  proved  by  the  c<»nparati?e  absoace  of  such  traffic  on  the 
Great  Western,  with  its  distant  Paddington  terminus.  The  South-Westem, 
with  a  tenninus  at  Nine  Elms,  had  none ;  but  when  it  pushed  forward  to 
Waleriooi,  the  season-tickets  were  issued  year  after  year  in  additional 
ihoitssDds.  To  meet  this  necessity,  the  Eastern  Counties  line  made  its 
wagr  to  Eenchurch  Street ;  the  North- Western  joined  the  North  London, 
and  got  round  to  the  same  point.  The  South-Westem,  as  stated  above, 
appeared  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  Great  Western  advanced  half  a 
Bule  thioiigfa  Westboumia — but  making  only  a  half  measure,  it  gained 
Htftfe  by  tiie  change. 

The  teminal  stations  were  thus  brought  more  or  le^te^e  points 
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where  they  were  required,  and  the  Companies  found  themselyes  well  repaid 
by  increasing  traffic  for  the  great  outlay  inyolyed.  Nevertheless  there  still  re- 
mained one  serious  drawback — ^that  each  line  fed  the  City  or  the  West-end, 
but  none  fed  both ;  and  so  the  districts  served  by  the  North-Westem,  the 
Great  Western,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  South- Western,  were  practicaUj 
unavailable  for  men  with  business  in  the  City ;  while  Kent,  Essex,  with  Uie 
Brighton  and  South- Eastern  lines,  could  receive  but  few  of  the  West-end 
daily  passengers. 

The  Brighton  Bailway  set  the  example  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and,  by  the  spring  of  1858,  ran  trains  at  once  to  its  City  terminas 
«t  Londdn  Bridge,  and  as  far  into  the  West-end  as  the  foot  of  Chebeft 
Suspension  Bridge.  Parliament  had,  however,  been  an  obstruction  in 
regard  to  what  it  denominated  intra-metropolitan  lines,  and  has  generally 
made  a  decided  stand  against  any  tendency  to  unite  the  railways  at  a 
oentral  station ;  judging  rightly  that  the  best  way  to  lighten  the  streets 
of  London  of  their  present  overwhelming  traffic  lay,  not  in  drawing  that 
traffic  to  a  oentral  point,  the  approaches  to  which  must  become,  hopelessly 
blocked,  but  rather  in  distributing  it  round  the  metropolis  at  as  many 
points  as  possible.  Li  furtherance  of  this  view,  the  North  London  Bail- 
way  had  been  sanctioned,  which,  leaving  Fenchurch-street,  made  a  circuit 
of  the  suburbs  to  the  north  as  far  as  Camden  Town.  The  North-Western, 
Great  Northern,  and  Eastern  Counties  raUways,  being  connected, 
through  it,  with  the  Docks,  the  goods  from  the  w;hole  countiy  north  of 
Oxford,  intended  for  shipment  in  the  Thames,  could  be  sent  direct  for 
embarkation,  without  passing  through  London;  and  so  a  considerable 
step  was  gained.  But,  as  regarded  passengers,  the  North  London  veiy 
inadequately  dealt  with  the  great  want.  It  certainly  opened  Hackney, 
Islington,  and  Hampstead  to  the  City  passengers ;  but  it  made  too  great 
a  round,  and  took  too  much  time  to  traverse,  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  fecd» 
to  the  great  lines  crossed  in  its  route. 

As  early  as  1853  the  idea  was  started  of  a  subterranean  line  from 
Paddington,  under  the  New  Eoad,  to  the  Post-Office,  which  should  give  City 
access  to  the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  North-Westem. 
But  the  public  mind  was  not  then  ripe  for  a  railway  the  entire  course  of 
which  was  to  be  through  a  tunnel ;  and  its  promoters  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  sufficient  support.  For  years  Mr.  Pearson,  the  City  Solicitor, 
laboured  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  progress ;  one  of  his  greatest  grounds 
for  advocating  it  being  the  benefit  it  would  confer  on  honest  working 
men — ^in  enabling  them  to  remove  from  crowded  filthy  dens  in  the  alleys 
of  the  City  to  more  healthful  air  in  the  suburbs.  But,  still  the  capitalists 
doubted  the  success  of  such  a  mole-like  line ;  and  it  was  not  till  1859  that 
the  work  fairly  commenced — the  enormous  increase  of  traffic,  and  conse- 
quent inconvenience  in  the  streets  of  London,  rendering  it  indispensable 
that  some  remedial  measure  should  be  adopted.  The  City  became  a  sbaie- 
holder  to  the  amount  of  JB200,00a— the  Great  Western  and  Great  Northern 
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gaye  their  support :  excavations  along  the  whole  line  fronf  Paddington  to 
Farringdon  Street  have  been  opened.  In  less,  probablj,  than  a  year  theso 
two  raflways  will  have  access  to  a  tenninus  in  Farringdon  Street,  while 
for  merely  local  transit  trains  will  ran  thence  to  Paddington  eveiy  five 
minutes,  through  what  should  rather  be  designated  a  lighted  arcade  than 
a  tunnel.  The  new  railway,  under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan,  joining 
east  to  west,  forms  a  most  important  link  in  the  system  of  connecting 
lines  now  springing  into  existence. 

No  sooner  had  the  conclusion  of  the  Eussian  war  reduced  the  tightness 
of  the  money-market,  than  numberless  schemes  for  railways  to  serve 
London  were  started;  and,  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  not  been  a 
session  in  which  at  least  a  dozen  bills  for  London  lines  have  not  been  laid 
before  Parliament.  Of  course,  these  have  included  rival  designs  for  the 
same  purpose,  of  which  the  Legislature  could  only  sanction  one ;  and  of 
projected  railways,  from  one  cause  or  another,  but  a  small  proportion 
eventually  pass  from  Bills  to  Acts  conveying  a  definite  bond  of  execution. 
Still  the  railways  authorized  since  1856  are  quite  sufficient  to  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  system  of  intercommunication  throughout  the  metropolis* 
and  constitute  an  admirable  basis  for  the  network  of  lines  necessary  to 
reduce  the  pressure  in  London  streets  to  a  reasonable  limit. 

Li  1857,  after  a  fierce  struggle.  Parliament  passed  the  bill  for  extend- 
ing the  West-end  section  of  the  Brighton  Bailway  to  Pimlico.  This  short 
Hne  was  opened  last  year,  and  gives  access — crossing  the  river  by  a  superb 
bridge — ^to  the  Yictoria  Station,  at  the  head  of  Yictoria  Street  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  opposition  was  intense,  for 
the  locomotive  was  to  invade  the  quiet  exclusiveness  of  Belgravia;  and 
the  denizens  of  Cubitt's-land  have  had  to  be  conciliated  by  the  first  half- 
mile  being  covered  in  with  glass,  while  the  rails  are  laid  on  india-rubber, 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  passing  trains.  The  Victoria  Station,  when  con- 
nected with  other  lines,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  will  be  the  great  west 
centre  of  all  traffic,  a  duty  for  which  its  position  is  well  fitted. 

The  next  year  of  great  deeds  was  1859,  when  two  railways,  each  of 
the  utmost  importance,  were  authorized.  The  first  was  the  Charing  Cross 
Bailway,  destined  to  bring  the  South-Eastem,  North  Kent,  Mid-Kent, 
and  Greenwich  Eailways  to  Hungerford  Market,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
famish  a  speedy  communication  between  London  Bridge  and  Charing 
Cross.  Th^  line  passes,  for  its  whole  length,  through  valuable  house 
property ;  it  has  to  bridge  the  river,  and  to  span  wide  thoroughfares  such 
as  Uie  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  Beads;  and,  throughout,  its  way 
must  be  made  on  arches.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  estate  is  required  to  be 
bought  entirely,  at  a  cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  the  Grovemors 
holding  that  the  site  would  be  useless  for  an  hospital  with  a  railway  cross- 
ing one  comer  of  it.  It  is  tme  that  the  surplus  of  this  and  other  land  is 
saleable,  and  that  its  value  will  not  be  diminished  by  proximity  to  apul« 
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waj  station.  He  progress  made  is  already  considerable.  A  long  line  of 
ardies  is  rising  into  existence  in  the  place  of  demolished  hooses,  from  tlie 
Thames  at  Hni^erford  to  Waterloo  station,  and  thenoe  towards  the 
Borough;  while  at  Hungerford  Bridge  itself  the  beautifol  carres  <^ 
Brunei  are  being  gradually  enveloped  in  a  stupendous  scaffolding ;  enoir- 
mons  iron  caissons  are  being  sunk  forty  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  nwer,  by 
way  of  foundations ;  and  columns  of  iron,  fifled  with  concrete,  of  about 
eqasl  height,  and  some  eight  feet  in  diameter,  are  being  ndsed  upon  them 
as  supports  fen*  the  future  bridge. 

Speaking  of  caissons,  this  new  railway  bridge  affords  opportunities 
for  watching  the  progress  of  the  works  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  London, 
where  such  things  are  usually  jealously  hidden  behind  |K)ardings.  Pass- 
ing over  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  the  work  may  be  seen  at  the 
several  piers  in  all  stages.  As  we  come  from  the  Strand,  we  first  encounter 
pile-drivers  fixing  pile  after  pile  for  the  formation  of  a  scaffold,  so  solid 
in  itself  that  we  might  suppose  it  was  intended  to  bear  the  railway.  At 
the  next  pier  we  see  a  huge  ring  of  iron,  built  on  the  river's  bed,  being 
gradually  imdermined  from  within  by  divers,  who  send  up  barge-load  on 
baige-load  of  mud.  As  the  excavation  proceeds,  the  iron  ring  sinks, 
a  similar  one  is  placed  above  it,  and  the  mining  is  continued  until  that 
sinks  too.  In  this  way,  laborious  apparently,  but  simple  in  the  extreme 
when  compared  with  the  old  slow  and  expensive  system  of  coffer-dans, 
the  columns  to  uphcM  the  bridge  are  inch  by  inch  built  down.  One  pier 
more,  and  we  may  observe  an  iron  column,  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth, 
being  fast  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  concrete  and  brickwork.  'Nor,  in 
passing  the  solid  buttress  of  masonry  next  reached,  let  us  omit  to  notice  the 
row  of  small  thick  rollers,  on  which  the  iron  g^ders  of  the  bridge  will  rest 
their  ends,  and  the  circidar  motion  of  which  will  aUow  of  the  expansion 
or  contraction  in  length  incidental  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Again, 
nearer  the  Surrey  side,  there  is  a  sturdy  pillar  completed,  and  under- 
going the  final  test  of  pressure  by  several  hundred  tons  of  iron  rails 
laid  tier  on  tier  above  it.  Its  neighbour  has  undergone  this  weighty  in- 
vestigation, and,  Atlas-Hke,  has  passed  the  ordeal  with  a  scarcely  appre- 
ciable sinking.  Along  the  top,  workmen  are  forging,  and  screwing  and. 
riveting  together,  a  tremendous  girder — the  backbone  of  the  iron  way. 
TTie  new  bridge  is  to  carry  four  lines  of  rails  and  a  footpath  fw  passen- 
gers ;  but,  in  beauty,  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  present  light 
and  graceful  structure.  While,  therefore,  welcoming  to  Western  London 
80  useful  a  servant  as  the  railway,  we  may  spare  a  passing  regret  at  the 
inexorable  law  of  progress  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  our  beautiful 
Suspension  Bridge,  seeking  what  consolation  we  may  in  the  fact  that  its 
chains  are  promised  a  still  higher  position  in  mid-air,  and  a  still  wider 
^pan,  in  completing  that  long-outstanding  work  destined  to  connect  CSifton 
Downs  with  tiie  opposite  bank  (rf  the  Avon  rolling  far  bdow. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Charing  Cross  Bailway  I  w^  anticipate, 
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end  say  tbai  tlie  legi^iion  of  18  SI  mdndes  an  Act  for  osriTiii^  a  branck 
from  it,  in  the  Borongh,  across  the  mer  between  Sonthwark  and  Lowdon 
Bridges,  to  a  terminns  in  Cannon  Street.  Hiis  tomcli  wiH  be  bat  half  a 
mile  long ;  bnt  its  importance  to  London  can  scarcely  be  oy«r-8t«ted,  for 
It  wffl  give  aecess,  in  sey»  or  eight  miniites  at  most,  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Terj  heart  of  the  Oily. 

The  other  Kne  of  1859,  of  paraaaaoimt  importance,  was  the  West  London, 
mtended  to  bring  the  Great  Western,  the  North-Westem,  a&d  the  North 
London  to  the  Victoria  Terminus,  and  also  to  enable  them  if  necessary  to 
Ton  to  Waterloo,  London  Bridge,  and  the  City.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
1ia?c  noticed  a  rusty  weed-grown  line  of  raflway,  running  under  the  high 
road  near  Hammersmith  Turnpike.  This  neglected  raHroad,  officially 
designated  the  West  London,  has  been  generally  known  sa  "Punch's 
Baihray,''  from  certain  strictures  of  that  gentleman  upon  the  comical 
natore  of  its  proceedings.  It  starts  from  no  place  in  particular,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  definite  destination.  It  had  no  traffic, 
exeept  an  occasional  coal  tmck,  which  contributed  its  quota  to  the  Ken> 
Bington  smoke — so  that,  on  the  whole,  nobody  cotnld  comprdiend  why 
wadk  a  line  erer  was  made,  aaftd  of  what  use  it  was  when  made.  Now, 
Imwerer,  a  brighter  future  is  before  it.  It  is  to  be  widened  and  produced 
at  both  ends,  till  there  seems  ev^  probability  that  "Punch's  Eailwity" 
win  stretch  into  a  respective  line,  with  eren  a  dividend.  The  West 
London,  with  a  branch  to  South  KensingUm  ending  at  a  point  dose  to  ^e 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  will  serre  Kensington,  West  Brompton, 
Walhiun,  Hanmiersmith  and  Shepherd's  Bush,  while  it  will  also  p^orm 
tiie  h^ldy  important  duty  of  connecting  the  railways  on  the  north  of  the 
Thames  with  the  railways  and  terminal  points  on  the  scmth.  No  time 
has  been  lost  in  the  wcwrks,  and,  half  a  mile  above  Battersea  Bridge, 
a  colossal  scaffold  reaches  across  the  rirer,  rq>re8enting  the  chrysaJis 
firom  which  wOl  start  the  future  -  railway  bridge.  The  embankments 
iiisnmgh  Battersea  are  well  advanced,  and  the  country  adjoining  has  had 
to  contribute  some  feet  of  its  surface  to  the  operation. 

The  contest  of  1860,  and  a  sharp  one  too,  was  for  possession  of  the 
flouthem  suburbs — the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company  being  victorious. 
Hieir  Act  empowers  thera  to  construct  lines  from  their  railway  at  Beck- 
enham,  through  Sydenham,  Dulwich,  and  Camberwell,  to  Farringdon 
Slreet  for  a  City  terminus,  and  to  Victoria  for  the  West-end.  The  City 
section  will  cross  the  Thames  about  fifty  feet  bdow  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  means  cannot  be  devised  for  removing  the  ob- 
structive old  bridge  altogether,  and  then  combining  facilities  for  rail  and 
Toad  in  the  same  erection.  Both  portions  of  this  line  are  proceeding 
▼igorou^ ; — on  the  south  side,  the  way  to  the  river  has  been  cleared ;  on 
the  north,  the  property  is  being  purchased ;  while,  in  the  more  distant 
ports,  heaps  of  clay,  whole  fields  of  bricks,  and  navvies  out  of  nnmiber, 
attest  the  expedition  with  which  the  works  are  driven  on.         r^  i 
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In  the  present  year  the  number  of  metropolitan  railway  bills  befoie 
Parliament  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year.  Those  passed  are  the  City 
addition  to  the  Charing  Cross  line  mentioned  before — extensions  of  the 
Metropolitan,  under-ground  to  Finsbuiy  Circus,  and  aboye  ground  fimnt 
Paddington  to  Notting  Hill  and  Hammersmith,  whence  it  is  not  difficott 
to  foresee  that  it  will  ultimately  stretch  to  Richmond,  and  perhaps  Hamp- 
ton Court — and,  lastly,  a  Cily  brandi  of  the  Norih  London  from  Kinga- 
land.  These  are  all  mere  developments  of  the  system  inaugurated  ia 
the  several  preyious  years. 

I  have  now  briefly  shown  the  lines  for  the  service  of  London,  eitlier 
made  or  making ;  and  dT  the  latter,  all  will  be  open  for  traffic  in  two 
years,  and  a  very  large  proportion  before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  next  spring.  That  international  enterprise,  whatever  its  other 
results,  will  at  least  have  the  credit  of  benefiting  the  district  in  which  it 
stands,  by  giving  an  immense  impetus  to  railway  works,  and  causing 
Kensington  to  be  connected  in  a  remarkably  short  time  with  .the  other 
London  suburbs.  With  the  Main  Drainage  works,  in  addition  to  the  Bail- 
ways,  the  whole  town  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  navvies.  Erom 
N.W.  to  S.E.  they  swarm,  and  even  the  Eastern  Central  district  itself  is  not 
free  from  them.  Meantime,  the  river,  till  recently  bridged  by  a  railway  no 
nearer  than  Barnes,  is  about  to  have  five  iron  spans  thrown  across  its 
waters.  There  will  then  be  trains  constantly  running  to  and  fro,  and  by 
the  side  of  each  other,  and  under  and  over  each  other,  from  no  less  than 
twdve  different  London  termini.  Leaving  to  any  reader  who  has  mastered 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  squared  the  cirde,  or  otherwise  qualified 
himself  for  involved  study,  the  endeavour  to  extract  from  "Bradahaw" 
of  the  period  any  information  relative  to  London  trains  which  could  be 
made  available  to  human  understanding,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show 
how  this  network  of  lines  will  be  utilized  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
travelling  public ;  and  then  I  propose  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  where 
additions  will  still  be  necessary  to  complete  a  sufficient  amotmt  of  inter- 
communication for  the  metropolis. 

Jn  the  first  place,  the  during  Cross  Railway,  from  Hungerford  station, 
will  pour  unceasing  thousands  into  the  City  at  Cannon  Street,  and  will 
also  run  trains  to  London  Bridge,  and  thence  to  all  the  suburban  retreats^ 
from  Epsom  and  Croydon  to  Gravesend.  Next,  taking  the  Victoria  Ter- 
minus as  the  centre  of  departure,  we  may  wi^h off  the  following  trains: — 
First,  a  train  for  South  Kensington,  which  it  will  reach  with  loads  frtnn 
Battersea,  Cremome,  and  West  Brompton.  Then  a  broad-gauge  train 
win  start  by  the  West  London  for  Hammersmith  and  Paddington,  vid 
Battersea  and  Kensington,  and  will  extend  its  journey  through  the  tunnel 
of  the  Metropolitan  to  Portland  Place,  King's  Cross,  and  Fairingdon 
Street.  For  the  longest  circuit,  a  train  will  make  for  Kingslaad 
by  the  West  London  and  North  London,  passing  Walham,  Finchlej, 
Hempstead,  and  Islington :    at  Kingaland  it  will  divide,  shooting  one 
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portion  straight  into  the  City  at  Finsbniy,  the  other  reaching  Fen- 
chiirch  Street  or  BlackwaU  by  way  of  Hackney,  Bow,  and  Stepney.  AD 
these  firom  Victoria  haye  gone  westward :  of  those  wending  east,  one«  on 
the  Chatham  and  Dover,  will  collect  its  living  freight  at  Clapham  Bise, 
Camberwell,  and  the  Borough,  and  will  deposit  the  passengers  at  Farring- 
don  Street,  or  carry  them  on  to  Paddington  by  the  Metropolitan  line; 
while  the  other,  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  will  take  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
New  Gross,  on  its  route  to  London  Bridge.  If  to  these  trains  from  Vio- 
iam  I  add  a.  broad-gauge  one  from  Finsbury,  through  Faningdon  Street^ 
by  the  Metropolitan,  to  King's  Cross  and  Paddington,  and  thence  on  to 
Notting  Hill  and  Hammersmith,  I  shall  have  summed  up  the  whde 
Bailway  transport  for  the  use  of  London  alone.  As  r^aids  the  short  or 
season-ticket  traffic,  as  well  as  the  long  routes  to  distant  counties,  the  new 
arrangement  of  giving  each  railway  a  forked  metropolitan  termination, 
most,  of  course,  vastly  add  to  the  convenience,  and  therefore  to  the  number 
of  passengers.  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Eastern  Counties  will  be  the 
only  lines  without  easy  communication  with  the  West-end.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  far  greater  diffusion  of  the  goods-freight  must  afford  much  relief 
to  the  over-crowded  streets,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  burdens  travd- 
fing  under  instead  of  over  them. 

It  only  remains  now  to  point  out  a  few  links  in  the  iron  chain  which 
are  still  wanting,  but  which  the  enterprise  of  our  engineers  and  the 
courage  of  our  capitalists  will  doubtless  soon  supply.  For  central 
Ldndon,  underground  railways  seem  to  be  required  from  Fairingdmi 
Street  along  Oxford  Street  to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  by  Long  Acre  and 
Piccadilly  to  Knightsbridge,  with  a  connecting  line  across  the  ends  of 
these  two  last  from  Paddington  to  Victoria.  A  tunnel  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  completion  of  the  circuit  must  also  be  made,  to  connect  the 
Charing  Cross  Bailway  with  Victoria.  For  the  suburbs,  the  system  may 
be  described  roughly  as  consisting  of  concentric  ovals,  wiUi  a  centre 
at  Temple  Bar.  To  complete  the  figures,  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
should  make  a  branch  from  their  new  line  at  Camberwell  through  New 
Cross  to  Greenwich ;  and  the  parsimonious  South-Westem  must  be  forced, 
by  public  opinion,  to  run  to  Cannon  Street  for  an  Eastern  terminus,  an^ 
to  Victoria  or  Hungerford  for  its  West-end  passengers. 

The  importance  of  placing  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  in 
rapid  conmiunication,  and  of  enabling  passengers  or  goods  arriving 
by  one  railway,  to  be  transferred  without  change  of  carriage  to 
another,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  Such  a  result  represents,  to 
the  labourer,  saving  of  time  in  reaching  his  work,  with  an  abode  in  fresh, 
suburban  air ;  to  the  governing  powers,  it  means  facilities  for  summarily 
throwing  police  wherever  danger  from  within  may  render  them  necessary, 
or  for  conveying  troops  from  all  points  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  sflenti^ 
and  quickly,  when  danger  from  without  makes  such  a  step  expedient; 
while,  to  the  general  public,  who  shall  say  what  a  oonvenience  ^^^T^IkWlip 
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lammtmejpoint  of  vkfwr,  the  qiiestionk  wit  leMimpoi^  The|ii 
politaaiailwi^s  alone,  exdosiFe  of  tke  Icmg  lines  wkidi  penetnte  ! 
vepretent  •  ci^ital  of  upwards  of  ten  millions,  more  than  one-fortietk  ] 
of  idl  tiK  aq>ital  of  alltiie  laiiways  in  the  three  kingdoms — aad,  i 
apoitionirhieh  has  hitherto  paid  a  better  diyidendthaa  the  aiverageiaifaMj 
CKfktA  thraiighoizt  the  oomitiy.  This  diTidend  the  eon^letkm  of  tkt 
Loukm  system  may  be  expected  to  improrenot  less  tha&  it  will  hencifc — 
hy  SKfing  in  time,  expense,  crowding,  and  fatigue — the  popvlation  Mat 
whoee  use  it  is  constructed. 

Bat  one  thing  more  wiM  he  necessaiy.  Ilie  public  w31  aee  lutes  inter- 
wofvn,  as  it  were,  and  intersecting  each  other  in  afl  sorts  of  coires  and 
jnnetaoiis ;  and  thej  must  ha?is  some  guarantee  that  dne  skBl  and  erne 
wifi  be  eienssed  in  the  working  of  so  complex  a  system,  or  ikej  will  he 
littlB  diapeaed  to  risk  their  fires  where  experience  prores  that  ^ese  wS 
he  great  danger. 

More  than  fire  minutes  cannot  elapse  without  a  tru  passing ;  mid  it 
wiH  not  be  sufficient  to  lea're  every  preeaotion  dependent  on  some  nnder- 
paid»  orerworked,  si^alman  keeping  his  presence  of  mind  under  aA 
cirenmstmuxs.  llie  lines  must  be  managed  on  sudi  a  principle  thai 
collisions,  at  least,  shall  be  impossible.  Thai  this  freedom  from  danger  is 
seeufed  on  tiie  metropofitan  lines  no  one  will  beliere,  till  the  negative 
system  of  signals  is  adopted  timmghont ;  a  system  under  which  the  line 
is  marked  at  every  staition  as  bamd,  until  the  advancing  train  puts  the 
(pieation,  "  line  free?"  and  permtssioQ  to  proceed  is  then  accorded %y 
tiw  signahosan.  Under  ika  mode  of  signalling,  a  collision  can  only  take 
place  thfongh  such  utter  cmdessness,  that  a  verdict  of  morder  migtt 
justifiably  be  returned  against  any  one  causing  it, 

Ameng  the  tmvellers  who  now  da^  avail  themselves  of  the  nSwaj, 
there  are  still  many  who  recollect  when  Noiting  ICU,  Lewisbam,  and 
Putney  were  countiy  viBages,  reached  by  perhaps  a  few  coadies  dniii^ 
the  day :  there  are  some  who  have  trembled  as,  behind  four  powerfrd  g:reya, 
they  tnrrersed  Houn^w's  dreaded  Heath.  What  a  change  has  come !  The 
coai^es  exiit  no  longer,  the  pdioe  render  every  road  unronmntically  safe,  and. 
with  the  kwomotive  for  a  leader,  there  is  no  occupation  left  for  the  dashing 
highwayman,  who,  with  the  poetic  fiction  and  viUanous  reality  of  his 
chanoter,  has  passed  from  the  knd  for  ever.  Steam  has  been  a  great 
reCormer :  te  may  its  hot  breath  spread  prosperity  over  the  earth !  Watt, 
Stcf^enson — Geoige  and  Robert, — Brunei,  Locke,  great  are  your  services 
to  England !  London,  the  c^itre  of  the  land  and  of  its  railways,  sfaookl 
surely  grace  your  memory  by  colossal  statues — works  of  art  which,  how- 
ever bemtiM,  couM  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  your  names,  but  which 
AcfM.  mark  for  commg  ^es  the  gratitude  of  a  natkm  to  some  amon^  the 
greatest  of  its  citizeus ! 
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Who  sings  of  pallid  primroses,  ^t  fringe 
Departing  Wintcr'a  mantle,  and  the  gust 
Of  hidden  violets ;  or  lauds  the  tinge 
Of  roses,  hymned  by  toiling  bees,  a-dust 
With  golden  spoil — his  music  is  unjust, 
K  in  the  wisei  measure  of  his  lays. 
Sweet  Matron  of  the  Year,  he  have  no  song 
To  speak  the  ripened  glories  of  thy  days, 

When  thro'  the  evening  long 

The  sunlight  strong 
Wrestles  among  the  meshes  of  the  haze. 
And  o'er  the  deep  blue  garments  of  the  Night 
Sheds  ruddy  light. 
And  spangles  all  their  edges  with  its  rays. 

n. 

Mother  of  Earth,  whose  full-ori>ed  bosom  feeds 
The  sons  of  men — the  Iwrngry  round  thy  knee 
(father  in  hope ;  with  graUiul  trust  in  tbee. 
A-field  with  crescent  keen  the  req)er  ^eedi, 

l^nnging  at  early  mom 

Anong  the  billowy  eom. 
Like  a  bold  swimmer  in  a  golden  sea. 
Of  things  inanimate  thou  know*st  the  needs ! 
And  from  the  tree^,  before  the  Winter  drear, 

The  dead-leaves,  bronze  and  brown. 

Thou  shakest  down 
Among  the  ferns  and  mosses  at  the  roots. 

To  grow  again  in  fruits. 
And  glad  the  branches  of  another  year. 

III. 

The  winged  and  downy  seeds  thy  gales  bestow 
In  cunning  nooks,  beyond  the  search  of  frost. 
That  in  the  coming  seasons  they  may  blow. 
And  not  the  simplest  wild-flower  e'er  be  lost, — 
Nor  tiniest  foundling,  by  hard  parent  tost 

Into  thy  gentle  lap. 

May  ever  hap 
Upon  a  grave  untimely  in  the  snow  j—  r^  T 
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Sucli  is  tliy  tender  providence.    Nor  yet 

Dost  thou  at  aU  forget 
The  Present  in  the  Future's  cares  1    For  crown'd 

With  fruit  and  flowers  and  com, 

Thy  plenteous  horn 
Scatters  its  overbrimmed  riches  on  the  ground ! 

IV. 

I  love  thee,  Autumn ;  when  thy  drowsy  air 
Trembles  in  concert  with  the  aspen's  leaves, 
When  birds  are  piping  down  among  the  sheaves 
And  in  the  berried  hedges  everywhere. 
Ah,  £un  would  I  to  some  dim  bower  escape, 

Where  round  the  musky  grape 
The  sunlight  with  the  shadow  interweaves ; 
There  would  I  knit  such  music  in  my  lines 

To  frame  a  minstrelsy 

That  should  be  worthier  thee, 
And  mould  my  fancies  to  a  nobler  shape, 
Singing,  beneath  the  coronal  of  vines, 

To  joyful  strings, 

GKver  of  all  fair  things. 
Of  the  delights  that  in  thine  empire  live, 
How  wanner  suns  flood  thee  with  lavish  rays, 
How  broader  moons  upon  thy  harvests  gaze — 

So  Heaven  gifts  greatly  those  who  greatly  give ! 

Thomas  Hood. 
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ISABELL  CARR  ^ 

A    SCOTTISH    STOBT    IN    TWO    PAKTS. 

BT  TH«  AI7TH0B  OP  "HABOABBT  MAirLANB/'  fto.  *o. 

Pakt  I. — Chap.  I. 

"  Tm  glad  to  see  you  hame,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  I'm  glad  to  win  hame,  faither,"  said  Bdl. 

Sach  was  tlie  sober  expression  of  feeling  whioh  passed  between  the 
fitther  and  dangbter.  The  girl's  colour  was  high,  and  her  eyes  fiill  of 
tears ;  and  the  old  man,  while  he  spoke,  did  not  venture  to  look  at  her, 
but  fumbled  about  his  snuff-box,  and  was  evidently  reUeyed  when  that 
salutation,  slight  as  it  was,  was  over.  They  had  shaken  hands  with  each 
oiher  when  Bell  came :  now  everything  went  on  as  if  they  had  parted  yes- 
terday, though  the  young  woman  had  been  away  from  home  for  two  years. 

And  home  had  changed  in  that  time.  The  mother,  the  sun  of  the 
domestic  place,  was  gone ;  gone — ^buried  a  year  ago  in  the  hereditary 
ciiurdiyard  five  miles  off  with  all  her  kindred ;  yet  she  stood  there  between 
ihem,  hushing  them  to  silence,  making  words  impossible.  Bell,  you  may 
Suppose,  would  have  spoken  and  wept,  and  poured  out  her  heart,  had  it 
been  possible;  but  the  old  man  durst  not  trust  himself  to  say  words  which 
might  let  loose  that  long-retained  voiceless  sorrow.  What  could  words 
have  done  to  itP  Deeper  than  language  was  that  mute  recognition  of 
their  loss.  She  was  gone  I  There  was  nobody  to  ask  the  anxious,  oft- 
repeated  questions — ^nobody  to  give  ear  to  all  the  interrupted  answers — 
nobody  to  speak  the  welcome,  or  surround  the  stranger  with  all  that 
joyful  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  eagerness,  which  is  the  soul  of  a  return 
home.  What  is  home  when  the  mother  is  gone  P  Bell  was  glad  to  take 
her  box  up  into  her  attic-room,  and  cry  over  it  in  a  violent  access  of  grief 
and  disappointment.  She  knew  it,  but  she  did  not  know  it,  before ;  for  it 
is  hard  to  believe  in  death  at  a  distance,  and  almost  impossible  to  think 
that,  though  we  know  they  are  dead,  they  are  no  longer  there. 

Poor  Bell  had  found  it  out — ^the  word  had  attained  its  real  transktion; 
lier  mother  was  not  anywhere  to  be  found  on  that  earth,  and  her  father, 
whom  her  heart  had  imagined  changed  under  the  subliming  touch  of  gri^, 
was  not  changed,  but  the  same.  His  loss  had  not  made  both  father  and 
BioihCT  of  him.  He  was  just  as  he  had  been  when  Bell  went  to  service, 
more  to  relieve  herself  from  his  strict  and  critical  rule  than  for  any  other 
motive.  She  sighed  to  herself,  after  she  was  done  crying,  and  went  slowly 
down  the  narrow  staircase.  The  house  was  a  homely  little  poor  farmhouse, 
aoch  as  are  stiU  to  be  met  with  in  the  pastoral  wOds  of  Dumfriesshire — 
scarcely  desermg  the  name  of  a  fiarm.  A  few  acres  of  '*  arable"  land  and 
a  hillside  for  "the  beasts"  was  the  extent  of  its  domain;  and  a  labourer 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  in  a  thatched  cottage  |near  and  were  of  Andrew 
Carr's  kindred,  were  all  the  adherents  of  the  house.    Their  t 
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herded  tlie  sheep,  their  small  frj  of  cUldren  weeded  the  scanty  turnips 
and  po&toes,  and  lived  in  wild  primitive  liberty  between  the  cottage  and 
the  hill.  Svch  were  all  the  human  aettlen  at  Whinnyrig.  The  farm- 
house was  only  thatched,  like  its  little  dependency,  but  had  an  attic  storey, 
with  windows  rising  out  of  its  thatched  roof,  and  a  kitchen  big  enough  to 
bave  taken  in  the  entire  cottage ;  a  rude,  undeoorated  place — ^not  a  flower 
about  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  thoigh  the  cabbages  were  not  conteHpt- 
ible.  Neglected,  dreary,  hatf-ean^ge,  it  lay  in  the  evening  light,  spelling 
with  a  certain  stern  retioeaoe,  Hke  that  of  its  nustei;  to  the  heart  of  the 
dMtherless  yomng  waman.  Andrew  Can-  himself  had  been  heard  to 
acknowledge,  thai  ''  A'  diings  had  gaen  wraag  since  the  wife  was  away." 
[Bell's  aoonstoBMd  eyes  saw  the  diffeieiice  with  even  stronger  peEo^tion 
than  her  lather's ;  and  it  was  to  supply  that  vacant  place  that  she  had 
come  hone. 

She  went  and  sat  down  beside  the  old  man  in  the  great  earthen-floond 
kiiehen.  Thoogh  it  was  summer,  the  fire  was  glowing  ved  as  turf-fixes  do 
ham;  filling  the  place  with  aromatic  odoursl  The  father  sat  dose  by  in  the 
high-baeked  wooden  chair  rudely  cushioned,  and  covered  with  ehed^  bine 
and  white  linen.  He  sat  within  the  glow,  not  much  enlightened  by  ii, 
twisting  his  thumbs  and  gazing  into  the  fire.  Bell  sat  down  too,  at  a 
distance  from  him,  with  h^  hands  crossed  on  herlt^),  in  punctilious 
•bservanoe  of  the  old-fsshioQed  notion^  that,  ''  coming  off  a  jeumey,"  it 
was  a  necessary  homage  to  pn^riety  to  do  notidng.  It  was  getting  dark ; 
the  horse  and  the  cows  were  ''suppered,"  and  all  was  quiet  aboui 
Wbtnnyiig;  but  Bell,  who  was  near  the  window,  could  see  those  long  lucid, 
stretches  of  evening  sky,  the  breaks  of  primrose  light,  the  green-bhie 
wistful  horiam,  and  latitudes  of  doud.  8uch  stillness !  You  could  hear 
the  breathing  <^  these  two  in  their  hashed  house.  It  was  quite  necessary 
to  break  this  hush  by  some  attempt  at  conversation.  But  what  was  poor 
Bell  to  talk  of?  Wh^i  she  essayed  to  ^eak,  the  J^sterica  patnQ  climbed 
into  her  throat 

*'  Have  ye  had  ony  trouble  wi'  the  beasts  the  year,  faither  ?"  at  last 
ialtered  Bell.  It  was  the  eubject  most  congenial  to  that  locality;  and 
BeU  saw  no  absurdity  in  Uie  cootrast  between  her  question  and  her 
thoughts. 

*'  There  never  was  a  year  hut  there  was  fash  with  the  beasts,"  said  the 
M,  man ;  ''and  this  aboon  a',  as  was  to  be  expected,  I  a'  hnl  lost  my 
best  eow." 

<<  That's  Iillie,",said  BeU,  with  a  little  eagerness.  "Bonue  beast  I 
she  sail  aye  be  milkit  with  my  ain  hand  while  I'm  at  hame." 

"^  Whisht  with  your  huversl  lillie's  seU'ti"  said  her  father,  with 
some  irritation. 

<<  Sell't  1"  echoed  BelL  The  tears  came  fairly  rushing  to  her  eyes  in 
the  dark.  She  tamed  her  head  away  from  the  chimney-comer,  and  looked 
stcai^  out  of  the  window  into  the  wistM  sky.    Her  hi^aaX  fiUed.:  it  was 
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all  ber  self-command  could  do  to  keep  down  a  fit  of  teai's;  but  she 
regained  her  self-possesakm  at  last. 

"  You  didna  tell  me  when  you  wrote,"  she  said,  apologetically. 

"And  if  I  had,  what  wad  hae  been  the  guid?"  said  Andrew  Carr. 
"  It's  no  in  my  way  writing  letters.  I  wrote  to  you  when — when  it 
happened;  and  I  wrote  you  afore  the  term  to  come  hame ;  and  what  could 
be  expected  frcHn  me  m&ir  ?" 

Another  long  silence  fell  upon  the  father  and  daughter.  Bell,  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  in  that  unusual  solemn  Sabbath-day  idleness,  looked 
away  into  the  wistful  summer  evening  sky,  and  watched  it  change  and 
darken  without  peroeiving  what  it  was  she  saw.  Her  father  sat  looking 
down  into  the  red  glow  of  the  peat  fire.  Their  silence  was  more  touching 
than  any  lamentations.  They  had  no  heart  to  speak  to  eaeh  other.  The 
link  between  them,  without  that  mother  whose  presence  had  put  a  certain 
amount  of  inevitable  warmth  into  it,  was  not  much  more  than  an  arbitrary 
bond;  lor  the  old  farmer  of  Whinnyrig  had  never  either  interested 
bunaelf  in  his  daughter,  nor  cared  to  recognize  the  wonderful  difference 
between  life  as  it  appeared  to  her  and  life  as  he  knew  it.  So  there  was  a 
dead  wall  between  them  when  no  living  heart  was  there  to  bring  them 
together.  Poor  Bell  s^  tearless,  trying  vainly  to  think  what  she  could 
say — making  plans  within  her  ardent  youthful  mind  how  she  would  soften 
and  subdue  him  by  her  tenderness,  and  impatient  that  she  could  not  begin 
this  moment — ^but  was,  like  himself,  voiceless  and  spell-bound.  She  could 
.not  have  told  any  one  how  iong  this  silence  lasted;  but  it  was  only  when 
in  the  darkness  she  saw  a  figure  approaching  the  house  that  Bell  sprang 
to  ber  feet,  with  an  impatience  which  coidd  nok  be  longer  restrained.  She 
knew  the  very  shape  and  gait  of  that  figure,  as  it  came  slowly  through  the 
twilight — ^knew  it  by  that  sharp-sightedness  of  dislike  and  repugnance 
which  is  as  undeceivable  as  love.  She  made  haste  to  light  the  little  oil- 
lamp  which  stood  high  up  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  threw  a  dim,  smoky 
light  firom  that  elevation  upon  the  homely  apartment.  She  even  made  an 
unnecessaiy  noise  and  bustle  as  she  did  so,  as  if  to  draw  her.  father's 
attention.  Her  own  frame  was  tingling  with  sudden  vexation  and 
impatienoe,  and  her  heart  within  her  demanding  utterance.  But  Andrew 
Cair  took  no  notice :  he  did  not  even  raise  his  head  when  she  bustled 
about  the  hearth  and  stretched  up  to  place  the  lamp  in  its  usual  position. 
He  shifted  his  diair  a  litUe,  to  give  her  room,  without  saying  a  word- 
Bell's  patience  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  There's  James  Lowther  coming  up  the  brae,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a 
lestoiined  voice. 

"Ay?"  said  the  old  man,  without  surprise. 

"  You're  aye  friends  yet,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Bell. 

"  On,  ay — ^aye  friends,"  said  her  father,  in  the  same  indifferent  tone. 

Bell  was  beside  herself:  her  hand  trembled,  as  she  fastened  the  lamp. 
The  irritation  of  grief  and  disappointment,  and  solitude,  seized  upon  her. 
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"  Eh  me  !  and  it  was  for  this  I  left  my  guid  place?"  she  said  to  herself 
imder  her  breath,  as  she  put  fresh  peats  on  the  fire. 

"  What  are  ye  saying,  Bell?"  asked  Andrew  Carr. 

"  I'm  saying  nae  doubt  he's  a  married  man  and  doing  weel,  that  ye're 
aye  friends  with  him,  faither,"  said  Bell. 

"  He's  just  as  muckle  marriet  as  ye  are,"  cried  the  old  man;  **  and  if 
ye're  no  ceevil  to  the  decent  lad,  ye'il  get  little  comfort  here.  She  said  it 
hersel'  before  she  was  ta'en,  and  I'll  hae  naebody  illused  in  my  house." 

Bell's  pent-up  feelings  relieved  themsdves  in  a  long,  heavy,  impatient 
sigh :  she  saw  in  a  moment  the*  whole  course  that  lay  before  her — the 
domestic  persecution,  the  loathed  love,  all  those  assaults  of  rustic  courtship 
which  front  the  wrong  person  are  hard  inflictions  even  to  a  country  beauty. 
She  went  hastily  to  the  great  aumrie  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  and  took  horn 
a  comer  a  large  bundle  of  stockings  put  there  to  be  mended.  It  was  not 
very  dainty  work;  but  Bell  was  only  a  country  girl,  and  had  no  pretentions 
to  be  a  young  lady.  She  took  her  seat  near  the  fire,  within  reach  of  the  li^t, 
and  drew  one  of  the  stockings  over  her  arm  to  dam  it.  She  was  seated 
thus,  her  face  bent  over  her  work,  when  the  unwelcome  visitor  entered. 

His  personal  appearance  did  not  explain  the  secret  of  his  bad  reception. 
He  was  well-enough  looking,  a  brown-haired,  mddy,  stalwart  man  of 
Annandale,  lifting  his  feet  high  as  he  walked,  as  if  he  felt  himself  still 
among  the  heather ;  and  not  without  a  gleam  of  real  eagerness  and  lover- 
like anxiety  in  his  sunburnt  face.  He  looked  wistfully  in  at  the  door,  and 
lingered  for  the  invitation,  "  Come  in  bye !  Jamie,  come  in  bye !"  which 
after  all  only  came  from  the  gruff  voice  of  Andrew  Carr ;  and,  when  he  had 
obeyed,  removed  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  at  Bell, 
longing  to  speak.  Bell  took  no  notice  of  his  bashful  looks ;  she  gave  him 
a  little  dry  nod  without  turning  her  eyes  towards  him,  and  with  great 
devotion  went  on  with  her  stocking.  The  embarrassing  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  old  man,  who  after  a  while  began  the  ordinary  topics  of 
rural  conversation :  what  were  the  prospects  of  the  hay;  how  the  turnips 
were  looking ;  and  whether  any  disease  had  yet  been  heard  of  among  the 
potatoes.  Andrew  Carr  spoke  with  great  deliberation,  and  required  little 
answer ;  Bell  darned  rapidly,  without  ever  raising  her  head  ;  and  James 
Lowther  sat  by,  saying  little,  uneasy  under  the  full  glow  of  the  fire. 
Behind  the  group  the  evening  sky  was  still  darkening  through  the 
uncurtained  windows,  and  opening  out  a  streak  of  wistful  light  in  tiie 
blue  perspective.  It  was  a  very  still,  placid,  homely  scene ;  but,  had  these 
human  creatures  been  visible  to  the  eye  in  the  real  sentiments  whidi 
possessed  them,  how  speedily  would  the  group  have  risen  into  the  world 
of  passion.  That  old  man,  slowly  droning  there  about  his  fields,  was  as 
sternly  determined  to  bend  his  daughter's  will  to  his  own  as  if  he  had 
been  a  powerful  despot,  and  she  a  rebellious  kingdom  :  behind  the  rustio 
lover's  embarrassed  looks,  fierce  love  and  jealousy  were  hidden :  while 
Bell,  all  innocent  in  her  domestic  occupation,  tingled  to^er  jrenr  finger- 
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points  with,  such  exdtement,  irritation,  and  obstinate  resolve,  snch 
restrained  indignation  and  grief,  as  might  have  made  a  passionate  heroine 
of  the  humble  young  woman.  But,  to  see  their  homely  ways  and  words, 
who  could  have  imagined  the  little  drama  secretly  going  on  under  this 
homely  roof? 

"  There's  no  mony  would  take  to  their  wark  so  industrious  the  very 
night  they  came  hame,"  said  Lowther,  at  last — speaking  at,  as  he  daied 
not  directly  address,  the  lady  of  his  love. 

"  Ou,  ay — ^Bell's  grand  at  her  wark ;  she'll  make  a  guid  wife  when  her 
time  comes,"  said  Andrew  Carr. 

*'  And  that'll  never  come,"  exclaimed  Bell,  with  sudden  bitterness, 
surprised  out  of  her  self-control. 

"  The  lasses  aye  say  sae,"  said  James  Lowther ;  "  but  it's  weel  they're 
no  sae  ill  as  their  word,  or  what  would  become  of  us  a'  P  They  say,  when 
ane's  mair  positive  than  anither,  that's  a  guid  sign." 

Bell  did  not  condescend  to  answer ;  but  she  raised  her  head,  and  gave 
her  unlucky  admirer  a  look  which  made  him  pause  in  sudden  discomfiture. 
For  she  was  Andrew  Carr's  daughter,  though  she  was  not  like  him.  She 
was  good  and  honest,  but  not  meek,  by  nature.  Did  they  think  to  over- 
come her  by  such  poor  artifices  ?     A  thousand  times,  no ! 

"  Broomlees  maun  be  pleasant  the  noo,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it's  a 
bonnie  bit.  I  mind  upon't  in  your  grandfaither's  time,  Jamie.  You  and 
yours  have  been  lang  on  that  land." 

"  Far  langer  than  the  laird,"  said  James,  with  a  laugh.  "  The  Ha' 
house  has  changed  hands  twice  since  Broomlees  was  in  my  name.  But 
there's  great  need  of  a  woman-body  about  the  place.  It's  no  what  it  was 
when  you  kent  it  first,  nor  what  we'll  have  it  again,  in  time,  if  I  get  my 
will." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  dare  to  say  ye'll  do  weel,  if  ye  get  a  guid  wife,"  said 
Andrew  Carr. 

Bell  listeneil  to  this  conversation  with  a  perfect  fever  in  her  veins. 
Knowing  what  they  mtant,  and  knowing  how  well  they  knew  certain  past 
events  which  were  fresh  in  heV  memory,  it  was  intolerable  to  the  high- 
spirited  girl  to  hear  herself  so  spoken  at.  But  a  certain  natural  sense  of 
dignity  acted  as  a  curb  upon  her,  and  restrained  her  tongue. 

"I'm  thinking  ye'll  be  glad  to  be  in  your  ain  house,"  said  the 
adventurous  suitor,  after  another  pause ;  **  a  strange  house  can  never  be 
like  ane's  ain  place,  though  it  may  be  grander;  and  to  you,  that  might  be 
your  ain  mistress,  not  to  say  have  servants  at  your  ca' " 

"That's  impossible!"  cried  Bell;  "I  dinna  ca'  Maiget  Brown  a 
servant,  nor  never  will.  Her  man's  our  second  cousin,  as  everybody  kens." 

"But  wed  ye  ken  I  wasna  meaning  Marget  Brown,"  said  the 
emboldened  lover. 

"I  ken  nothing  about  what  ye  mean,"  cried  Bell,  rising  up  with 
angry  haste,  "  nor  I  care  nothing,  that's  mair ;  but  ye  might  have  had  the 
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sense  to  let  a  poor  lass  alaae  tlie  first  night  she's  come  hame,  and  W 
mither  away.  If  ye  had  held  your  peace  and  respected  a  person,  I 
might  have  forgiven  ye,  Jamie  Lowther.  But  eh,  man,  ye  make  me  mind ; 
ye  bring  it  a'  back  to  me  as  clear  as  yesterday.  I  wouldna  say  there  was 
anither  man  in  Annandale  but  would  have  had  the  sense  to  leave  the  poor 
anld  man  and  me  to  ourselves  the  first  night,  kennmg  a'  the  changes  that 
hae  been  in  this  house  since  I  gaed  away." 

When  she  had  uttered  this  indignant  speech,  Bell-  dropped  on  her  chair 
again  for  a  moment,  and  wept  some  hot,  angry  tears;  then  rising, 
wiped  them  indignantly  away  with  her  apron,  took  a  candlestick  from  tlie 
shelf,  lighted  the  candle  at  the  fire,  and  went  away  with  hasty,  excited 
steps,  holding  her  head  high,  and  looking  at  nobody.  Her  admirer  sat 
and  stared  discomfited.  Her  father  said  nothing.  They  kept  silent  when 
they  were  left  alone  till  Bell's  steps,  echoing  her  anger,  had  sounded  up 
the  wooden,  resounding  stair,  and  were  lost  in  the  stillness  of  her  own 
room.    Then  at  last  the  old  man  spoke — 

"  Ye'll  take  nae  notice,  Jamie  ?"  said  the  farmer  of  Whinnyrig. 

"  No  the  noot**  said  Lowther,  vindictively ;  then,  changing  his  tone, 
*'  Fm  meaning  the  women  maun  hae  their  spite  out,"  he  added.  *'  No, 
I'll  never  heed." 

"  I'm  nae  sae  sure  ye  ken  the  crater  after  a',"  said  Andrew  Carr,  with 
a  movement  of  compunction.  '*  She's  like  the  wife  in  outward  appear- 
ance, but  she's  a  rael  Carr  in  her  spirit.  If  it  was  for  her  advantage  to 
have  her  ain  way — ^but,  it  canna  be  that — ^it  canna  be  that  I  Do  you  ever 
hear  onything  o'  yon  ne'er-do-weel,  now  ?" 

"  It's  no  likely,"  said  Lowther,  with  a  little  contempt ;  "  if  he's  living 
he's  at  the  other  end  o'  the  world,  and  I  canna  just  say  I'm  so  great  in 
his  favour  as  to  make  him  write  letters  to  me." 

"  Aweel,  weel ;  time  tries  a' ;  but  I'll  no  keep  you  ony  later  the  night, 
Jamie,  my  man,"  said  Bell's  father.  "  Come  back  soon,  but  no  ower-soon, 
and  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  it'll  a'  come  about  in  time,  if  ye  have  but 
patience  a  bit." 

"  Patience  1"  echoed  Lowther  to  Imnseit,  as  he  stood  on  the  biokea 
moorland  ground  below,  and  looked  back  at  the  thatched  house  of 
Whinnyrig  and  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  attic  window ;  *'  aye, 
patience !  But  if  I  aince  hae  ye,  I'll  mak  ye  pay  for  this,  ye  witch,"  he 
muttered,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  window, — ^and  with  this  virtuous  sentiment 
strode  slowly  home  from  his  lover's  journey,  leaving  the  fathar  and 
daughter  still  further  apart  than  when  he  came. 

Chjlptee  II. 
The  light  shone  &intly  out  of  that  attic  window  long  after  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  hushed  to  sleep.     The  little  room  inside  had  few  attractions, 
and  little  to  distinguish  it  as  a  maiden's  bower.     The  sloping  roof,  the 
are  walls,  the  uncarpeted  floor,  and  Bell's  great  box  standing  under  iks 
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window,  were  unlovely  surroundings.  But  the  farmer's  daughter  of 
Whinnyrig  was  not  fastidious  nor  fanciful.  She  sat  at  the  little  table  with 
her  Bible  open  before  her,  vainly  trying  to  fix  her  thoughts  to  what  she 
had  been  reading,  while,  instead  of  the  sacred  words,  a  phantasmagoria  of 
past  scenes  kept  gliding  before  her  eyes,  and  drew  her  mind  astray.  She 
clasped  her  hard  but  comely  hands  over  her  forehead,  and  shut  out  the 
light  from  her  eyes,  suffering  those  visions  which  would  not  be  forbidden 
— homely  pictures,  no  way  sublimated  out  of  that  homely  scene,  yet  full  of 
the  deepest  primitive  emotion.  She  saw  herself  come  into  that  same 
apartment  all  dewy-eyed  and  blushing,  half  afraid  of  her  own  beauty  and 
happiness,  the  beaming  face  that  caught  her  eye  in  the  little  glass ;  and 
following  her  came  the  mother,  quick  to  mark  that  crisis,  to  hear  the 
half-told  tale,  and  shelter  the  girl  from  her  own  secret,  shamefaced  terror. 
Oh,  hour  of  tenderest  gladness !  almost  sweeter  than  the  troth-plight 
which  preceded  it.  But  darker  were  the  scenes  that  followed.  She  saw 
the  doubtful  household  looks,  the  mother's  hasty  glance  in  at  her  chamber- 
door,  not  waiting  except  to  say  good  night,  afraid  of  conference.  Then 
the  tender,  troubled,  suggestive  speeches,  the  hints  about  sailors  and  their 
temptations,  the  father's  angry  preference  of  "  a  decent  lad  at  hame,"  all 
the  slowly  accumulating  distrust,  dislike,  and  doubt  which  rose  like  a 
mist  round  the  figure  of  her  sailor-lover — then,  unaware  of  his  secret 
enemies,  far  off  at  sea.  Then,  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  to  their 
darkest,  that  storm  that  at  last  had  violently  rent  the  two  asunder.  But 
the  sobs  broke  poor  Bell's  heart  as  she  remembered  herself  fallen  upon 
that  bed  in  her  despair,  and  her  mother  silent,  thinking  nothing  was  to 
be  said,  stroking  the  poor  cheek  from  which  that  tempest  had  taken  all 
the  youthful  coloiur.  **  Willie  thankless  I  Willie  a  traitor!  Tell  me  I'm 
dead,  and  I'll  believe  you  sooner,"  sobbed  out  Bell,  repeating  in  imagina- 
tion her  own  very  words,  and  thinking  she  felt  her  mother's  hand, 
hopeless  of  all  other  comfort,  stroking  with  a  pathetic,  silent  caress  her 
eighteen-year-old  colourless  cheek. 

That  was  four  long  years  ago.  It  was  James  Lowther,  of  Broomlees, 
that  had  put  that  stigma  on  his  sailor  cousin.  He  said  the  boy  had  been 
trained,  and  loved,  and  set  out  in  life  by  old  Broomlees,  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  that  Bell's  lover  had  not  only  used  his  uncle  with  the  basest 
ingratitude,  but  had  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes  money  entrusted  to 
him,  and  brought  the  old  man  into  trouble.  Some  circumstances  of 
dissipation  and  fickleness  had  not  been  wanting  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  picture.  Andrew  Carr,  entirely  convinced,  had  forbidden  Bell  ever 
to  see  the  culprit,  or  let  him  know  the  reason  of  his  dismissal.  Her 
mother,  wiser  in  her  humility,  would  not  yield  implicit  credit  to  the  tale- 
bearer, and  yet  would  i^ot  justify  the  accused.  All  that  the  good  woman 
could  do  was  to  stroke  with  her  kind  hand  that  passionate  young  cheek, 
and  "wait  for  Providence,"  as  she  said.  But  Bell  was  too  young,  too 
impatient,  too  hot-blooded  to  wait  for  Providence.  She  wrote  a  passionate. 
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appealing  letter  to  Willie  at  sea,  calling  on  him  to  come  forward  and  dear 
himself.  She  denounced  James  Lowther  with  all  the  fiery  vehemence  of  a 
woman  and  a  Carr.  Things  came  to  a  violent  crisis,  and  threatened  dis- 
ruption of  all  the  peace  and  union  of  the  household.  Day  by  day  poor 
Bell,  with  dry  eyes  burning  with  anxiety,  looked  for  Willie's  letter ;  day 
by  day  her  father  stalked  about  his  little  farm,  with  outbursts  of  impatient 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  drooping  girl ;  day  by  day  her  mother 
soothed  her  compassionately,  looked  on  and  prayed,  and  said  nothing ; 
and  night  by  night  James  Lowther  disturbed  the  household  with  his 
hateful  presence,  and  sought  the  heart  in  its  rebound — that  changeable 
female  heart  of  which  so  many  a  song  and  stoiy  is  told ;  but  which  was 
no  more  like  the  strong-beating,  passionate,  honest  heart  of  Isabell  Cair 
than  midnight  is  like  noon. 

Such  things  could  have  been  borne ;  but  a  harder  agony  followed  the 
unexplainable  mystery  and  anguish  of  Bell's  life.  Willie's  letter  did  not 
come,  Willie  did  not  write — even  more,  did  not  return — ^never  was  heard  of 
— disappeared  totally  into  that  blank,  aching,  dreadful  darkness  which  every 
where  encompasses  the  litQe  bit  of  the  world  we  see.  K  his  ship  had  been 
lost,  the  dreadful  secret  might  have  been  explained.  But  his  ship  was  not 
lost :  it  arrived,  and  he  arrived  at  that  far  foreign  port — the  very  name  of 
which,  if  you  mentioned  it,  would  still  send  a  thrill  of  pain  through  Bell's 
vigorous  frame.  But  there  the  darkness  swallowed  up  the  brave  and 
candid  sailor ;  what  he  had  to  say  lor  himself,  or,  if  he  had  nothing  to 
say  for  himself,  and  the  lie  against  which  Bell  struggled  was  true,  nobody 
could  tell.  The  anguish  of  that  long  expectation  need  not  be  told ;  the 
quiet  years  had  swallowed  it  up  and  gone  down  upon  it,  leaving  no  trace. 
Bell  went  away  when  she  could  endure  no  longer,  "  to  service,"  to  quench 
her  heart,  or  get  new  life  into  it;  in  that  primeval  struggle  with  hard 
labour  and  outside  facts,  which  Is  the  best  discipline  for  human  creatures. 
She  had  fought  her  battle  so  far  bravely ;  till  now,  at  last,  when  she  had 
come  home. 

But,  to  see  before  her  very  eyes  that  author  of  her  calamity ;  to  know 
that  she  had  been  sent  for — ^not  to  fill  her  dead  mother's  place,  nor  from 
the  impulse  of  a  relenting  heart,  softened  by  sorrow — ^but  to  be  wooed 
and  carried  home  by  this  man,  the  object  of  all  the  resentment  possible 
to  woman,  the  cause  of  all  her  sufferings — Bell  would  have  been  more 
than  a  mere  human  daughter  could  she  have  borne  it.  Her  breast 
swelled  in  a  passion  of  grief,  indignation,  injured  love,  and  injured  pride. 
With  a  hysterical  gasp  it  swelled,  *'as  if  it  would  burst."  These 
emotions,  which  rose  so  high  in  her  own  retirement,  where  no  mother 
followed  now  to  soften  the  tide  of  passion  or  cool  the  burning  cheek, 
would  never  be  disclosed  to  the  light  of  day.  All  a  Scotchwoman's 
jealous  reticence — all  the  proud,  shy,  self-control  of  a  country-girl,  brought 
up  in  such  a  house  as  that  of  Whinnyrig,  built  strong  barriers  around 
to  confine  the  flood  within  its  source ;  but  here,  where  nq^ne  could  see, 
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tlie  passionate  bosom  swelled,  the  wild  hands  clenched  each  other,  the 
bitterness  poured  itself  forth.  There  were  gleams  in  the  east  of  early 
dawn,  and  the  atmosphere  had  lightened,  with  a  gradual  smile  and 
clearing  of  outline,  all  outside,  before  sleep  visited  the  eyes  of  Bell. 
Ere  that  time  she  had  nerved  herself,  as  best  she  could,  for  that  prospect 
before  her.  These  daily,  nightly  persecutions ;  the  necessity  of  bearing 
with  this  man's  presence ;  hearing  him,  seeing  him,  knowing  why  he 
came ;  even,  perhaps,  tolerating  his  suit,  so  far  as  being  within  the  same 
apartment  with  him  made  it  necessary — ^no  wonder  that  it  was  with  a  sick 
impatience  and  disgust  of  everything,  that  Bell,  at  last,  closed  her  wearied, 
hot  eyes  upon  the  dawning  light. 

^'  And  he's  sell't  Lillie !"  were  the  first  words  Bell  said,  as,  hastily 
dressing  herself,  she  looked  out  at  her  little  window  next  morning,  and 
saw  Eobert  Brown's  black  cow  already  in  the  dewy  field.  The  bitter- 
ness of  this  exclamation  could  only  be  understood  by  an  Annandale  girl, 
proudly  conscious  of  one  beautifUl  fair  cow  among  the  little  group  of 
black  cattle  so  usual  in  Dumfriesshire.  Amid  all  her  more  engrossing 
troubles,  Bell  could  yet  feel  a  pang  fo^  the  loss  of  Lillie,  her  mother's 
favourite,  the  "  grandest  milker  "  in  the  whole  parish.  "  It's  just  like  a' 
the  rest,"  she  said  to  herself  bitterly,  as  she  went  down  stairs.  And 
perhaps  it  did  not  give  a  more  Christian  gentleness  to  her  feelings  as  she 
deaoended  int»  the  hard  beginning  of  her  unlovely  life. 

YThen  the  father  and  daughter  met  that  morning,  neither  of  them 
took  any  notice  whatever  of  the  scene  of  last  night.  In  such  primitive 
Scotch  households, "  good-night  '*  and  "good-morrow  "  are  dispensed  with 
fixMn  members  of  the  same  family.  There  were  no  morning  salutations 
between  Andrew  Carr  and  his  daughter.  They  took  their  homely 
break^Eist  together  with  little  conversation.  What  talk  there  was,  was 
about  "  the  beasts,"  that  subject  on  which  an  Annandale  peasant  is 
naturally  eloquent.  The  old  man  had  bethought  himself  that  there  was 
a  calf  of  Lillie's  in  the  byer,  and  condescended  to  conciliate  Bell  by  this 
fact  And  Bell,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  though  it  may  convey  a 
depreciating  impression  of  her  character  and  mind,  loaa  conciliated  and 
pleased  to  hear  it.  She  went  about  her  work  more  lightly  in  consequence. 
She  patted  the  long-legged,  foolish  animal,  called  it  "  my  bonnie  woman," 
fed  it  out  of  her  own  hand — did  everything  an  experienced  country- 
woman could  do  to  attract  its  youthful  adffections.  She  had  a  hard  day's 
wofk  before  her,  as  always,  and  no  time  for  thinking.  Marget  Brown, 
too,  came  up  at  an  eariy  hour  from  the*cottage,  and  the  two  fell  into 
dose  conversation,  as  became  old  friends.  On  the  whole.  Bell  was  not 
miserable.  She  was  nothing  in  the  worid  of  a  heroine.  When  she  went 
out  to  the  door  and  lingered  a  moment  in  her  pretty  country  dress — that 
short  gown  and  petticoat  which  has  almost  disappeared  out  of  Scotland — 
and,  putting  up  her  hand  to  shelter  her  eyes,  looked  out  upon  the  familiar 
landscape, — ^it  was,  indeed,  the  landscape  she  looked  at,  and  not  any 
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iHnsive  picture  in  her  own  imagination ;  the  low  pastoral  hills,  not  vciy 
far  off,  with  all  their  different  tinges  of  crfonr ;  the  rich  wooded  line 
which  betrayed  towards  the  east  the  course  of  "the  water;"  the 
"  peat-naoss,"  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  hillock,  with  its  fantastic 
paths  and  deep  cuttings,  glimmering  where  the  smi  caught  them  with 
gleams  of  water — all  thk  was  fair  and  sweet  to  the  accnstomed  eyes  of 
Bell.  And  not  less  sweet  was  the  hum  that  filled  the  atmosphere  eyeiy 
where — an  indefinite  mist  of  sound,  in  which  poultry,  sheep,  cattle,  and 
men  had  all  their  distinct  inarticulate  strain,  and  which  now  and  ^i^i 
the  soft  low  of  a  cow  or  the  sharp  bark  of  a  dog  defined  for  an  instant 
and  made  complete.  AMien,  at  last,  her  own  thoughts  began  to  reflect 
themselves  in  that  landscape,  and  Bell  remembered  that  along  that  moor- 
land road  last  night  her  unwelcome  admirer  had  made  his  appearance, 
she  dropped  her  hand  from  her  eyes  and  turned  back  to  her  woric — ^wiser 
in  unconscious  natural  wisdom  than  many  a  great  philosopher.  Siidi 
indulgences  of  sentiment  were  not  for  the  manager  of  Whinnyrig — not,  al 
least,  in  good  daylight  and  with  work  in  hand  to  do. 

"  I  dinna  doubt  ye*ll  mak  a  change — ^you  ought  at  yeur  tinae  o' 
life,  with  a'  the  world  before  you,"  said  Marget  Brown;  "it's  no  like  nae, 
hadden  doun  with  wark  and  weans.  Young  folks  diima  ken,  as  I  say 
to  Bobbie  mony  's  the  day — dinna  ken  the  half  nor  the  quarter  o*  what's 
before  them  ;  no  that  I  would  enry  you.  Bell,  my  womlh,  ye*fl  hswe 
an  awfu'  handfu'  of  the  auld  man,  if  ye  canna  turn  your  heart  to  young 
Broomlees." 

"  If  ye  want  to  please  me,  Marget,  ye'll  nerer  mentiim  his  name," 
said  Bell,  shortly. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  nae  pleasure  to  me,"  said  Marget.  '*  I  canna  say  he 
ever  took  my  fanc)%  yon  lad — nae  mair  like  some  o*  his  kin — ^But  whisht, 
whisht,  we're  no  to  speak  o'  that.  The  mistress,  ye  ken,  she  nerer  would 
say  one  thing  nor  anither.  She  was  aye  for  waiting  upon  Providence ; 
she  was  aye  a  rael  guid  woman,  as  was  seen  on  her  at  the  last.  But, 
Bell,  if  ye'U  believe  me,  I  dinna  doubt  she  got  mair  light  on  some  things 
at  the  hinder  end." 

Bell's  face  flushed  with  sudden  excitement ;  she  held  out  her  hsnds  in 
a  wild  appeal  to  h^  companion,  and  gasped  an  inarticulate  inquiry  whidi 
startled  Marget. 

"  I'm  no  meaning  onything  to  make  ye  look  so  white,"  crfed  Marget, 
**  naething  out  o'  the  way.  Bell,  my  woman !  Bless  me,  no !  Naething 
uncanny  ever  came  to  a  saint  like  yon.  But  just  when  a'  was  maist 
ower,  and  me  at  the  bedside — (and  sair,  sair  vexed  we  were  that  ye  oouldna 
be  sent  for — ^but  death  aye  seems  sudden  whenever  he  comes) — she  held 
out  her  bit  thin  hands,  and  says  she,  'Willie!  bless  ye,  my  man!* 
says  she,  *ye'll  make  my  bairn  happy  yet.'  Bell!  Eh  my  woman!  I 
wouldna  have  tell't  ye  if  I  had  thought  ye  would  have  ta'en't  sae  Hmckle 
to  heart."  Cninin]o 
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For  poor  Bell,  as  was  but  natural,  had  fallen  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Wlien  these  were  spent,  however,  the  Scotch  girl  quickly  recovered  her 
OGmposure.  It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to  her  heart  to  be  at  liberty  to 
speak  about  her  mother  at  all,  and  the  two  entered  upon  that  sad 
engrossing  subject  with  all  the  minutiae  of  recollection,  and  all  the 
eagerness  of  inquiry  whidi  specially  belongs  to  the  death-bed.  But  when 
Marget  had  unburdened  her  heart  of  all  her  remembrances,  she  returned  to 
htr  original  starting-point. 

"  But,  mind  my  words,"  said  Marget,  "  Jamie  Lowthcr  o'  Broomlees 
lias  grippit  the  auld  man  fiist,  Bell.  He's  gotten  our  maister  in  his  toils, 
IS  I  say  to  Bobbie — some  way  or  other  he's  gotten  that  influence  on  him 
a  body  dauma  say  a  word.  And,  eh  Bell,  if  ye  carina  turn  your  heart  to 
young  Broomlees — as  indeed  it's  little  to  be  expected — yell  hae  an  awfu' 
liandfu'  o'  the  auld  man !" 

Bell  heard  this  augur}'  in  silence ;  she  knew  it  well  enough  without 
any  warning.  Just  now  she  had  her  mother's  gleam  of  death-bed  wandering 
or  insight — ^which  was  it  ? — to  comfort  her.  There  was  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  in  Bell's  mind ;  she  received  these  words  as  if  they  had  come  from 
Heaven — a  sacredness  more  than  earthly  was  about  tlie  utterance  of  the 
dying.  It  came  to  her  like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  sunounding  darkness — 
^c  felt  her  heart  buoyed  up  with  an  unexplainable  exhilaration.  If  the 
infiuence  waned,  it  was  at  least  ineffable  for  the  time. 

That  night  Andrew  Carr  himself  entered  upon  the  same  all-importantr 
subject.  The  two  were  alone  together  as  before ;  but  Bell  was  busy 
with  her  stockings  from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  and  that  very 
fiict  helped  to  fortify  and  calm  her. 

"  Bell,"  said  her  father,  "  it's  my  desire  you  should  show  some  civility 
to  Jamie  Lowther.     Te  ken  what  he  comes  here  for  as  weel  as  me." 

"  He  might  ken  better  than  to  come  here  at  a',"  said  Bell,  with 
involuntary  bitterness. 

"  That's  no  a  manner  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Andrew  Carr ;  "  I  require 
ye,  upon  your  obedience,  to  do  what  I'm  telling  ye.  It's  for  you  Jamie 
Lowther  comes  here,  and  Vve  promised  him  he's  to  get  you." 

"  Faither !"  cried  Bell,  with  a  start  and  cry  of  indignation. 

"  I'm  speaking  plain  fac',"  cried  the  irritated  old  man ;  "  I'm  in  my 
ain  house,  where  I've  aye  been  king  and  priest.  Providence  gied  me  the 
cliarge  ower  you,  and  it's  your  business  to  obey." 

"  If  it's  to  be  ceevil,  I'll  be  ceevil,"  said  Bell,  restraining  herself  with 
a  great  effort ;  "  and  I'm  no  unceevil,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  Hear  to  what  I've  got  to  say  to  you.  I've  chosen  him  for  your 
man — I've  promised  you  for  a  wife  to  him,"  said  Andrew  Carr ;  "  ye're 
mine  to  dispose  of  baith  by  God's  law  and  man's,  and  I  tell  ye  I've  gien 
Jamie  Lowther  my  word." 

"  But,  faither,  ye  ken  it  canna  be,"  said  Bell,  holding  her  breath  80 
strongly,  to  keep  herself  calm,  that  her  words  ended  in  a  ga^g.^  ^  GoOqIc 
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"  Wherefore  canna  it  be  ?  I've  gien  my  word  it  ikall  be/'  said  Andieir 
Carr. 

"  You're  bard,  but  you're  no  thai  hard,"  cried  poor  BeD,  always 
struggling  after  the  meekness  which  was  so  difficult  to  her.  "  If  I  was 
young  and  firee,  I  might  bend  my  heart  to  your  bidding,  fiedther ;  but  ye 
ken  a'  as  weel  as  me.  Let  alane  a'  that's  hi^pened,  and  a'  I  blame 
Jamie  Lowther  for ;  let  alane  I  count  him  for  my  enemy,  though  I  wi^ 
him  no  ill ;  let  alane  a'  thing  but  the  ae  thing — ^there's  this  still,"  said 
Bell,  a  sob  escaping  from  her  in  the  midst  of  her  words,  *'  I  like  anither 
lad  better, — and  oh,  faither,  faitherl  jfou  ken  that,  and  so  does  he." 

'*  It  makes  nae  difference,"  said  the  old  man :  "  if  ye  can  speak  up  in 
my  face,  and  name  that  ne'er-do-weel  that  cares  nothing  for  you,  as  is 
wed  seen ;  if  ye've  nae  shame  like  ither  women,  it's  no  my  blame — I  lay 
my  command  upon  you,  and  this  is  what  ye  are  to  do." 

"  But  I  canna,"  said  Bell ;  "  onything  else  in  the  world— onything 
else  in  the  world,  if  it  was  my  life." 

*'  I  wonder  what  the  better  I  wad  be  o'  your  life,"  said  the  old  man, 
testily;  ''your  life  1  Na;  onything  but  the  only  thing  that's  wanted  I 
IVe  made  up  my  mind ;  tak  Jamie  Lowther,  or  neyer  mair  ca'  yourself 
l>aim  o'  mine." 

"  If  I  was  to  be  cast  out  of  the  house  this  moment ;  if  I  was  to  die  on 
the  moor,  and  never  more  see  the  light  of  day;  if  I  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth,  like  Dathan  and  Abiram,"  cried  Bell — gradually  rising  m 
irrestrainable  emotion,  wringing  her  hands,  yet  facing  him  with  a  pale  look 
of  resolve — ^for  she  knew  her  father  well  enough  to  know  that  he  could  keep 
even  such  a  promise — "  111  die  if  ye  like,  and  welcome,  but  1*11  no  perjure 
my  soul!" 

The  two  faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  both  resolute,  daring  all 
things.  Then  the  old  man  turned  his  chair  round  to  the  fire.  *'  I'U  gie  ye 
three  days  to  think,"  said  Andrew  Cnrr. 

-  BeU  sank  down  on  her  seat  trembling,  yet  restraining  herself.  Three 
days  1  and  it  was  but  yesterday,  with  thoughts  so  different,  that  she  had 
come  home  I 
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London  may  fairly  be  considered  an  enormous  Cyclopsedia  of  History,  of 
whidi  nearly  every  street  forms  a  volume,  and  every  house  a  chapter. 
To  the  reflective  mind  it  is  peopled  by  the  past  as  well  as  by  the  present 
inhabitants.  We  think  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street ;  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith in  Green  Arbour  Court.  Memories  rush  upon  us  more  thickly  in  our 
pabUc  buildings,  for  they  connect  themselves  with  so  large  a  variety  of 
onr  fellow-men  and  their  acts — ^whether  they  be  political,  religious,  cha- 
ritable, or  merely  speculative — that  the  edifices  for  the  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  thus  called .  forth,  whether  the  House  of  Parliament  or  the  South 
Sea  House,  abound  in  suggestions  which  may  worthily  employ  the  mind. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  great  French  tragedienne  Rachel,  that  on  the  morning 
of  her  last  departure  from  Paris  she  rose  at  early  dawn,  and  went  alone 
in  a  small  open  carriage  to  the  theatre  which  was  the  scene,  of  her  profes- 
sional triumph,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  it  in  the  silent  morning,  indulged, 
undisturbed,  in  a  last  reverie  of  retrospection,  which  restored  to  her  mind 
long-past  glories  in  her  professional  career.  There  is  something 
intensely  melancholy  in  a  closed  or  a  deserted  place  of  amusement ;  it  is  all 
the  more  sombre  because  it  is  created  to  be  gay.  A  theatre  by  daylight 
is  ghastly  in  its  wretchedness.  Vauxhall  never  gave  the  idea  of  a  pleasant 
garden;  yet  all  such  places  abound  in  memories  of  exciting  scenes,  of 
triomphs  in  dramatic  or  vocal  art,  over  which  the  delighted  professional  or 
enthusiastic  amateur  will  descant  during  his  mortal  career  with  pleasure. 

Less  gloomy  than  the  theatre,  the  concert-room  and  the  ball-room  have 
still  a  trUlesse  of  their  own.  The  visions  of  "fair  women  and  brave  men" who 
have  whirled  away  hours  of  happiness  in  the  large,  dull,  comfortless  saloon 
that  even  Almack's  **  looks*'  by  day,  can  scarcely  relieve  the  feeling  of 
sadness  that  its  blank  immensity  produoes  on  the  mind.  The  Hanover 
Square  Booms,  when  they  echo  in  the  same  way  to  a  solitary  footfall,  are 
(loll  enough ;  and  it  requires  a  strong  imagination  to  invest  them  with 
the  life  and  enthusiasm  so  frequently  exhibited  there,  when  each  seat  has 
hardly  held  down  its  e;Lcited  occupant,  as  strains  "  to  which  gods  might 
listen  and  admire"  have  burst  forth  from  the  now-deserted  orchestra. 

The  English,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  at  the  present  time  a  **  musical" 
nation;  and  there  is  no  great  capital  where  a  purer  class  of  music  is 
enjoyed,  understood,  and  more  generally  patronized,  than  in  London. 
True,  we  may  have  an  abundance  of  vulgarities,  may  patronize  **  nigger" 
melodies,  and  other  works  of  still  more  questionable  taste ;  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  larger  mass  of  the  community  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  the  educational  refinement  necessary  to  the  apprgciation 
of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mendelsshon.  This  large  public  must  be  provided 
fOT  [n  its  own  particular  way ;  and  hence  mere  organ-grinding  may  find  its 
grateful  listeners  to  applaud  and  reward  it. 
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The  rise  and  spread  of  a  higher-class  musical  taste  in  England  is  due 
to  a  vast  amount  of  perseverance,  and  no  small  share  of  the  direst  perse- 
cution. John  Bull  delighted  in  his  old  ballads  and  dance-tunes ;  veiy 
properly  too,  say  we ;  but,  as  is  too  usual  with  him,  he  believed  in  notbug 
else.  "  Greensleeves,"  "  Sellenger's  Round,"  "  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King/* 
"  Arthur-a-Bradley,"  and  others  of  that  class,  enlivened  him  at  countiy 
wakes.  May-day  festivals,  and  election  balls.  They  were  as  exhilarating 
as  brandy-punch,  and  he  wished  for  no  other  music.  The  more  refined 
strains  of  Italy,  where  harmony  sometimes  superseded  melody,  were  to 
bim  as  mawkish  as  eau  sucrSe  offered  in  place  of  his  strong  drinks.  He 
could  not  take  the  dose  quietly,  and  with  true  Bull-like  ferocity  sallied 
forth  with  the  only  argument  he  knew  how  to  use,  the  argumentwn  bacu^ 
Unum,  and  with  **  beef-fed"  sinews,  of  which  he  boasted,  did  he  show 
"  frog-eating"  foreigners  that  themselves  and  their  music  were  equaDj 
unpalatable  to  him. 

The  rioting  at  theatres  when  Italian  singers  first  attempted  operas  in 
London,  in  its  violence,  and  its  success  in  banishing  them  for  a  time, 
might  excite  our  doubt  of  its  truth,  could  we  not  remember  similar  scenes 
enacted  but  a  few  years  ago  when  a  company  of  French  actors  intended 
to  occupy  Drury  Lane.  In  the  end,  musical  art  triumphed ;  but  the  vic- 
tory was  not  won  without  the  battle. 

It  was  chiefly  due  to  individual  energy,  and  that- of  the  humblest  class, 
that  concerts  becftme  fashionable  and  regularly  established  in  London. 
The  first  meeting  deserving  the  name  was  held  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  unfit  for  genteel  resort,  and,  when  reached,  deficient  in  proper 
accommodation. 

"  It  was  in  the  dwelling  of  Thomas  Britton — one  who  gained  his  liveli- 
Iiood  by  selling  about  the  streets  small-coal,  which  ho  carried  on  his  back — 
that  a  periodical  performance  of  music  took  place,  to  which  were  invited 
people  of  the  first  consequence.  The  house  was  in  Aylesbury  Street,  Clerken- 
well ;  the  room  of  performance  was  over  the  coal- shop  ;  and,  strange  to  tell! 
Tom  Britten's  concert  was  the  weekly  resort  of  the  old,  the  young,  the  gay, 
and  the  fair  of  all  ranks,  including  the  highest  order  of  nobility." 

Such  is  Sir  John  Hawkins's  account  of  this  singular  origin  of  popular 
concerts.  But  Thomas  Britton,  it  should  be  observed,  was  no  ordinaiy 
man ;  he  was  well  described  as  "  a  lover  of  learning,  a  performer  in 
music,  and  a  companion  for  a  gentleman,  any  day  of  his  life."  In  carry- 
ing his  charcoal  about  town  for  sale,  Tom  naturally  passed  bookstalls 
and  shops  where  "curiosities  of  literature"  would  be  hidden  from  all 
but  the  student  of  books.  When  he  arrived  at  such  a  spot,  he  rested 
his  sack  on  the  ground,  freed  his  hands  from  his  coal-measure,  and 
searched  for  bibliographical  treasures.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  most 
curious  library  of  rare  books,  and  could,  on  stated  occasions,  join 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  talk  with  them  over 
their  mutual  good  fortune  in  meeting  with  rarities.     Britton  played  the 
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bass-viol,  and  the  social  tastes  that  brought  book-collectors  of  all  ranks 
together  enabled  him  to  do  the  same  for  music.  The  large  room  over  his 
ooal-shed  was  given  gratis  for  their  use.  The  concerts  were  gratis  also, 
and  the  best  men  in  London  played  at  them,  the  visitors  being  well-known 
amateurs  and  nobles,  who  did  not  disdain  a  scramble  up  the  ladder  that 
led  from  the  coal-shed  to  the  concert-room,  rewarded  as  they  were  sure 
to  be  by  the  best  music. 

"  Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace,  and  arts,  unpurchased  dwell." 

Gibber,  in  his  famed  "Apology,"  has  noted  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  introduction  of  foreign  singers  to  the  English  stage.  This  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  when,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  the  Italian  Opera 
first  began  to  steal  into  England,  but  in  as  rude  a  disguise  and  as  unlike 
itself  as  possible ;  in  a  lame  hobbling  translation  into  our  own  language, 
witb  &lse  quantities  or  metre  out  of  measure  to  its  original  notes,  sung 
by  our  own  unskilful  voices,  with  graces  misapplied  to  almost  every  senti- 
ment, and  with  action  lifeless  and  unmeaning  through  every  character." 
Then  came  the  strange  mixture  of  English  and  foreign  singers  in  the 
same  opera ;  the  natives  singing  in  the  vernacular,  the  foreigners  respond- 
ing in  Italian,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  absurd,  or  more 
destructive  of  art. 

It  was  in  1710  that  the  first  Italian  opera,  Mmahide,  was  represented 
entirely  by  Italian  artists.  An  English  singer  of  eminence,  Mrs.  Tofta, 
however,  occasionally  played  with  them  when  the  greatest  stars  amonp 
them  appeared.  This  lady  seems  to  have  fallen  easily  into  an  imitation  o( 
that  greed  for  money  and  applause  which  was  popularly  believed  to 
belong  to  foreigners,  by  such  as  judged  from  some  few  glaring  examples. 
She,  however,  seems  to  have  combined  with  it  many  other  unpopular  traits, 
which  led  to  the  following  epigram : — 

'<  So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  t^y  song, 
As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orph^is  along : 
But  such  is  thy  aVrioe,  and  such  is  thy  pride, 
That  the  beasts  must  have  starVd,  and  the  poet  have  dy'd-" 

Lar^  salaries  were  paid  to  singers  from  the  Continent  from  the  very  eariiest 
time  of  their  importation ;  in  addition  to  which  it  became  a  fashion  with 
rich  amateurs  to  make .  them  money  presents  ;  favourite  ladies,  like 
IGngotti,  obtained  heavy  drafts  on  noblemen's  bankers,  which  one  lady  of 
rank  imitated  by  sending  Farinelli  one  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Crowds  of  nobiKty  and  gentry  were  attracted  about  the  same  time  to 
Dnny  Lane,  to  witness  the  performance  of  operas,  in  which  the  principal 
fharacters  were  sustained  by  an  Italian  named  Yalentini,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, while  the  remainder  of  the  songs  and  recitative  were  sung  and 
ledted  by  Englishmen  in  English — an  absurdity  which  has  seldom  been 
smpassed.    Yanbmgh  and  Congreve  endeavoured  to 
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vailing  taste,  and  produced  an  opera  called  The  Triumph  qf  Love,  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  with  the  songs  adapted  to  the  original  music.  It, 
however,  met  with  no  success ;  and  after  being  thrice  performed  was 
withdrawn.  Owen  M'Swiney,  the  first  Director  of  the  Opera,  was  ulti- 
mately ruined ;  and  so  capricious  was  the  public,  that  Gibber  recordfl — 
"  We  have  seen  even  Farinelli  singing  to  an  audience  of  five-and-thirtj 
pounds." 

A  Swiss  adventurer,  named  Heidegger,  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
great  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Music 
and  Masquerades  to  the  monarch  and  court.  Under  his  auspices,  Faus- 
tina, Cuzzoni,  Farinelli  and  others,  appeared,  and  reaped  large  harvests  iu 
England.  Feuds  among  the  cognoscenti  ran  high  on  the  subject  of  the 
abilities  of  their  favourites.  Gibber,  in  somewhat  quaint  language,  says, 
"  These  costly  canary-birds  have  sometimes  infested  the  whole  body  of  our 
dignified  lovers  of  music  with  the  same  childish  animosities.  Ladies  have 
been  known  to  decline  their  visits,  upon  account  of  their  being  of  a  different 
musical  party."  The  disputes  between  Guzzoni  and  Faustina  for  prece- 
dence, in  the  summer  of  1727,  completely  broke  up  the  fashionable  world 
into  partisans  of  one  or  other.  The  extreme  of  this  musical  furore  has 
been  immortalized  by  Hogarth  in  one  of  the  plates  of  "  The  Rake*s  Pro- 
gress," where  a  small  engraving,  cast  upon  the  ground  of  the  Rake's 
morning-room,  exhibits  Farinelli  enthroned  as  Apollo;  kneeling  ladies 
offer  their  hearts  on  the  altar  before  him,  exclaiming  "  One  God — one 
Farinelli ! " — a  phrase  absolutely  made  use  of  by  one  fair  leader  of  ton. 
Hogarth  was  as  bigoted  an  Englishman  as  any  could  be,  and  his  worics 
abound  with  bold  hits  at  the  foreign  singers  and  the  un-English  tastes 
they  generated. 

It  was  in  the  year  1720  that  a  plan  was  adopted  for  a  more  r^^ular 
and  certain  support  to  the  lyrical  drama  and  concert  than  could  be  ensured 
by  the  casual  attendance  of  the  public.  A  fund  of  £50,000  was  raised  bj 
subscription,  of  which  sum  £1,000  was  contributed  by  King  George  Uie 
First.  The  project  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  Governor,  Deputy- 
governor,  and  twenty  Directors,  and  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
To  render  the  design  as  complete  as  possible,  not  only  the  chief  vocal 
performers,  but  a  lyric  poet,  and  three  of  the  best  composers  then  in 
Europe  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit  this  country,  were  soon 
afterwards  engaged — ^viz.,  Attilia,  Handel,  and  Bononcini.  Gallini  was 
at  this  time  Manager  of  the  Opera  House ;  but  his  days  were  disturbed 
by  continued  feuds,  particularly  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  two  last- 
named  composers.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mann  in  1741,  teUs  him — 
"  The  Opera  is  to  be  on  the  French  system  of  dancers,  scenes,  and  dresses.** 

Handel  had  by  this  time  ensiured  his  success  as  a  popular  musidaa 
by  the  production  of  works  especially  suited  to  the  English  taste,  in 
fact,  he  was  so  completely  identified  therewith,  that  the  Italian  party  ex- 
pressly opposed  him,  and  ultimately  had  a  sufficient  mfiuence  jto  deaden 
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the  effect  of  his  greatest  work,  '*  The  Messiah/*  and  compel  him  to  visit 
Ireland,  where  a  greater  welcome  attended  him.  Walpole  was  evidently 
no  friend  to  the  great  Saxon,  and  notes  his  success  on  Ms  return  to 
England  in  no  complimentary  strain : — "  Handel,"  he  says,  "  has  set  up 
an  oratorio  against  the  operas,  and  succeeds.  He  has  hired  all  the 
goddesses  from  farces,  and  the  singers  of  *  Roast  Beef  from  between  the 
acts,  at  both  theatres ;  with  a  man  with  one  note  in  his  voice,  and  a  girl 
without  ever  a  one ;  and  so  they  sing,  and  make  brave  hallelujahs ;  and 
the  good  company  encore  the  recitative,  if  it  happens  to  have  any  cadence 
Hke  what  they  cdl  a  tune.'* 

The  success  which  now  attended  Oratorio,  or  Concert,  at  last  induced 
their  patrons  to  think  of  a  befitting  place  for  their  performance.  The 
theatres  or  the  public  rooms  of  taverns  were  felt  to  be  inappropriate ; 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  Royalty,  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  were 
completed  by  Sir  John  Gallini.  They  combine  Concert  and  Ball  rooms ; 
but  it  is  only  with  the  former  that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  is  a  noble  room, 
measuring  95  feet  in  length  by  35  in  width,  and  is  capable  of  holding  800 
persons.  The  low-arched  roof  is  well  adapted  for  sound.  The  em- 
blematic paintings  upon  it  are  by  Cipriani,  and  are  good  examples  of  an 
artist  most  popularly  known  in  England  by  the  numerous  engravings, 
after  his  designs,  by  Bartolozzi.  The  same  artists  designed  and  executed 
the  concert-tickets  for  many  years — ^works  once  highly  prized  by  collectors. 
The  Concert-room  seems  to  speak  only  of  past  glories  :  in  its  palmy  days 
it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  London,  and  its  decorations  considered  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  gorgeous  taste.  It  has  lived  to  be  superseded  by 
more  splendid  and  convenient  rooms,  where  good  music  can  be  heard  at 
a  tithe  of  former  cost.  Still,  the  old  room,  for  its  time,  was  elegant — 
with  its  delicate  paintings,  white  and  gold  enrichments,  and  walls  pan- 
neled  with  looking-glass.  The  Royal  Box  too,  in  front  of  the  Orchestra, 
insensibly  calls  to  mind  the  good  old  Greorge  the  Third,  with  his  Queen 
and  family,  enjoying  the  strains  of  soimd  English  music  as  unpreten- 
tiously as  any  of  his  subjects  below. 

The  change  of  taste,  the  establishment  of  other  music-halls,  and  the 
lore  of  novelty  so  characteristic  of  the  '*  great  public,"  has  condemned 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  to  destruction ;  and  houses  or  warehouses  may  in 
a  short  time  occupy  their  site.  Let  us,  then,  linger  a  few  moments  within 
walls  so  often  "  eloquent  with  sweet  sounds  "  from  vocalists  and  musicians 
who  have  delighted  us  and  our  forefathers.  In  1776  the  Concerts  of 
Ancient  Music  were  established,  "  to  keep  alive  a  love  for  the  works  of 
the  older  masters,''  a  rage  for  novelty  at  that  time  threatening  to  throw  all 
the  compositions  of  the  olden  time  into  oblivion.  In  1812,  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts  were  established,  to  cultivate  instrumental  music ;  and  it 
boasted  one  of  the  finest  bands  in  Europe :  an  engagement  as  a  member 
thereof  giving  a  musician  high  standing  in  his  profession.  Haydn  and 
Weber  have  superintended  their  own  works  at  these  Concerts  ^/nrhile  a  host 
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of  singers  have  appeared  on  the  platform  to  enchant  all  listeners.  From 
1808  to  1810,  Madame  Catalani,  the  most  oelebrated  of  prima  doummt, 
carried  all  before  her  in  a  series  of  concerts  here,  in  absolute  opposition  to 
the  greatest  EngUsh  singers  of  the  time,  who  were  arrayed  against  h«:  at 
the  Opera  Concert  Rooms,  and  included  Mrs.  Billington  and  Brakam. 
But  it  is  invidious  to  name  any  great'  departed  vocalist  or  musiciaii  in 
connection  with  these  Rooms,  which  have  echoed  to  the  music  of  tke 
greatest  in  the  art  from  their  opening-night  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  possible  for  the  thoughtful  man  to  sit  in  this  deserted  mom  sad 
dream  over  its  past  glories,  even  as  Rachel  sat  in  the  quiet  morning  and 
ihougMy  opposite  the  theatre  which  had  been  the  scene  of  hex  profes- 
skmal  victories.  In  the  loneliness  of  solitude  the  mind  often  best  expaiids 
itself.  Crowds,  excitement,  and  confusion  go  to  make  the  public 
triumph ;  but  calm  contemplation  gives  that  triumph  its  due  value.  Am 
you  gaze  on  the  lonely  rooms,  visions  of  the  past  fill  the  void ;  from  King 
to  Commoner  crowd  the  seats,  and  all  that  has  made  music  a  living  art 
throng  the  orchestra.  They  pass  before  the  mental  vision  a  long  amy 
of  brilliant  spirits,  whose  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  art  has  been  quad- 
rupled by  giving  intense  eiyoyment  to  their  fellows,  and  lightened  most 
innocendy  and  pleasantly  the  load  of  care  each  is  doomed  to  bear  in  life. 
The  world  owes  its  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  professors  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  peihaps  most  of  all  to  that  of  Music,  for  much  of  the  purest  and 
best  gratification  at  its  command. 

But  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  old  Rooms,  or  to  the  English  charac- 
ter, if  we  neglected  to  note  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  charity  to  which 
they  have  been  occasionally  devoted.  How  many  are  the  good  works  that 
have  been  first  promulgated,  and  the  divine  music  of  ''^  heart  singing 
with  joy,"'  vibrating  among  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  through 
the  eloquent  appeals  that  have  been  made  here — and  never  made  in  vain. 
The  worthless  profligate,  Charles  the  Second,  was  so  impressed  by  that 
benevolence  of  the  Dutch,  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  when  that 
country  was  in  peril,  "  he  believed  God  would  always  help  Hdland,  be- 
cause of  its  abounding  charities."  Let  us  hope  the  same  for  England. 
Cold  and  unsocial  as  we  may  occasionally  be,  like  the  Hdlanders  we  have 
a  hand  ''open  as  the  day  to  sacred  Charity."  How  many  thousand 
kind  'hearts  have  beat  in  muson,  all  desirous  to  do  good,  while  meeting 
on  this  pious  errand  here. 

We  leave  the  old  Rooms  with  kindly  thoughts — ^pleasant  memories 
only  float  about  them;  and  when  they  are  doomed  to  destruction,  we 
shall  feel  that  another  Unk  with  the  great  and  good  departed  has  been 
broken  in  the  world  of  liOndon. 
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OF  THE  GULP  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  few  seas  in  the  world  less  frequented  by  the  generality  of 
voyagers  than  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  and  few  coasts  more  desolate  than 
those  of  the  barren  and  mountainous  Peninsula  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Colorado  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  a  distance 
of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  there  are  to  be  found  only  three  or  four 
Tillages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  old  Mexican  families,  generally  of  purer  race 
and  of  more  primitive  manners  than  their  countrymen  in  the  better  known 
provinces  of  the  Republic. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Old  California  is  almost  as  com- 
pletely cut  oflf  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  planet.  The  arrival  of  the  schooner-yacht  Josephine,  o£f  the 
entrance  of  the  liliputian  harbour  of  Santa  Rosalia,  on  a  sultry  motning  in 
the  spring  of  1859,  produced  considerable  excitement  among  a  party  of 
straw-hatted  natives,  whom  we  could  descry  through  a  telescope  sauntering 
on  the  beach,  apparently  doing  nothing  in  particular.  It  was  evidently  the 
first  event  of  any  importance  they  had  witnessed  for  a  long  period,  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  let  it  pass  by  unimproved.  In  a  very  short 
time  a  narrow  canoe,  rudely  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  came 
alongside,  and  a  spare,  sun-dried  little  man,  with  European  features,  but 
tawnier  than  many  Indians,  sprang  lightly  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht.  He 
announced  himself  as  the  pilot  of  the  port,  and  his  services  were  of  course 
immediately  accepted.  He  appeared  rather  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  talking  with  strangers,  and,  before  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
board,  had  indulged  us  with  a  glimpse  of  the  more  remarkable  events  of 
his  career.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  he  had  come  to  the  Peninsula  twenty 
years  previously,  "  before  the  mast "  of  a  whaler.  Like  the  sailors  of 
Ulysses,  he  preferred  the  lotus  on  shore  to  the  salt  beef  on  board,  and 
reflecting  that  France  was  distant,  and  the  ocean  weary,  had  deserted  from 
his  ship,  married  a  Califomian  damsel,  and  in  course  of  time  had  almost 
forgotten  his  native  language.  He  explained  to  me,  in  confidence,  that 
his  duties  as  pilot  were  merely  nominal,  as  very  few  vessels  ever  entered 
the  harbour,  and  fewer  still  required  any  assistance.  By  his  own  account, 
he  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  meditating  on  his  good  or  bad  fortune  during 
the  last  pearl-fishing  season,  and  in  looking  forward  to,  and  speculating 
on,  the  prospects  of  the  next. 

After  getting  the  yacht  inside  the  basin,  we  ascended  for  about  a  mile, 
in  canoes,  a  shallow  creek  fringed  with  mangl^  trees,  until  we  reached  the 
gardens  and  irrigated  fields  which  surround  the  little  town,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  rock  crowned  by  the  massive  and  half-ruined  church  and 
mission-house  of  Santa  Rosalia.  This  little  settlement,  originally  founded 
by  the  devoted  Missionary  Fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  bright 
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oasis  in  an  arid  desert  of  sun-scorched  rocks — a  green  valley  ricli  in  trellised 
vines,  shady  palm-groves,  and  rustling  fields  of  sugar-cane,  overhung  by 
red  sierras,  through  whose  rocky  gorges  bo  stream  of  water  ever  runs, 
and  which  produce  only  a  scanty  vegetation  of  stunted  bushes  and  thorny 
cadi.  The  inhabitants  of  this  quiet  nook  are  not  troubled  by  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas  about  the  vahie  of  time,  or  the  dignity  of  labour.  The  fields 
are  cnltivated  by  half-Indian  jptfcm^,  who  take  care  not  to  work  very  hard  ; 
and  the  white  aristocracy  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  smoking  cigcarritos 
and  takrog  siestas. 

The  ladies  superintend  their  household  affairs  in  a  mild  way,  and 
aoarase  themselves  with  religious  festivals  and  balls ;  their  lords  take  a 
certain  drowsy  interest  in  Mexican  politics,  and  have  been  known  evai  to 
go  80  fisur  as  to  make  the  town  the  scene  of  a  'revolution,  coaAicted  of 
course  in  a  quiet  and  laz}'  manner.  Tke  only  real  tie  connecting  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  pearl  trade,  and  the  diving  season  is  the 
only  break  in  the  uKmotonous  circle  of  their  year.  After  a  short  stay  in 
ihe  harbour  of  the  Mission  of  Santa  Eoealia,  the  Josephine  weighed  anclK>r ; 
and  we  cruised  for  a  few  months  among  the  silent  islands,  and  explored  the 
wildly  picturesque  and  desolate  bays  of  the  Sea  of  Cortes,  without  meeting 
a  sail  or  being  hailed  by  a  canoe.  On  shore,  we  discovered  hoe  and  there 
some  faint  trace  of  former  human  occupation,  whidk  only  rendered  the 
actual  solitude  more  impressive.  The  silence  was  only  Iwroken  by  the 
occasional  harsh  cry  of  a  pelican,  by  the  barking  and  bellowing  of  a  herd 
of  seals,  and  by  the  nightly  chorus  of  howling  coyotes  on  the  beach. 

When  we  returned  to  Santa  Eosaha,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer,  we  found  the  scene  along  the  whole  coast  in  the  ncighbourhofod 
of  the  harbour  completely  changed.  The  little  port  was  filled  by  small 
craft  of  every  description,  and  the  population  of  the  town  itaelf  was  m<Hie 
than  doubled. 

Along  the  beach  were  to  be  seen  at  intervals  little  vrigwams  of  cane 
and  drift-wood,  and  numerous  camp-fires,  where  dusky  Indian  women, 
fearless  of  sun-stroke,  sat  and  prepared  mysterious  messes  in  pots  of  red 
earthenware.  The  sea-birds  in  the  most  secluded  bays  were  disturbed  by 
the  unwonted  intrusion  of  swift  canoes,  and  by  the  wild  songs  and  splash- 
ing paddles  of  the  long-haired  boatmen.  In  the  town,  numy  small 
capitalists  and  speculators  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  a  certain  amount 
of'  activity  and  bustle  had  replaced  the  usual  dolcefar  menie.  It  was  the 
busiest  moment  of  the  diving  season — the  Buceo,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
been  annually  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  ever  since  Lower  CaUfornia  passed 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Many  of  the  richer  Placers,  or  beds  of  pearl-bearing  oysters,  hare  been 
exhausted,  and  the  value  of  the  remainder  has  somewhat  diminished  of  late 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  European  demand  for  pearls. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  yearly  invested ; 
and  although,  from  the  great  and  peculiar  risks  connected  with  the  business, 
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tleie  k  frdbMj  more  money  lost  than  won  by  it^  yet  such  is  the  fascma- 
tioQ  to  the  Mexican  mind  of  any  specolation  whidi  partakes  of  the 
ekncter  of  a  lotteiy,  that  it  is  puTSfaed  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
vydi  the  stranger  is  at  a  loss  to  imderstmxd.  Any  one  is  at  liberty  ta 
engage  in  the  firilery,  under  certaia  laws  which  have  become  binding  by 
preseriptien.  The  regulations  chiefly  affect  contracts  between  the  master 
and  his  dirers,  and  they  have  generally  been  framed  in  a  spirit  uufayouiable 
t»  the  latter. 

In  the  month  of  April  prepanitiona  are  made  by  those  who  intend  to 
equip  a  flotiBa  of  canoes,  which  is  dignified  with  the  in^osing  title  of  an 
Arwtada.  The  master,  or  Armador,  provides  stores  of  sun-dried  beef  and 
aagivmid  maize  for  his  band  of  divers.  He  also  takes  eare  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  articles  not  induded  ia  the  stipulated  ration — such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  mezcal  (an  ardent  spirit  distilled  firom  the  magmy  plant).  A 
certain  arnomt  of  indulgence  in  these  luxuries  is  generally  the  only 
laMmeration  of  the  Indian  for  his  toilsome  and  dsmgerous  summer 
an^ymeit. 

These  Mien  rit  belong  to  the  Taqni  tribe,  whose  home  is  on  the  eastern 
^re  of  the  61^,  in  the  State  of  SoiM)ra.  Whm  they  become  aware, 
firom  the  wavmth  of  the  sea,  that  the  diving  season  is  at  hand,  they  at  once 
set  out,  after  but  slight  preparation,  knowing  by  experience  that  they  will 
ind  all  ready  fof  them  on  the  other  side.  In  their  narrow  canoes,  with  no 
pro?iaon  but  a  few  gourds  of  water,  they  fearlessly  set  sail  with  the 
ereiRRg  breeze,  trusring  for  guidance  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
gennrally  bk>w»  all  mght  in  one  direction.  In  the  event  of  the  canoe 
being  capmzcd,  which  frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  this  voyage  of  a 
kon^red  miles,  the  crew  swim  round  and  speedily  right  it.  On  arriving 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  fishery,  the  diver  immediately  enters  into  an 
agicemoM;  with  an  Jlnnaehr,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  master  for  the 
season*  'No  wag%s  are  stipulated  for,  as  he  is  nominally  a  partner  with 
linited  liability,  entitled  to  one*half  of  the  shells  he  brings  up  from  the 
bank,  and  to  aS  the  pearis  which  his  own  heap  may  contain.  These,  how- 
crer,  he  i»  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  to  any  one  except  the  Annador,  from 
whom  he  always  demands  and  obtains  an.  advance  of  an  onza  de  ora  (about 
is  6s.),  which  practically  converts  him  into  a  species  of  slave.  On  this 
subject  there  is  considerable  confusioa  of  ideas,  both  among  Indians  and 
the  lower  ord^  of  IVIexicans ;  none  of  them  are  ever  satisfied  that  they  are 
secure  i^nst  loss  until  they  are  in  debt. 

The  diver  loves  his  dangerous  trade,  however,  and  pursues  it  irre- 
spective of  gain.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  more  generous  emulation, 
in  no  society  are  skill  and  daring  more  appreciated,  than  by  these  dark- 
skinned  Mermen. 

It  is  in  the  morning,  when  the  sea  is  still  unruffled  by  the  breeze 
wlHch  generally  ^ring»  up  before  raid-day,  that  the  operations  of  the 
divers  are  chiefly  carried  on.     For  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  ^^ffMjtp 
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of  the  coast  is  strange  and  weird-like.  Distant  objects  appear  unreal  as 
seen  througli  the  still  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  rocky  islets  are  distorted 
by  the  mirage  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  long  line  of  barren  coast  seems 
to  be  lifted  above,  not  resting  on  the  sea.  From  the  perfect  transparency 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  the  bottom  can  be  discerned  at  a  consider- 
able depth.  Beneath  are  the  banks  of  pearl  shells,  partly  covered  by 
Ibffests  of  tall  seaweed,  where  the  turtle  may  be  seen  quietly  feeding. 
Shoals  of  bright-coloured  fish  pass  and  repass,  in  close  phalanx,  with  that 
imity  of  aim  for  which  fish  ^are  so  remarkable.  Tour  boat  appears  to 
hover  between  two  worlds,  each  resembling  dreamland.  On  nearing  a 
diving  station,  a  canoe  will  be  seen  lying  motionless  on  the  water  at  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  shore.  Several  statue-like 
figures  are  standing  up  in  it,  bending  slightly  forward  and  attentively 
scanning  the  placer  which  lies  below  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  fathoms. 
Each  holds  in  his  hand  a  short  spud  of  hai'd  wood  or  iron,  and  has  a  little 
net  to  contain  his  spoils  slung  round  his  neck.  When  one  has  discovered 
a  spot  where  many  shells  are  clustered,  he  makes  his  plunge,  with  hardly 
any  plash  on  the  w;ater;  the  others  quickly  follow,  and  the  canoe  is 
allowed  to  drift.  In  about  two  minutes  the  first  man  reappears  on  the 
surface,  and  quickly  regaining  the  canoe,  takes  up  a  paddle  and  brings  it 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  expects  his  comrades  to  rise,  carefully  looking 
out  the  while  for  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  ominous  dark  fin  of  a 
shark,  the  terrible  enemy  of  the  diver.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
shark  is  not  so  much  feared  as  a  certain  strange  and  mysterious  flat  fish  of 
enormous  size,  whi(^  is  said  to  enclose  canoe  and  Indians  together  'in  a 
fatal  embrace,  and  drag  them  down  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  an  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  cai;astrophe,  the 
stories  related  on  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 

The  divei%  on  the  Califomian  coast  use  no  weights  in  order  to  sink 
more  easily,  as  those  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  said  to  do.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  diver  is  forced  to  come  up  without  a  single 
shell,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  detaching  from  the  bottom  those  old 
rough  ones  in  which,  alone,  there  is  any  chance  of  finding  pearls  of  value, 
or  from  his  having  made  the  startling  discovery  that  a  shark  is  watching 
his  motions  from  above.  In  the  latter  case,  he  trusts  to  his  quickness 
and  agility  in  swimming,  and  still  more  to  audacity.  The  experience  of 
generations  of  divers  has  proved  that  the  shark  is  a  coward,  and  that 
when  met  with  resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
make  him  retreat.  The  Yaqui,  if  he  finds  himself  interrupted,  swims 
directly  towards  the  fish,  and  strikes  it  vigorously  with  his  spud. 
GenercJly,  the  shark  becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
*'  caught  a  Tartar/'  and  his  fright  is  increased  by  the  plashing  on  the 
surface  which  the  companions  of  his  antagonist  make  when  they  become 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  Fatal  accidents  are  rare ;  on  the  whole  coast, 
not   one  occurred  during  the  diving  season  of  1859,  although  in  no 
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part  of  the  world  are  sharks  more  numerous.  A  good  diver  will  often 
bring  up  a  hundredweight  of  shells  in  one  day.  The  process  of  opening 
them  takes  up  a  considerable  time.  The  oyster  is  carefully  examined 
for  the  pearb  which  may  exist  in  part  of  it.  Sometimes  very  large  o  nes 
are  found  in  it,  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  shell ;  but  being  necessa  rilj 
imperfect,  they  are  less  valuable  than  smaller  ones  unattached.  The 
oyster  itself  is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  few  other  persons 
ever  acquire  a  taste  for  them. 

When  a  large  and  valuable  pearl  is  found,  the  fortunate  div« 
receives  a  gratuity  from  the  Armador  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  and  is 
allowed  a  holiday  of  a  week,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  town  and  spend  iL 
These  are  the  glorious  moments  of  the  Yaqui-Indian's  existence,  and  it  is 
the  remembrance  of  them  which  brings  him  across  the  Gulf  year  after 
year.  He  clothes  himself  in  graceful  and  flowing  garments  of  white 
calico,  he  drinks  mescal  and  sings  wild  songs  in  the  streets,  smokes 
innumerable  cigarritos  and  dreams  away  long  hours  in  the  shade,  lulled 
by  the  pleasant  notes  of  his  three-stringed  guitar.  The  music  of  the 
Yaquis  is  livelier  and  more  varied  than  that  of  the  generality  of  Americaa 
tribes,  and  when  performed  on  instruments  more  melodious  than  their 
own,  many  of  their  airs  are  not  without  beauty.  They  are  quite  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  the  instruments  of  the  civilized  man,  and  I  have 
seen  Indians  thrown  into  such  an  ecstatic  state  when  one  of  our  party 
played  one  of  their  festival  airs  with  variations,  on  the  harmonium.  An 
eager  crowd  soon  collects  in  front  of  the  verandah,  and  a  dance,  full  of 
complicated  figures  and  graceful  movements,  is  executed  by  the  white 
robed  children  of  the  sea. 

The  holiday  joviality  of  the  divers  occasionally  brings  them  into 
trouble,  and  a  few  of  them  may  sometimes  be  seen  chained  together  by 
the  ankle,  engaged  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  "  Government  works." 
The  punishment  is  a  mere  joke ;  the  culprits  pass  their  time  chiefly  in 
making  fun  of  their  guard,  and  grinning  at  the  passers-by ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two  they  are  always  allowed  to  return  to  their  little  wigwam  on  the 
beach. 

On  one  occasion,  being  anxious  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  lying  £t 
anchor  about  a  mile  from  shore,  I  employed  a  Yaqui  to  paddle  me  off  in 
his  canoe.  He  was  disposed  to  converse  freely,  on  many  subjects  which 
might  not  have  been  imagined  likely  to  interest  him,  and  he  was  very  eager 
to  hear  political  news  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf.  I  found  that 
the  whole  tribe  were  ardent  partisans  of  the  Conservador  party,  having 
never  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the  clergy  whom  Comonfert  deprived  of 
lands  and  benefices. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  in  1859,  to  substitute  sdentifle 
machinery  for  the  simple  mode  of  operation  of  the  native  diver.  A  com- 
plete diving-dress  and  apparatus  were  brought  from  San  Francisco  bj  a 
party  of  Americans,  none  of  whom,  however,  had  much  practical  expe- 
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rience  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  hoped  that  the  '"scientific"  advoi- 
turer,  safe  in  his  metal  helmet  and  garments  of  gutta-perdia,  would  be  abfe 
to  ransack  those  unexplored  banks  whidi  lie  at  such  a  depth  as  to  rondar 
tiiem  unaccessible  to  the  Indian.  The  first  and  only  attempt  that  i 
ever  made  to  realize  this  idea  broke  down  in  the  most  signal 
The  most  courageous  of  the  party,  who  had  volunteered  to  make  the  fint 
descent,  no  sooner  reached  the  bottom  than  he  made  frantic  aigwids  to  be 
drawn  up  again.  The  instant  he  was  restored  to  the  upper  wodd  mad 
taken  out  of  his  imwieldly  case,  he  declared,  with  eonsiderable  warmth, 
that  he  would  never  again  consent  to  be  the  victim  of  the  speculative  iat- 
dencies  of  his  Yankee  fellow-citizens.  Unlike  the  rash  diver  of  wkom 
Schiller  has  sung,  he  ever  afterwards  adhered  to  his  resolution,  mad 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  penetmle  the 
"  secret  of  the  sea."  As  may  be  imagined,  the  discomfiture  of  the  forogn 
innovators  caused  general  satisfaction  amongst  the  followers  of  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Buceo, 

In  the  towns  where  the  Arvtadors  and  speculators  have  fixed  their 
head-quarters  during  the  season,  there  is  only  one  subject  of  oonversation ; 
no  one  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  anything  but  peails.  At  ereay 
dinner-table  they  are  handed  round,  admired,  criticised,  and  oompared 
with  tiie  well-remembered  beauties  of  former  years.  The  "water"  is 
tested  in  a  mysterious  way,  by  gently  rolling  a  few  togeth^  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Every  shade  of  difference  it  is  possible  to  find 
between  one  pearl  and  another  has  its  distinguishing  appeDation — ^tfae 
Spanish  language  being  well  fitted  to  describe  in  a  graphic  manner  those 
minute  peculiarities  which  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  "  expert "  observer  to 
discover.  Occasionally  a  pearl  appears  which  cannot  be  classed  under  any 
recognized  title,  and  the  excitement  amongst  conncosseurs  is  immense.  A 
very  large  and  beautiful  one  was  found  in  the  Bay  of  Mulage,  in  Aogust, 
1859,  which  was  believed  to  be  imique.  The  Indian  who  (^lened  ^e 
oyster  containing  it  made  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  brilliant  prize,  bat 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  evident  confusion  mnd  excitement.  It  consisted 
of  six  pearls  clustered  together  in  a  very  ciuious  and  beautiful  manner. 
Two  large  "  jargonels  "  of  purest  water  were  joined  to  each  oUier  at  right 
angles,  the  neck  being  encircled  by  a  collar  of  four  smaller  pearls.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  agent  of  a  European  dealer,  who  dedared  that  the 
iknpress  of  the  French  should  have  tiie  first  offer  of  it.  Pearls  of 
remarkable  form  are  not,  however,  in  general  so  valuable  as  those  iHuch 
can  be  more  easily  matched,  as  the  great  object  of  every  colleotor  is  to 
form  a  complete  "  set." 

Pearl-seekers  love  to  look  back  to  a  golden  age,  when  pearls  were 
more  easily  found  and  more  highly  valued  than  at  present  Whea  the 
fisheries  were  first  (^ened,  a  century  ago,  the  ridier  banks  were  at  no 
great  d^th,  and  close  to  the  shore.  An  immense  number  of  valuable 
peaib  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  very  few  years^  Those  palmy 
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days  soon  passed  away ;  but  so  long  as  Spanish  rule  prevailed  in  Mexico, 
certain  protective  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  which  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  a  placer  being  completely  exhausted.  If  a  diver  brought  up  a 
young  oyster,  he  was  obliged  to  replace  it  unopened  in  its  bed,  aiid  his 
master  was  severely  fined.  At  the  present  day  shells  of  every  description 
are  put  into  the  diver's  net,  as  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
"mother  of  pearl "  are  considerable.  In  former  times  they  were  not 
generally  sold  at  all,  and  huge  piles  of  glittering  relics,  now  worthless 
from  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  long-deserted  diving-stations. 

Many  fine  old  pearls  remained  in  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
territorial  aristocracy  untQ  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  series  of  desperate 
civil  wars.  In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  greater  number  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  and  sold,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  armies  of  Santa  Anna  and  of  Miramon.  One  lady  in  the  State  of 
Sonera,  filled  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
is  said  to  have  disposed  of  a  "  set  of  pearls/\which  had  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  her  family,  and  which  was  valued  at  j622,000. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  pearls  of  America  generally  are  inferior 
in  water  to  those  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and  that  they  are  more  apt  to  lose 
their  lustre  with  the  lapse  of  time.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  either  idea.  The  great  pearl,  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty  carats, 
which  was  bought  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  family  of  Spain,  was  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
not  far  from  Panama — fisheries  which  still  produce  pearls  identical  in 
character  with  those  of  the  Calif omian  Gulf. 

Of  late  years,  Paris  has  been  the  chief  market  for  Californian  pearb.  In 
1839  the  demand  was  much  diminished,  and  prices  were  seriously  affected, 
by  the  Italian  war,  which  for  a  time  forced  the  financiers  of  the  Erench 
capital  to  curtail  their  expenditure.  The  present  crisis  in  the  ci-devanl 
United  States  will  this  year  be  a  great  blow  to  the  trade  of  the  Gidf,  as 
the  rich  and  luxurious  inhaSitants  of  the  Eifth  Avenue  and  Madison 
Square  were  also  purchasers  of  pearls  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Among  the  **  brunettes"  of  Havanna  the  taste  for  those  ornaments 
still  remains  as  strong  as  when  the  Spaniards  first  crossed  the  Atlantic 
The  prevalence  of  fair  hair  in  England  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  fewer 
pearls  are  worn  than  in  many  other  countries  much  inferior  in  wealth, 
as  the  fact  is  certainly  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  any 
philosophic  contempt  for  personal  adornment.  But,  from  the  days  when 
the  matrons  of  Eome  braided  their  tresses  with  those  lustrous  spoils  of 
the  sea,  they  have  generally  been  most  prized  in  the  homes  of  the  dark- 
haired  beauties  of  the  South. 
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LOST!   LOST 

BY  MBS.  NEWTON  CBOSLIND. 

Lost  ! — lost !     When  was  it  seen  ? 

The  light  elastic  tread, 
By  which  when  dancing  on  the  green 

The  buttercup  bowed  down  its  head. 
But,  looking  up  a  moment  after, 
Broke  out  with  all  a  floweret's  laughter. 

And  not  a  petal  shed ! 

Lost  1— lost !     When  did  it  go  ? 

The  nut-shade  from  her  hair ; 
It  cannot  lie  beneath  the  snow 

Which  winter  time  has  drifted  there ; 
For  sunbeams  that  her  tresses  spangled 
Their  warmth  and  glow  therein  had  tangled. 

Could  frost  to  touch  them  dare  ? 

Lost !— lost !     When  did  it  fade  ? 

The  pink-bloom  from  her  cheek, 
'Twas  shadow  by  the  roses  laid ; 

Ah,  well ;  of  this  we  need  not  speak, 
For  short  the  time  when  roses  flourish. 
And  life,  with  wealth  of  beauty  nourish — 

In  dreams  that  bloom  we'll  seek. 

Lost  I — ^lost !     Oh,  hear  you  it  P — 

Is  cried  at  eventide. 
But  lo !  what  on  the  East  is  writ — 

What  voice  springs  out  the  stars  beside ! 
"  Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  vision 
Is  seen  Youth's  wealth,  by  Faith's  prevision 

Eestored  and  glorified ! " 
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CAN   WRONG   BE   RIGHT? 

A  TALE. 

BT  HBS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


XVII. 

I  WAS  in  England !  We  liad  a  sliarp  run  across,  and  the  packet  swung, 
and  heaved,  and  tossed  even  before  a  light  breeze,  as  steamers  do  now 
in  a  heavy  sea.  Hi  as  I  was,  I  would  remain  on  deck :  the  English 
aailors,  the  English  voices,  the  English  boat,  and  tar,  and  sails,  and  ropes 
—all — all  were  taken  into  my  heart.  I  clung  to  anything  I  could  grasp, 
that  I  might  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  "  white  cliffs,*'  so  inexpressibly 
Aear  to  the  exile ;  yet,  when  we  were  almost  in-shore,  I  could  not  see 
them  for  the  blinding  tears — delicious  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  For  the 
first  time  I  really  understood  the  mighty  Providence,  the  pardoning  mercy 
and  protection,  that  had  saved  me  from  myself. 

I  had  oflen  felt  the  sudden  inspiration  of  religious  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
nearer  we  drew  to  England,  the  more  did  a  holy  and  fervent  gratitude  to 
God  elevate,  and  yet  subdue,  me. 

The  packet  drew  up  suddenly,  like  a  racehorse,  alongside  the  Dover 
pier.  I  could  have  Idssed  the  very  stones  I  stood  upon.  I  was  in 
England :  in  a  few  hours  I  could  be — I  should  be — at  home  I     home  ! 

It  was  night.  I  did  not  go  to  the  hotel  where  we  hfid  been  together :  I 
went  to  another;  and  the  power  was  mercifully  given  me  to  pray  fervently, 
and  to  sleep — almost  the  untroubled  sleep  of  childhood. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  looked  in  the  glass,  I  felt  my  womanly  vanity, 
or  propriety — call  it  which  you  will — wounded  :  I  could  not  appear  in 
that  dilapidated  state  before  my  husband.  I  was  to  leave  Dover  in  two 
hours.  Folding  my  veil  over  my  face,  I  went  to  a  jeweller's,  to  dispose 
of  my  last  trinket,  except  my  bracelet,  which,  small  as  it  was,  I  knew  was 
worth  all  the  rest.  The  jewel  brought  me  several  gumeas.  I  made  a  few 
purchases — the  first,  a  large  doak,  sufficiently  handsome ;  the  last,  a  pair 
of  boots.  A  bonnet  and  the  cloak  I  put  on — ^the  boots  I  took  in  my  hand 
to  the  hotel.  They  were  "  done  up  "  in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  In  my 
haste  I  tore  the  paper  off— for  I  was  to  leave  Dover  in  half  an  hour — and 
threw  it  on  the  dressing-table.  I  so  well  remember  brushing  my  hair, 
and  wondering  if  Sir  Oswald  would  recall  how  long  it  had  once  been ; 
and  even  thinking — Grod  help  me  ! — how  pretty  the  natural  waves  and 
curls  looked,  concealing,  while  adorning,  my  pale  cheeks.  I  took  up  a 
fragment  of  the  paper  to  fold  round  my  comb,  and  my  quick  sight  caught 
a  paragraph : — 

"  We  are  able  to  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  as  Mr.  Hobert  finds 
it  necessary,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  impaired  state  of  his  health  reqidring  a 
perfect  cessation  from  the  duties  of  public  life,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Oswald  Harvey  has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
and  Gommeneed  an  animated  canvass  of  his  native  county."  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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It  was  a  pi^er  of  only  yesterday.  O  joy  unspeakable !  He  waa 
at  Brecken  Hall,  with  health  and  spirit  to  enter  into  public  life !  I 
should  hear  him  speak  in  his  country's  senate — I  should  see  him  quoted — 
his  eloquence  would  penetrate  all  hearts — ^his  learning — his  power  of 
grasping  and  elucidating  every  subject,  would  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  England — ^he  would  be  the  man  of  his  time !  I  read  and  re- 
read the  paragraph  on  that  soiled  and  crumpled  scrap  of  paper :  it  seemed 
to  me  printed  in  letters'of  bright  gold.  Oh !  was  it  real  ? — was  I  truly 
hu  wife — the  mother  of  hU  child,  who  would  soon  be  bom  into  the  woild 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  name — his  virtues  ?  My  unborn  chUd ! — his 
child  and  mine ! 

I  have  since  heard  mothers  say,  that  if  the  painful  choice  were  placed 
before  them — the  husband  or  the  chUd — to  forsake  one  of  the  two — th^ 
would  cleave  to  the  child.  It  was  not  so  with  me :  /  would  cleave  to 
my  husband.  I  felt  all  along  that  I  must  do  justice  to  my  child ;  but  the 
first  object  of  my  life — ^my  great  triumph — was  that  I  should  fasten  my 
husband's  heart  to  me  by  the  gift  of  this  in&nt,  and  make  him  rejoice  as 
he  had  never  rejoiced  before. 

The  high-mettled  steeds  trotted  forth  in  the  clear  sunlight,  and 
the  coach  was  to  me  as  a  charriot  drawn  by  winged  angels.  The  clear 
call  of  the  guard's  horn  was  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet — the  cheerful 
English  tongue  rang  in  my  ears.  The  coadi  went  to  a  small  town, 
just  eighteen  miles  from  Brecon  Hall :  the  guard  told  me  I  should 
easily  get  horses  on.  How  the  rivers  glittered  and  the  fields  glowed  in 
their  firesh  and  amazing  beauty  I  As  we  flew  past,  the  hedge-rows 
seemed,  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  faded  hues  of  France,  as  if  robed 
in  velvet.  The  oaks  of  England,  so  firm-set  and  wide-spreading  I  The 
woods,  surrounding  the  stately  mansion  skirting  the  broad  meadows, 
and  sweeping  lawns  I  The  enclosures — such  things  of  strength  and 
neatness  1  The  delicious  cottages,  embosomed  in  foliage  and  fragrance, 
honeysuckles  and  roses,  and  clematis,  entwining  each  the  other;  while 
the  tiny  gardens  were  models  of  careful  keeping!  Where  in  all  the 
world  can  we  match  our  English  cottages — or  their  masters? — the 
round,  fresh  beauty  of  th^r  young  matrons,  and  of  their  rosy-lipped, 
curly-headed  Saxon  children  ?  Truly,  I  had  never  seen  England  before 
— truly,  I  had  never  loved  it — never  taken  the  same  pride  in  it,  that 
I  did  during  that  journey.  Another  group  of  those  Saxon  creatures,  all 
roses  and  blonde  hair.  My  son  should  have  dark  hair,  like  his  father. 
I  felt  him  beating  against  my  heart  as  this  thought  passed  through  my 
rejoicing  brain.  Oh,  what  a  drive  that  was  1  I  could  hardly  contain 
myself.  I  longed — I  panted — to  shout  out  my  joy,  "  England  and 
home  I  Home  and  England  !''  No  cloud  came  between  me  and  my  sun. 
I  was  all  hope —  all  delight — all  triumph :  I  knew  so  well  how  my 
husband  had  grieved  that  he  was  childless.  I  remembered  his  once 
saying  that  he  thought  I  was  worthy  to  train  childrenrtodXknew  how 
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higUy  he  rated  those  who  had  that  great  gift.  I  had  no  fear  now  of 
HEB :  he  would  cherish,  ay,  and  love,  the  mother  of  his  child.  I  waa  too 
hi^y !  At  last  the  coach  stopped,  afler  a  drive  of  five  hours — that 
was  all.  I  asked  for  a  post-chaise  and  horses  cm  to  Brecken :  I  would 
not  say  Brecken  Hall,  but  contented  myself  by  naming  the  village.  The 
landlord  shodk  his  head.  '*  He  had  received  orders  that  moniing  to  keep 
his  horses  for  Sir  Oswald  Harvey.  Sir  Oswald  was  canvassing  the  county, 
and  intended  to  change  horses  at  his  house,  and  go  on  to  Synge*" 

"When  was  Sir  Oswald  expected?" 

"  Oh,  he  could  not  tell  the  mott.ent  Sir  Oswald  might  arrive." 

He  bowed  me  into  a  pretty  little  parlour  that  formed  a  sort  of 
ante-ro(Mn  to  two  bedrooms,  with  snow-white  draperies  and  quilts ;  and 
I  remember  the  blue  flowers  of  lavender  strown  over  the  beds. 

The  suddenness  of  this  meeting  overwhelmed  me.  I  had  parted  with 
him  at  an  Inn  !  Were  we  to  meet  again  at  an  Inn ?  What  matter?  We 
^nldmeet.  I  said  "Yes,"  mechanically,  to  the  dinner  question;  and 
when  I  was  asked  to  name  what  I  would  choose — in  reply,  I  suppose,  to 
the  catalogue  of  bacon  and  eggs,  and  chops,  and  trout — ^lovely  trout — ^I 
answered  "water.**  I  believe  they  thought  I  was  fainting,  for  they 
brought  me  wine  and  water;  and  I  recall  the  mooney  face  of  the  fiat 
huuUady,  while  she  endeavoured  to  bend  over  me,  and  unfasten  my 
bonnet,  murmuring — "Sweet  lady — ^pretty  creetur."  I  was  soon 
refreshed,  for  I  had  to  nerve  myself  for  this  meeting ;  but  I  was  all  joy — 
all ! — ^aU  certainty  and  joy !  My  eyes  overflowed  with  jc^ — ^my  heart 
beat  with  joy — joy  thrilled  through  my  veins,  and  my  pulses  galloped 
with  joy ! 

"  The  journey  has  been  too  much  for  you,  madam,"  said  the  landlady, 
in  the  soft  tone  of  stout  syn^uithy.  "  I  could  not  take  a  journey  myself 
in  your  state ;  but  I  am  a  poor,  nervous  creetur." 

I  laughed  hysterically. 

"I  hope  Sir  Oswald  may  alight,"  she  said.  "  I  assure  you  he  is  a 
handsome  gentleman,  and  will  be  a  credit  to  the  county :  not  like  the 
poor  man  who  is  gone — such  a  lean,  withered  little  gentleman,  that  hadn't 
the  heart  to  order  even  post-horses,  or  give  more  than  sixpence  to  a  post- 
boy. Sir  Oswald,  madam,  is  every  inch  a  gentlemaiL  His  colour  will  be 
true  Uue.  You  see  it  there,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  a  broad  blue 
riband  that  was  run  in  and  out  of  the  flowery  ornaments  of  the  little 
pier-glast.     "  I  should  so  like  Sir  Oswald  to  see  it." 

"  Then,  pray,  when  he  comes,"  I  said  eagerly,  "  show  him  in  here. 
I  will  go  into  that  bedroom,  and  he  need  not  know  the  room  ia 
occupied." 

The  landlady  made  me  such  a  reverential  curtsey. 

"  You  are  a  real  gentlewoman,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am  so  humUy 
gratefoL  I  tkould  like  Sir  Oswald  to  see  our  independent  principles  in 
the  riband :    tme  blue  never  fiades.    My  father  shook  hands  y4th  Mif 
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Fox — '  Charley  Fox '  he  alvrays  called  him ;  so  it  does  me  good  to  put  up 
the  bit  of  blue." 

I  removed  my  bomiet  and  cloak  into  the  little  bedroom,  the  window 
of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  street — or  rather,  road. 

*'  Pray  do  not  say  that  anyone  is  here." 

"  So  kind  of  you,  madam — so  much  obliged :  the  riband,  sure,  does 
look  pretty :  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  he  should  not  see  it.  He  is  such 
a  handsome  gentleman— and  they  say  so  very,  very  clever — such  a  head- 
piece !  Oh,  he  M  a  gentleman,  and  has  done  strange  things — maybe  you 
have  heard  ?  But  it's  not  for  me  to  speak.  If  he  had  married  me,  as  the 
saying  is,  what  is  that  to  anybody  P" 

She  certainly  was  the  fattest  specimen  of  feminine  humanity  I  ever 
saw ;  and  during  this  talk  she  continued  rolling  about,  moving  a  chair, 
dusting  a  table,  peeping  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass,  and  glancing  with 
undisguised  triumph  at  the  broad  blue  riband. 

"And,  madam — our  parson,  he  says  Sir  Oswald  makes  the  most 
beautifulest  speeches  ever  heard,  except  from  a  Parliament  gentleman, 
and  has  such  sweet  ways  with  him :  they  say  he  could  have  married  the 
first  princesses  in  all  the  countries  he  was  ever  in  :  and  I'm  dure  I  com- 
mend their  taste.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  am  sure  the  foreign  gentlemen 
I  see  are  like  yellow  mummies — not  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  them  from  top 
to  toe :  I  ne?er  believe  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies.  But  he 
is  such  a  noble-looking  gentleman,  no  one  could  blame  him  for  doing  as 
he  did ;  for  I  say,  if  a  rich  gentleman,  and  a  handsome  gentleman,  and  a 
gentleman  with  as  much  learning  as  the  bench  of  bishops,  can't  do  as 
he  pleases,  who  can?  Just  see,  madam — there's  quite  a  mob  gatho^; 
but  oh,  the  double-facedness  of  some !  There's  Mistress  Jenny  Crummels, 
of  the  Crab-Tree,  has  taken  off  her  orange  riband  and  put  on  a  blue.  If 
that's  not  political  dishonesty,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Strange  it  seems  to  me,  that,  with  my  soul  so  full  of  him,  and  my 
eyes  watching  to  catch  the  first  cloud  of  dust  that  floated  to  indicate  hk 
approach,  every  word  that  poor  fat  woman  uttered  was  graven  on  my 
memory.  I  suppose  it  was  because  she  praised  him.  At  last  there  was  a 
movement  among  the  assembled  villagers — ^leaving  the  road  vacant,  and 
crushing  each  other  on  the  side-paths.  It  was  not  a  great  crowd,  but  it 
increased  rapidly.  The  opposite  dwellings — some  larger  than  others — 
opened  their  windows,  and  age  and  youth  alike  looked  forth  to  obtain 
sight  of  him  of  whom  they  had  often  heard,  and  who  was  to  be  the  "  popular 
member."  The  old  ladies  had  broad  blue  ribands  round  their  heads, 
knotted  into  great  bows  in  front,  and  the  girls  managed  to  introduce 
"a  bit  of  blue"  somewhere — ^in  a  breast-knot,  or  floating  from  their 
hair.  I  drank  in  all  that  at  a  glance.  The  Iim  was  at  one  aide  of  a 
rude  triangle,  forming  what  they  called  a  Square ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  flourished  a  great  oak.  It  was  alive  with  boys,  who,  always  rejoicing 
in  noise,  tossed  and  waved  their  caps,  long  before  the  heads  of  the  leadera 
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came  in  sight.  The  parish  beadle  poked  at  them  with  a  long  polfi, 
and  I  hated  him:  Why  should  not  the  boys  shout  "Long  Hve  Sir 
Oswald?"  I  wanted  to  hear  them.  I  shut  the  bedroom  door:  one 
of  the  panels  was  split — a  division  of  at  least  half  an  inch.  I  could 
see  distiactly  into  the  sittmg-room.     I  was  glad  of  it. 

There  is  always  noise  before  an  expected  noise  arrives — the  noise  that 
calla  "  Silence  1"  and  "  Hush  1"— which,  in  "  rustles  "  and  "  whispers," 
prepares  for  the  great  outburst — ^the  grand,  deep-chested  English  shout — 
the  animal  thunder  of  a  people. 

I  clutched  the  window-curtain,  for  I  heard  several  ciy  "Now!" 
and  *'  Here  he  comes  I"  and  the  landlord  and  landlady  had  taken  their 
places  at  each  side  of  the  low-browed  porch,  like  grotesque  Cariatides ; 
and  I  heard  several  of  the  women  say,  ''  God  bless  him  I"  and  then  came 
the   firm,  rattling  trot  of   the  horses,  and    the  roU  of   the  britchska; 

and  then and  then — while  I  hung  back — ^panting,  yet  clinging  to 

the  curtain,  drinking  in  all — I  saw  him — ^my  husband — his  hat  oflF — ^his 
noble  head  bowing  to  the  villagers.  Never,  never  had  he  looked  so 
glorious.    Never  I 

My  husband !  But  what — who — who  is  that  on  the  other  side,  in  my 
place  ?  She  bends  also ;  for  the  fools  have  cried — "  Long  live  Sir  Oswald 
and  Lady  Harvey !" 

"  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed  frantically.  "  I — I  am  his  wife — not  Caroline 
Mansfeld  I"  No  one  heard  me,  for  the  air  was  ftiU  of  strong  voices, 
shouting  again  and  again,  "  Long  live  Sir  Oswald  and  Lady  Harvey !" 
For  some  moments  my  eyes  were  fixed — I  could  not  close  them  to  shut 
out  the  vision — so  cruel,  yet  so  dazzling  in  its  beauty — she  all  smiles  and 
radiance,  while  he  turned  on  her  such  looks  of  happiness  and  love.  I 
could  not  shut  my  eyes.  Gradually  the  outlines  seemed  traced  in  blood, 
and  the  voices  croaked  in  my  ears.  I  staggered  to  seek  the  door,  and 
could  not  find  it ;  the  ceiling  was  crushing  down  upon  my  brain.  I  was 
more  mad  at  that  moment  than  when  I  determined  to  free  him  by  my 
death  that  he  might  do — ^what  he  had  done.  I  was  as  blind  as  if  my  eyes 
had  been  scathed  by  lightning. 

They  were  together  in  the  outer  room. 

I  heard,  and  felt^  though  I  could  not  see.  He  called  her  "  dearest 
blessing,"  "  his  treasure,"  and  pressed  her  to  take  refreshment.  I  heard 
the  kiss  upon  her  hand,  or  brow,  or  lips — no  matter  which.  Oh,  how  I 
had  overtasked  my  strength  I  I  was  there  crouched  up,  gathered  into  a 
heap  upon  the  floor — his  ie\fe,  with  his  babe  underneath  my  bosom — 
another  in  my  place,  and  therein  honoured  and  beloved. 

XVIIL 

What  blessings  are  those  stolid,  commonplace  people,  who  do  eveiy 
thing  you  require  without  question  or  inquiry  1     I  was  again,  in  a  state  of 
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nnconscioiisness,  at  the  mercj  of  strangers — of  the  fat  landlady  and  hei 
husband.  Had  they  been  inquisitive,. "  sharp  "  people,  my  secret  would 
hare  been  guessed  in  some  way  or  other ;  but  while  they  took  care  of  rae, 
it  was  marvellous  how  little  they  cared  who  or  what  I  was.  The  land- 
lady almost  suffocated  me  with  burnt  feathers  and  brandy;  and  I  beliere  I 
should  have  become  conscious  much  sooner  but  for  the  perseverance  with 
which  she  fumigated  the  room,  after  her  own  fashion.  The  village  Doctor 
relieved  my  dormant  senses  from  this  persecution,  though  before  I  could 
speak  or  see.  I  was  conscious  of  her  commentaries  upon  my  "  deadly 
swoirad,"  which  ran  on  thus — "  Poor  dear  lady !  and  she  in  such  haste  to 
get  on  to  Erecken,  which  she  can't  see  to-night,  poor  creetur !  nor  maybe 
to-morrow.  What  do  you  think.  Doctor?  Well,  nothing  beats  burnt 
feathers.  Though  you  disallow  it  Doctor,  Sir,  I'm  sure  I'd  have  burnt  a 
whole  feather-bed  sooner  than  not  have  her  come  to.  Do  I  know  where 
she  comes  from  ?  No,  Sir;  she  came  in  the  Dovor  coach.  Luggage? 
No,  Sir ;  only  a  foreign  basket.  Who  die  be  going  to?  Can't  tell;  no 
bu^ese  of  mine.  I  never  asks  nothin',  so  I  can't  tell  nofhin'.  Never 
was  called  in  question  since  I  was  bom — never ;  and  never  can  be.  She 
ncariy  *  swounded '  when  she  arrived.  I  saw  she  was  taken  poody ;  but  of 
course,  when  Sir  Oswald  and  his  bride  come,  I  never  thought  more  about 
her,  'specially  as  she  could  not  have  the  horses  until  maybe  midnight ;  and 
the  girl  brought  in  the  dinner  and  knocked  at  the  bedroom,  and  all ;  and 
when  candle-time  come,  and  I  prepared  as  beautifal  a  pair  of  sixes  as  ever 
entered  my  candlesticks,  and  walked  in  with  'em,  I  saw  the  dinner  had 
never  been  touched.  Now,  whenever  men  or  beasts  are  off  their  feed,  I 
know  there's  something  wrong ;  and  as  I  could  not  move  the  door,  I  threw 
up  the  bedroom  window,  and  got  my  head  in,  and  there,  sure  enoi^h  she 
was — just  a  heap  of  clothes  in  a  comer.  Oh,  it  was  a  swound !  I  was 
quite  an  hour  trying  the  burnt  feathers  and  brandy,  and  skippang  her 
hands  until  mine  ached ;  and  all  no  use ;  and  then  sent  for  you.  Doctor. 
I  assure  you,  every  feather  of  two  goslings  and  a  goose  <Ed  I  bam  in  the 
dust-shovel." 

"  I  dare  say  you  did,  Mrs.  Mouldsey.  If  I  had  not  arrived  in  time 
she  might  have  been  suffocated,  and  then  there  would  have  been  a  coroner's 
inquest,  and  you  might  have  been  tried  for  manskmghter." 

The  poor  woman  shuffled  out  of  the  room.  I  felt  relieved  from  a  hot 
presence.  I  could  breathe;  but  though  perfectly  sensible  of  what  was 
passing,  I  had  only  retained  the  consciousness  of  a  sudden  and  great  trial, 
without  power  to  define  what  that  trial  was.  My  memory  kept  diving 
into  itself,  and  finding  nothing.  A  current  of  soft  air  passed  over  my  focc. 
I  imagined,  rather  than  saw,  a  kind  greyish  old  man  bending  over  me,  and 
fanning  me  with  a  goose's  wing,  rescued,  no  doubt,  from  the  burning. 
Then  I  endeavoured  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  with  that  endeavour 
returned,  sudden  aiKl  bright,  and  dangerous  as  the  bghtning's  fla^,  perfect 
remembrance  of  the  hour  past. 
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**  We  are  better  now,"  said  the  old  Doctor ;  "  and  yet  our  pidsc  has 
quickened.     Have  we  any  idea  of  what  produced  this  long  prostration?** 

I  turned  my  face  away.     I  fancied  my  fete  was  written  upon  it. 

"Ah,  well;  we  won't  tell — ^perhaps  we  cannot.  Poor  young  lady!" 
He  raised  my  left  hand  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
I  saw  he  was  looking  for  the  wedding-ring ;  it  was  there, 

"We  must  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,"  he  said,  softly, 
"per-4ect — ^ly  quiet!  If  we  do  not,  more  than  one  dear  life  may  pay 
fof  it.    But  is  there  no  one  we  would  like  to  write  to  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"NOONK?" 

"  No  one,"  I  murmured. 

"Then  we  must  get  well  ourselves,  by  ourselves.  We  will  send  a  little 
draught  to  secure  a  tranquil  night." 

My  blood  rushed  about  wildly  at  that  word  "  tranquil." 

Again  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  brought  a  candle  dose  to  my  eyes.  He 
looked  in  my  face  so  sweetly ;  and,  bending  over  mc,  whispered,  "  I  know 
not  what  causes  this  abrupt  pulse ;  but  I  should  say  to  it — Patience,  and 
the  draught!" 

"Doctor,"  I  replied,  "  you  are  very  kind ;  but  I  can  do  without  the 
draoght.     I  may  not  be  able  to  pay  you." 

"  Soh — so ;  but  we  will  be  paid.  So  many  pay  us  in  the  same 
ami — Tceovery!  We  shall  take  the  draught,  and  in  the  morning  we 
shall  be  paid." 

The  kind  old  soul  put  his  finger  on  his  lips  and  retreated,  nodding 
htt  head  until  he  got  to  the  door,  when  he  made  the  deliberate  bow  of  the 
old  Court. 

I  heard  whisperings  outside :  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the  land- 
My.    Again  he  came. 

"Young  lady,  we  do  not  deem  it  right  that  we  should  be  left  alone 
to^ght ;  so  some  one  will  sit  up  with  us." 

Thinking  only  of  the  one  watcher,  I  told  him,  that  if  the  landlady 
remained  in  the  room  I  should  be  suffocated. 

"Ay,  ay ;  we  won't  have  Mrs.  Mouldsey  this  time.  We  will  send  you 
a  Pink,  my  dear — a  perfect  pink !  And  you  will  take  the  draught :  it  is 
the  best  we  can  give  you."  He  advanced  close  to  the  bed,  and  spreading 
out  his  fingers  like  a  fan^  joined  them  at  the  tips,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
while  he  opened  and  shut  them,  touching  the  tips  each  time,  "The 
Great  Physician,  though,  gives  a  better  prescription.  I  know  what  it  is, 
hut  I  cannot  make  you  take  that — so  much  faith  and  hope,  mixed  with 
prayer  and  patience,  taken  whenever  the  pain  returns."  (A  flood  of 
sympathy  poured  from  the  good  man's  eyes  into  mine).  **  Whatever  your 
cross  may  be  (and  that  little  pulse  of  yours  has  fluttered  out  the  truth  to 
Benjamin  Kidge),  the  Saviour's  was  harder  to  carry.  Gk)d  bless  you, 
poor  child  :  remember  the  Great  Physician's  prescription.  ]^  But  we  hop 
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to  find  you  asleep,  or  just  waking,  in  the  morning.  If  you  have  no  father 
hete^  or  any  one  near  or  dear  to  pray  for  you,  we  will  not  forget  to  do  so. 
Patience  and  quiet,  dear — quiet  and  patience — ^and  faith,  dear  1" 

He  glided  from  the  room,  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  little  light  was 
extinguished. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thought,  or  how  I  suffered.  You  will  weaiy 
with  this  record  of  "  thoughts  and  sensations."  My  first  were  to  go  the 
next  day  direct  to  Brecken  Hall,  and  see  Sir  Oswald.  But  had  I  not 
vowed  to  sacrifice  myself  to  procure  his  happiness  ?  And  was  not  that  vow 
accomplished  ?  Would  his  love  for  the  unborn  be  greater  than  his  love 
for  HER  ? — ^would  he  not  curse  me,  as  the  deceiver  and  the  destroyer  ? 
Why  not  have  trusted  in  God,  who  works  all  for  good  to  those  who  love 
Him.  But  did  I  love  Jlim  7  After  the  word ;  not,  alas  I  after  the  spirit. 
I  saw  that  Sir  Oswald  was  happy.  I  could  not  be  deceived,  knowing 
every  shade  of  the  expression  of  that  dear  face ;  I  saw  a  whole  Heaven  of 
happiness  there.  He  had  not  sinned.  I  thanked  God  fervently  for  thai; 
for  God  was  just ;  and,  knowing  ai.l,  would  punish  me — not  him.  In  all 
my  agony  that  was  joy.  Nor  had  she  sinned,  if  she  continued  to  make  him 
happy :  I  could  suffer  for  her  also.  I  began  to  question  myself,  if  I 
should  be  willing,  in  my  flesh,  and  in  my  soul,  to  bear  the  punishment  here 
and  hereafter  due  unto  such  a  sin  as  mine.  I  could  pass  through  a  living  fiie 
here,  and  endure  whatever  my  punishment  should  be  hereafter,  aid  be  the 
gainer, — ^were  lie  but  happy.  You  think  this  impious  ?  So  I  do — ^Now. 
Had  I  not  considered  all  this  when  saved  from  the  burning  Inn  P  Had  I 
not,  after  what  I  saw  through  the  glowing  flames,  pictured  their  happiness 
as  the  result  of  my  sacrifice  ?  and  had  I  not  witnessed  the  accomplishment 
of  my  wishes  P  But  this  was  not  all.  Mine  had  become  a  divided  duty, 
and  I  must  reconcile,  or — sacrifice !  I  could  not  reason,  or  question  further ; 
and,  at  the  moment,  the  good  doctor's  "  Pink,"  in  the  form  of  a  small,  spare 
woman,  with  a  quantity  of  flouncing,  standing  out  like  a  glory  round  her 
face,  crept  into  the  room ;  and  with  a  smiling  lip — ^withered  but  smiling — 
administered  the  promised  draught,  smoothed  and  arranged  my  pillows  and 
bed,  and  sat  behind  the  curtain  twirlmg  silent  straws — she  was  plaiting. 

Occasionally  she  peeped  round  the  curtain — she  might  have  been  a 
shadow  for  any  noise  she  made,  poor  thing  ! — so  meek  and  watchful.  But 
I  was  not  able  to  watch  her  long — I  got  to  other  worlds.  Was  it  dream, 
or  delirium  P  Or  has  the  spirit  in  death's  anticipation  power  to  forsake  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  wander  within  this  sphere,  or  into  other  spheres, 
mingling  with  emancipated  souls,  and  gifted  with  a  fore-shadowing  of  what 
is  to  be  hereafter  P  The  apostle  believed  this  spuit-wandering  to  be  a  tme 
thing;  for  he  states  what  he  saw — ^whether  in  the  spirit  he  could  not 
teU — or  whether  out  of  the  spirit  he  could  not  tell.  "  The  immortality 
that  dwells  within  us"  never  "  slumbers  or  sleeps."  We  know  whence  it 
comes,  we  cannot  tell  whither  it  goes.  We  may  think  and  pray,  but  our 
earthly    perceptions  are  either  darkened  or   dazzled;    when  the  time 
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comes  for  us  to  see  "  face  to  face/'  we  shall  know,  "  even  as  we  are 
known." 

I  suppose  my  so-called  sleep  was  long;  and  towards  morning 
"heavy;"  for  when  I  awoke,  through  the  apertures  of  the  closed  shutters 
of  my  little  room  came  narrow  strips  of  sunbeam,  streaking  the  green 
carpet  with  light,  and  weaving  silver  nets  upon  the  wall — "  the  Pink  " 
iuyvered  over  me,  and  inquired  how  I  felt. 

"How  did  I  fed?"  I  could  not  tell;  the  hour  of  my  trial  had 
come — come  before  the  appointed  time.  The  hour  so  full  of  hope — so 
fan  of  terror — so  longed  for — so  dreaded;  that  hour  which  gives  to  woman 
the  glorious  crown  of  maternity — that  diadem  of  dignity,  bestowing  a 
80f?ereignty  which  she  would  not,  even  in  her  pangs,  exchange  for  a 
kingdom — a  life — a  fragment  of  God's  own  life — ^for  her  to  cherish  and 
prepare  for  time  and  immortality  1  Well  may  her  own  life  be  risked  to 
secure  a  life-long  happiness,  perfected  by  that  onward  pilgrimage,  which 
is  never,  to  the  good,  so  triumphant  as  at  its  close. 

I  had  intervals  from  pain,  during  which  I  heard  the  soothing  voice  of 
the  old  Doctor. 

"  We  are  very  patient ;  it  will  soon,  by  Grod's  help  rather  than  mine, 
come  right ;  it  surely  will.  I  had  rather  it  had  not  come  so  soon ;  but 
itill,  the  time  is  God's  time  1     All  time  is  His."     I  often  thought  of  his 

words  in  after  life ^but  enough  of  this.   "  A  man  child  1 " — that  double 

f^mj  of  the  Old  Testament  world — ^was  on  my  bosom ;  a  little  tender 
tiling  who  had  entered  earth,  they  thought,  a  month  too  soon;  the 
im8|)oken  prayers  and  praise  of  those  first  moments  cannot  be  described 
or  comprehended  by  those  who  have  not  felt  the  pangs,  or  gloried,  as  if 
Heaven  were  opened  before  them,  in  their  result.  I  remember,  so  weU,  the 
violet-powder  on  that  delicate  pink  skin,  so  folded  and  wrinkled,  and  so 
warm  and  soft ;  the  veil  above  the  pulsating  brain ;  the  tiny  crumpled 
fingers.  Oh,  how  at  once  my  life  seemed  wrapt  in  the  flickering  life  of 
that  two-hours'-old  infant — ^Mine ! — mine  I  My  very  soul  in  earnestness 
of  prayer  went  up  in  supplication  that  I  might  be  gifted  with  what  was 
good,  for  its  dear  sake.  I  prayed,  as  I  had  never  prayed  before,  that  it 
might  live  and  grow  in  God's  righteousness  and  man's  honour. 

I  heard  the  fat  landlady  inquire  of  my  good  Doctor,  if  ever  in  his 
practioe  he  had  seen  such  a  skinny  child — and  he  hushed  her  into  silence 
— ^but  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  she  meant  my  child  I 

The  same  evening  the  old  man  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  wish  a  letter 
written  to  some  one. 

I  answered  "No." 

"  No  one  ?"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh.     "  Poor  child — ^no  one !" 

I  had  not  thought  the  babe  would  have  come  so  soon;  but  yet  I  had 
been  tempted  the  previous  day,  at  Dover,  to  purchase  a  few  things — 
those  little  scraps  of  clothing  that  mothers  delight  mysteriously  to  fashion 
within  their  rooms.     But  my  aged  friend  brought  me  a  preseni^of  gay^ 
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though  old-fashioned,  robing,  trimmed  with  dainty  lace.  Yon  hare  seen 
the  cap  and  robe,  Mary,  and  wondered  at  its  beauty ;  a  prince  could  have 
no  better — and  I  was  a  good  judge  of  needlework.  Bear,  kind  old  man ! 
.  His  wife  and  children — all  were  gone ;  and  these,  I  suppose,  had  been 
his  lost  wife's  pride.  It  pleased  God  tiiat  I  **got  over  ray  trouble,"  as 
he  called  it,  rapidly.  The  "  Fink  "  talked  to  me  in  her  soh  Toioe,  which 
sounded  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  of  the  small  things  that  came  within 
her  sphere,  and  set  me  sometimes  thinking  what  pure  happiness  can  live 
within  a  small  circle.  K  ever  woman  was  simply  happy  it  was  the  "  Pink  !** 
But  Sir  Oswald  Harvey  was  her  chief  topic,  because,  just  then,  the  eyes 
of  all  the  village  world  were  fixed  on  him.  Before  the  expiration  of  a 
week,  she  had  smoothed  and  arranged  my  hair,  and  set  me  iqr  in  bed 
"like  a  queen,"  and  given  me  some  linen  to  see  if  I  was,  as  she  called  it, 
**  blythe  to  work ;"  and  the  8leq)ing  child  seemed  growing  each  moment 
my  eyes  returned  upon  it.  Seated  by  the  window,  she  told  me  she  would 
tell  me  all  about  Sir  Oswald ;  for  it  was,  the  Doctor  said,  fit  to  make  a  novel; 
and  all,  she  knew,  was  true.  Sir  Oswald  was  at  last  wed  to  the  lady  of 
his  love ;  he  had  married,  in  an  hour  of  anger,  a  village  girl  of  Bredcen, 
hard  by  the  Hall;  a  beautiful,  proud  giri  they  called  her — a  school- 
master's daughter,  nothing  mcHre. 

*'  She  herself  had  seen  the  father  onoe,  a  homely  man  as  ever  riie  woold 
wish  to  see,  but  something  overdone  with  learning ;  and  Sir  Oswald  had 
married  his  daughter,  though  all  the  time  his  heart  was  with  his  first  and 
only  love ;  and  after  the  marriage  he  was  a  long  time  mad — ^no  wonder, 
poor  gentleman,  to  think  what  he  had  done !  and  the  poor  deserted  yo«ng 
lady  was  as  mad  as  he  was, — ^but  he  got  better,  and  went,  aftCT  a  bit,  into 
foreign  countries,  and  wasted  and  pined, — a  noble  gentleman,  true  to  his 
low-bom  wife,  though  it  could  hardly  be  expected, — ^but  Sir  Oswald  was 
a  loyal  gentleman !  They  said,  he  had  a  deal  to  put  up  with  a*  fint, 
from  his  wife's  low  ways,  and  yet  she  grew  into  a  lady — ^wonderful !  and  his 
valet  (Sir  Oswald's  valet)  came  once  lately  to  her  master's,  and  would  not 
have  a  word  said  against  her ;  nor  hardly  own  it  was  a  Messing  when 
she  died — ^which  it  certainly  was ;  nor  could  we  rightly  get  the  truth  out  of 
him  how  she  died, — for  some  said  it  was  conscience,  and  that  she  took 
poison;  others  that  she  drowned  herself ;  but  as  she  was  Christian  brought 
tip,  and  must  have  known  there  is  no  time  to  repent  of  that  crime,  I  can\ 
believe  she  did  that,  even  in  a  Popish  country ; — any  way,  she  was  dead ; 
and  a  good  job  too,"  added  the  "  Pink,"  with  evident  satisfiiction,  "for  it 
restored  Sir  Oswald  to  life, — in  three  months  after  he  was  as  much  hims^ 
as  if  he  had  never,  as  my  master  said,  eagle  though  he  was,  mated  with  a 
barn-door  fowl, — and  in  six  he  was  married ! — ^that's  hardly  a  montii  past,— ^ 
it  was  hurried  on,  because  of  the  election, — and  to  be  sure  such  a  pair  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  county  for  many  a  day — she  had  such  a  spirit !  It  was 
said  the  schoolmaster's  daughter  (I  forget  her  name)  was  veiy  artful  and 
had  trapped  him,  so  while  Sir  Oswald's  man  was  waiting  for  a  certifi- 
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cate  tlie  Doctor  liad  to  give  lum,  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  the  old  fellow 
shook  like  an  angry  lion,  and  denied  it  straight,  aid  said  she  waa 
above  all  that — that  she  had  no  thought,  an  hour  before  she  waa  hia  wite» 
of  marrying  Sir  Oswald !  (sure  be  ought  to  know !)  and  that  be  never 
would  believe  she  drowned  herself,  because  he  never— {and  the  oonocited 
M  fdlow  boasted  that  he  had  good  observation  and  experience  too») — 
never,  abroad  ar  at  home,  knew  a  woman  worship  a  man  as  thai  beautiful 
Indj  worshipped  his  master.  He  gave  in,  howevor,  that  if  she  had  not 
died,  his  master  might  not  have  lived,  particularly  after  meeting  Miss 
Mansfeld,  and  finding  that  she  loved  him,  as  he  loved  her.  So  it  was,  as 
I  said,  a  good  job  that  the  first  wife  died,  to  make  room  for  the  second — 
vrho  had  his  heart ;  and  I  hear,  that  up  the  country  they  have  made  a 
ballad  of  it  I" 

"A  ballad  of  it?" 

I  gathered  strength  to  say  it  was  a  strange  stoiy ;  and  she  volun- 
teered to  get  me  the  ballad,  with  its  happy  endings  of  how  the  lovers 
were  united. 

I  asked  if  the  Doctor  had  ever  seen  the  seboolmaster's  danghter? 

"  No,  she  had  heard  him  say,  not  since  she  was  a  child.  Sleeken  was 
off  bis  beat ;  and  the  very  day  Sir  Oswald  married  her,  they  left  that  part 
of  the  world;  Ae  pitied  the  first  lady,  and  was  glad  tiie  old  man  died  bdfoie 
he  heard  of  her  death." 

In  an  agony  I  asked—"  What  old  man?" 

*'  The  did  schoolmaster.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  smiling  like  a 
sleeping  child,  the  morning  before  the  news  came  that  Lady  Oswald  was 
gone  also." 

I  did  not  scream,  nor  faint.  I  was  shocked  beyond  ihe  power  to 
^>eak  or  move.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  this  fresh  desokti^.^  My 
good,  true-hearted,  sbnple-minded  father — ^my  (^dbood's  guard  and 
firiend !  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  suffered  more  bitleily,  though 
this  bitterness  was  hard  to  bear;  but  I  had  endured  so  miach,  and  was 
so  bound  to  endurance,  that,  even  in  my  first  hour  of  weeping,  I  felt 
thankful  that  God  in  His  great  mercy  had  spared  my  poor  fiather  the 
anguish  he  would  have  suffered  had  he  lived  to  know  my  supposed  late. 
I  b  owed  my  head  over  my  child,  and  told  my  little  nurse  I  wanted  sleep. 
I  suppose  my  voice  was  changed.  She  would  have  it  I  had  sat  up  too 
long,  and  brought  me  some  restorative,  leaving  me  at  last  alone  with  my 
blessing  and  my  tears  ! 

xa. 

My  resolution  was  taken.  Poor  and  desolate  as  I  was,  and  with  his 
child  on  my  breast,  I  resolved  not  to  disturb  its  father's  happiness.  I 
knew  myself  strengthened  to  endure. 

What,  at  all  events  during  the  first  years  of  its  life>  could  my  child 
wamt  but  me  ?    An  idea  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  my  baby 
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never  occurred  to  me.  I  was  always  fearless  of  want.  I  had  abundance 
of  self-reliance ;  I  felt  that  power  within  me  which  "  I  will "  never  fails 
to  produce.  While  pressing  my  child  to  my  heart,  I  knew  I  could  be 
sustained  through  all  that  migiit  come — ^by  the  consciousness  that  my 
husband  was  happy.  The  landlady  considered  it  a  delicate  personal  com* 
pliment  that  when  my  child  was  baptized  I  named  him  Edmund  Oswald 
— signing  the  name,  Edmund  Oswald  Yevrah.  It  was,  I  know,  a  subter- 
fuge, but  by  transposing  my  name  I  still  preserved  it,  thus  catching  at 
a  straw,  while  abandoning  a  raft.  She  (the  landlady)  brought  the  babe 
a  "  true-blue  "  sash  and  sleeve-knots,  so  that  my  son  was  decked  in  his 
father's  colours.  My  bill  at  the  Inn  was  within  my  means;  I  was 
astonished  at  its  moderation,  and  did  not  know,  until  long  afterwardb, 
that  the  good  Doctor  had  paid  more  than  the  half.  The  benevolent  old 
man  insisted  that  I  should  cross  the  road  and  pay  him  a  visit,  and  sent  the 
"  Pink  "  to  carry  my  baby — ^but  I  would  trust  it  to  no  arms  but  my  own. 

There  were  three  steps  to  the  hall-door,  from  which  a  brilliant  brass 
plate  proclaimed  the  name  and  position  of  Doctor  Ridge;  above  this 
towered  a  knocker  sufficiently  large  for  a  house  in  Mayfair.  Pink  was 
about  to  strike  upon  it,  when  my  old  friend  opened  the  door,  and  led  the 
way  to  his  "  consulting-room." 

Cake  and  wine  were  laid  out  in  silver  baskets  and  an  engraved 
decanter,  beautiful  as  Venetian  glass. 

He  made  me  taste  his  old  Madeira,  closed  the  door,  and,  seating  him- 
self by  my  side,  dropped,  as  it  were,  his  eyebrows  over  his  eyes,  and,  after 
a  pause  which  betrayed  embarrassment,  he  began  ^>eaking  in  a  low* 
measured  voice, — 

*'  You  are  going  sooner  than  you  ought  to  go,  young  lady.  You  told 
us,  when  the  babe  was  bom,  that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  you  could 
communicate  the  joyful  tidings — ^no  husband,  parent,  or  friend.  Poi^ve 
us — ^we  are  plain  spoken — ^we  do  not  believe  this.  There  mutt  be  some 
one  who  ought  to  know,  what  rejoices  every  good  heart,  that  another  child 
is  bom  into  the  world, .  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul,  who  must  be 
taught  when  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  when  to  take  it  off  with  honour. 
It  is  a  noble  calling  to  train  a  spirit  for  time  and  for  eternity.  May  you 
be  watched  over,  and  taught  by  the  Great  Teacher  !" 

This  was  delivered  in  his  usual  voice,  which,  so  to  say,  had  a  prayerful 
tone ;  it  seemed  a  beginning  to  what  I  dreaded — questioning.  It  was 
not.. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the  past ;  but  if  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  you  will  write  and  tell  of  this  infant's  birth,  am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing you  have  no  home  to  go  to  ?" 

"  Quite  right.  Sir." 

"  And  yet  you  tell  me  you  are  going  to  London." 

"  I  desire  occupation,  and — concealment.  I  have  heard  that  both  caa 
be  best  found  in  a  crowded  city."  ^  j 
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"  Most  true.     May  I  ask  what  occupation  you  would  seek  P" 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  could  teach  ilower-painting  and  Itab'an,  and 
that  I  excelled  in  embroideries  of  all  kinds. 

He  told  me  how  miserably  needlework  was  paid  for ;  that  he  feared  I 
should  never  be  able  to  subsist  by  it. 

"  I  was  certain  I  should,  when  once  I  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  I  could  do ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  it." 

He  smiled  at  my  confidence,  and  after  thinking  a  little,  said  he  could 
give  me  an  introduction  or  two — one  to  a  veiy  worthy  person,  a  relative, 
who  was  a  Court-milliner  in  Bond  Street ;  and  if  I  was  really  skilled  in 
needle-craft,  he  had  no  doubt  she  would  pay  better  than  most  persons. 
Another  to  his  brother,  a  merchant  in  the  city ;  perhaps  not  of  much  use, 
hut  it  would  be  some  one  to  know — and  madam  was  a  rare  dresser ;  she 
would  wear  anything  that  was  the  fashion,  no  matter  how  she  looked  in  it. 
Surely,  people  made  wonderful  sacrifices  to  fashion  who  only  thought  how 
their  clothes  looked,  without  thinking  how  they  became  them  I  Or  the 
young  ladies,  his  nieces,  might  like  to  learn  flower-painting.  They  had 
learned  nearly  everything  that  was  useless:  why  might  they  not  learn 
that? 

I  thanked  him  as  only  the  friendless  can  thank  for  kindness,  and  told 
him  I  felt  the  more  grateful  because  he  had  taken  me  on  trust. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  **  We  can  see ;  we  are  not  blind ;  we  can 
see  a  long,  long  way — a  doctor  is  accustomed  to  see  all,  and  say  nothing. 
We  are  clear-sighted — ^veiy !  If  ever  a  friend  is  wanted,  write  to  us ;  tell 
us  as  much  as  you  please,  or  as  little — only,  remember  where  you  can 
always  find  a  friend." 

I  murmured  something  about  my  debt  to  him ;  but  he  would  not  hear 
of  it.  I  told  him  I  had  a  jewel  of  value,  the  relic  of  former  times,  which  I 
would  dispose  of  when  I  got  to  London,  so  that  I  was  quite  removed  from 
all  fear  of  present  distress. 

He  had  a  habit  of  speaking  out  his  thoughts,  mingling  what  he 
d^ired  to  say  with  whatever  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  in  a  manner  some- 
times painful  and  sometimes  ludicrous.  The  most  sincere  people  in  the 
world  do  not  give  voice  to  all  their  thoughts,  however  resolved  to  say 
nothing  they  do  not  think.  Good  old  man !  He  asked  me  to  show  him  the 
jewel.  He  drew  his  spectacles  down  from  his  forehead,  where  they  usually 
rested  on  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  A  jewel  of  value  I"  he  repeated  once 
or  twice,  after  examining  it  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  "  Ay,  indeed, 
a  jewel  of  price  1  I  wonder  how  she  got  it  ?  1*11  ask  her.  No  I  won't ; 
she  would  not  tell ;  and  it  would  pain  her  to  say  what  is  not  true,  or  to 
refuse  me.  She  seeks  an  honest  jeweller !  not  so  rare  as  an  honest  attor- 
ney, or  an  honest  patriot.  No.  Well,  lady,  we  have  lived  long  enough 
to  meet  with  some  stray  honesties ;  queer  odds  and  ends  we  have  met. 
A  sober  fox-hunter — a  sailor  who  saved  money,  and  drank  no  grog — a 
man  who  wrote  books  yet  never  talked  of  them  or  quarrelled^^th  his 
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publisher — and  we  were  once  invited  to  meet  an  honest  attorney !  We 
irent,  but  found  him  so  stupid  that  we  did  not  marrd  at  his  honestj.  Oh 
yes."  Then,  direct  to  me — "  We  will  think.  We  once  knew  a  dealer  in 
g^ns  (and  be  was  honest,  though  a  Jew) — in  oar  youihhood,  when  we 
were  studying  medicine,  and  when  medical  students  were  obliged  to  dress 
and  speak  like  gentlemen.  We  were  hard  up  for  money,  and  determined 
to  seU  a  forefinger  ring,  which  had  come  to  us  with  some  few  ancestral 
cariosities,  all  of  which  had  yanished — ^been  exchanged  for  gold.  We 
believed  the  ring,  paste.  We  took  it  by  chance  into  his  shop,  and  like  all 
lads  who  would  rather  be,  caught  borrowing  than  selling,  we  blushed  like 
a  pemiy  while  making  the  offdr ;  but  our  good  fortune  was  at  hand.  The 
Jew  asked  us  what  we  wanted  for  the  ring,  and  gave  us  six  times  oar 

demand,  saying  it  was  a  true  diamond.     Now ^But  surely  he  most 

be  dead  long  ago — ay,  a  long  time  ago. 

•**  The  days  when  we  weot  gipsy ing* 
A  long  time  ago.' " 

And,  his  eyes  fixed — ^large,  thoughtful,  black-looking  eyes — upon  Ae 
ceiling,  he  commenced  musing — ^murmuring  at  intervals — "  The  days — 
the  days — ^when  we  went  gipsying,  a  long — ^long — ^long  time  ago  !"  The 
attitii^,  the  expression  oi  the  face,  the  deeply  moumfol  tone  in  which 
the  words  were  repeated,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes ;  indeed,  tears,  of  late, 
came  to  me  on  aJl  occasions,  like  dd  familiars ;  they  relieved  me  when  1 
wanted  relief;  only  every  little  emotion  called  them  up  when  a  healthy 
resistance  would  have  been  better  for  mind  and  body.  But  trials  had 
weakened  my  nerves — ^the  spirit  was  brave,  the  flesh  weak ;  and  at  that 
moment  he  so  resembled  my  father — my  dear,  tender,  loving  fathar — his 
grave  within  a  two-hours'  diive,  and  yet  I  dared  not  go  there  to  pray  and 
w«ep!  This  thought  came  upon  me  with  such  cruel  strength 
that  I  oould  not  conquer  my  emotion,  but  sat  sobbing  and  gazing  at 
the  dear  old  face — so  marked  by  thought,  and  care,  and  mei&ory,  and 
yet  90  elevated  and  sublime ! 

**  Ah  1  poor  little  thing,"  he  exdaimed,  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
present,  **  we  iear  we  cannot  help  you  with  the  jeweller ;  and  you  must 
not  ask  our  brother,  he  wouldn't  know — ^his  ledgers  are  Aw  jewellers.  We 
were  babes  at  the  same  breast,  had  the  same  nurture,  the  same  education, 
sleeping  in  tbe  same  bed,  reading  the  same  books,  playing  the  same 
games — Q«r  tastes  so  alike,  that  we  both  loved  the  same  girl ;  and  there 
I  became  victor,  and  was  married.  We  believe  ikat  love  was  his  last 
emotion ;  he  gave  himself  to  gold  after  that — ^he  lived  for  it,  Biarried  for 
it !  Poor  brother  1  he  would  die  for  it.  No,  it  won't  do  to  ask-  him ; 
and  if  madam  heard  of  it,  she — who  oould  feed  and  dothe  hundreds  with 
the  direds  and  scraps  of  hor  expenditure — ^would  want  it  cket^  /  No,  no  ! 
But  ask  Mrs.  Clary,  the  milliDer.  (I  hope  the  fripperies  and  fineries  at 
MiB.  Clary's  won't  tempt  her  to  commit  any  extravagance  or  foolery.  I 
don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  woman  proof  against^  the  temptatioa 
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of  a  pretty  bonnet.  No — I  do  not !  My  own  poor  dear  loved  it.  How 
she  would  bow  tbe  strings^  and  pat  them  down,  and  smile  at  them ; 
and  lace ! — she  would  be  as  tender  over  a  pretty  bit  of  lace,  as  over  one 
of  her  own  new-bom  babies).  Mrs.  Clary,  my  good  cousin,  could 
leoommend  you  a  trusty  worker  in  gems ;  she  will  know — ay — ^that  will 
do,  exactly.  And  look  ye,  should  you  see  our  brother's  wife,  not  a  word 
of  Mrs.  Clary !  She  repudiates  the  consanguinity,  because  Lucy  Clary, 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  entered  into  that  frippery  trade  to  support  a 
foolish  husband,  who  had  lost  all  control  over  the  small  quantity  of 
brains  he  ever  possessed— one  of  the  silent  sacrifices  with  which  God 
is  well-pleased — but  madam's  mind  is  bunged  down  with  what  she 
calls  *  aristocracy.*  All  high-bom  dames  enlighten  her  !  The  aristocracy 
of  Whitechapel  and  Spital  Square.  But  the  class  above  is  always 
aristocracy  to  the  class  beneath.  (I  wonder  what  class  she  really  belongs 
to !  She  greatly  perplexes  me ;  her  pride  smells  of  the  aristocracy. 
But  there  is  at  times  a  starting  at  her  own  shadow — ^not  high  bred — 
mingled  perhaps — mizzled,  poor  thing).  Well,  then,  you  will  sell  this 
jewel — ^but,  until  you  do,  you  must  have  money  !  There,  my  chOd,  I  will 
lend  you  these  five  guineas,  which  return  to  me  when  you  have  them 
to  spare.  I  ofifer  them  as  a  loan :  if  all  comes  right,  tell  me  of  this 
debt,  that's  aU.  I  have  had  the  blessing  to  set  many  afioat;  but 
they  are  like  those  who  were  healed  in  scripture — not  more  than  one 
or  two  have  ever  returned  to  say  '  I  have  prospered.' "  He  gave  me 
sundry  instmctions  about  my  child.  I  tried  to  lead  him  to  talk  of 
Brecken.  "  Oh,  yes — ^it  was  the  day  Sir  Oswald  and  Lady  Harvey  passed 
through  that  you  were  taken  ill — the  day  of  election  was  now  fixed, — ^there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  Sir  Oswald's  return — he  was  a  fine,  good  gentle  - 
man.  Wild,  and  excitable,  and  very  obstinate ;  but  a  glorious  gentleman. 
Why,  he  had  put  up  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  old  master — 

the  father  of  the  poor  girl  whom  he  married  in  a But  no  matter ! 

Fortunately  she  died ;  and  now  Sir  Oswald  was  happy  with  his  only  and 
eariy  love — he  himself  was  a  believer  in  only  loves,  more  to  his  sorrow." 
And  so  we  parted  ;  and  the  following  night  I  was  at  an  Inn  in  the 
mighty  whirl  of  London.     London — of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  and 
knew  nothing ! 
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Down  beneath  the  white-thom,  upon  the  dreaiy  wold, 
There  found  I  my  true-love  lying  stark  and  cold. 

He  had  come  to  woo  me,  lured  by  the  ruddy  light 

That  shone  in  the  lattice-window,  throughout  the  winter  night, 

I  trimmed  the  lamp  a  hundred  times,  and  watched,  but  all  in  vain, 
Leaning  my  burning  throbbing  brow  against  the  frozen  pane ; 

Gazing  out  into  the  midnight,  till  the  lagging  dawn  broke  grey  : 
Then  o'er  the  dreary  moorland  alone  I  took  my  way. 

I  sought  him  on  the  hill-side,  where  knee-deep  in  the  fern 
We  oft  had  watched  in  summer  time  the  glorious  sunset  bum : 

Now  the  hill  was  wrapped  in  snow-drift,  as  in  a  ghastly  shroud. 
And  vdth  a  sad  foreboding  the  wild  wind  wailed  aloud. 

I  sought  him  by  the  little  brook  that  'neath  the  summer  sky 
Had  heard  him  tell  his  love  for  me,  and  laughed  out  merrily: 

Now  the  little  brook  was  silent,  tongue-tied  by  the  winter  frost. 
And  had  no  voice  to  cheer  me  seeking  for  my  lover  lost. 

Then  came  I  to  the  thorn-tree  where  we  were  wont  to  meet. 
And  there  at  length  I  found  him,  and  hastened  him  to  greet. 

"  Why  so  long  in  coming  ?  I  have  watched  the  whole  night  through ;" 
But  no  sound  nor  answer  made  he  with  those  lips  so  wan  and  blue. 

Then  I  laid  my  tearful  cheek  to  his — 'twas  cold  as  marble  stone ; 
Felt  his  heart — 'twas  still  for  ever ;  and  I  knew  I  was  alone : 
Then  I  sank  adown  beside  him,  and  I  made  my  weary  moan. 

'Neath  the  white-thom  we  two  lovers  pledged  our  fiiith  last  summer-tide^ 
With  wbite-thom  blossoms  this  next  spring  I  was  to  be  crowned  a  bride — 

And  upon  its  leafless  branches,  bleak  and  dreary  over-head, 
Hung,  in  mockery  of  garlands,  snow-wreaths  o'er  my  lover  dead. 

Now  the  spring  has  brought  the  blossoms  ;  but  instead  of  bridal  wreath. 
They  deck  a  lowly  moorland  grave,  where  I  sorrow  until  death. 
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^  0  kana  D<ra^  war  ar  mez 
Peb  labouug  en  deiiz  h^  Yoes." 


To  praise  the  Lord,  and  maVe  the  wold  r^oice. 
Each  little  song-bird  hath  its  own  sweet  voice. 

Brizeux  to  Joimin. 

To  preserve,  or  rescue  from  utter  extinction,  the  language  of  his  kindred, 
be  tiiat  language  what  it  may,  has  ever  been  a  grateful  task  to  the  patriot ; 
and  no  generation  has  ever  been  permitted  to  pass  away  without  a  gene- 
rous protest  on  behalf  of  some  silent  sufferer  that  was  once  tbe  glowing 
advocate  of  a  nation's  liberty.  Whether  such  a  protest  be  successful  or 
otherwise — whether  the  effort  made  to  preserve  from  irremediable  decay 
the  ruins  of  languages,  as  men  preserve  those  of  architecture,  meet  with 
sympathy  or  scorn — the  protest  and  the  effort  are  alike  honourable  to 
those  with  whom  they  originate ;  they  possess  intrinsic  elements  of  worth 
not  merely  appreciable  by  failure  or  success.  To  this  innate  feeling  of 
conservation — call  it  national,  patiiotic,  or  whatever  else  our  reader 
pleases — the  sister  isle  is  indebted  for  the  organization  of  such  Societies  as 
the  Archaeological,  Celtic,  and  Ossianic,  and  for  the  devoted  adhesion  to 
their  ranks  of  such  men  as  Dr.  O'Donovan,  Dr.  Todd,  Eugene  Curry,  and  a 
host  of  similar  labourers,  who,  merging  all  differences  of  creed  and  politics 
in  the  common  cause  of  fatherland,  direct  their  united  energies  to  the  filial 
task  of  unravelling,  by  means  of  ancient  language,  the  tangled  web 
of  their  country's  olden  history  and  literature.  The  selfsame  feeling 
pervades  other  lands  too.  It  exists  wherever  the  tide  of  a  dominant 
tongue  has  inundated  treasures  still  worth  recovering.  Its  silent  voice 
summons  together  the  scattered  bards  of  Provence — and,  at  their  rSunions, 
each  Troubadour  still  sings  a  new  lay  in  some  one  of  the  all-but-forgotten 
dialects  of  Languedoc.  It  breathes  in  the  fervid  strains  of  Jasmin,  though 
his  lyre  be  but  attuned  to  the  patois  (?)  of  the  Garonne;  and  it  is  the  primary 
source  of  inspiration  of  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  paper — 
Adgustjb  Brizeux,  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Briez-Izel,*  the  chaste  singer 
whose  words  of  love  and  fatherland  have  once  more  awakened  the  slum« 
benng  notes  of  Telen  Arvor,  or  the  Harp  of  Armorica. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  Brizeux. 
In  his  writings,  the  first  moment  we  saw  them,  we  hailed  vath  delight  a 
bright  oasis — a  sparkling  life-spring  amid  the  dreary  waste  of  light  litera- 
ture by  which  we  happened  at  the  time  to  be  surrounded^  It  was  no 
mirage,  but  the  pure  outgushing  of  a  Celtic  heart,  whose  aspirations  are 
erer  the  same,  whether  they  find  utterance  in  the  tongue  of  £ir-Innf  or 

*  Briez,  or  Briez-Izel,  "  Land  of  Warriors,"  another  name  for  Bretagne. 

f  Sir 'Inn,  "  Isle  of  the  West,**  the  Breton  name  for  Ireland.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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AiTor.*  With  us,  we  confess,  the  bard  of  Lorient  has,  ever  since,  been  a 
favourite.  We  never  open  his  pages — and  thej  hare  now  accumulated  to 
some  fourteen-hundred  French  octavo — ^without  renewed  pleasure;  can 
never  help  associating  him,  in  somewise,  with  Moore  and  Bums ;  and  are 
only  surprised  that  none  of  our  agreeable  versifiers,  who  can  so  happily 
wed  the  thoughts  of  Chenier,  Casimir  Delavigne,  Beranger,  or  Jasmin,  to 
our  Saxon  tongue,  have  ever  turned  their  attention  to  the  really  beautiful 
works  of  a  writer  crowned  as  a  Poet  by  the  French  Academy. 

The  cause  of  this  may  perhaps  be,  that  Brizeui'  view  of  Christianity 
are  not  precisely  those  of  English  readers  generally,  and  his  frequent 
expression  of  them  not  deemed  by  publishers  sufficiently  popular 
"to pay."  Or  it  may  be,  as  he  himself  says,  writing  on  a  difierent 
subject,  that  very  few  have  exact  notions  of  Bretagne  or  her  people.  To 
appreciate  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  he  says,  one  must  have  been 
brought  up  among  them — speaking  their  tongue,  and  sharing  in  their 
sports  and  their  repasts.  Then  it  is  that  the  innate  but  hidden  poesy  of 
their  character  and  the  native  grace  of  their  manners  become  conspicuous. 
The  civilized  {?)  campaigns  round  Paris,  he  continues,  are  but  too  well 
known.  Yet,  there,  neither  religion  nor  art,  nor  language  nor  costume — 
neither  that  ignorance  which  preserves  virtue,  nor  that  knowledge  which 
leads  to  it,  can  anywhere  be  found.  "Za  Science** — ^he  beautifully  con- 
cludes, in  an  aphorism  which  is  best  untranslated — "  est  belle  poxar  les 
jpeuples  comme  pour  les  individus,  mais  lorsque  le  cercle  est  entiermeni 
parcouru  et  qu'on  revient  per/eciionne  d  son  point  de  dfyart,^* 

To  give  us  those  "  exact  notions  of  Bretagne" — ^to  introduce  us  to  her 
people — to  bring  us  to  their  fireside  circles,  where  we  may  join,  as  we  list, 
in  their  joys  or  their  sorrows,  and  hear  their  songs  and  traditions  from 
their  own  lips,  and  in  their  own  tongue,  Brizeux  would  seem  to  have 
penned  his  exquisite  idyls. 

Bretagne,  though  ruled  by  native  princes,  and  retaining  its  ancient 
constitution  up  to  the  forced  marriage  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  Charles 
YIII.,  in  1491,  has  now  no  existence,  as  a  separate  province,  on  the  map 
of  France.  The  departments  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  Finisterre,  and  Morbihan 
have  usurped  the  place  of  Lower,  and  those  of  Hie  et  Vilame  and  Lower 
Loire  that  of  Upper,  Brittany.  As  well  may  one  look  for  the  ancient 
territories  of  Hy-Fiachrach  or  Hy-Figeint^,  Dalriada  or  Hy-Ceinnsdaigh, 
on  a  National  School  map  of  Ireland,  as  for  those  of  Yannes,  Tr^uier, 
Leon,  and  Comouaillet — the  old  provinces  of  Bretagne — on  a  modem 
French  carte.  And  yet  those  old  cantons  or  provinces  still  exist,  and 
tradition  has  indelibly  fixed  their  boundaries  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
nor  will  these  landmarks  be  efifaced  by  all  the  efforts  of  Boyal  or  Imperial 
ordnance  or  geographical  surveyors,  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
remains  in  Armorica.     Nay,  more;  each  of  these  cantons  has  its  distinct 

•  Arvor,  or  Armor ,  **  Maritime  district,**  Armorica,  Bretagne. 
t  Comu  Gallia, «'  Pwnt  of  GauL"  r^  r^r^rrl^ 
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indiTiduaHty  as  w^  defined  and  traced  out  by  difference  of  costume  and 
dialect  as  ^at  of  Zunch  and  Bask  from  that  (k  Lucerne  or  Unterwaldra. 

France,  true  to  Her  '*  idea"  of  unification,  not  unmindful,  either,  of  the 
spirit  that  once  banded  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  against  the  serried 
legions  of  the  Republic,  seeks,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  subdue 
the  traditional  feelings  and  habits  of  their  Breton  neighbours .  To  compass 
iliia  she  deems  the  abolition  of  their  distinctive  tongue  one  of  her 
rarest  roftds  to  soocess,  and  has  accordingly  studded  the  five  depart- 
Bwta,  isto  which  she  has  partitioned  Brittany,  with  educational  establish- 
■lests,  in  which  nothing  but  French  rules  of  grammar  and  French  notions 
of  nationalty  are  taught  to  the  sabot- wearing  ganiins  of  Basse  Bretagne. 

When  this  scheme  was  first  projected,  under  the  Hgime  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Louis  Philippe,  Brizeux  was  in  Italy ;  but,  no  sooner  does  he 
hear  of  the  iniquitous  prqject  set  on  foot  for  the  ruin  of  his  native  tongue, 
than,  with  all  the  fervent  feeling  of  a  patriot  and  pious  apprehension  of  a 
CSiristian,  he  raises  his  indignant  voice  against  it.  A  few  stanzas,  sdected 
at  random,  will  sufiice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  pervading  one  of  his 
admirably-conceived  and  beautifully-worded  protests.  Addressing  the 
priesthood  of  Bretagne,  whom  he  naturally  conceived  to  be  the  best  guar- 
dians of  the  people's  faith  and  nationality — he  thus  writes  : — 

The  iron  level  ev'rywhere !    Oh !  Pastors  of  Arvor ! 
So  calm,  and  yet  so  fearless,  in  the  white  robes  Alan*  wore, 
Annef  let  the  despot  stranger's  yoke  fall  on  the  Celtic  tongne. 
Save  yon  at  least— oh !  fathers,  save  the  sweet  lyre  MerlinJ  strung. 

For— mark  my  words !— the  oldeu  tongne  of  Arvor  once  forgot. 

Each  bakAil  vice  of  latter  times  will  bHght  the  holiest  spot. 

And  thea,  should  yon,  on  altar  high,  erect  the  oross,  as  now, 

Kor  knee,  nor  head,  ner  stnhbom  heart  will  French-tanght  Breton  how. 

Oh !  sweetly  sings  the  rosngnol,  and  lark  with  tnnefnl  throat 
Frooi  dawn  to  dvsk  his  glowing  hymn— <each  sings  with  diff  reast  note. 
In  Nature,  all  is  unity— in  Nature,  still,  is  change. 
Variety's  the  leading  law  throughout  creation's  range. 

Betuming  home,  after  a  lengthened  absence  from  France,  he  hastened  on 

the  wings  of  love,  and  feer  too,  to  his  dear,  native  Brittany,  of  which  every 

Celtic  relic  which  he  met  wkh  on  his  travels  so  forcibly  reminded  him. 

His  welcome  was  a  joyons  one,  alike  consding  to  his  national  and  poetic 

feefinga.     No  sooner  was  his  arrival  heard  of,  than  his  old  friends  came 

tbionging  aroond  him.     Young  and  old — ^boys,  girls,  and  children — ell 

aiioated  ont  their  joy  in  true,  nnsc^histicated  Breton  fashion.     He  saw 

tlmt  the  National  Schools  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  Frenchifying  the  Kloer*, 

woodsmen,  or  fishers  of  Vannes.  Not  -a  word  of  French  was  ^K>kien 
_  —       .1.  —  * 

•  Bishop  and  patron  of  Quimper. 

t  I>aughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne.  By  her  marriage  with  CShades  VIIL 
the  Duchy,  to  which  she  was  heiress,  was  united  to  France. 

X  A  bard  of  the  sixth  century,  well-known  in  Walej  likewise.       ^^ 
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en  ike  occasion;  while,  to  crown  all,  he  was enthusiasticaUj greeted  in  a 
vsenade  whose  refrain  was  taken  from  one  of  his  own  songs — 


Br^tonend 
Br^tonendtndkaled!" 


At  ev'ry  time,  in  ey^  place 

Bretons  we — 

And  e'er  shall  be 
The  hardy  Breton  race ! 


ffhat  more  graceftd  compliment  to  the  feelings  of  a  poet  ?  The  singers 
the  children  of  poor  peasants,  or  fishermen — and  yet  their  greeting 
was  the  impulse  of  the  same  courteous  feeling  that  induced  the  late  lamoited 
PDchess  of  Orleans  to  welcome  the  poor  Gascon  bard.  Jasmin,  to  Paris,  in 
wcrds  likewise  taken  from  one  of  his  own  songs — 

^BrabesGaiooni! 
A  moan  amoa  per  booi  aon  dibes  crqrre 
Ben^ !  bends !  ey  plaz^  de  boos  beyre 
Aproncha  boos !'' 

whaeh,  without  prejudice  to  the  literal  signification,  may  be  thus  freely 
punipbTascd — 

Good  Qascon,  bard  beyond  reproach ! 
That  we  sbonld  love  thee  well  'tis  meet 
With  joy  thine  advent  here  we  greet. 
Jasmin,  approach ! 

This  warm  welcome  to  his  native  land — conceived,  too,  in  such  terms — 
convinced  our  poet  that  the  Celtic  heart  still  throbbed  in  Brittany,  and 
decided  him  on  collecting  his  scattered  poems,  which,  as  some  other  poet — 
Longfellow  we  believe — has  said  of  his  own,  were  hitherto  leading  a  sort 
of  vagabond  existence  in  comers  of  newspapers  and  elsewhere.  To  make 
tins*  collection  the  more  complete  and  useful  for  readers  imversed  in  the 
Bivton  tongue,  he  added  a  literal  prose  translation  in  French,  which,  how- 
ever, he  feds  bound  to  state  in  his  Preface,  is  necessarily  bald  and  meagre, 
vtteily  inadequate  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original,  whose  friequent 
diminutives  and  soft  syllables,  intended  to  express  pathos,  and  deep 
guttural  sounds  employed  in  sterner  topics,  find  no  equivalent  in  the  French 
kngoage. 

As  regards  the  use  of  his  native  dialect,  he  says  that  its  adoption  bj 
lim  lequires  no  apology.  To  Jasmin,  a  brother  poet  who,  in  the  com- 
position of  hisL  charming  Bomaunts,  like  Roumanille  and  his  followofs, 
prafenred  the  soft  tongue  of  the  South  to  the  harsher  langue^-oui  of  the 
Koarth,  he  addresses  a  sweet  little  sonnet,  in  his  "  Eimou  Bihan,"f  the 
opening  lines  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper.  The  defence 
ooniained  therein  is  general,  and  may  be  well  employed  by  all  who,  like 
Jamin,  still  fondly  cling  to  the  silent  victims  of  conquest.  That  the 
iaogoage  of  Brittany  is  very  ancient  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 

*  Tekn  Arvor  on  La  Harpe  D^Armoriqae :  Par  A.  Briez.  Lorient :  Imprimeria 
4eCh.Gonnet. 

'tBlmon  Bihan.    "  Lesser  Rhymes." 
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and  we  may  well  imagine  Brizeux,  in  the  depth  of  his  national  feeUn^ 
classing  it  with  the  oldest  forms  of  speech  used  in  the  ralley  of  Senaax; 
what  time  the  famous  men  of  Babel  set  out  on  their  trayels.  At  all 
cnrents,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  both  Pictet  and  Le  Gonidec  proved 
beyond  question  its  dose  affinity  with  one  of  the  most  venerable  dialeoli 
of  the  East — the  Sanscrit.  "  Our  language,"  he  writes,  "  has  no  < 
sare  political  ones,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  logical,  when  our  other 
ments  are  preserved  with  such  care,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  living 
antiquity."  "The  preservation  of  our  idiom,"  he  continues,  "is  of  im- 
portance to  the  general  history  of  languages,  and  in  particular  to  that  of 
France,  which  finds  in  it  one  of  its  principal  sources.  Without  this  oUkft 
dialect  the  primitive  times  of  Gaul  are  partly  inexplicable ;  and  its  pre* 
servation,  which  ought  to  be  wished  for  by  an  enlightened  polity  nd 
philosophy,  is  certainly  a  desideratum  to  the  historian  and  philologist.** 

The  three  surviving  forms  of  Breton  lyric  poetry  are  the  JBarzonek^  or 
Kanaouen,  corresponding  to  our  Ode — the  Owerz,  or  Historic  Song — and 
the  Son,  used  for  amorous,  mirthful,  or  satirical  compositions.  We  i 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  selections  from  Telen  Arvor,  translating  i 
as  literally  as  our  stubborn  Anglo-Norman  tongue  will  permit;  and  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  wish  for  a  specimen  of  Brizeux'  Bas-BietoB, 
we  give  the  original  of  our  first  extract : — 


ANN  DELEN. 
"  Dil^zed  war  gherreg  ar  mdr, 
T^vel  a  rd  aim  d^n  aour, 

H^  c'horfik  han  ter  zigoret 
Hag  h^  c'lierdi  nigou  torret ; 

O  w^et  eimn  dixeCir  k^n  br&z 
Ya  c'halon  ivez  a  rannaz ; 

M^  gavaz  enn  han  euxm  nerven 
Hag  hi  ftagaz  one*  h  ann  d^en. 

Eur  gordennig  a  g^arantez ; 
Ar  r^  all  a  staghiz  ivez : 

Svit  p^  oad,  ^vit  p^p  itad, 
Br^ma  zon  ar  zonerez  vftd— - 

Sonit,  t^len  !~Ar  Yr^toned 

Kalz  komforz,  allaz!  n'  bd  deikz  ked." 


THE  HARP. 
Abandon'd — ^where  the  cold  snrf  rolfd — 
Lay  husL'd  in  woe  the  harp  of  g  id. 

Her  fragile  fVame  showed  many  a  denV 
Her  little  chords  were  mdely  rent— 

At  sight  of  woe  so  great,  my  heart 
In  grief,  witlun  me,  seem'd  to  part— > 

Its  fibres  sondered^ne  I  found ; 
And  to  the  lyre  that  fibre  bound : 

A  veriest  little  chord  of  love — 
To  tune  it  to  the  rest  I  strove. 

And,  now,  for  every  age  and  state, 
Bevived,  she  sings  with  note  elate. 

Sound  blithely.  Harp !  for  Bretons,  mm; 
Few  comforts  have,  save  thee,  I  trow. 


Such  is  Auguste  Brizeux'  opening  sonnet  to  the  Harp  of  AimonoL^ 
whose  presiding  muse,  says  a  still  older  bard,  is  "  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Arvor,  dead  of  love  and  grief,  yet  who  still  wanders  in  the  moonlight  nwBi 
the  ruined  towers  of  Rustifan,  sometime  singing,  sometimes  weeping.* 
To  the  schoolmen  we  leave  to  determine  the  genus  of  language  in  which  be 
has  embodied  his  ideas.  We  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  dialects 
Wales  to  say  for  certain  whether  the  Kimri  of  Snowdon  or  PHnlimmng 
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still  understand  it.  But  we  rather  think  they  ought ;  for  Lingard,  writing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Britaia  at  the  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  teUs  us, 
that "  multitudes  found  a  secure  asylum  among  the  mountains  whidi  cover 
iht  west  of  the  isbmd/'  while  '^oihers,  under  the  conduct  of  their  prelates 
and  chieftains,  abandoned  their  native  eonntiy  altogether ;"  and  "  crossixig 
the  oeean,  seized  on  the  desolate  lands  in  the  western  extremi^  of 
Armorica,  and  gave  to  the  tract  which  they  subdued  the  appeUaticm  of 
their  parent  country.  It  is  still  ksown  by  the  name  of  Bretagne."  But 
did  these  Britons,  in  their  flight,  pilfer  the  vocabularies  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  or  are  the  words  "  i^rrei  "  torn ;  "  nerven''  fibres ;  "  Btod''  state ; 
**«o«i^,"  sound;  '*  komfotrz*^  consolation — all  found  in  the  Ode — ae 
purely  Celtic  and  un-Saxon  as  ''mir*'  the  sea,  aad  "  aiwr,'*  gold,  &c.? 
This  is  an  interesting  sul^t  of  inquiry  for  the  philologist,  and  mi^t  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  modem  Celtic  tongues. 

The  system  of  raising  recruits  ios  the  mammoth  armies  of  France  is 
well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  To  such  as  ace  unacquainted  witk 
that  system  it  will  be  quite  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that 
each  regiment,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  land  force  or  marine,  is  raised 
by  compulsory  enlistment,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  ''conscription.'' 
The  day  he  attains  his  majority,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  suit  the  ccm- 
venience  of  the  authorities,  every  man  in  France,  uiJess  legitimatelj 
exempted,  is  obliged  to  cast  lots  {tirer  le  sorf)  for  peace  or  war.  If  he 
"  fall,"  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  if  the  lot  fall  on  him,  he  either  jauntily 
pins  the  cockade  to  his  hat — ^for  he  is  a  ffaillard,  and  cares  for  nobody — 
or,  with  saddened  heart — ^for  he  loves  home,  and  dislikes  the  army — sets 
out,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  from  his  native  village,  to  spend 
his  best  days  amid  the  heartless  Heentiousness  of  a  camp.  Talk  not  to 
him  of  the  "glory  of  war !"  Where  there  is  compulsion,  that  glwy  (?)  never 
compensates  for  the  anguish  of  a  fond  heart  severed  from  its  kindred.  It 
may  be  true  that  every  Frenchman  is  by  nature  a  soldier,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  is  thevefioie  dead  to  all  the  fodings  that  bind  the 
heart  to  its  home.  The  writer  of  these  lines  once  stood  by  the  dying-bed 
of  a  conscript,  and  never  can  he  iorget  the  speechless  anguish  stamped  on 
the  pale  young  face  of  the  sufferer,  as  he  vainly  looked  around  him  for  even 
one  familiar  countenance — ^vainly  sought  to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word  spoken  by  priest  or  doctor.  He  was  from  Alsace,  and  though  a 
subject  of  France,  had  never  learned  one  word  of  French  in  his  native 
valley.  He  died,  poor  fellow !  literally  of  a  broken  heart,  within  one 
short  month  after  joining  his  regimait  in  Yalencienttes.  They  said,  with 
a  shrug,  that  it  was  only  "  la  maladk  du  payi,**  and  so  they  buried  him 
far  away  firom  the  green  fields  of  Alsaee  and  all  his  young  heart  loved. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  preface,  we  will  now  introduce  our  leaden 
to  a  band  of  '*jeune$  gens  conserita.**  Th^  are  just  on  the  pouit  of  staiting 
from  home  to  join  their  respective  regiments,  in  the'  peaceful  days  of 
Louis  Phil^pe's  reign.    Our  poet  is  pres^  on  the  occasiQii ;  and.  as  he 
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grasps  the  hand  of  each  young  soldier  of  Coraooaille,  he  endeavours  to  cheer 
hinoL  by  hopefully  contrasting  his  future  with  the  harder  lot  of  his  fisthers 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  firat  Napoleon.  The  Celtic  custom  of  "  keening," 
or  "  waking  "  the  living  as  though  dead,  will  be  readily  recognized  by  such 
of  oar  Irish  readers  as  may  glance  over  these  pages.  The  custom  is  fast 
dying  out,  owing  to  the  wise  influence  of  the  clergy.  But  we  assure  our 
readers  that  we  ourselves  once  knew  an  old  woman — a  wicked  old  viper 
we  must  admit — ^who  thus  "  keened  "  her  son  for  the  **  atrocious  crime  '* 
of  getting  married !    But  let  us  hear  Brizeux*  address  to 

THE  CONSCRIPTS  OP  PLO-MEUR. 

QWKRZ,  OS  HIBTOBIC  SOKO. 

Tonng  men  of  PId-MeAr  f    Sad  are  your  hearts— sad  for  qtiitting  jour  native 

land.    But  ever  bear  hope  within  yoo ;  for  hope,  like  a  heanteons  star,  shall 

light  your  path  as  yon  go;  and  shine  before  you,  when  again  yon  retnm  to 

the  native  hearth. 
There  was  a  time—a  dark  and  cmel  time — when  the  yonng  men  of  Breix 

ble68ed  not  their  yonth.    In  bands  they  went,  yearly,  to  the  land  of  France. 

Alas !  they  never  more  returned ! 
Ko !     In  Brittany  none  were  then  to  be  seen  but  the  halt,  and  the  old,  and  the 

infant.    None  were  there  to  labomr,  or  to  guide  the  plough.    And  women 

ceased  any  more  to  nurse  children. 
Kapoleon  was  then  chief-— a  veritable  wolf  ai  war ;  without  pity,  he  robbed 

poor  mothers  of  their  children.     They  say,  that  in  the  other  world  he  is  in  a 

pool — in  apoolfilTd  high  to  his  lips  with  blood! 
When  the  young  men  of  Pld-Meiir  were  summoned  to  the  slaughter,  "  The  wolf 

is  among  the  sheep  V*  cried  all,  with  one  voice.    "Yes;  the  evil  has  come 

upon  us.    We  must  bear  it;  and  bend  our  necJis  to  the  fierce  and  savage 

monster/' 
To  the  priest  they  said,  "  Father,  the  day  of  onr  agony  is  come.    Put  en  your 

black  and  white-edged  stole,  and  bless  us !" — to  their  parents,  "  Put  you  on 

likewise  jour  garb  of  mourning ;"  to'  the  carpenter,  "  Make  us  a  bier." 
Terribly !    Across  the  fields  and  the  heather  these  young  soldiers  bore  Hbmr  own 

bier.    To  the  tomb  they  bore  it— dark  monmiBg  aronnd  them — and,  with 

the  priest,  they  sang  the  dirges  of  tiie  departed. 
Many  charitaUe  persons,  from  all  the  tribes  of  Arver,  eame  with  cross  and 

amber  torch,  and  bell,  and  kneeling  by  the  wayside  said,  *' Depart,  Christians  I 

we  will  pray  Gk)d  for  you !" 
In  the  midst  of  the  g^reat  heath  of  G6z-Ker,  on  the  bounds  of  the  parish,  the 

funereal  cortege  halted.    And,  there,  was  woe  and  desolation !    On  the  bier 

were  laid  their  long,  *cmling  locks,  and  their  cinctures;  and  aH  jdned  in 

the  •'Be  PBOimiDis  }r* 
Fathers  lamented.    Alas !  and  sobbing  mothers  raised  their  hearts  to  Heaven. 

Both  pressed  their  children  to  their  hearts;  but  the  children,  as  though 

dead,  were  silent. 
With  Christian  calm^ooking  not  back— they  moved  on  again,  offering  their 

lives  to  God.    Along  the  pathways  of  the  landes  they  went,  two  by  two^ 

sad  as  the  departed— sadder,  in  sooth ! 


•  Celtic,  coulin  (Cuilfhionn). 
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With  God  they  are  all  now,  alas !  and  their  bonei,  winter  than  wax,  are  strown 
on  forogn  clay.  Thdr  heart-broken  parents  have  also  gone  down  to  the 
tomb.    Fathers — sons — all  are  dead ! 

— Tenths  with  saddened  hearts — saddened  at  qoittiDg  yoor  native  land! 
Now  peace  reigns  in  the  world,  and  the  world  is  beantiAiL  Go,  then,  with 
hope;  for  yon  are  yonng,  and  will  one  day  return  to  say,  ^I  have  seen 
Paris  r 

As  a  specimen  of  ihe  ttird  species  of  Breton  poetry — ^the  San — ^wc 
may  be  pennitted  to  cite  the  beautifully  simple  prayer  of  the  peasants  of 
Scaer  (Bean-lieu)  to  their  patron-saint  Alan.  We  would  gladly  give 
the  original,  did  space  permit ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  an  English  version : — 

PEDEN  AL  LABOUREEIEN.— (THE  LABOUBKBS'  PRAYEE.) 


Blest  Alan  !*  Arvor's  brightest  star—loy'd  saint  of  Scaer^s  old  land ! 
Joy  of  the  sweet,  bright  golden- wingM,  blissfdl  seraph  band; 
Throned  on  thy  seat  of  bnmished  gold  set  in  the  star-gemm'd  sky. 
One  word  of  love  breathe  from  above  to  hnsh  thy  children's  cry ! 

Ii» 

Poor  tillers  of  the  waste,  alas!  hard  is  onr  lot  indeed; 
StiU  find  we  Joy,  when,  labour  o'er,  to  thy  dear  fkne  we  speed. 
Thro'  ice-bound  paths  in  winter,  thro'  rugged  roads  in  spring. 
Or  chili'd  by  sleet,  or  parch'd  by  heat,  oome  we  thy  praise  to  nng. 

Sore  need  have  we  of  some  kind  smile  to  cheer  our  darksome  way, 
Pome  voice  to  soothe  our  weary  toil  for  guerdon  scant  each  day. 
Deep  delves  our  steel  thro'  rocky  glebe,  with  tangled  heather  strown. 
Nor  ours  the  gain  of  fruit  or  grain  by  such  hard  toiling  g^rownl 

IV, 

But  look  we  up  where  joys,  we're  told,  lie  stored  for  those  who  weep^ 
Where  of  the  crop  himself  hath  sown  each  lab'rer  soon  shall  revp 
For  fooUsh  is  the  son  of  toU  who  deems  his  labour  loss. 
And  wicked  he,  as  man  can  be,  who  shrinketh  from  his  crossi 

As  little  children  drcle  round  a  well-loved  ikther's  knee^ 

So,  Father,  come  the  Bretons  fondly  thronging  unto  thee. 

Ko  nre  in  broad  Briez-Isel,  or  lowly  or  of  fame, 

But  loves  some  child,  "  dear  Alan"  styled,  in  mem'ry  of  thy  name  I 

VI. 

Then,  sunted  Alan !  Arvor^s  star !  loved  patron  of  our  land, 
Joy  of  the  sweet,  bright  golden-wing^  happy  angel  band ; 
Throned  on  thy  seat  of  burnished  gold,  set  in  the  star-gemm'd  sky. 
One  look  of  love  cast  ttcm  above  to  soothe  thy  suppliants'  ngh ! 

*  Bishop  of  Kemper  (Quimper)  in  the  sixth  centtmr. 
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Having  endeavoured  to  propitiate  all  Britisli,  Welsh,  and  Irish — 
including  under  the  latter  head  Scottish — offshoots  of  the  Celtic  stock,  we 
give  one  extract  more,  and  with  it  bid  farewell  to  Auguste  Brizeux. 

The  Celt  has  ever,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  loved  the  oak.  In  the 
sheltering  shadow  of  its  branches  he  not  only  found  a  home,  but  likewise 
discovered  therein  the  most  propitiatory  offering  he  could  lay  on  the  altar  of 
his  household  divinities — the  green  mistletoe.  And  when  he  went  abroad 
— for,  though  home-loving,  they  were  rovers  withal,  those  Breton,  Cymric, 
and  Irish  brothers — ^it  was  the  oak  that  supplied  him  with  means  of  easy 
transit  along  the  western  sea-board  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Eir-Inn.  No 
wonder  then  that,  in  gratitude,  he  loved  it.  No  wonder  if,  with  Brizeux 
as  tenor,  he  still  joins  in  the  following  chorus : — 

ANN  DERO.— (THE  OAK.) 
I. 
Come  sing  we,  brothers !  to  the  oak— the  brave  old  forest  king ! 
Load  let  our  jocund  voices  all  in  concert  ronnd  him  ring. 
No  Breton  leid  tbe  forester,  whose  steel  smites  royal  tree ; 
Alas !  that  Scaer  such  Breton  base,  such  axe  should  ever  see. 

n. 
Ob !  sacred  is  tbe  oak  tree,  for  tbe  merry  moantain  sprite 
Loves  revel  in  bis  shadow  thro*  tbe  dewy,  star-lit  night ; 
While  silently  the  tear-drops  of  the  dear  "departed"  flow. 
And  trickle  thro'  bis  giant  roots,  by  moonlight's  sbimm'ring  glow. 

in. 
The  tall,  oat-spreading  oak  tree,  with  his  stately,  tufted  crest. 
The  Breton,  with  his  couUn  flowing  graceful  to  his  breast. 
Are  like  two  brawny  brothers — twin  brethren  tbey»  in  sooth — 
For  strong  are  both  and  sturdy,  with  the  thewy  strength  of  youth ! 

rr. 
At  Scaer  saw  I  a  giant  oak  with  topmost  branch  so  high. 
No  leaf  stirr'd  there,  tho'  autumn's  blast  stript  stately  larches  nigh ; 
And  saw  I,  too^  a  wrestler  stout,  as  surely  plant  bis  foot. 
And  clutch  tbe  earth  as  firmly,  as  that  tall  tree's  twisted  root. 

V. 
Should  tempest  strife  smite  down  an  oak  with  thunder's  booming  shock. 
Then,  deftly  shape  a  good  ship  from  its  leven-rifted  stock. 
Stout  crafbsmen !  quickly  gather,  and  loud  let  your  axes  ring — 
For  the  mighty  mountain  monarch,  on  sea»  must  still  be  king ! 

VI. 

Haste  hither,  hardy  woodsmen  too,  and,  from  each  peasoned  bough. 
Hew  spoke  and  nave  for  waggon-wheel,  shape  shaft  for  car  and  plough — 
Bat  frame  ye,  craftsmen  I  first  of  all,  and  frame  of  choicest  wood. 
And,  at  the  crossway's  angle,  plant  ye  high  the  holy  rood. 

VII. 

Loved  comrades !  o'er  my  green  grave  plant  a  goodly  oaken  tree. 
From  its  branches  let  the  song  of  the  plaintive  night-bird  be— 

'*  HBBS  PEACKTUL8LBEP8  THS  FAIB-HAIB'D  BABD,  IIT  ScASB'S  B08KT  DBLL,— 
ThB  BABD  who  BAVa  BbIEZ-IzBL— HB  WHO  LOVED  THB  BbETOVB  WXLL." 
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Creation  is  a  lialo  of  glory  surrounding  the  brow  of  its  Creator;  it  is  a 
blaze  of  colour,  a  labyrinth  of  the  most  exquisite  phenomaia  braided 
together  in  .matchless  harmony.  The  mountains  are  Nature's  monu- 
ments; upon  their  sides  is  chrcmided  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  and 
their  hoary  records  tell  of  the  existence  of  thousands  of  Hying  creatures 
which  have  long  since  waned  and  set,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  fresh 
rising  of  youthful  and  more  energetic  life.  Like  a  petrified  dream,  the 
mountains  stand  forth  in  all  the  fi'eshness  of  virgin  marble,  as  the  airy 
pinnacles  glitter  with  the  whiteness  of  eternal  snows ;  and  from  afar  they 
airest  the  eye,  and  by  their  heaven-pointed  elevations  convey  the  spirit 
upwards  to  the  contemplation  of  ths  great  First  Cause  of  all  things.  But 
grand  though  they  are»  and  nugestic,  yet,  when  their  naked  forms  are  dis- 
closed in  the  midst  of  the  great  assembly  of  nature,  they  are  neither 
lovable  nor  lovely — ^they  awe  by  their  incomprehensible  vastness,  beside 
which  man  is  as  the  insect  beneath  our  feet ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  are 
clothed  in  living  herbage  that  there  is  a  warm  outgoing  towards  them  of 
the  deep  affections  of  the  heart. 

There  is  beauty  in  Life  1  The  presence  of  this  hidden  phenomenon  is 
the  source  of  a  high-toned  pleasure,  and  a  joy  which  is  deep  as  it  is 
inexplicable ;  for  what  is  matter  in  the  absence  of  this  mystic  influence, 
save  a  perpetuated  monotony  of  unchanging  forms?  But  where  Life  is,  there 
is  continuously  the  beauty  of  change  and  the  loveliness  of  youthful  ten- 
derness. As  there  is  life  in  the  lengthened  blade  of  the  grass,  and  in  the 
rosette  of  tufted  leaves  which  are  gathered  around  the  stem  of  the  prim- 
rose— and  as  I  too  ciyoy  life — I  would  rather  dwell  upon  sudi  a  form, 
humble  though  it  be,  than  upon  the  craggy  summit  around  which  the 
lightnings  love  to  play ;  for  I  feci  that  while  so  doing  I  am  dwelling  upon 
something  to  which  my  spirit  loves  to  cling — a  little  sister. 

But  where  shall  we  begin  to  talk  about  leaves  ?  For  whether  we  regard 
them  aesthetically,  in  relation  to  colour  and  form — whether  we  view  them 
in  association  with  the  purpose  of  their  existence  as  regards  the  well-being 
of  the  plant,  or  whether  we  consider  their  administrations  to  the  neces- 
sities of  man,  they  are  inexpressibly  beautiful — beautiful  in  form,  beautiful 
in  colour,  beautiful  in  their  adaptations  ]  yea,  beautiful  as  the  sun  when 
setting  in  resplendent  glory. 

Shall  we  view  the  structure  of  the  leaf  as  the  mysteries  of  its  fabrica- 
tion are  revealed  by  the  microscope  ?  If  so,  our  attention  is  called  to  a 
little  translucent  sphere,  which  is  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  float  definitely- 
formed  masses  of  more  solid  matter,  while  the  wall  or  bounding  mem- 
brane is  elastic  and  pliable.  This  is  the  unit  of  the  leaf,  whatever  be  its 
form  or  magnitude,  whether  it  be  as  a  spreading  canopy  riving  shade  to 
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the  tropical  islander,  or  the  mere  scale  found  on  the  stem  of  a  moss ;  for 
a  leaf  is  but  a  vast,  yet  orderly,  concourse  of  these  soap-bubble-lilce 
cells. 

And,  indeed,  this  cell  is  the  unit  of  all  regetablc  objects,  and  the 
niHma  ikule  of  Life ;  it  lives  alone  in  the  red  and  green  snow-plants — for 
here  the  entire  living  structure  consists  of  but  one  of  these  diminutive 
bladder-like  bodies ;  and  many  of  the  simple  forms  of  life  are  merdy 
necklace-like  chains,  or  moniliform  series,  of  such  diminutive  creations. 
Small  as  the  cell  is,  and  simple  in  organization,  yet  it  is  a  living  and 
complete  plant,  a  plant  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  and  the  means 
of  repeating  itself,  and  capable  of  elaborating  the  matter  necessary  to  its 
l>eing.     It  is  a  unit  of  living  existence,  and  a  germ  of  active  life. 

Desp  are  the  mysteries  of  Nature  ;  her  external  forms  are  of  subtile 
beauty ;  yet,  perhaps,  her  most  sublime  features  abide  in  her  more  secret 
operations.  Even  a  leaf  is  a  vast  domain  of  life,  an  empire  of  living 
structures,  a  commonwealth  of  vitality.  Each  cell,  we  have  seen,  lives 
and  performs  all  the  functions  necessary  to  its  existejKe,  and  lives  for 
itself  as  an  independent  being ;  yet,  as  a  good  citizen,  it  also  takes 
cognizance  of  tlie  interests  of  those  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  while 
performing  those  functions  which  pertain  more  especially  to  its  own 
well-being,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  its  operations  are  conducive  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  those  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Life  is  indissolubly  united  with  change;  variety  is  an  adjunct  of 
vitality.  The  bud  bursts,  and,  by  development,  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
branch ;  and  the  flower  expands,  and,  by  maturation,  becomes  the  fruit. 
Is,  then,  the  vast  variety  of  plants,  with  which  our  earth  is  richly 
mantled,  incapable  of  presenting  that  diversity  of  form  and  aspect  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  cup  of  gratification,  which  we  all  may 
drink,  be  filled  to  the  fall  ?  or  are  Nature's  genial  gifts  dispersed  by  a 
lavish  bond  ?  for  each  plant  is  ever  presenting  a  new  form,  and  appear- 
ing  under  fresh  aspects.  The  latter  is  the  case.  And  thankfulness  should 
be  the  itsponse  to  Him — 

**  Who  in  His  love  has  drest  in  splendour  rare 
This  besnteous  earth,  and  freely  spread  abroad 
The  tokens  of  His  goodness  everywhere.** 

AVhen  contemplating  such  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  repel  the  thought 
that  Nature  has  whispered  to  us  of  fashion  in  flowers,  and  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  our  earthly  domain.  The 
few  feet  of  coaservatory  space  at  our  disposal  permits  us  to  treasure  up 
but  few  of  "  Flora's "  forms ;  hence  we  are  continually  necessitated  to 
part  with  one  flower  in  order  that  we  may  cherish  another.  As  this  is 
the  case,  we  shall,  with  Mr.  Veitch's  petoission,  Visit  the  **  Eoyal  Exotic 
Nursery,"  at  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  order  to  view  a  number  of  plants 
wiiich  are  new  additions  to  our  Flora,  having  recently  b^i  brought 
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from  remote  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  we  shall  learn  what  is  in  store 
for  our  future  delight. 

This  visit  we  undertake  with  greater 'pleasure,  as  we  remember  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  new  plants  have  been  introduced  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Yeitch,  who  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  successful 
collector  and  cultivator  of  plants,  and  who  has  thus  added  much  to  our 
instruction  and  pleasure. 

At  the  gutset,  we  are  attracted  by  several  plants  wliich  have  some 
features  in  common — ^thus,  the  leafage  is  bold,  and  the  leaves  in  each  case 
spring  directly  from  out  of  the  earth.  These  plants  are  not  only  allied 
in  mere  external  aspect,  but  their  affinities  are  close  and  numerous ;  for 
they  belong  to  the  same  family  of  vegetable  beings,  and  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  viewed  as  cousins,  the  family  being  entitled  AracetB,  or  that  of  which 
the  type  is  furnished  by  the  common  White  Arum,  or  Lily  of  the 
Nile— 

"  Snow-bosomed  daughter  of  the  swarthy  earth, 
With  unapproaohed  majesty  and  grace 
Thou  stand' st  among  the  proudest  of  thy  mates, 
The  queenliest  of  them  all.    No  garnish  hues^ 
No  flaunting  rainbow  dyes,  thy  vest  bedeck, 
But,  in  thy  stainless  vestal  robe  adorned, 
Thou  look'st  the  virgin~Sweetheart  of  the  Sun." 

But  while  all  these  plants  belong  to  a  common  family,  they  form  a 
number  of  distinct  households,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  two 
names,  which  we  may  compare  to  a  chris- 
tian and  a  surname.  Taking  the  surnames 
(the  generic  terms),  the  plants  which  by 
their  attractiveness  arrest  our  attention  are 
Caladium,  Alocasia,  Colocasia,  and  PhUo- 
dendron, — ^yet  several  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  one  household — ^the  Caladium 
Veitchiy  Caladium  Belleymeyii,  and  Cala- 
dium  ar/jfyritei,  for  example — are  highly 
interesting. 

Of  these,  the  former  is  perhaps  the 
more  attractive.  Its  leaves  are  few  in 
number,  two  or  three  only  adorning  the 
plants  in  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  leaves,  however,  are  large,  being 
about  a  foot  in  length  and  six  inches  in 
breadth,  and  have  somewhat  the  form  of  an 
arrow-head.  But,  owing  to  the  leaf  being  so  situated  upon  its  stalk 
that  the  apex  is  directed  downwards,  and  the  large  basal  lobes,  which 
we  may  compare  to  the  barbes  of  the  arrow,  being  uplifted,  the  leaf  has  a 
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strong  resemblance  in  form  to  an  ass's  head,  especially  if  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  be  hid  by  nearer  foliage. 

The  cliarm  of  this  leaf  does  not,  however,  rest  primarily  in  its  form, 
but  is  due  to  its  colour  and  the  nature  of  its  surface.  Beneath,  the  leaf 
is  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  and  above  of  a  sombre  green ;  but  owing  to  its 
surface  being  glaberous,  or  glossy,  and  the  leaf  being  imperfectly  opaque, 
when  seen  in  certain  lights  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of 
polished  metal. 

The  other  Caladiums  which  we  have  named  are  also  fine  in  their 
way,  the  leaves  having  in  both  instances  the  arrow-headed  form ;  yet  they 
differ  remarkably  from  the  plant  we  have  just  considered,  as  the  foliage 
is  irregularly  marked  with  blotches  of  pure  white,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
very  peculiar  aspect,  the  leaves  appearing  as  if  partially  covered  with 
snow. 

Leaving  the  household  by  which  we  have  been  attracted,  om* 
attention  is  arrested  by   a  plant  of  a  near  kin — indeed,   by  another 

member  of  the  same  great  family — 
the  jilocasia  tnetallicd,  which  is 
scarcely  less  attractive  than  the 
Caladium  Veitchi;  the  leaves  are 
here  also  directed  downwards,  but 
are  in  form  as  a  pointed  e^^,  and 
have  a  hij^hly-metallic  coppery  lustre. 
As  we  enter  the  door  of  Mr.  Veitch*s 
conservatory,  in  which  this  plant  finds 
its  locate,  we  seem  to  be  repelled  by 
some  stern  foe,  for  the  leaf  is  shield- 
like, being  nearly  two  feet  in  length 
by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  and 
the  flaming  rays  of  copper-coloured 
light  reflected  from  its  surface  en- 
dow it  with  a  formidable  aspect. 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  these 
wonderful  plants,  the  Caladium  Veitchi  and  the  Alocasia  metallica, 
have  been  recently  received  from  the  same  island — Borneo,  where 
they  inhabit  humid  mountainous  districts — the  former  by  Mr.  Veitch, 
in  honour  of  whom  it  is  named,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co., 
of  Clapton. 

These  are  some  of  the  plants  offered  to  us  in  order  to  enhance 
our  pleasures,  and  these  are  they  which  are  to  take  their  turn  in  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  Shall  we  not  receive  them  with  pleasure,  and 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome?  The  ]itile  Ferilla Nankinefisis  is  taking 
up  its  abode  in  almost  every  garden,  owing  to  the  metallic  aspect  of 
its  foliage,  and  yet  its  leaves  are  neither  colossal  nor  of  a  very  rare 
diaracter;    but  as  its  colour  contrasts  pleasantly  with  that  of  other 
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plants,  its  presence  is  sou^bi  and  clierislied.  Hence,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  tvro  striking  additions  to  our  Flora,  with  whidi  we  haTe 
been  so  recently  Beivoured,  will  furnish  that  desirable  contrast  in  the 
stove  which  the  PeriUa  does  in  the  garden,  only  in  a  much  more  noble 
manner. 

We  view  these  plants  while  enclosed  in  crjstal  walls  with  delight, 
for  their  forms  and  aspects  please  as  well  as  their  novelty ;  but  it  i^ 
like  viewing  the  bird  in  a  cage.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  song  of 
freedom  echoed  in  native  air,  and  to  view  the  greater  loveliness 
of  the  kindred  flock;  the  stray  member  of  the  family  meets  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  how  much  more  loudly  would  the  greetings  sound  weie  i 
joined  by  its  natural  associates !     So  it  is  with  our  plants. 

The  race  has  a  special  part  to  perform  in  giving  to  Nature  her  aspect, 
and  the  aspect  imparted  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  from  one  individuaL 
The  palm-tree  forms  its  leafage  into  a  featlier)"  plume,  so  large  that  it 
can  be  seen  from  afar,  and  yet,  apparently,  light  as  the  down  which 
floats  on  the  evening  breeze ;  and  this  feathery  form  is  represented, 
so  far  as  the  youthful  character  of  the  plant  will  permit,  in  Mr.  Veitch^s 
collection,  by  the  Calamus  viminalis;  but  in  its  miyesty  it  ean  be 
seen  represented,  with  all  the  fidelity  that  science  can  secure,  in  tbe 
photographic  "Views  of  Java,"  recently  published.  Tet  the  photo- 
g^ph  does  not  live ;  but  by  combining  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  dignity 
resulting  from  maturity  manifested  in  the  lovdy  Java  views,  and  the 
life,  which  is  yet  more  lovely,  found  in  Mr.  Veitch's  Pabn,  a  just  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  part  such  objects  play  in  giving  to  Nature  ker 
aspect. 

And  every  plant  has  its  part  to  perform  in  imparting  to  Natme  her 
manifold  varieties  of  form  and  of  colour,  just  as  every  individual  con- 
tributes his  quota  to  the  general  character  of  society.  This  is  rendered 
apparent  by  some  of  our  own  plants.  The  heather  gives  to  the  distant 
moor  its  velvety  character,  and  the  holly  to  the  wood  a  most  impressive 
aspect;  for  the  highly-reflective  surface  of  each  leaf  images  forth,  as 
a  mirror,  the  azure  heavens,  while  the  waved  surface  causes  the  light 
to  be  sharp  and  sparkling.  The  distant  effect  of  the  hoUy-tree,  as  seen 
in  a  wood,  is  as  the  blue  waters  when  rippled  with  the  breese — ^benoe 
the  feature  which  this  plant  introduces  into  the  landscape  is  both 
marked  and  definite.  But  what  part  do  those  plants  play  which  we 
have  already  noticed  ?  This  question  we  cannot  fuUy  answer,  although 
the  mind  may  be  enabled,  to  some  extent,  to  yield  a  response  to 
this  inquiry ;  yet,  as  all  are  gifted  with  the  powers  of  imagination,  it 
would  be  folly  in  us  to  record  those  ideas  which  are  at  best  but 
fancies,  as  a  few  individuals  of  the  species  are  all  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing. 

The  plants  we  have  named,  and  yet  have  not  described,  we 
^X)mmend   to   notice,   as  they  are  both  attractive  and  beautiful;   but 
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as   they  belong  to  the  same  class  witli  those  set  forth,  we    cannot 
do    more  than  figure  one — the  Fhilodendrm  pertumm — which  is  of 

special  interest,  l^uough  the  per- 
forated character  of  the  lea^igie, 
for  we  must  now  kave  the  Arum 
family,  in  order  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  other  plants,  which  are, 
perhaps,  even  of  equal  worth. 

Beautiful  are  the  contrasts  of 
Nature,  and  worthy  of  especial 
remark.  The  day  contrasts  with 
the  night,  and  the  green  of  the 
meadows  with  the  amre  of  the 
heaTens;  and  manifold  are  the 
contrasts  both  in  intensity  and 
kind.  The  leafiage  of  plants  pre- 
sents certain  contrasts  which  are 
of  no  little  importance  in  giving 
to  vegetation  its  pleasing  character.  In  respect  to  colour,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  in  some  cases  of  one  tint,  while  the  under  face 
has  a  dissimilar  hue.  This  we  have  seen  in  the  Caladium  Feitchi, 
where  the  leaf  is  of  a  rich  purple  beneath,  and  above  has  a  metallic 
aspect ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  most  charming  manner  in  the  Cyanopkylhm 
magnificum,  Tvhich  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  plants  in 
cultivation,  where  the  under-surface  is  also  of  a  rich  warm  purple, 
wliile  the  local  tint  of  the  upper-surface  is  a  full  dark  green;  and  in 
the  Begonias,  in  which  the  lower  surface  is  red.  We  have  also  seen  a 
contrast  of  colour  in  the  upper-surface  of  the  leaf  in  the  Caladiums 
we  have  already  mentioned,  where  the  green  is  mottled  with  white; 
and  this  also  occurs  in  the  Colocasia  edulU  variegata,  another  member 
of  the  Arum  family,  in  which  the  white  is  disposed  in  large  and  curious 
masses;  but  the  richest  contrasts  occur  in  the  Begonias  and  AnacUh 
chili — where,  in  the  former,  we  have 
the  most  lovely  greens  and  silvery 
greys  interspersed  amidst  each  other; 
and,  in  the  latter,  beautiful  pencilings 
of  orange,  pink,  and  whitish  greens 
traversing  the  local  colour  of  the  leaf. 
Then  we  have  the  veins  contrasting  with 
the  general  tint,  as  in  the  Cyanophyllum, 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  where 
they  are  of  a  pearly  white,  while  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  13  green.  This  also 
occurs  in  the  Adelaster  Albivenis — ^a  plant  which  is  to  form  one  of  the 
rich  ornaments  of  our  fiower-baskets  and  '*  gardeneers"  in  the  coming 
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years — where  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are  white,  while  the  general  sorface  is 
of  a  rich  dark  green,  and  of  velvety  texture ;  and  in  the  Campylobotiys 
argyroMura,  which  is  also  destined  to  become  a  general  favourite,  owing 
to  the  furrowed  character  of  the  leaf,  which  has  a  satiny  lustre,  where  the 
veins  are  of  a  very  pale  green,  while  the  general  surface  is  dark. 

But  a  contrast  of  another  character  occurs,  which  is  even  of  greater 
interest,  as  it  results  from  the  secret  operations  of  plant  growth,  and  is 
ah  external  sign  of  internal  organization. 

Who  is  not  impressed  with  the  marked  diflference  in  character  of  such 
leaves  as  those  of  the  grasses,  Solomon's  Seal,  Lily-of-the- Valley,  and 
White  Lily ;  and  of  the  Borage,  Vine,  Dead-nettle,  and  Willow,  setting 
aside  the  mere  form  or  contour  of  the  leaf;  or  between  that  of  the  scarlet 
geranium  and  the  fan-palm — a  plant  which  is  beautifully  represented  in 
Mr.  Veitch's  collection  of  the  "  Latania  Jenkinsoni,"  in  both  of  which  the 
form  is  somewhat  similar,  yet  the  dissimilarity  is  so  great  as  to  be  im- 
pressive, and  does  not  arise  from  either  form  or  texture.  Let  us  seek, 
then,  the  origin  of  this  diversity  of  aspect. 

To  the  distribution  of  the  veins  or  ribs  of  the  leaf  the  origin  of  this 
difference  can  be  traced ;  for  the  leaves  of  the  grass,  Solomon's  seal,  lily- 
of-the-valley,  white  lily,  and  fan-palm,  have  this  feature  in  common,  that 
the  veins  are  unbranched ;  they  arise  at  the  base  of  the  flattened  portion 
of  the  leaf,  and  extend  to  the  apex  without  giving  rise  to  branches — 
whereas  in  the  borage,  vine,  dead- 
nettle,  willow,  and  geranium,  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  much  branched) 
and  form  an  anastomasis,  or  network. 
Simple  as  this  diversity  is,  yet 
how  important !     The  most  careless 

observer  does  not  fail  to  perceive  it, 

however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the 

cause  of  the  diversity  of  aspect  which 

he  recognises ;  and  the  most  refined 

appreciate  the  contrast  afforded  by 

these  two  forms  of  foliage  which 

either    habit    or   instinct   call    for. 

What  landscape  is  perfect,   unless 

the  near-ground  presents  this  con- 

trast    in    its    foliage?     And  what 

painter  does  not  introduce  into  the  foreground  of  his  picture  plants  which 

afford  the  desired  variation  ?     The  larger  umbellifers  (the  hemlock  tribe) 

and  the  burdock  furnish  beautiful  leaves  with  well-marked  branched  veins, 

while  the  larger  grasses,  the  reeds,  and  the  flag  (Iris)  furnish  the  parallel 

(unbranched)  veined  leaves. 

So  welcome  is  this  contrast,  that  some  of  the  finest  architectural 

capitals  of  the  Greek  period,  in  which  art  flourished  and  refinement  of 
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form  was  perfectly  understood,  were  adorned  with  tlie  Water-leaf  and  the 
Acanthus,  the  latter  having  strongly  the  characters  of  the  reticulated  veined 
lea&ge,  and  the  former  of  that  with  parallel  veins. 

Interesting  as  this  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  foliage  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  sesthetical  contrast,  yet  it  acquires  a  deeper  importance  when 
we  rememba  that  it  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  entire  plant.  If  the 
leaves  have  branched  veins,  the  stem  has  its  wood  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  around  a  centre  of  pith,  and  is  usually  much  branched ;  the  leaves 
are  annually  shed  by  the  stem  (save  in  a  few  instances),  and  the  flower 
has  usually  four  or  five  coloured  leaves  (petals).  But  if  the  leaves  have 
unbranched  veins,  the  stem  has  not  its  wood  arranged  in  circles,  and  is 
usually  unbranched,  the  leaves  are  never  shed,  but  simply  decompose  by 
d^rees  and  drop  off  in  parts,  and  the  flower  has  either  three  or  six 
coloured  leaves.  The  plants  having  the  former  characters  are  termed  by 
botanists,  Exogens,  as  the  new  wood  added  to  the  stem  is  placed  upon  or 
outside  the  old,  externally ;  and  those  with  the  latter  character  are  termed 
Endogens,  as  the  newest  wood  is  internal.  Exogenous  plants,  which  are 
especially  strikmg  in  Mr.  Veitch's  magnificent  collection,  are  the  Begonia9y 
Paveita  borbonica^  and  Aralia  pulchra ;  and  endogenous  plants  of  equal 
interest  are  the  Maranta  ornata.  Calamus  viminalis,  and  Latania  Jen' 
hnsonu  ^ 

How  important,  then,  is  a  leaf  I  It  not  only  speaks  of  beauty  of  both 
form  and  colour,  but  also  of  internal  secrets  of  organization,  and  is  thus 
a  key  to  the  formation  of  the  entire  plant;  it  gives  character  to  the 
landscape,  determining  the  aspect  both  far  and  near,  besides  performing 
functions,  in  relation  to  the  plant  and  animal,  of  the  most  important 
character. 

What  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  are  to  the  animal,  the  leaf  may  be 
said  to  be  to  the  plant ;  for  it  is  in  the  leaf  that  the  vegetable  sap  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  becomes  aerated — ^the  air  being 
received  into  this  organ  through  little  openings  or  mouths  which  occur 
upon  its  surface,  so  small  as  to  be  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope, and  so  numerous  that  about  four  hundred  thousand  occur  on  one 
leaf  of  the  lilac.  Thus  the  leaf  performs  for  the  plant  fmictions  analogous 
to  those  fulfilled  by  the  lungs  for  the  animal.  But,  in  the  leaf,  the 
character  of  the  vegetable  sap  is  changed,  it  being  here  assimilated  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  and  thus  rendered  appropriate  to  the  nourishment,  or 
building  up,  of  the  vegetable  structure ;  hence  the  leaf  also  performs 
functions  which  are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  those  fulfilled  by  the 
stomach  of  the  animal. 

These  are  the  offices  which  the  leaf  holds  in  relation  to  the  plant ; 
and  not  less  important  are  the  functions  it  performs  in  relation  to 
animals. 

Animals,  by  respiration,  are  continually  vitiating  the  atmosphere ; 
robbing  it  of  the  life-supporting  principle,  and  yielding  iiy^retumA 
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poisonous  oompoand.  Bat  that  whicli  is  death  to  the  aninnl  is  life  to  the 
plant ;  for  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  poison  which  ftnimt^lft  exhale  is 
even  the  chief  material  of  which  the  plant  fabricates  itself,  and  the  other, 
wJien  setfree^  is  the  great  supporter  of  animal  existence. 

This  glance  at  some  of  the  works  performed  by  the  leaf  is  sufficient 
to  show  its  importance,  both  in  relation  to  the  plant  and  animal,  and 
will  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  enlarged  forms  whidi 
the  leafage  of  tropical  plants  present — a  feature  we  have  noticed  in  almost 
all  the  plants  we  have  viewed. 

In  this  northern  region,  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  the 
deteriorative  principle,  which  not  only  results  from  the  life  of  the  animal, 
but  also  from  the  burning  of  the  fuel^  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  our 
comfort ;  and  the  temperature  of  our  cUmate  is  too  low  for  the  support 
of  the  larger  vegetable  forms.  Hence  the  trade  winds,  whidi  cany  our 
impure  atmosphere  to  the  tropics,  where  the  heat  is  sufficient  lor  the 
support  of  the  larger  foliage,  which,  by  its  magnitude,  speedily  woiks 
the  purification  of  the  air,  and  returns  the  life-giving  principle  by  the  upper 
stratum  of  t-hese  winds. 

We  have  now  talked  about  a  number  of  plants  which  form  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Mr.  Veitch's  collection,  but  we  have  been  governed  in  our 
^  selection  by  a  deference  to  beauty  and  novelty.  The  plants  we  have 
named  have  been,  almost  exclusively,  both  new  and  beautiful,  and  are 
being  prepared  for  our  delight  during  the  coming  season ;  indeed,  we  have 
noticed  what  we  may  term  the  fashionable  plants  and  those  of  the  newest 
kind,  and  they  are  such  as  have  delighted  us  by  their  forms,  which  aie 
full  of  refinement ;  by  their  colours,  which  are  ridi  in  harmonies ;  and  by 
the  varied  play  of  light  and  shade  which  they  present  in  their  various^ 
waved  surfaces.  We  have  opened  the  Great  Book ;  we  have  turned  over 
its  pages,  and  trust  that  the  few  "  Leaves  from  a  Great  Volume  "  wiM 
prove  as  a  welcome  herald,  telling  of  good  things  to  come. 
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Cousin  Julian  !  Dear  Cousin  Julian  I  What  a  vixen  I  was  to  be 
sure !  How  I  used  to  provoke  him,  merrily,  earnestly,  passionately, — 
while  he,  with  his  kindly  smile  and  good-humoured  eyes,  would  never 
turn,  never  retort,  on  his  cousin  Natty.  Natalie,  that  was  my  name — my 
name  to  cousins  Amelia  and  Georgina,  Augustus  and  Eoderick — but  to 
Cousin  Julian  I  was  Natty,  "Little  Natty,"  "Pretty  Natty;"  while  to 
me  lie  was  a  treasure — ^very  precious. 

I  will  picture  Cousin  Julian — with  the  shadows,  half-tints,  and  semi- 
transparencies  of  a  truthful  colourist.  Bright,  agile,  full  of  the  first  flush 
of  youthful  health  and  buoyancy ;  with  restless  kindly  eyes ;  a  small, 
ever-twitdiing  mouth,  that  bespoke  both  merriment  and  instability;  a 
laugh  that  made  hearts  laugh  even  more  than  lips ;  and  an  ever-living 
sympathy  that  drew  young  and  old,  wise  and  foolish,  to  love  him. 

I  do  not  say  that  respect  mingled  much  in  our  emotions  towards  him. 
We  did  not  go  to  him  for  advice,  nor  trust  his  judgment,  nor  Us  themes 
of  wrong  and  right — but  to  expand  in  his  generosity,  to  laugh  at  his 
heartiness,  to  share  the  joyousness  of  his  nature,  the  happiness  of  living  : 
thus  was  he  to  us  a  healthy  stimulant  to  dispel  the  weariness  and  ennui 
that  sonaetimes  sadden  youth. 

We  were  dull  enough,  sister  Hessy  and  myself,  mother  and  father — 
not  "mamma"  and  "papa," — ^Aa^  was  one  of  Julian's  crotchets.  "If 
they're  your  mother  and  father,  call  them  so  Natty ;  never  be  ashamed  of 
the  dearest  words  in  onr  mother-tongue,  but  treasure  them  as  talismans 
that  chase  away  all  outer  wrong,  and  invite  a  healthful  flow  of  right 
within.  They  are  the  passwords  of  the  human  race,  from  the  beggar  to  the 
the  prince."  Cousin  Julian  was  an  orphan :  perhj^s  that  was  why  he 
80  treasured  the  relics  of  a  tie  he  could  never  realize  in  all  its  living  beauty. 
From  that  one  green  spot  in  a  quiet  valley  where  two  lay  side  by  side 
sprang  the  many  sweet  flowers  that  blossomed  in  his  heart. 

Hessy  and  I  were  twin -bom;  yet  we  were  very  different — she 
dark — I  fair ;  the  links  that  should  have  joined  our  whole  being  seemed 
united  but  in  one  relation,  and  that  was  Cousin  Julian.  Mother  and 
father  were  unacquainted  with  our  inner  life  in  this  particular ;  we  did  not 
own  it  to  eadi  other;  so  we  grew  up  side  by  side,  reading  the  same 
books,  singing  the  same  songs,  loved  by  the  same  fond  parents,  and  each, 
though  unknown  to  the  other,  watching  the  rising  of  the  same  star  as  the 
rising  of  a  great  hope.  We  lived  in  a  quiet,  pretty  village,  with  the  usual 
amoimt  of  picturesque  scenery  about  us — hills  and  hollows,  br6ad  com 
fields,  shady  wood-lanes,  wild-flowers,  ferns  and  heather;  and  our  daily 
rambles  made  us  acquainted  with  the  pleasant  Book  of  Nature,  whose 
leaves,  though  of  varied  form  and  colour,  are  alike  impressed  with  the  one 
great  teaching — "from  Nature,  up  io  Nature' 9  God,'' 
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Ours  was  a  queer,  rambb'ng  old  house — ^with  painted  windows  looking 
out  upon  nothing,  narrow  staircases  leading  nowhere,  and  corridors  termi- 
nating with  blank  walls.  Aged  ivy  crept  over  the  exterior,  knocking  its 
heavy  leaves  against  the  rattling  windows  in  the  moonlight  nights,  and 
throwing  moving,  ghostly  shadows,  over  the  waxed  floors.  It  was  the  dd 
Manor  House,  and  the  villagers  told  wonderful  stories  of  goings  on  in 
that  old  place — some  bad,  some  good.  The  bad  had  ghostly  evidence  to 
keep  up  its  evil  report ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  shuddered  over  the  tales 
of  our  old  house  as  the  fire-light  flickered  on  the  great  hearth  and  the 
night-wind  moaned  through  the  trees. 

What  a  passionate  fellow  Julian  was,  to  be  sure  I  How  the  red  blood 
would  well  up  into  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  dance  in  his  eyes,  at  a  voy 
small  provocation  I  But  his  was  a  generous  passion ;  he  woidd  stand 
boldly  up  for  foe  as  well  as  friend,  if  he  thought  an  unjust  action  or  sus- 
picion fell  upon  him  or  her. 

How  he  loved  pets  I  Horses,  dogs,  birds, — everything  living  claimed 
love  and  protection  from  him ;  yet,  I  would  not  have  been  his  favourite 
horse,  if  the  spirit  of  wilfulness  or  temper  came  upon  me.  He  would  be 
maater ;  and  when  I  witnessed,  as  I  sometimes  did,  a  struggle  between 
his  horse  and  him — heard  the  cruel  blows  descend,  and  saw  the  fuiy  and 
determination  to  conquer  swelling  his  every  vein  and  muscle,  I  have  stolen 
away,  awed  and  sorrowful.  What  if  /  were  to  thwart  him  ? — would  he 
turn  on  me  ?  But  no !  that  could  never  be.  I  would  do  his  bidding ;  I 
would  work,  obey,  humble  my  own  proud  nature,  subdue  its  eveiy 
desire,  to  have  his  lips  smile  on  me,  and  keep  his  love  unchanged.  He 
should  never  turn  on  me,  for  I  would  never  thwart  nor  anger  him. 

Hessy  and  I  were  fifteen — Julian,  seventeen ;  we  went  on  living  in 
the  present — the  happy,  beautiful  present;  careless  (being  yoimg),  we 
seldom  looked  beyond.  But  Julian  must  go  out  into  the  world — ^nor 
waste  his  youth  buried  in  an  out-of-the-way  village,  with  a  simple- 
hearted  uncle  and  aunt,  and  two  girls.  He  had  another  unde — his 
mother's  brother,  a  merchant  in  London — who  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy, 
and  offered  him  a  stool  in  his  counting-house ;  he  would  take  him  without 
any  premium,  and  treat  him  as  a  son,  for  his  dead  sister's  sake ;  and 
when  competent,  he  might  even  make  him  a  junior  partner.  He  must 
live,  of  course,  in  London, — spend  the  whole  bright  day  in  a  dusty, 
gloomy  room,  sitting  on  a  high  chair,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear  (that 
was  the  picture  he  and  I  drew),  and  eternally  counting  up  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands.  It  was  a  capital  offer  for  one  who  had 
neither  money  nor  interest  to  push  him  on ;  and  father  and  mother  held 
many  discussions  with  their  nephew  on  the  advantages  thus  as  it  were 
thrown  liberally  in  his  way,  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up 
and  say,  "  Thank  you." 

But  much  as  the  elders  might  dilate  on  these  worldly  goods,  we 
youngsters  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  spoke  out  our  opinions  fredy. 
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Julian  vowed  he'd  never  settle  down  to  such  a  life.  ''  He'd  rather  die 
first  I*'  Never !  We  all  agreed  upon  the  point, — that  is,  we  three  and 
Nurse.  Her  darling  to  be  cooped  up  air-tight  in  city  fog !  Was  it  for 
this  she  had  nursed,  watched,  and  fostered  his  body  and  mind?'  HU 
beautiful  agile  limbs,  indeed,  to  be  crossed  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a 
day  under  a  stool !  Hie  beautiful  merry  eyes  to  be  darkened  by  the 
shadow  and  endless  maze  of  figures  and  business  of  a  counting-house. 
She  knew  clerks  were  starved ;  she  never  saw  one  that  hadn't  as  thin 
a  look  as  the  bill-hook  he  heaped  his  accoimts  upon,  and  fingers  as 
long  and  bony  as  the  scratchy  steel-pen  he  rested  so  knowingly  behind 
his  ear.  How  we  loved  the  old  nurse !  though  she  did  put  away 
everything  out  of  its  place,  and  then  declare — "Ah,  Miss,  it  isn't  I 
who  have  set  eyes  on  it  this  blessed  month  and  more!"  We  kissed 
and  hugged  her ;  and  though  Julian  was  less  demonstrative  in  his  notions 
of  a  city  life,  yet  he  would  turn  to  the  window,  away  from  us,  and  brush 
his  sleeve  across  his  misty  eyes,  now  for  the  first  time  clouded. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Julian  consented,  with  an  assumed  indifference 
that  surprised  us  all ;  and  up  he  went  to  London,  laden  with  blessings 
from  the  old  home. 

Where  now  were  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  our  country  rambles? 
All  gone.  We  no  longer  bounded  over  the  broad,  sunny  fields,  singing 
as  we  went  the  glad  songs  of  childhood;,  no  longer  came  home  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  our  searches  down  river-banks,  through  wooded 
paths,  and  over  rugged  hills.  We  walked  quietly  and  indifferently  along 
the  smoothest  roads;  we  did  not  start  to  chase  the  butterfly,  nor  clap 
oar  hands  at  the  timid  squirrels  that  leaped  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
servants  said  the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  old  house,  the  sap  from  the 
old  trees ;  while  Hessy  and  I  left  our  outdoor  pleasures,  and  found  new 
occupation  in  reading,  working,  and — fretting.  We  did  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  aught  else ;  and  even  father  and  mother,  I  believe,  were 
inwardly  sorry  they  had  pressed  the  matter  so  far; — they  did  not  know 
how  dear  he  had  become  to  them. 

The  first  three  weeks  we  heard  regularly  from  him,  but  the  letters  said 
tittle — "  Unde  was  well ;  the  weather  gloomy ;  he  hoped  Natty  and  Hessy 
were  well,  and  took  care  of  Ponto  (his  pet  dog).  He  hoped  the  sun  shone 
at  Oakfield, — ^it  didn't  condescend  to  do  so  in  Lion  Street ;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  gas,  a  very  fair  substitute."  And  then  he  got  letters  from 
my  parents — earnest  letters,  full  of  hints  as  to  his  good  fortune,  and 
how  he  would  be  a  rich  man  if  he  would  but  tame  down  his  spirit — 
how  glad  they  were  to  hear  that  he  got  on  comfortably  with  his  uncle,  and 
was  reconciled  to  a  City  atmosphere  I 

The  fourth  week  the  postman  came  with  letters  in  neat,  untidy, 
formed  and  unformed  hands — ^but  no  letter  from  Lion  Street.  He  might 
he  unweU ;  or,  more  likely,  business  was  pressing  and  time  short.  We  all 
said,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  a  letter  had  gone  astrai^^and  we 
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ahonld  have  tlie  pleasure  of  receiying  two  next  week.  Tet  we  did  wish 
the  dear  letter  had  reached  its  destination  oa  the  day  it  was  due.  It  was 
October,  and  the  days  were  beginning  to  be  oold,  the  mghts  stormy; 
my  old  winter  fears  were  returning  gradually,  as  the  recesses  in  the  long 
corridors  became  more  gloomy  in  the  twilight,  and  the  wind  knocked 
about  the  ivy  before  my  window-panes.  We  had  spent  the  Sunday 
in  our  new  way.  We  had  not  taken  our  usual  ramble  in  the  wood  as  hr 
as  a  pet  tree  that  Julian  had  erected  a  seat  under:  it  held  us  three 
with  difficulty — that  made  it  all  the  pleasanter.  The  leaves  would  keep 
drop,  dropping  on  our  bare  heads,  and  we  caDed  them  kisses  the  dear  (M 
tree  sent  us ;  and  then  we'd  blow  them  back  again  and  laugh,  in  oar 
innocent  eigoyment.  This  Simday  had  been  spent  as  many  others  had 
been.  We  sat  and  read  until  Hessy  grew  fretful  and  uneasy.  At  last, 
I  persuaded  her  to  go  early  to  bed,  while  I  remained  in  the  room  to 
write.  She  soon  fell  asleep,  and  I  softly  stole  to  my  little  desk,  to  enj<7 
the  dearest  treat  I  now  had.  One  by  one  I  unfolded  and  hid  on  ray 
lap  some  crumpled  sheets  of  paper,  with  their  straggting  hnea,  up  and 
down,  and  occasional  blots  and  erasures.  I  spread  them  out,  and  placed  the 
lamp  beside  me,  determined  to  have  an  hour's  entire  delight  reading  the 
words  his  mind  had  conceired  and  fingers  written,  send  kiss  them  over 
and  over  again  in  my  wild  affection.  People  seldom  think,  when  they  are 
away,  how  dear  a  little  letter  is — how  it  is  treasured,  the  words  conned 
over — or  letters  home  would  be  more  carefully  traced ;  the  heart t  hmi 
tkoughta  would  be  poured  out,  and  words  of  affection  and  endearment 
flow  more  frequmtly  from  the  pen.  The  letter  is  a  dim  reflection  of  the 
writer's  being — or  ought  to  be.  How  the  widow  broods  over  the  l&ti 
leiier  from  the  dear  one  who  died  far  awi^  1  Can  any  thing  be  cfearerP 
If  thousands  were  poured  into  her  lap — ^if  all  the  luxuries  that  money  or 
rank  can  buy  were  spread  before  her — ^would  her  eyes  moisten,  would  her 
lips  quiver,  would  her  heart  so  yearn,  as  they  do  over  that  scrap  of  paper — 
ydlow  and  faded — seared  with  many  tears,  but  hallowed  by  many  prayers  ? 
I  read  them  over — I  had  but  three — and  then  my  mind  wandered  from 
them  to  kim.  I  wondered  what  he  was  doing— whether  he  was  thinking 
of  us,  and  had  missed  the  Smsdays'  rambles ; — next  Sunday  I  would  go 
to  the  wood  and  gather  a  little  wiM-flower  and  a  leaf  of  our  old  tree, 
and  send  them  to  him.  Mother  and  father  had  gone  to  bed;  I  heard 
tiieir  bedroom  door  close,  and  I  had  heard  the  last  servant  go  up  the 
baok  staircase  behind  our  room ;  Hessy  was,  asleep ;  and  I  sat  on,  not 
heeding  how  the  time  went,  wrapt  up  in  my  musings. 

The  clock  below  had  struck  eleven — that  was  late  for  us — and  I  had 
just  placed  the  precious  letters  on  my  dressing-table,  ready  to  take  up  when 
I  was  undressed  and  hide  them  under  my  pillow,  when  a  faint  sound  outside 
the  window  attracted  me.  I  was  easily  akrmed ;  ghosts  or  thieves  w»e 
uppermost  in  my  mind;  I  must  listen.  Again  the  noise — louder  and 
more  determined.     Th«^*s  something  in  the  ivy,  I  thoiigjyt— oh,  perhiq» 
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it's  a  bird,  or  some  creature  moving  the  leaves.  Again,  and  a  clear 
soft  whisper  stnick  like  familiar  music  on  my  ear. 

"Natty!  I  know  you're  awake;  don't  be  frightened;  it's  Cousin 
Julian !  Don't  wake  Hessy,  or  any  one ;  but  come  round  quietly  to  the 
stmdy  window,  and  open  it.  Not  a  word,  for  your  life  and  mm^e. 
Natty!" 

I  fdt  no  fear ;  I  did  not  seem  to  think  it  strange  that  he  should  be 
there,  and  at  such  a  time.  Breathless,  I  stole  out  of  the  room,  down 
the  staircase,  and  into  the  study.  He  was  outside  the  window  before 
I  could  open  it,  which  I  did  softly  and  quickly.  A  stifled  cry  of  joy,  a 
wild  embrace,  imd  we  both  stood  in  the  cdd  night  air ! 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  Natty  1"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh  ; 
'*  I'm  no  ghost,  but  your  own  cousin,  come  to  bid  you  lurewell— perhaps 
for  ever ! " 

I  felt  mysdif  getting  cold  and  rigid;  I  saw  his  face  with  a  new 
expiesaon,  a  fixed  look  I  had  never  seen  there  before;  his  eyes  were 
wild,  and  his  hair  thrown  back  in  disordered  curia. 

"  How  did  you  coae?"  I  gasped. 

"  New  mind  that,  now.  I  dare  not  stay  many  minutes ;  to-morrow 
macny  miks  will  be  between  us ;  and  the  deep  sea — the  glorious  sea  beneath 
me.  Natty  !  I  could  not  bear  the  new  life,  it  was  killing  me — killing  m^ 
by  inches ;  so  I  determined  to  run  away.  Uncle  thinks  I've  been  the 
li»t  two  days  down  here,  and  won't  expect  me  for  a  week  to  come ;  so  I 
siudi  have  time  to  escape  uncaught.  You  must  be  my  friend.  Natty.  I 
eoold  not  go  without  a  word  from  you,  and  a  sight  of  the  old  place  again« 
I  come  for  a  blesang  from  you,  and  a  kiss  to  hallow  it,  darling !  and  to 
assure  you  I'll  never  forget  you ;  you'll  be  the  one  wee  thing  treasured  in 
my  wayward  heart.  Natty ;  it's*  a  strong  and  bving  one.  Natty ;  though 
they'll  abuse  me,  and  perhaps  curse  me,  don't  yav  turn  from  me,  my 
daiiiDg !  I  mt^  go.  Don't  tell  any  one  of  my  visit, — ^it  was  to  you  ; 
don't  tell  Uessy ;  don't  tell  any  human  being.  If  I  prosper,  you  shall  hear 
from  me ;  if  not — if  years  pass  and  I  give  no  sign,  then.  Natty,  forj^et  me 
for  another,  but  not  till  then.  Wait  for  a  time,  darling !  the  sea  that  bears 
me  from  you  may  bring  me  back  again;  and  what  if  I  find  the  nest 
deserted  1  He  was  cmd.  Natty — he  goaded  me  with  my  father's  care- 
lessness and  instability — he  spcke  slightingly  of  my  dead  mothw.  Natty. 
I  bore  it  all — ^but  I  wiM  never  see  his  face  again ! " 

All  this  time  I  lay  in  his  arms  like  a  little  child.  I  had  no  reason,  no 
feeHng,  but  that  he  wm  there,  aad  I  drank  in  his  words  with  a  painful 
effort.  I  remembar  the  last  farewell— the  straining  to  his  breast — the  hot 
tears  (not  mine)  on  my  ftice — the  emphatic  "  Bless  you,  my  darling,  for 
ever  !"  and  then,  the  quick  receding  footsteps — ^the  pushing  back  of  the 
crisp  branches — Ihe  hurried  rushing  sound  over  the  long  avenue;  and 
then  I  shut  the  window  calmly,  stole  up  stairs  soflly,  closed  the  door, 
and  stood  beside  my  sister's  bed,  gazing  upon  her  sleeping  fi^rm.     I 
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must  have  remained  so  a  long,  dreary  time,  for  the  dying  out  of  tlie  lamp 
recalled  me,  and  I  sank  upon  the  floor  with  a  wild  and  bitter  cry. 

That  cry  awoke  my  sister  and  my  parents.  They  foimd  me  return- 
ing slowly  to  consciousness — pale  and  rigid.  "  What  could  be  the 
matter — Had  I  seen  a  ghost  ?  Had  I  heard  or  seen  anything  to  alarm 
me  P  "  I  gave  no  answer ;  there  seemed  a  weight  on  my  heart  and  mind 
that  I  could  not  dispel — no  voice  would  come.  They  searched  the 
room — the  house ;  and  Nurse  said  she  had  heard  strange  noises  in  her 
room — whisperings  and  meanings  among  the  trees,  that  always  came 
before  an  evil  to  the  house ;  that  she  had  heard  footsteps  distinctly  pacing 
to  and  fro  the  corridor  as  far  as  her  yoimg  lady's  room,  and  then  stop- 
ping. And  she  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  rocked  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby, 
muttering,  "Poor  child!  poor  child!  it  wouldn't  let  her  alone!"  It  is 
best,  I  thought,  that  they  should  believe  me  frightened  by  a  ghost ;  ''  it 
will  prevent  their  questioning  me."  So  I  was  left  at  last — quiet  outwardly, 
but  with  agonizing  restlessness  within.  The  next  two  days  they  were  so 
Idndly  taken  up  with  nursing,  amusing  me,  and  trying  to  remove  my 
melancholy,  that  the  non-appearance  of  any  letter  from  JuUan  passed 
unnoticed.  At  last,  about  the  fourth  day,  came  one  from  Unde  Richard, 
hoping  we  had  not  found  his  strange  nephew  much  aged  in  looks  by  the 
hard  work  he  had  done. 

It  was  to  my  parents  and  Hessy  like  a  death-blow.  "What  could 
it  mean?  Where  was  he?"  Father  wrote  up  immediately  to  explain 
he  had  never  arrived — we  had  heard  nothing  of  or  from  him ;  and  then 
we  walked  and  talked  as  in  a  dream — a  wild  uncertain  dream— K>ur 
thoughts  fell  like  shadows  upon  our  own  souls.  Then  came  a  stcnrmy, 
bitter  answer  from  my  uncle.  He  had  been  deceived,  bitterly  deceived,  by 
one  he  had  befriended  and  trusted.  He  had  never  liked  the  boy;  there 
was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  him  that  had  annoyed  him  from  the  first ; 
but  te  had  tried  to  overcome  the  feeling,  and  had  more  than  once  borne 
with  outbursts  of  passion  such  as  no  son  of  his  could  have  been  so 
undutifhl  as  to  exhibit.  The  end  was  as  the  b^^inning — "  He  was,  for 
'  the  future,  no  relation ;  he  discarded  him." 

My  father  and  mother  bore  the  blow  as  only  Christians  can.  They 
never  said  a  hard  word  of  him.  How  I  blessed  them  1  I  could  have  knelt 
and  kissed  their  feet,  as  each  evening,  the  large  well-wom  Bible  lyin^ 
open  before  them,  they  would  speak  lowly  of  the  self-exiled  wanderer,  and 
pray  God  keep  him,  wherever  he  was.  Poor  Hessy !  It  seemed  to  have 
turned  her  heart  to  stone.  She  did  not  weep,  nor  pray,  nor  speak  her  sorrow 
out  to  any  of  us.  She  would  sit  and  work  her  daily  task,  silently  and 
without  complaint.  I  tried  at  times  to  get  her  to  speak  of  him ;  but  my 
efforts  were  always  met  with  a  cold  repulse.  I  even  brought  out  one 
of  my  hidden  treasures  and  gave  it  to  her ;  but  she  pushed  it  from  her, 
saying,  "  I  have  no  right  to  it,  Natty ;  the  letter  is  none  of  mine."  So 
Ilett  her  to  her  sorrow,  and  it  brought  resignation  to  my  heart — ^for  ^ 
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I  not  tlic  happier  of  the  two  P  I  had  the  knowledge,  the  blessed  avowal  of 
his  love,  ringing  ever  in  my  ears  like  a  wild,  beautiful  melody ;  each  night 
brought  back  the  strange  scene  with  its  parting  words,  "  Bless  you,  my 
darling,  for  ever  ! "  Then  I  had  his  letters — above  all,  his  secret.  Had  I 
not  kept  it  well  ? 

A  year  passed,  marked  in  our  home  by  the  tiifling  signs  that  only  loving, 
watchful  eyes  detect.  My  parents'  steps  were  more  faltering  and  slow ; 
there  was  more  silver  mixed  with  the  grey  hairs  I  so  loved.  Hessy  was 
feebler,  and  less  amiable ;  she  was  fretful,  and  nothing  interested  her. 
But,  what  could  be  done  ?  We  all  knew  no  doctor's  art  could  avail  her. 
It  was  a  settled  melancholy;  claiming  no  sympathy,  and  rejecting  it 
if  offered.  No  letter  for  me.  Tet  I  hoped  on.  We  now  seldom  spoke  of 
him ;  rarely  aloud.  Sometimes,  when  alone  with  my  mother,  if  the  rest 
were  out  and  we  wandering  together,  she  would  point  to  some  tree  or 
shrub,  as  "  one  Julian  planted  when  quite  a  little  boy :  it  would  be  a 
great  tree  by  the  time  he  returned."  Or  we  would  come  upon  some  book 
with  a  boyish  handwriting  on  the  page,  crumpled  and  dusty,  and  she 
would  put  it  by  on  a  little  book-shelf,  and  say,  "  Don't  forget.  Natty,  all 
his  books  are  safe  in  my  room ;  and  the  chemicals  and  instruments  he 
was  so  fond  of, — when  he  returns  he'll  find  them  all  safe.  Don't  forget, 
dear,  if  I'm  not  here  to  welcome  him — which  I  may  not  be,  my  child,  if 
be  does  not  come  soon,  for  I  am  very  weak  and  ailing.  You'll  be  quite  a 
woman.  Natty," — she'd  continue,  unconscious  of  the  emotions  she  was 
stirring  up  within  my  breast — "  he  was  ve7-y  fond  of  you ;  I  wonder  he  did 
not  tell  you,  even  if  he  feared  to  tell  us.  But  Grod  knows  best,  and  He  will 
bless  him,  wherever  he  is."  Then  she  would  creep  back  to  her  arm-chair, 
and  muse  for  an  hour,  till  father  and  Hessy  returned,  and  I  rushed  back 
to  my  room  to  weep  and  pray. 

Three  years,  and  no  letter ! — "  If  T  prosper,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 
My  sister  faded  daily — ^houriy;  the  summer  brought  no  colour  to  her 
cheek ;  and  at  last  the  doctor  advised  change  of  air.  So  we  left  the  old 
home  for  a  time.  To  the  sea  we  must  go,  suggesting  painful,  bitter 
thoughts,  to  me; — to  her,  a  needful  exercise  of  resignation.  How  it 
bounded  and  boiled — that  beautiful,  faithless  sea!  I  sat  and  watched 
its  play  from  the  overhanging  rocks,  as  one  would  watch  the  gambols  of  a 
beautiful  panther,  fearing,  yet  admiring,  its  graceful  strength  and 
ponderous  agility.  I  could  see  the  vessels  from  foreign  lands  come  into 
port.  Some  day  he  would  return ;  he  would  come  to  me, — if  not,  I  should 
go  to  him;  one  was  possible,  the  other  a  certainty.  Tet  I  set  my 
thoughts  on  neither ;  the  Future  was  becoming  daily  more  distant,  I  lived 
so  much  in  the  Past.  We  sat  for  hours  on  the  sea-shore  with  our  sick 
chai^.  I  read  to  her;  we  worked  together,  when  her  strength  allowed, 
frocks  and  underdothing  for  poor  children.  It  seemed  her  only  interest 
now — working,  silently,  for  the  poor!  and  as  she  reclined,  wi\h  her 
heavy-lidded  eyes  fixed  so  unceasingly  upon  her  work,  her  wan  finger 
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plying  the  needle — ^her  thoughts — God  knows  where !  but  more  worthily 
occupied  than  mine — ^I  felt  her  very  existence  so  calm,  so  unselfish,  a 
reproach  to  my  warmer  and,  often,  unsanctified  impulses.  I  looked  back, 
in  those  silent  hours,  to  my  own  years.  How  wasted  they  seemed  to  me ! 
I  had  ventured  my  all  on  one  cast — and,  if  it  failed  me,  where  had  I  a 
resting-place?  But  I  had  not  said  a  word— and  now  his  silence  had 
broken  ker  heart.  She  died !  her  end  calm,  as  her  life  had  been.  Dying, 
she  said — "Sister,  all  is  well!**  and  without  a  sigh — without  a  sign — 
her  spirit  left  us.  And  the  quietness  of  the  "  going  out "  was  so  intense, 
that  we  did  not  speak  nor  weep ! — 

**  We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  she  died !" 

I  pass  over  another  year.  Nearly  four  years  had  passed  since  "  our 
boy  "  had  left  us ;  and  we  were  changed — our  circle  changed.  The  little 
easy-chair  by  the  bay  window  was  vacant.  Hessy  was  sleeping  very 
calmly  in  a  darker  yet  quieter  place.  My  mother  seldom  left  her  room, 
and  my  father  hardly  ever  quitted  her.  Ponto  was  getting  grey ;  he  had 
long  become  a  steady,  well-conducted  dog — ^he  had  given  up  playing  with 
very  young  kittens,  and  birds  might  even  hop  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
long-pointed  nose  without  endangering  their  lives.  He  was  considered 
my  dog  now ;  and  we  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  window  of  the  study  that 
looked  upon  the  long  avenue.  The  birds  sang  on  eveiy  tree  in  the  old 
place, — ^but  a  dearer  voice  than  all  seemed  ever  ringing  along  that  shady 
walk,  and  I  was  never  tired  of  listening.  I  was  constantly  making  rescues 
of  forcing  myself  out  of  that  dreamy  life  of  mine.  Ever  looking  back,  was 
not  my  soul  in  danger  of  passing  by,  unheeded,  the  chances,  the  opportuni- 
ties, the  Present  ever  affords  P 

One  evening,  as  I  lay,  half  dreaming,  a  servant  entered,  and  told 
me  that  a  woman  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  "  She  asked  for  you  or  poor 
Miss  Hester,  Miss.  She  looks  like  a  lady,  but  poorly  dressed.  Miss  1" 
I  told  him  to  show  her  into  the  room,  and  my  thoughts  wandered  again. 
In  a  few  moments  she  entered — a  pale,  dark,  young  woman.  She 
trembled  violently,  and  the  blackness  of  her  dress,  the  tears  welling  into 
her  large  eyes,  struck  me  with  a  strange  sorrow.  What  could  she  want 
with  me  ?  I  motioned  her  to  a  seat,  and  stood :  my  soul,  imconsciously 
to  myself,  awaited  a  trial  that  would  require  the  nerves  braced  up,  the 
whole  being  firm  and  self-sustained.  The  staff  was  about  to  be  broken 
at  my  feet  by  another's  hand,  therefore  my  soul  prepared  the  unconscious 
limbs  and  made  them  self-reliant.  **  Could  I  get  her  anything  ?  Was  she 
ill  ?"  '•'  No/*  "  Was  she  in  need  of  any  help  ?'*  A  faint  smile  flitted  over 
the  pale  face — "  I've  come  many  a  long  mile  to  see  you,  Miss  Natty. 
Eorgi'te  me — ^but  I*ve  heard  your  name  so  often  from  lips  that  lo?ed  it 
that  t  seem  to  know  you  only  by  it.     I've  come  over  the  sea  to  find  you. 
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and  thank  God!  I've  found  you  at  last;  and  you  don't  look  like  tmd 
to  turn  me  away  with  bitter  words."  She  stopped,  as  if  to  read  my 
fiice.  What  did  it  tell  her?  Why  did  her  voice  move  me  so  much? 
I  trembled.     She  continued,  "  Julian " 

"What  of  him?"  I  shouted,  rushing  to  her,  and  clutching  herann. 
"  What  is  he  to  yew  ?"  And  my  breath  came  pantingly,  and  my  strong 
firamc  quivered. 

"  The  father  of  my  child  T 

The  words  came  slowly  from  her  lips,  each  weighted  with  a  leaden 
weight,  dropping  one  by  one  upon  my  heart ;  and  she  drew  her  slight 
form  up  so  proudly  that  my  nature  bowed  before  her.  I  could  not  speak, 
or  move.  I  stood  before  his  wife — his  wife  /  I  knew  that^  for  she  would 
never  have  dared  to  foce  me  by  any  other  claim.  I  stood  before  his  weak 
frail  wife — a  very  nothing  now.  She  had  not  spoken  three  minutes,  but 
the  scenes  of  many  gone-by  years  were  surging  through  my  brain. 

She  needed  not  to  tell  me  he  was  dead ;  nor  that  the  child  was  his. 
She  need  say  nothing  now,  but  simply  leave  me — leave  me  to  myself, 
hmnbled,  sad,  hopeless.  If  she  would  only  go  !^not  stand  before  me 
with  her  tearful  eyes  gazing  into  my  dry,  tearless  ones !  If  she  would 
only  turn  away,  and  not  look  so  beseechingly — so  sorrowfully,  on  me  I 

"  I  will  leave  you,"  at  last  she  whispered.  "  He  bade  me  give  you 
this ; — ^he  sealed  it  up  himself  the  morning  he  died.  Your  name  was  very 
<rften  on  his  lips ;  he  taught  me  to  love  you — ^honour  you ;  with  his  dying 
breath  he  said,  '  May  she  forgive  me  !  She  will  love  you  for  my  siie.* " 
She  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  I  felt  her  soft  breath  stealing  over  my  rigid 
form.  Will  she  not  go  lest  I  strike  her  ?  I  felt  her  fingers  touch  me,  I 
felt  her  eyes  and  her  cruel  gentleness  stealing  into  my  harried  soul.  "  You 
wDl  not  refuse  his  last  wish — Cousin  Julian's  ?"  That  word  broke  all  the 
ice  around  my  heart ;  I  lived — I  breathed ;  and  with  a  sad,  bitter  cry,  I 
feU  into  her  outstretched  arms. 

She  was  wise  :  calling  none,  she  let  me  weep  undisturbed.  There  I  ky 
sobbing,  and  she — like  a  tender  mother,  half  rocking,  half  soothing  mo — 
rather  encouraged  the  visible  grief.  She  attempted  no  comfort  —  that 
would  have  racked  me  ;  so  the  accumulated,  pent-up  feeling  of  years  burst 
out  of  its  prison-house,  and  I  arose  calmer,  because  it  was  now  a  cer- 
tainty— a  sad  one  for  me — ^but  yet  better  than  feeding  on  a  false  hope. 

Full  half  an  hour  must  have  passed  ere  I  grew  calm — she  all  the 
while  grieving  with  my  grief,  and,  I  knew,  praying  for  me  the  same 
comfort  wherewith  ihe  had  been  comforted.  At  last  she  spoke,  taking  my 
listless  hands  within  hers — "  I  have  given  you  the  packet,  Natty ; 
open  it  when  you  feel  you  can ;  and  now — shall  I  go  away  ?"  The  look 
that  accompanied  these  words  spoke  more  than  the  words.  Go 
away  I — turn  his  wife  from  his  home,  as  long  as  it  remained  to  shelter 
us  ?  Thank  God,  the  nest  was  not  quite  empty,  though  two  fledglings 
had  dropped  from  it,  and  the  earth  hidden  them  out  of  our  sight.     She 
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must  stay ;  my  mother  and  father  most  know ;  and  I  longed,  yet  dreaded 
to  hear  from  her  lips  of  the  latter  days  of  my  poor  cousin.  I  must  brave 
it  out ;  I  had  kept  hU  secret  well,  and  now  I  must  keep  my  own.  So  I 
told  them — ^prepared  them  little  by  little  for  the  truth.  They  were  weak 
and  aged  now ;  the  silver  cord  would  easily  be  loosed,  if  a  heedless  hand 
were  laid  upon  it.  Then  I  led  her  in — gently,  tenderly — the  woman  who 
had  stolen  what  seemed  to  me  my  birthright ;  and  the  little  child — the 
little  forgotten  child — that  through  all  this  scene  had  hidden  close  in 
the  folds  of  her  black  dress,  fearing  to  move  or  speak — crept  out  as  she 
moved,  and,  tightly  grasping  her  nervous  fingers,  both  followed  me  to  my 
parents'  room.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  time,  the  next  two  hours.  ''  She  must 
stay — I  knew  that — she,  and  the  boy." 

I  went  about  my  household  duties,  preparing  for  our  new  relation.  The 
servants  weeping  and  moaning  over  the  dear  young  master  almost  broke 
my  self-command.  But  I  must  cheer  them  up ;  I  must  seem  but  to 
mourn  a  lost  cousin,  and  to  welcome  a  cousin's  wife.  We  prepared  the 
best  room  for  Marian,  and  when  all  was  ready  I  took  her  aside  into 
a  little  room  looking  over  the  long  avenue.  I  pointed  to  the  tiny 
shelves  of  books — ^the  broken  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  material — a  faded, 
broken  kite — a  cricket-bat.  In  the  comer  was  prepared  a  litUe  bed,  and, 
as  a  stream  of  sunlight  poured  into  the  room  and  lit  up  all  its  quaint 
recesses,  I  laid  my  hand  on  hers  and  said — "  This  is  your  Julian's  room.*' 
I  could  say  no  more.  The  child  crept  up  softly  to  where  I  stood,  and, 
touching  my  passive  hand  with  his  clinging  fingers,  lisped  out,  "  Kiss 
Cousin  Julian  I  Me  love  you  1"  I  kissed  the  boy — that  is,  I  pressed  my 
burning  lips  upon  his  broad,  full  brow.  I  would  not  look  into  his  eyes ; 
I  feared  I  might  even — ^love  him ! 

I  knew  it  was  no  /Km,  and  his  mother  knew  it  1 

I  stole  away  to  open  once  more  something  that  had  been  his ;  acHne- 
thing  of  what  %he  had  brought  me  that  had  been  hU.  What  was  it  ?  A 
curl — a  dark  curl  he  had  stolen  from  me  laughingly  one  summer  morning ! 
and,  twined  with  it,  lay  a  soft,  fair  ring  of  baby  hair  I  Was  this  a  mute 
appeal^— an  appeal  from  the  grave  to  love  his  child — to  replace  this  earthly 
love  of  mine  for  one  pure  and  spiritual  as  that  of  angels' — one  that  I 
might  cany  with  me  into  His  presence  and  feel  no  shame  ?  I  know  not ; 
but  that  night  beside  a  little  bed  I  kneU  and  prayed^  and  the  angels,  as 
they  passed  beheld  my  soul  expanded  with  a  new  and  holy  love. 

Tlie  father  lives  for  me  in  the  child ! 
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BY  PROFESSOR  AN8TED,  M.A,  PJRA 

There  is  a  beautiful  metal  recently  brought  into  use  for  making  bracelets, 
brooches  and  some  other  personal  ornaments;  and  this  metal,  while  almost 
of  the  colour  of  silver,  is  only  about  one-fourth  its  weight — ^being  in  fact 
CO  heavier  than  glass.  It  is  called  Aluminium  ;  and  although  but  lately 
manufactured  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  jeweller,  its 
existence  as  a  chemical  curiosity  has  long  been  known.  This  singular 
metal,  in  combination  with  oxygen  gas,  occurs  naturally  in  several 
different  forms.  Crystallized,  it  becomes  a  precious  ruby  or  sapphire. 
Half  crystallized,  but  equally  pure,  it  is  known  as  emery — a  substance 
sufficiently  rare,  but  not  costly,  and  found  sometimes  as  a  stone,  some- 
times as  a  coarse  powder.  In  either  form  it  is  ready-made  in  rocks ; 
whereas  the  metal  itself  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  extremely  expensive 
and  troublesome  chemical  treatment  of  some  natural  ore. 

When,  however,  alumina,  as  chemists  call  that  combination  of  metal 
and  oxygen  gas  just  described,  has  combined  in  nature  with  another 
veiy  common  substance,  silica  or  flint,  it  is  curious  enough  that  a  third 
product  should  result,  which  is  infinitely  common  and  abundant  every 
where.  Tips  product  has  a  most  familiar  name,  for  mixed  with  a  little 
water  it  becomes  Clay. 

Clay  is  called  by  chemists  a  silicate  of  alumina,  to  denote  its  com- 
position, and  we  have  thus  explained  its  composition  before  talking 
about  its  properties. 

Silicate  of  alumina  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  without  water,  hardly 
exists  in  nature ;  but  in  a  complicated  and  ever-changing  series  of  com- 
binations, and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  variety  of  other  substances  as  well  as 
water,  it  is  everywhere  distributed.  It  forms  a  few  rare  minerals ;  but 
we  will  not  here  trouble  ourselves  with  the  rarities,  since  the  commonest 
days  are  exceedingly  useful^  and  will  supply  us  with  ample  material  foT 
a  single  article. 

The  basis  of  all  natural  clays  is,  we  have  said,  silicate  of  alumina 
combined  with  water,  and  the  proportion  of  water  varies,  according  to 
drcumstanoes,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  All  clays  contain,  also, 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  some  impurities,  these  latter,  indeed,  often 
giving  a  distinctive  character  to  the  varieties.  The  common  materials 
met  with  in  clays  as  impurities,  are  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
carbon,  soda,  and  potash,  and  more  or  less  lime  and  magnesia.  Other 
substances  may  be  present  accidentally,  but  these  are  all  very  common^ 
and  the  quantity  of  them,  and  sometimes  also  the  way  in  which  the 
foreign  ingredients  are  mixed  up  with  the  pure  mineral,  affects  the  value 
of  the  result  for  those  purposes  for  which  the  clay  is  to  be  used. 

One  of  the  properties  of  clay  which  render  it  so  much/mpre  peful 
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than  many  substances  apparently  more  valuable,  and  so  indispensable  to 
man  in  almost  every  state  of  civilized  existence,  is  its  plastic  nature — or, 
in  other  words,  the  property  it  has  of  working  up  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  when  once  moulded  in  this  state,  and  exposed  to  lugh  heat,  parting 
with  the  water  without  loting  tiie  form  given  to  it.  It  is  in  this  way 
thai  day  becomes  brick.  When  it  has  thus  been  eiroosed  to  great  heat, 
and  the  water  got  rid  of  by  burning,  day  cannot  a^in  be  made  soft  and 
plastic  by  merely  mixing  it  with  water. 

MJany  stones,  if  ground  very  fine  and  mixed  with  water,  can  also 
be  moulded  and  brought  into  shape ;  but  in  these  cases  a  complete  and 
permwient  hardening  would  not  be  secured  by  any  heat  that  the  mixtore 
ooald  endure  without  melting.  Some  of  the  days  (though  reckoned  as 
among  the  most  refractory  and  troublesome  of  all  rocks)  will  themselves 
mdt  in  the  fire  which  is  intended  only  to  harden  them;  bat  ikh  is 
owing  to  an  excess  of  soda,  potash,  limestone,  or  other  flux,  any  one  of 
whidi  ingredients  may  help  to  convert  the  day,  when  burnt,  into  a  sort  of 
opaque  glass.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  merely  because  they  may 
all  be  moulded,  all  clays  are  essentially  of  the  same  kind  and  equally 
unlike  other  minerals.  There  are,  for  example,  various  degrees  of 
plasticity ;  some  very  complete,  others  very  imperfect.  It  has  been  foond 
generally,  that  pure  days,  free  frwn  aU  foreign  ingredients  except  piiK 
silica  sand,  are  the  most  manageable  and  the  best  that  can  be.  used,  siaee 
they  are  not  only  more  easily  worked,  but  the  hardest  and  most  beautiful 
after  burning. 

Common  brick  clay  fairly  illustrates  the  general  properties  of  the 
whole  group.  Some  of  the  best  brick  clays  contain  a  great  deal  of 
sand,  and  enough  oxide  of  iron  to  colour  them  de^ly.  The  dark 
colour  of  such  clays  is  due  also,  in  part,  to  minute  partides  of  cariioB 
derived  from  vegetable  matter  with  which  they  are  mixed;  but  the 
material  that  produces  the  deep  bright  red  so  common  with  burnt 
bricks,  is  iron,  and  before  burning  is  generally  of  a  dirty  yellow  or 
brown  tint. 

Besides  carbon  and  iron,  and  a  good  deal  of  sand,  brick  day  contains 
lime,  potash,  and  soda..  Of  aU  these,  tlte  less  there  is  the  better  is  the 
day — ^the  less  risk  is  there  of  the  bricks  running  together  in  the  kiln, 
and  the  harder  and  firmer  will  they  be  ultimatdy.  It  might  be  thoaght 
that  too  mudi  sand  would  be  injurious :  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  some  of 
the  best  clays  for  burning  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  sand.  The 
iron,  or  rather  oxide  of  iron,  may  also  be  abundant  without  injury. 

Very  fine  clays  occur  in  small  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the  counftiy, 
especially  near  coal-beds,  from  which  can  be  made  bricks  which  resist  any 
amount  of  heat  in  a  wind^fumace.  These  are  the  Jlre-days,  and  their 
properties  are  owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  alkalis  and  the 
presence  of  but  little  iron.  They  are  often  loaded  with  bitumen,  mhi6k 
of  course   disappears   in  the  kiln   where  they  are  bumt-<^  Stourbridge 
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claj  from  near  Oxford,  other  clays  near  Newcastle,  and  others  again  neai 
Glasgow,  are  all  celebrated  for  making  those  brides  whkh  best  resist 
intense  heat.  They  are  called  fire-bricks,  and  are  made  with  much 
greater  care  than  common  bricks.  Besides  the  careful  working  that  such 
days  require  bef(»%  using,  they  must  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
air  after  being  taken  from  the  earth,  for  unless  thus  seasoned  they  cannot 
be  Upended  on.  A  good  deal  of  the  terra-cotta  work,  used  commonly 
enou^  in  buildings  and  garden-terraces  where  ornament  is  required  at 
small  cost,  is  made  of  these  superiof  varieties  of  brick  day ;  but  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  shrinking.  This  they  do  very 
much  and  y^  unequally,  while  undergoing  the  intense  heat  of  the  kiln 
necessary  to  bake  them. 

Potter's  clay,  of  a  blue  colour  and  excellent  quality,  is  obtained  from 
the  little  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Furbeck,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  It  is 
also  found  elsewhere,  and  its  peculiar  value  depends  on  the  composition. 
Some  kinds,  without  much  sand,  and  of  very  uniform  texture,  are  adapted 
for  the  artist's  use  as  modelling  clay ;  and  these,  if  burnt,  are  remarkably 
smooth  and  beautiful.  Other  kinds,  without  iron,  make  tobacco-pipes, 
while  the  irony  varieties  are  used  for  the  common  red  potteryware  seen 
everywhere.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pottery,  one  being  dark  red  and 
comparatively  soft,  the  other  called  stone-ware,  of  pale  colour  and  very 
hard. 

China  clay  is  a  still  finer  kind.  Eormerly  the  finest  China  c^ays  wa% 
only  known  to  occur  in  China  and  Japan,  and  they  are  still  known  by 
their  Chinese  names.  Kaolin  and  pe-tMn^Ue.  Large  quantities  are  now 
obtained  from  England,  France,  and  Germioiy,  and  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  It  is  jt 
striking  thing  to  see  and  examine  some  of  the  larger  and  most  regular 
works  where  the  clay  is  dug,  cleaned,  and  prepared  for  the  market.  This 
day  is  principally  derived  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  The  process  of 
cleaning  and  separating  the  day  from  sand  and  dirt  is  carried  on  in  pits, 
where  it  is  conducted  by  water  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  afterwards 
dried,  it  is  cut  into  bricks  and  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  The 
operation  is  tedious,  many  months  dapsing,  even  in  favourable  weather, 
before  the  clay  is  ready — for  it  is  extremdy  necessary  that  the  material 
sent  should  be  as  pure  as  possible. 

There  is  a  kind  of  clay  found  in  Tuscany,  not  far  from  Sieima,  and 
also  in  France,  which  has  a  large  admixture  of  magnesia  in  its  oompositioii, 
and  from  which  bricks  may  be  made.  When  either  dried  or  burned,  these 
brides  are  much  lighter  than  water,  and  are  very  efficadous  in  resisting 
heat.  The  common  Bath  scouring-brick,  used  for  various  purposes,  is  made 
in  the  same  way  and  from  somewhat  similar  materials. 

Fuller's  earth  is  another  clay  possessed  of  some  curious  properties.  It 
consists  of  nearly  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  water,  dissolving  almost  entirdy 
when  mixed  with  water,  and  mdting  when  exposed  to  heat  ,<^his  d»y 
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absorbs  grease  very  readily,  in  spite  of  its  water,  and  is  much  used  in 
cleaning  or  fulling  cloth.     For  this  reason  it  is  called  fuller's  earth. 

Some  of  our  clays  in  England  are  valuable  for  purposes  that  at  first 
they  would  seem  hardly  fit  for.  Thus  the  /wt«,  or  "3Z«e  ^ki«,"  a 
common  rock  in  the  middle  of  England,  is  particularly  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement.  It  is  a  clay  which  contains  ];nuch  limestone,  and  bums 
into  a  kind  of  lime  which,  when  made  into  mortar,  sets  rapidly  in  damp  air, 
and  even  under  water.  It  is  thus  extremely  convenient  for  many  building 
purposes ;  and  the  mortar  thus  formed  is  called  hydraulic  cement.  It 
is  made  from  impure  clays  and  limestones,  the  peculiar  properties  for 
which  it  is  valued  depending  on  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  so 
that  the  impure  days  are  more  valuable  than  those  kinds  which  are  more 
free  from  foreign  admixture. 

Amongst  the  blue  days  of  the  Lias,  and  below  them,  are  certain  slaty 
beds,  from  which  the  alum  of  conmierce  is  obtained.  Th«  coast  of 
Yorkshire  near  Whitby  is  one  of  the  places  where  this  manufacture  is 
largely  carried  on.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  alum  has  little  to  do 
with  clay :  this  is  not  so,  for  the  one  is  derived  from  the  oUier ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  apparent  impurities  and  foreign 
matters  in  clay  are  materials  of  value  in  certain  important  manufactures. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  ordinary  clays  under  our  feet,  forming 
the  soil  or  subsoil  of  the  earth,  contain  materials  of  great  interest  which 
are  often  largely  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes.  From  some  such 
days  we  make  bricks— an  admirable  substitute  for  stone  as  a  building 
material  in  our  climate  :  from  others,  apparently  little  different,  we  make 
pottery  and  porcelain:  from  others,  again,  cements  are  manufactured: 
while  some  yidd  alum  by  daborate  chemical  preparation. 

These  day-beds  do  not  (like  the  limestones)  show  any  marks  of 
having  been  formed  by  animal  or  vegetable  help,  for  day  is  not  a 
substance  that  enters  directly  into  the  composition  of  living  beings;  and 
the  expressions  often  made  use  of,  in  reference  to  day  as  an  emblem  of 
mortality,  are  not  really  very  applicable.  A  vast  amount  of  decomposition 
and  recomposition  must,  in  fact,  go  on  before  any  kind  of  substance 
resembling  clay  enters  into  the  human  frame  as  a  component  part,  and 
even  then  the  essential  dements  are  very  small  in  amount.  Carbon  and 
lime,  and  iron,  and  even  some  silica,  are  traceable  in  the  structure  of 
living  tissue,  but  of  clay,  properly  so  called  (pure  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina),  there  is  none. 

But  although  this  is  certainly  the  case,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  clay 
plays  a  part  in  nature  hardly  exceeded  in  real  importance  by  any  substance. 
As  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  large  districts  of  cultivated  land,  its  condition 
and  peculiarities  affect  all  vegetation  to  an  enormous  extent.  K  a  clay 
soil  be  not  well  drained,  so  that  the  water,  when  it  gets  down  within  the 
clay,  remains  for  a  long  time  without  a  chance  of  absorbing  fresh  air — ^a 
thing  very  likdy  to  happen  in  undrained  land — ^the  result  is  exceedingly 
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injurious.  The  moisture  then,  instead  of  encouraging  vegetation,  com- 
pletely poisons  it,  becoming  liighly  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  In 
drained  land,  when  the  stiff  clay  is  treated  with  lime,  or  mixed  with  sand, 
or  in  any  other  way  rendered  accessible  to  water  and  prevented  from 
caking  into  bricks,  a  day  soil  is  good  and  useful. 

Stiff  clay  retains  water  on  the  surface  in  pools,  not  allowing  it  to  pass 
down.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bed  of  such  clay,  covered  by  more  open 
and  porous  rock,  is  laid  bare  by  a  cliff  or  railway  cutting,  or  by  the  natural 
sbpe  of  a  hill,  it  is  very  likely  that  the^  water  should  come  out  on  the  side 
of  the  cutting  in  natural  springs.  There  are  very  simple  conditions  also 
under  which,  when  beds  of  clay  are  bored  through,  or  when  borings 
through  other  rock  reach  clay,  there  should  be  natural  jets  of  water  such 
as  are  called  Artesian  springs. 

Although  clay  is  not  formed  or  separated  by  animals  or  vegetables, 
still  many  beds  of  it  contain  fragments  of  wood,  shells,  bone,  and  other 
substances,  which  serve  to  show  very  clearly  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deposit  was  brought  together.  It  is  curious  enough  to  find 
among  these,  many  indications,  and  sometimes  whole  skeletons,  of  ftnimal^ 
<^  which  all  traces  have  long  passed  away  from  the  world  of  life. 

Among  the  shells  found  in  the  Lias  clay,  and  in  another  bed  called 
Oxford  clay  lying  over  it  in  some  places,  there  are  various  kinds  that 
seem  to  have  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the  squids  and  cuttle-fish  now 
living;  but  they  were  provided  with  a  long  pen  or  solid  framework 
different  in  shape  from  that  of  any  yet  found.  The  squid  now  is  a  soft 
animal,  having  a  plate  of  homy  or  solid  matter  (generally  limestone)  for 
the  sake  of  attaching  its  muscular  system.  It  has  also  a  very  curious 
apparatus  of  claws  for  holding  its  prey,  and  a  small  receptacle  of  ink,  with 
a  tube,  by  which  it  can  shoot  out  the  ink  and  darken  the  water.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  find,  buried  in  the  clay,  remains  of  ancient 
animals  of  the  same  kind — such  as  the  thickened  and  dried  ink,  the  bag 
in  which  it  was  preserved,  the  delicate  little  hook  by  which  the  creature 
could  touch  anything  that  came  in  its  way,  and  the  tube  conducting  to 
the  ink-bag  unemptied  at  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Tet  more  singular  remains  are  found  in  the  same  bed.  Among  them 
are  entire  skeletons  of  large  lizards,  shaped  like  fishes,  and  evidently  adapted 
to  live  almost  entirely  in  the  water,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  presence  of 
fins  and  the  absence  of  legs.  Of  such  animals  we  find  occasionaDy,  not 
only  the  hard  bones  and  teeth,  but  the  marks  of  a  soft  skin  and  large  fins, 
showing  that  the  animal  was  not  covered  with  scales,  and  even  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  vrith  fragments  of  indigested,  half-digested, 
and  digested  food,  and  the  bones  of  the  latest  prey  that  had  been 
devoured. 

The  parts  of  clay-beds  that  are  mixed  up  with  limestone  often  contain 
other  remains  of  animals,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  that  mineral  and 
not  in  pure  day.    Thus,  fragments  of  coral,  and  little  shells  like  those  at 
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the  bottom  of  tlie  deeper  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  are  here  found,  with  scales 
and  teeth  of  fishes  and  shells  of  unknown  animak. 

The  fragments  of  vegetation  found  in  these  beds  are  generally  wBt»- 
worn  or  altered.  They  do  not  form  good  coal ;  but  some  of  them  can  bet, 
and  are,  used  for  fuel  when  no  better  can  be  had.  Some  of  them  are 
changed  into  jet,  and  are  valtied  for  ornamental  purposes.  Much  of  the 
day  thus  loaded  with  organic  matter,  and  black  or  brown  with  bitum/Ni,  k 
now  exteosiyely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oil. 

The  number  of  different  beds  of  clay  found  in  England  is  veiy  large, 
and  they  are  characterized  by  yery  different  remains.  Thus,  at  the  moutk 
of  the  Thames,  in  ih^  Isle  of  Sh^py,  are  numerous  fruits  of  tropical  trees, 
with  bones  of  alligators,  large  seipents  and  Yultuies,  and  even  remains  of . 
monkeys,  all  buried  together  and  lying  over  the  chalk.  Inside  the  chalk 
range  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  theie  are  other  varieties  of  day  loaded  with 
very  minute  valves  of  a  small  fresh- water  animaL  Near  Weymouth  there 
are  clays,  with  bad  coal,  used  in  making  pottery.  These  days  are  below 
the  chalk;  and  others  again,  below  them,  and  on  which  they  rest,  are 
worked  near  Oxford.  These  extend  eastwards  to  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  form  the  well-known  Fen  country — out  of  whidi  rises 
£]y,  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  level  space  of  such  days. 
Peterborough  is  not  fiar  off,  proving  that  there  must  have  been  tome  attrac- 
tion in  monkish  days  to  induce  a  settlement  in  these  rich  but  unoomfort- 
able  and  aguish  tracts  of  country. 

The  Lias,  seen  well  on  the  coast  at  Lyme  Begis  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  extending  through  the  midland  counties,  is 
another  great  and  tluck  clay  deposit ;  and  others  again  are  known  in  places 
further  to  the  West. 

Each  of  these  clay  localities  is  remarkable  for  some  peculiarity  by 
which  its  clay  may  be  recognized.  In  many  cases  the  differenoe  in  the 
appearance  of  the  clays  is  well  marked ;  but  if  not,  the  remains  of  animals 
foimd  in  them  would  decide  the  question.  Thus,  no  fragments  of  any  of 
the  curious  and  gigantic  fish  and  lizards  are  met  with,  except  in  the  groi^ 
of  rocks  between  the  chalk  and  the  coal  deposits,  while  the  shells,  and 
even  the  corals  and  starfishes,  found  in  the  clay4)eds  of  Herefcnrdshiie 
and  Wales,  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  deposits,  near  the  middle  of 
England. 

We  have  already  said  that  by  piercing  through  many  of  the  days, 
springs  of  water  are  reached  which  reach  or  approadi  the  surface.  Tliis 
occurs  when  the  water  flows  beneath  sloping  beds  oi  which  the  uppermost 
is  clay,  there  being  tolerably  free  communication  with  the  surface  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  slope,  but  no  means  of  escape  for  the  water  from  the 
other  end.  In  such  cases  the  water  is  under  pressure,  and  when  an 
opening  is  made  it  will  immediatdy  rush  up  in  the  endeavour  to  find  its 
level. 

We  have  hitherto  been  regarding  day  in  its  most^osual  form,  as 
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a  tongli,  plastic  mineral,  and  a  substance  wfaidi  cannot  remain  hard  after 
long  exposure  to  wet.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  in  another  light.  If  we  use 
day  to  make  bricks,  of  whidi  we  build  our  houses,  we  also  frequently  use 
slates  to  coyer  thea ;  and  at  the  present  time  laige  slates,  under  the  name 
of  slabs,  are  very  extensivdy  vsed  for  making  tanks,  billiard-tables,  &c., 
and  for  a  variety  of  ol^er  useftd  purposes.  The  only  limit  to  the  use  of 
slates  and  slabs  is  ihe  power  to  supply  them  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a 
msonable  prk».  They  combine  so  much  hardness  and  toughness,  with 
a  periectly  flat  natural  surface  obtained  with  little  trouble ;  they  are  so 
adaurably  adapted  to  withstand  exposure  of  all  kinds ;  they  are  so  little 
abeorbent,  and  afibded  so  little  by  heat  and  cold,  that  for  many  pur- 
poses they  could  hardly  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  any  known  con- 
tnTanoe. 

England  is  rich  in  Uiese,  as  in  so  many  other  sources  of  mineral 
wealth;  and  some  of  the  great  slate  quairies  of  North  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Scotland,  are  among  the  most  valuable  mineral  properties  in  the 
Vfuf  juL 

Slate  of  all  kinds  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  day  that  has  under- 
gone enormous  sopieezing.  The  slate  is  hardly  more  pure  or  free  from 
mixture  with  foreign  substances  than  the  clay;  but  in  some  way  or 
other  it  has  become  so  completely  altered  as  to  assume  a  curious  kind  of 
half-ciystaUine  appearance  and  condition  which  no  other  known  substance 
presents.  To  satisfy  ourselves  that  slate  is  nothing  more  than  clay,  wc 
have  only  to  observe  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  slate  districts.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  slates  abound,  the  roads,  and  even 
paths,  are  generally  thidc  clay;  for  the  constant  treading  of  feet  and 
grinding  of  wheels  on  the  slate  reduce  it  first  to  a  iine  powder,  and 
this  mixed  with  rain  produces  oocnmon  day.  £ut,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  slate  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  day ; 
ior  without  being  actually  ground  up  with  water  no  amount  of  mere 
exposure  to  weather  on  13w  flat  surface  seems  to  have  much  effect  upon  it. 
In  its  most  remarkable  characteristic,  also,  it  is  singularly  unlike  clay,  for  it 
splits  with  extreme  readiness  into  thin  films  when  struck  in  one  direction, 
although  it  always  breaks  with  jagged  edges  in  every  other  direction. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  attention  here  to  the  nature  of  this  peculiarity, 
as  it  is  so  universally  known ;  but  although  probably  only  the  result  of 
enormous  squeezing,  the  change  certainly  involves  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  partides.  By  very  simple  and  familiar  means 
we  can  reduce  slate  to  clay ;  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  make  slate  out 
of  day  by  any  forces  that  have  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  capacity  of  splitting,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  slate,  is 
called  its  cleavage,  and  is  a  property  possessed  in  an  imperfect  degree  by 
many  minerals  when  they  pass  into  the  crystalline  condition.  In  the 
case  before  us,  however,  the  clay  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  altered  other- 
wise than  in  texture,  whereas  most  minerals,  when  they  become  crystalline^ 
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enter  into  new  chemical  combinations.     Slate  is  thus  an  exceptional 
mineral. 

Pevr  simple  minerals  exist  in  beds  of  clay,  although  some  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Thus,  in  many  places,  a  peculiar  substance  called 
heavy  spar^  used  in  the  arts  to  adulterate  white-lead,  occurs  in  crystalline 
form  in  the  interstices  of  clay-beds,  while  transparent  crystals  of  aelenUe 
(sulphate  of  lime)  are  tolerably  plentiful  in  some  of  the  beds.  Hard  lumps 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  man's  slniU,  occurring  irregularly  in  many  days, 
consist  of  impure  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  These  are 
called  septaria,  because  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  split  into  divisions, 
or  septa,  the  cracks  being  afterwards  filled  up.  Such  lumps  are  often 
collected,  and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  hydraulic  cement,  which  sets,  or 
hardens,  under  water.  But  although  there  are  these  exceptions,  day 
generally  is  a  rock  unfavourable  for  mineral  wealth.  Slate,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  when  near  granite,  contains  some  of  the  richest  and  moat 
valuable  mineral  deposits,  especially  the  ores  of  copper. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  alluded  to,  there  are  numerous 
veiy  striking  and  beautiful  substances  in  nature  which  are  so  very  largely 
indebted  to  the  clay  element  as  to  deserve  special  remark.  Thus  the 
mineral  called  felspar  is  also  a  silicate  of  alumina ;  but  either  soda  or 
potash  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  combination. 

Now,  as  in  one  shape  or  other  felspar  and  closely  allied  minerals  form 
the  basis  of  all  the  granites,  and  also  of  all  the  basalts  and  lavas  all  over 
the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  clay  assumes  a  still  greater  importance  than 
we  have  yet  attributed  to  it.  From  the  natural  destruction  of  granite 
under  certain  circumstances  are  produced  the  finest  days  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain ;  and  from  the  decomposition  either  of  basalts  or  lava 
(the  name  basalt  being  understood  to  mean  the  same  as  lava,  but  employed 
when  the  volcano  from  which  it  was  poured  out  is  absent,  and  all  traces 
of  its  origin  have  disappeared)  the  finest  and  richest  soils  are  often 
obtained.    Pumice,  as  well  as  lava,  is  a  modification  of  clay. 

Even  some  precious  stones,  in  addition  to  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
bdong  to  our  vulgar  days ;  for  the  garnet  and  carbuncle  are  silicates  of 
alumina  and  lime  :  emeralds  are  silicates  of  alumina,  combined  with  a  rare 
earth  called  glucina,  and  beiyl  is  a  mere  modification  of  emerald.  A  vast 
variety  of  comparatively  rare  minerals  have  also  a  similar  composition, 
including  all  those  common  in  volcanic  districts,  all  volcanic  ashes  and 
minerals  thrown  out  during  eruptions,  and  those  also  which  are  afterwards 
found  in  the  defts  and  cavities  of  the  hardened  masses. 

Wonderfully  varied  then  are  the  forms  and  uses  of  day,  and  the 
natural  combinations  of  mineral  substances  of  which  clay  is  an  essential 
part.  The  solid  foundations  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  all  those  most  solid 
masses  seen  near  the  surface,  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  it.  Huge 
mountain  masses  covered  or  flanked  with  thick  envdopes  of  limestone 
are  often,  to  a  depth  quite  unknown,  made  up  almost  exdusivdy  of 
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minerals  and  rocks  of  similar  origin.  They  put  on  yarious  shapes,  and  are 
known  by  many  names.  Our  streets  are  paved  with  them,  and  some  of  the 
most  enduring  monuments  of  all  ages  are  chiselled  out  of  them  when  they 
baye  become  crystallized  into  granites  and  porphyries.  Our  houses  are 
roofed  and  partiy  fumisbed  witb  them,,  and  our  school-boys  write  upon 
tbem.  Large  tracts  of  country  present  them  at  the  surface  as  the 
common  yegetable  soil.  Our  jewellers  work  tbem  up  into  ornaments  for 
tbe  person,  as  garnets  and  emeralds,  beryls  and  carbuncles.  The  real 
ultimate  difference  in  composition  in  tbe  case  of  all  these  nuDcrals  is 
wondeHtdly  small,  while  the  appearance  and  all  tbe  essential  characteristics 
are  as  distinct  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

And  so  it  is  everywhere  in  Nature.  She  works  generally  on  a  large 
scale  witb  few  materials,  modifying  them  and  preventing  monotony  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  other  substances  having 
different  properties.  A  little  iron  or  manganese,  a  small  proportion  of 
some  rare  earths  or  alkalis,  or  a  few  grains  of  substances  wbose  effect  we 
cannot  trace,  suffice  her  for  the  production  of  a  myriad  of  curious  and 
useful  modifications  of  sand,  limestone,  and  day ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
essential  ingredients  of  clay  slightly  added  to,  form  numerous  important 
minerals  and  rocks  that  we  sbould  never  think  of  comparing  witb  day, 
were  we  not  obliged  to  admit  the  near  relation  that  exists  between  them. 

Clay,  then,  is  one  of  the  essential  and  abundant  combinations  with 
wbich  Nature  works.  She  works  rardy  on  a  large  scale  with  the  simplest 
forms  of  matter,  and  never  with  those  substances  that  are  exceedingly 
complicated.  The  great  results  are  produced  with  a  few  mixtures  of  two, 
tbree,  or  four  elements,  and  of  these  the  mixture  we  call  clay  is  one  of  tbe 
moet  frequently  and  largdy  used,  and  one  that  produces  some  of  the  most 
complicated  and  grand  results. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MUSEUM:  OF  THE  LATERAL. 

The  evidence  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  primitiYe  Christiamtj  that 
has  hitherto  lain  confined  (though  not  indeed  concealed)  within  the  gloomj 
retreats  of  the  Roman  catacombs  is,  perhaps,  more  telling,  from  its  na'ive  aam- 
plicity,  than  all  the  arguments  of  controversy,  or  all  that  collated  authorities 
can  convey,  towards  impressing  and  convincing.     It  is,  therefore,  a  signal 
service  rendered  to  the  science  of  sacred  antiquity,  truly  to  be  dassed 
among  the  fasti  of  the  present  Pontificate,  that  has  been  achieved  by  Pius 
IX.,  in  providing  for  public  uses  a  full  abstract  from  this  range  of  ooose- 
crated  monuments,  classified  and  specified  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  where  the 
unique  collection  was  first  opened,  about  five  years  ago,  to  be  continually 
leoeiving  additions,  and  now  celebrated  among  the  unrivalled  art-treasuies 
of  Borne,  as  the  Christian  Museum.    Without  the  necessity  of  spending 
many  hours  in  dark  and  awful  subterraneans,  mostly  entered  at  considerable 
distances,  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  examine  these  records  of  the  primi- 
tive Churches  with  the  advantages  of  intelligent  interpretation, — thanks  to 
the  descriptive  catalogue  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  the  Chev.  de  Boan, 
than  whom  no  more  efficient  guide  could  be  desired  for  this  sphere  of 
arciiaeologic  study.      But  we  have  still  to  regret  that  want  of  liberality 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  appointing  of  public  days  for  this  new 
Museum — just  as  the  base  object  of  "  turning  a  penny"  has  been  aUowed  to 
cause  the  discontinuance  of  those  for  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  Vatican 
picture-gallery,  since  its  removal  to  an  upper  and  mudi  finer  suit  of  rooms. 
The  Christian  Museum   is    entered  on  the  gromnd  floor  frcnn  ihe 
quadrangular  court  with  porticoes ;  and  we  first  find  ourselves  in  a  kng 
narrow  vestibule,  where  a  work  of  recent  production  arrests  attenticn — 
the  seated  Statue  of  the  Saviour,  in  attitude  of  blessing,  with  outspread 
arms,  distinguished  by  some  dignity,  and  a  just  simplicity  of  treatment, 
though,   altogether,   a    certain    heaviness   in    style    and   form   may  be 
objected  to  the  figure.     More  interesting  is  the  collection  of  casts  from 
reliefs  on  various   sarcophagi,    placed    here    instead  of   the    originals, 
which  it  has  not  been  desired  to  disturb  within  consecrated  walls,  the  most 
valuable  presenting  a  series  of  Christian  sculptures,  I  believe,  more  complete 
than  any  other  presened  from  its  period,  or  any  other  before  the  fourth 
century,   being  the  adornments  of  the  Sepulchre  (date  359)  of  Junius 
Bassus,  Prefect,  and  five  times  Consul,  in  Borne,  buried  at  St.  Peter's, 
where  that  splendid  mausoleum,  now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  corridors  of 
the  crypt,  near  to  the  confessional  (or  shrine  of  the  apostle's  tomb),  had 
remained  for  centuries  concealed  and  forgotten,  till  restored  to  light,  1595, 
during  the  works  for  constructing  the  new  Basilica.     Without  the  least 
clironologic  order,  numerous  scriptural  subjects  are  here  arranged,  on  two 
levels,  treated  in  high  relief  with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  finish  rarely 
equalled  in  this  primitive  phase   of  Christian  art,   the  historic  themes 
ranging  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  to  the  earlier  acts  in  the  Passion — 
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as  the  apprehension  at  Gethsemane,  and  the  scene  before  Pilate's  judgment- 
seat — ^but  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  dread  consummation,  neither  the 
Cross  nor  Cracifixion  being  seen.  Most  curiously  is  displayed  the  devo- 
tional idea  of  the  age  in  the  centr^  figure  of  Christ  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
seated  between  the  standing  apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  resting 
his  feet  on  the  earth,  personified  in  the  half-figure  of  an  old  man  emerging 
from  the  ground,  with  robe  floating  in  semicircular  folds  over  his  head. 
This  blending  of  the  mythologic  with  the  scriptural,  in  various  examples 
supplied  by  catacomb  paintings  as  well  as  later  sculptures,  shows  how 
remote  from  sterile  puritanism,  or  iconoclastic  rigour,  was  the  feeling 
of  the  eariy  Church,  which,  at  once  actuated  by  attraction  or  repulsion, 
abhorrent  of  idolatry,  yet  craving  symbolism,  seemed  ever  ready  to 
appropriate  the  morally  beautiful  and  mystically  expressive  in  Pagan- 
ism. This  manifests  itself  in  the  Orpheus  playing  on  his  lyre  of  five 
chords^  to  charm  the  wild  beasts  into  tameness  (a  picture  in  the  catacombs 
of  SS.  Nereo  and  AchiHi),  adopted  as  the  favourite  Gnostic  symbol, 
but  also  admitted  by  the  orthodox  to  personify  the  virtues  and  powers 
emanating  from  the  Eedeemer's  doctrine  or  influences;  likewise  in  the 
frequent  representation  of  the  Pour  Seasons  (Autumn  usually  with  her 
oomacopia),  and  the  naked  Genii  floating  in  air  on  butterfly  wings,  some- 
times rising  out  of  the  chalices  of  flowers,  or  terminating  by  metamorphosis 
of  lower  limbs,  in  the  garlands  or  wreathed  interlacings  of  folial  arabesques. 
In  treatment,  this  classical  influence  is  still  more  frequent  and  obvious ;  so 
that  the  Jonas  Asleep  under  the  Jimiper  Tree  might  oflen  be  taken  for 
Endymion  about  to  be  visited  by  Diana ;  the  Apostle  in  flowing  toga,  for  a 
Greek  philosopher;  the  Madonna,  for  a  Juno  or  Cybele;  whilst  the  species 
of  beauty  given  to  the  youthful  Saviour  not  a  little  reminds  us  of  the 
Apollo  or  Bacchus  in  many  antique  reliefs.  From  another  sarcophagus, 
among  the  casts  in  this  vestibule,  is  the  group  of  the  Saviour  consigning  a 
ungle  key  to  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  woman  kneels  to  touch  the  hem  of  his 
fi^annent  for  its  healing  virtues,  on  the  other  side ;  and  here  we  see,  in 
the  hand  of  Our  Lord,  that  sacred  monogram  of  His  holy  name,  which, 
though  first  publicly  displayed  in  the  Labanrai  of  Constantine,  was 
certainly  adopted  by  the  faithful  in  early  ages,  and  found  by  Bosio  and 
Aringhi  (the  great  restorers  of  archaeologic  studies  in  reference  to  the  cata- 
combs), on  the  tombs  of  martyrs  who  suffered  under  Adrian,  Alexander, 
and  Antoninus.  Buonarotti  supposes  it  to  have  been  used  by  the  Oriental 
Church  before  Christianity  had  yet  penetrated  into  Western  Europe ;  an 
hypothesis  its  invariable  formation  in  Greek,  never  in  Latin,  letters  seems 
to  support. 

Leaving  the  outer  room,  we  pass  into  the  principal  hall,  or  gallery, 
entirely  filled  by  sarcophagi  of  marble,  and  original  reliefs  taken  from  such, 
divided  by  steps  into  three  different  levels,  and  canopied  by  a  vaulted 
ceiling  painted  in  the  gay  eighteenth-century  style,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
ornamentation  of  Eoman  palaces — ^an  apartment  seeming  as  little  appro- 
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priate  to  the  grave  character  of  its  contents,  and  about  as  unlike  the 
locality  for  a  Christian  Museum  as  the  great  painted  chamber  of  the 
Vatican  Library  is  unlike  a  sanctuary  for  studious  pursuits.   Here  attention 
is  first  attracted  to  the  largest  and  most  variously  sculptured  sarcophagus, 
placed  isolated  at  one  end,  removed  hither  from  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  on 
the  Ostian  Way,  where  it  was  necessary  to  disturb  it  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  alabaster  columns  that  now  support  the  Baldechino  over 
the  high  altar.     There  it  had  probably  stood  ever  since  the  erection  of  the 
original  church  over  the  apostle's  tomb,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  Theodosius, 
but  from  the  first  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  relief-heads  in  the  centnd 
compartment  (no  doubt  portraits  of  the  married  pair  for  whose  remains  it  was 
destined)  merely  blocked  out  in  the  marble.  For  the  rest,  its  reliefs,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Vatican  sarcophagus,  present  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete successions  of  the  sacred  subjects  admitted  within  this  range  of 
primitive  art ;  so  that,  indeed,  this  one  monument  might  be  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  all  the  rest.    First  appears,  in  the  groups  on  its  front,  one  of 
those  examples  rarely  ventured,  and  soon  condemned,  by  the  Church,  of  the 
personification  of  the  Triune  Deity  in  three  human  figures,  of  like  aspect 
and  about  equal  years,  each  with  severe  and  strongly-marked  features  and 
short  bushy  beard; — the  Father  seated  in  the  midst;  the  Holy  Spirit  stand- 
ing behind  His  throne ;  the  Son  in  front,  engaged  in  the  act  of  giving  life 
to  Eve,  whose  figure  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;    both 
these  last  of  miniature  size  compared  with  the  Divine  Persons.     Again 
appears  the  Son;  but  now  with  different  aspect — youthful  and  beautiful,  .as 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  interposing  afler  the  Fall,  to  give  to  each  culprit  an 
emblem  of  punishment  and  labour — ^to  Adam,  a  wheatsheaf ;    to  Eve,  a 
lamb,  whose  wool  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  share  of  toils  assigned  to  female 
hands.     Next  follow  the  other  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
almost  invariably  included  where  a  complicated  series  is  introduced  on  any 
of  these  sarcophagi.     Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  with  the  personified  Holy 
Spirit,  again  represented  of  venerable  aspect,  as  if  to  sustain  by  his  pre- 
sence the  inspired  martyr ;  Habacuc  carried  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  by  the 
angel,  with  the  bread  to  be  his  preternatural  sustenance  in  the  vrildemess ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  again  in  human  form, 
standing  about  the  chair  on  which  the  Mother  is  seated ;    the  changing  of 
water  into  wine ;   the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes ;    the  raising  of 
Lazarus ;  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind.     The  repetition  of  these 
subjects,  on  other  sarcophagi,  is  so  familiar  that  we  need  only  recapitulate 
the  few  others,  also  common,  and  evidently  prized  for  their  profound 
meanings  by  the  early  Church,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  sacred  themes 
admitted — namely,  Moses  striking  water  from  the  rock,  and  receiving  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai;  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  the  story  of  Jonas;  the 
three  Israelites  in  the  fiery  furnace,  affectingly  appropriate  (like  the  (^ 
repeated  story  of  Daniel)  to  the  then  circumstances  of  the  Church,  or  rather 
to  tho  e  from  which  she  had  recently  been  emancipated ;    the  Nativity ; 
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Christ  entering  Jerusalem  seated  on  an  ass;  the  apprehension  of  St. 
Peter;  the  betrayal  by  Judas;  Christ  before  Pilate;  and  (in  fewer 
instances)  the  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea;  also,  where  no  historic 
grouping  is  attempted,  the  Saviour  between  two  or  more  Apostles ;  the 
Good  Shepherd,  generally  dressed  in  a  short  tunic  and  buskins,  with 
a  lamb  across  his  shoulders.  This  selection  of  subjects  strongly 
evinces  the  preference  for  that  class  of  facts  and  divine  promises  adapted 
to  convey  consoling  truth  or  assurance — ^redemption,  immortality,  sup- 
port under  trial,  Sec. ;  or  to  illustrate  in  every  respect  the  Person  and 
Oflfice  of  Our  Lord,  who,  it  may  be  said,  immediately  or  typically,  is  the 
central  figure  throughout  the  entire  series,  every  other  being  only  admitted 
as  subordinate,  or  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  Him. 

We  observe,  also,  a  peculiar  and  ofl-repeated  lesson  conveyed  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  Moses  and  St.  Peter,  the  one  striking  the  rock,  the 
other  usually  standing  between  two  Jews,  a  cock  placed  here  to  indicate 
the  moment  of  his  "  denial ;"  the  aspect  given  to  both  Lawgiver  and 
Apostle  being  actually  identical,  thus  strikingly  to  imply  the  relationship 
of  rank  and  office  in  the  headship  over  two  systems,  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant.  Nor  could  St.  Peter's  supremacy  be  otherwise  more  clearly 
expressed  than  by  the  wand,  symbol  of  authority,  placed  in  his  hand  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Moses,  and  frequently  also  in  that  of  Christ,  an  implement  in 
various  acts  of  miracle-working ;  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  &c.  Near  the  extremity  of  this  hall  stands  a  sarco- 
phagus, bearing  evidence  of  origin  at  least  later  than  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  in  the  Labarum,  with  its  holy  monogram,  guarded  by  two 
soldiers,  representing  that  company  formed  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
expressly  to  escort  and  defend  the  sacred  standard ;  and  here  is  also  seen 
a  progressive  treatment  of  the  story  of  the  Passion ;  not,  indeed,  attempting 
its  last  dread  scenes,  but  showing  us  the  Eedeemer  crowned  with  thorns 
by  Eoman  soldiers,  and  the  bearing  of  the  cross  to  Calvary. 

At  the  end  of  this  hall,  on  a  raised  level,  is  conspicuous  the  seated 
statue  of  St.  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Porto,  whose  name  and  writings 
have  been  renderc^d  familiar  to  English  readers  in  a  very  suggestive 
work  by  Bunsen — a  noble  figure,  considered  by  Winckelmanu  the  finest 
specimen  of  Christian  sculpture,  and  probably  in  date  not  much 
posterior  to  that  of  the  Saint's  lifetime.  Hippolytus,  appointed  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Porto,  near  Ostia,  by  Pope  Calixtus,  though  by  birth 
an  Oriental,  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  230,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  writings,  but  especially  for  the  Paschal  Cycle  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
still  used  by  the  Church  for  determining  the  recurrence  of  Easter — a  com- 
putation chiselled  on  one  side  of  the  chair  this  statue  is  seated  on.  Dis- 
covered in  excavations,  near  S.  Lorenzo,  beyond  the  walls  of  Bome,  a 
church  communicating  with  extensive  catacombs  now  closed,  this  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  originally  stood  in  those  subterraneans  (where  the 
Saint  was  interred)  or  some  oratory  connected  with  them ;    it  had  long 
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remained  in  the  Vatican  Library,  till  moved  to  this  Museum  for  more 
appropriate  location  :  the  head  finely  characterised  by  power  and  thought^ 
with  brow  lofty  and  bald,  and  curling  beard;  the  age  represented  apparently 
about  fifty  ;  the  dress,  an  ample  toga,  disposed  with  dignified  simplicity. 

Two  small  rooms  are  appropriated  to  paintings  copied  from  originals 
in  the  catacombs — some  historic,  some  monumental  (portraits  of 
the  deceased),  others  purely  emblematic.  "We  see  here  four  groups  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Child  worshipped  by  the  Magi,  who  are  severally 
represented  as  four,  three,  and  only  two  persons — invariably  attired  in 
tunic,  wide  trousers,  and  Phrygian  cap,  their  countenances  youthliil, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  Mother  is  characterised  by  a  matronly  and  rather 
severe  dignity.  The  story  of  Susanna  is  represented  simply  by  an 
allegory — a  lamb  between  two  wolves,  or  foxes — ^but  no  room  is  left  for 
doubt  as  to  its  subject,  thanks  to  the  inscription  above — SuBannaSetiores^ 
The  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  rich,  jewelled  dress  (we  may  suppose  that  of  a  Eoman 
lady  of  rank  in  the  third  centuiy — more  gorgeous  than  graceful),  and  Pope 
St.  Urban,  near  her,  are  from  the  chapel  of  her  entombment,  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  CaUxtus,  re-opened,  through  the  discovery  of  thdr  site 
by  De  Eossi,  about  six  years  ago.  And  from  the  same  subterranean  it 
the  large  head  of  Christ — a  stem  and  darkly-complexioned  countenanoi^ 
with  the  hands  introduced  (very  ill  drawn),  holding  a  boimd  and  jewelled 
book, — this  picture  supposed,  from  its  barbaric  style  and  ascetic  ex- 
pression, to  belong  to  that  epoch  when  the  Byzantine  school  was 
beginning  to  preponderate.  Among  the  emblematic  paintings  are  none 
so  remarkable  as  those  illustrating  the  Eucharistic  doctrine :  the  Agape, 
with  the  usual  viands,  the  fish  sailing  in  water  with  a  large  basket  of 
bread  on  its  back;  and,  more  significant  still,  a  male  and  female,  U)e 
latter  with  am;s  outspread,  in  attitude  of  prayer — perhaps  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  the  devotional  principle^ — beside  a  tripod-table,  on 
which  is  placed  the  fish,  together  with  loaves  marked  by  a  cross — ^most 
significantly  asserting  the  mystery  in  this  doctrine  by  adding  to  the  proper 
substance  of  the  Sacrament  another  emblem,  the  kx^ovq^  universally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  Person  and  Office  of  Christ.  Of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  may  be  considered  also  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  former  richly 
dressed  and  crowned,  copied  from  one  of  the  archseic  frescoes  in  the  recently- 
opened  subterranean  church  under  that  of  St.  Clement,  unquestionably  one 
of  the  earliest  places  of  Christian  worship  yet  preserved  intact  among  all  in 
Kome ;  but  in  regard  to  the  precise  dates  of  whose  paintings,  only  analogy 
can  be  taken  to  guide  us.  From  these  rooms  is  entered  a  larger  one,  con- 
taining several  frescoes  from  the  waggon-roofed  passage  into  the  basilica 
of  St.  Agnese  on  the  Nomantana  Way,  so  much  injured  that  many  would 
be  unintelligible  but  for  the  familiarity  of  their  subjects,  when  tak^  from 
leading  scenes  in  the  legends  of  the  virgin  martyr,  and  further  particu- 
larized, also,  by  inscriptions  in  Gothic  letters  below;  not  of  an  ear^ 
period,  these  works  display  the  less  felicitous  characteristics  of  the  fifteenth 
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century,  to  which  one  among  them  is  distinctly  referred  by  the  date  1456. 
Entering  the  corridor,  from  the  other  side,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  porticoes  carried  round  the  quadrangle,  we  here  find  another  vast 
collection  of  Christian  monuments,  epigraphs,  and  sculptured  ^nbkms 
from  catacombs  and  cemeteries,  mostly  added  to  this  Museum  during  the 
last  two  years.  Classified  as  they  appropriately  are,  each  set  has  its 
p^eral  purport  specified  in  an  inscription  above,  though,  indeed,  much 
more  is  wanted  for  that  elucidation  we  may  hope  to  find  fully  in  the  pro- 
mised synopsis.  First,  we  notice  those  from  the  catacombs  of  St.  Prisdlla, 
epigraphs  simply  painted  in  large  black  letters  on  brick:  obviously  the  most 
primitive.  Another  set,  supplying  indication  of  dates  with  computations 
by  consulates,  ides  and  kalends,  range  over  the  periods  from  a.d.  4^  to 
557,  over  each  being  inscribed  its  date  by  the  modem  mode  of  reckoning. 
Another  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  illustrating  of  dogmas — not,  indeed, 
that  all  in  this  series  are  really  of  significance  in  such  bearing,  many  being 
without  doctrinal  allusion,  direct  or  indirect ;  but  it  struck  me  that  one 
bore  the  distinctest  assertion  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  I  had  ever  seen  in 
such  early  records :  Autriculm  (with  aflfecting  reference  to  the  dead)  Deo 
Ckrido  marturibus.  Another  compartment  is  quite  unique  in  its  wealth  of 
types  and  emblems,  displaying  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling  that 
seem  characteristics  of  the  religious  mind  at  this  period  of  primitive  faith, 
far  more  justly  directed,  indeed  more  poetically  pure,  and  less  prone  to 
superstitious  application,  than  the  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Here 
we  see  the  whole  range  of  Christian  emblans,  referring  to  the  Churdi,  to 
the  Grave,  and  to  Immortality :  the  ship  sailing  towards  a  lighthouse,  on 
which  is  a  flowing  beacon,  for  that  mystical  track  guided  by  heavenly  truth 
through  the  world's  tempests ;  the  lamb  and  peacock,  to  typify  redemption 
and  immortality ;  the  dove  for  the  sanctified  souls ;  and  the  same,  or  other 
birds,  standing  on  the  brim  of  vases,'for  the  soul  and  fidelity;  the  bird  perched 
on  a  vine-branch,  pecking  at  a  radiated  disk,  to  represent  the  soul  supported 
by  the  sun,  or  life-giving  powers  of  Tnith ;  figures  rising  from  tombs, 
stretching  out  hands  to  receive  the  palm  or  crown  from  doves,  indicate  the 
martyr's  reward  in  another  world — ^those  in  attitude  of  prayer  between 
candelabra,  the  faithful  enlightened  by  the  teaching  from  on  high. 

Another  section  is  entirely  filled  with  inscriptions  to  Popes  and  Priests, 
with  the  simple  affix  EP.  (for  episcopm),  that  satisfied  the  digm'ty  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  in  primitive  ages — a  calmly  severe  satire,  as  we  mi^t 
interpret,  on  the  pompous,  worldly-ostentatious  style  of  their  successors' 
mausolea  in  the  modem  St.  Peter's.  Several  poetic  inscriptions  by  Pope  St. 
Damasus,  either  in  chiselled  copies,  or  restored  originals,  occupy  another 
compartment,  admirable  for  the  pathetic  and  grave  tenderness  with  which 
they  refer  to  the  dead — the  sorrow  lit  by  faith  and  hope,  that  finds  its 
expression  in  some  of  these  first-fruits  of  Christian  poetry. 
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AxL  who  have  been  to  Tenby  will  recollect  to  have  seen,  or  at  least  to 
have  heard  of,  the  Hoyle  Cavern.  It  is  invested  by  popular  credulity 
with  many  and  curious  traditions,  and  local  authorities  point  it  out  to 
visitors  as  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  passage — ten  miles  long — 
leading  to  Pembroke,  and  formerly  used  by  the  memorable  rulers  of  the 
district  as  a  means  of  secret  communication  between  that  town  and 
Tenby. 

!Many  years  ago — I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many — 
this  cavern  became,  for  a  short  time,  an  object  of  the  most  intense  in- 
terest. A  commercial  traveller,  whilst  pursuing  his  calling  at  Tenby,  left  the 
hotel  at  which  he  had  been  staying,  and  was  not  again  seen.  As  soon 
as  he  was  missed,  search  was  made  for  him  in  all  directions — but  in  vain. 
It  was  at  first  sapposed  he  had  absconded  with  the  money  of  his  employers; 
but,  on  the  arrival  of  an  agent  who  was  immediately  sent  down  by  the 
firm  he  represented,  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  strictly  correct.  Other 
causes  were  then  assigned  for  his  disappearance.  Some  believed  he  had 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea ;  some  attributed  his 
death  to  an  act  of  revenge ;  others  argued  that  it  must  have  been  the  result 
of  accident ; — all  agreed  that  the  traveller  had  perished,  although  no  two 
persons  accounted  in  the  same  manner  for  his  death.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  event  was  at  its  height,  when  a  quarryman  produced  a  hat 
which  he  asserted  he  had  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hoyle.  At  the  same 
time,  some  women  made  a  declaration  that,  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavern,  and  saw  there  a  person  whose 
appearance  exactly  corresponded  with  the  description  of  the  man  who  was 
missing.  A  clue  to  the  mysteiy  had,  it  was  thought,  been  now  found. 
Crowds  flocked  to  the  Hoyle,  and  the  cavern  underwent  a  thorough 
examination ;  but  not  the  least  trace  of  the  lost  man  was  anywhere  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  generally  concluded  that  the  quarryman's  story  was  a 
fabrication.  Long  afterwards,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  whidi 
appears  both  to  confirm  his  testimony  and  throw  some  Ught  upon  the 
fate  of  the  commercial  traveller. 

That  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate. 

My  friend  Winton  and  myself  were  spending  the  long  vacation  at 
Tenby,  and  had  visited  in  company  most  of  the  objects  of  interest  that 
surround  that  town.  One  evening  Winton  came  to  me  and  proposed  that 
we  should  make  an  excursion  to  the  Hoyle,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
its  real  extent.  I  readily  assented ;  and  it  was  arranged  we  should  make 
the  attempt  on  the  following  day  at  noon.  The  cavern  is  situated  at 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Tenby,  and  exactly  half-way  between 
that  town  and  the  small  village  of  Penally,  where  my  friend  occupied 
apartments.  We  agreed,  therefore,  to  meet  at  the  appointed  time  in  the 
Hoyle  itself. 
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I  was  punctual.  I  did  not,  howerer,  find  Winton  on  the  spot,  but 
was  met  there  by  a  boy  whom  he  had  despatched  with  a  note  for  me.  It 
was  written  with  pencil,  and  contained  only  these  words : — 

"  I  leaTc  to-monow  morning,  but  shall  see  you  to-night,  when  I  will 
explain  all." 

I  dismissed  the  boy,  and  had  thoughts  of  immediately  returning 
myself;  but,  since  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  had  come  in  costume 
expressly  adapted  for  the  occasion,  I  determined,  without  much  delibera- 
tion, upon  making  the  examination  alone.  Having,  then,  thrown  on 
my  hat  and  coat,  and  lighted  the  candle  with  which  I  had  provided 
myself,  I  entered  the  aperture  and  began  my  exploration.  The  passage 
was  so  confined,  that  in  some  parts  I  was  obliged  to  creep  along, 
over  sharp  rough  stones,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  in  momentary  danger 
of  having  the  light  extinguished  by  the  bats  that  had  been  disturbed, 
or  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  above ;  and,  after  proceeding  in  this 
manner  for  about  thirty  yards,  I  found  all  further  progress  impossible 
except  by  means  of  a  small  orifice  not  more  than  two  feet  square.  Stretch- 
ing out  tbe  light  in  advance,  however,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  crawl  in, 
with  my  face  to  the  ground,  and,  in  that  posture,  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  dragging  myself  along  until  the  opening  expanded  into  a  dry 
and  somewhat  spacious  chamber.  From  this  spot  the  passage  took  a 
direction  to  the  right,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet — ^in  some  places  capacious,  in  others  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to 
admit  my  body — ^at  length  ceased  in  an  apartment  of  large  dimensions, 
the  roof  of  which  was  adorned  with  clusters  of  immense  stalactites.  The 
sides  and  floor,  too,  were  thickly  encrusted  with  stalagmitic  matter  that  had 
assumed  most  grotesque  appearances,  and  bore  traces  of  former  explorers, 
who  had  signalled  their  success  in  having  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Hoyle  by  inscribing  on  the  walls,  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  their 
names,  and  the  dates  of  their  entrance.  Here  I  rested  awhile.  It  was 
evident  I  could  advance  no  further.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  fissures 
in  the  sides  of  the  rock ;  but,  after  a  minute  survey,  I  was  unable  to 
discover  the  slightest  indication  to  encourage  the  popular  beb'ef  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage.  Of  that  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself ;  and  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  my  eye  was  accidentally  caught  by  a 
small  heap  of  earth  and  stones  which  stood  in  a  corner  where  the  floor 
had  slightly  sunk.  It  appeared  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  and,  at 
first  sight,  I  took  it  to  be  the  ddbris  from  one  of  those  badger's  holes  for 
which  this  cavern  and  its  neighbourhood  are  noted.  But  I  was  deceived ; 
for,  on  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  there  presented  itself  another  orifice, 
very  similar  to  that  which  had  just  given  me  so  much  trouble.  I  could 
not  ascertain  its  extent  by  throwing  the  light  upon  it ;  I  had,  however, 
resolved  to  foUow  the  passage  to  its  termination,  and  with  an  efl'ort 
managed  to  squeeze  myself  in ;  but,  almost  immediately  upon  entering,  my 
shoulders  were  caught  by  a  protuberance  in  the  rock,  which-acted^s^ 
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\t«dge  to  prevent  further  progress.  My  detentkni,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long ;  after  several  unsuccessful  endeavours  I  freed  myself,  axnl,  in 
two  minutes  afterwards,  came  out  upon  the  bed  of  a  low,  damp,  cave  of 
great  extent.  I  now  began  to  think  the  Hoyle  might  really  have  led  to 
some  far-distant  place,  and  was  proceeding  to  examine  my  unexpected 
discovery  when,  suddenly,  I  was  arrested  by  an  appalling  spectacle  that 
met  my  sight  Through  the  gloom  I  distinctly  perceived,  in  cme  of  the 
recesses  of  the  rock,  a  crouching  figure  of  a  himian  skeleton  1  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  more,  for,  as  I  started  back  at  the  ghastly 
sight,  the  candle  dropped  from  my  hand  and  went  out.  I  quickly 
recovered  it,  but,  having  fallen  into  one  of  the  pools  of  water  which 
covered  the  floor,  it  was  completely  saturated;  besides,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  my  makh-box  had  unlbrtunately  been  left  in  the  outer  cavern. 
I  iastantly  attempted  to  regain  the  orifice  whence  I  had  come.  But 
in  searching  for  the  candle  I  had  lost  my  reckoning;  I  did  not  know 
in  which  direction  it  lay — I  was  bewildered*  Left  atone  with  the  feavfbl 
darkness,  I  became  terrified  at  my  situation.  I  was  afinwi  to  move, 
lest  I  should  come  in  contact  with  the  skeleton;  ray  heart  beat  audibly, 
said  I  could  feel  the  blood  surging  up  to  my  brain  with  a  noise  like  the 
hum  of  innumerable  voices.  At  last  I  conquered  my  repugnance^  md, 
with  outstretched  hands  and  trembling  heart,  groped  about  for  the  (^en- 
ing.  All  my  endeavours  were  in  vain.  In  the  first  attem^  my  hand 
met  something  which,  thereupon,  Ml  upon  the  stones  with  a  crash  that 
told  me  it  vms  the  hideous  thing  I  dreaded.  Then  it  was  that  the  story 
of  the  commercial  traveller  flashed  across  my  mind ;  I  felt  an  intuitive 
conviction  it  was  he  whose  remains  I  had  disturbed,  and  began,  uncon- 
sciously, to  call  to  my  imagination  what  he  mmt  have  experienced  in  his 
attempts  to  escape.  These  reflections  incited  me  to  renew  my  efforts. 
During  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  interminable  length  of  time,  I  repeat- 
edly made  the  circuit  of  the  cave,  and  must  certainly  have  passed  my  hands 
over  every  portion  of  it  within  reach.  Yet  I  found  no  outlet.  By  degrees, 
the  overpowering  thought  seemed  to  settle  in  my  mind  that  I  vFas  des- 
tined to  realize  the  feelings  and  experience  the  fate  of  him  who  now 
lay  at  my  feet.  TVinfJin  would  leave  on  the  following  morning ;  nooc  else 
knew  whither  I  had  gone;  the  probability  of  being  rescued  except  by 
his  means  was  too  remote  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  The  hopes 
and  fears  of  my  dead  companion  were  transferred  to  me.  Then  I  applied 
to  myself  the  feelings  with  which,  but  a  moment  ago,  I  had  invested  him. 
I  was  conscious  of  pitying  myself,  and  exercising  towards  myself  the 
various  emotions  that  would  have  been  evoked  in  me  had  I  discovered 
another  in  my  situation ;  still,  it  was  as  if  my  identity  had  been  changed  and 
I  stood  apart  from  myself,  and  as  a  mere  spectator  of  my  own  misery. 
Nevertheless,  I  feh  I  was  lost.  But  my  chief  concern  was  in  referenee^  to 
my  friends ;  the  consideration  of  what  they  would  eodure  through  uiy  unac- 
countable disappearance  was  maddening  me.     I  remember,  whilst  a  boy  at 
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school,  tightly  folding  myself  in  the  bedclothes  to  ascertain  the  sensa- 
tms  of  one  who  had  been  satfocated,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
straggle  I  made  to  free  myself  the  instant  a  sense  of  suffocation  super- 
vened. Of  the  same  kind,  but  infinitely  more  intense  in  degree,  were  the 
fe^ngs  I  now  experienced.  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  I  wildly  struck 
about  to  find  an  exit,  till,  in  my  excitement,  I  had  torn  the  flesh  from  off 
my  fingers.  At  one  time,  in  passing  my  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  I 
sollered  an  exclamation  of  joy  to  escape  me,  as  I  imagined  I  had  found 
the  object  of  my  search.  But,  alas !  I  had  mistaken  for  the  orifice  a 
fissure  that  extended  no  further  than  my  arm  could  reach.  Again — and 
again — and  again,  did  I  renew  my  attempts ;  but  ever  with  the  same 
result — mj  very  anxiety  being  an  impediment  to  success.  AH  at  once  it 
occurred  to  me  that  in  my  coat  were  some  letters  bearing  my  name  and 
address-;  these,  it  struck  mc,  would  certainly,  at  some  time  or  other,  reach 
the  hands  of  my  friends,  and  thus  furnish  a  chie,  at  least,  to  my  fate. 
Strange  as  it  may  be  thought,  this  idea  afforded  me  unspeakable  relief; 
the  troubliesome  noise  in  my  head  instantly  subsided ;  and,  but  for  the 
dufi  sound  of  the  water  as  it  fell  from  the  roof,  all  became  as  quiet  as  the 
grave.  My  sensations  had  performed  a  complete  cycle;  I  was  once 
more  calm ;  terror  had  given  way  to  indifference ;  and  now,  altogether 
heedless  of  my  fate,  I  sat  down  with  my  back  against  the  waD,  and 
with  my  head  resting  on  my  knees.  I  started  up,  however,  with  a 
shudder,  as  I  recollected  that  to  have  been  the  precise  position  in 
whieh  I  had  detected  my  fellow  victim.  I  resolved  I  would  not  die 
in  the  same  posture  as  he,  even  though  the  circumstances  attending 
our  respective  deaths  were  to  be  identical.  It  seemed  to  me  some 
sort  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  thus  in  my  own  power  even  to  deter- 
mine the  posture  in  which  I  should  expire :  it  was  as  if  a  victory  had 
been  wrested  from  Fate.  I  accordingly  stood  erect,  and  in  one  place 
till  my  exhaustion  had  become  so  complete  as  to  prevent  my  stand- 
ing any  longer,  and  then  I  stretched  myself  out  on  the  stones,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  water  that  was  constantly  flowing  upon  me — ^for  of 
what  consequence  was  so  small  a  matter  as  that  to  one  who  was  so 
seon  to  die?  I  had  completdy  ceased  to  be  troubled  on  account  of 
my  awful  situation,  when,  as  time  went  on,  I  discovered  myself  em- 
ployed in  counting  the  drops  of  water  that  fell  in  all  directions.  I 
was  (pressed  with  drowsiness;  but  it  appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  I  should  continue  my  labour.  My  mind  became  wholly 
engrossed  with  the-  task,  and,  as  the  drops  fell  thick  and  fast,  it  was  a 
wearisome  one;  but  I  persisted,  as  if  salvation  depended  on  my  accu- 
racy. Whenever  I  fancied  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  reckoning,  I 
became  subject  to  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold,  which  presently 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  burning  heat.  The  sense  of  drowsiness,  too,  was 
increasing  with  every  effort  made  to  dispel  it.  At  this  moment  I  am 
unable  to  tell  why,  but  then  it  seemed  to  me  absolutely  ^cessair  I 
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shoiill  not  oease  to  count.  My  fatigue  combated  with  this  seeming 
necessity,  and  I  attempted  more  than  once  to  stop ;  but  my  will  seemed 
to  have  escaped  control— or  rather,  to  possess  a  double  action ;  for,  at 
times,  I  conceiyed  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  determine  whether  I  should 
cease  or  go  on,*'and  simultaneously  I  was  conscious  that  it  did  not  depend 
upon  my  determination.  In  reality  I  had  no  choice,  for  I  was  driven 
irresistibly  to  continue  what  I  had  begun;  and  although  it  was  not 
dear  to  my  mind  why  it  should  be  so,  I  was  somehow  satisfactorily  con- 
vinced of  its  expediency.  At  length,  with  what  I  felt  to  be  a  great 
and  final  effort,  I  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spell,  and  started  to  my 
feet.  Thereupon,  the  overwhebning  thought  that  I  was  a  lost  man 
returned  with  renewed  force.  I  again  made  a  trial  to  effect  my  escape 
from  what  I  dreaded  would  be  my  sepulchre ;  and  again  it  appeared  to 
me  that  it  was  for  another,  and  not  for  myself,  that  I  was  making  exer- 
tions. I  derived  much  gratification  from  the  notion  that  my  endeavours 
were  not  altogether  selfish,  and,  under  this  inexplicable  impression,  I  strove 
more  energetically  than  ever — but  with  no  better  success.  After  a  series 
of  unavailing  efforts,  I  sent  forth  a  yell  of  despair  as  I  found  myself 
forced,  a  second  time,  to  abandon  all  hope. 

The  echo  of  my  voice  prolonged  itself,  I  noticed,  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Then  it  ceased.  In  a  short  time  it  re-commenced — ^then  died  away — ^then 
again  returned  and  pervaded  the  cave  like  the  distant  murmur  of  people 
in  conversation.  Never  before  had  I  heard  such  strange  reverberations. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  myself  the  catlse  of  the  singular  phenomenon,  but  it 
remained  incomprehensible.  I  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  it  was 
my  own  voice  I  heard.  Without  suffering  myself  to  be  too  sanguine, 
I  listened  with  an  intensity  of  expectation  none  but  those  who  have  been 
similarly  situated  can  imagine.  The  sound  continued.  Hope  prompted 
me  to  believe  it  was  my  Mend,  who,  upon  the  discovery  of  my  absence, 
had  come  to  search  for  me ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  an  accidental  visitor  to 
the  Hoyle,  who  had  seen  my  hat  and  coat  at  the  entrance,  and  was 
coming  into  the  interior.  Whichever  it  was,  he  would  prove  a  deliverer. 
I  shouted  again,  and  again  the  hollow  murmur  was  repeated.  The  sound 
was  becoming  more  and  more  distinct ;  it  was  approachinp: ;  I  was 
now  certain  it  proceeded  from  the  passage  through  which  I  hml  entered. 
Once  again  I  uttered  a  cry ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  cry  of  unutterable 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  deliverance,  for  I  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of 
Winton  calling  me  by  name — and  at  that  instant  a  light  shone  in  through 
the  orifice  I  had  so  often  sought  in  vain.     I  was  saved  ! 
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A  PLEA  FOR  HYMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  Jameis  Magazine, 
Madam, — 

FoBTiFixD  with  tHe  prestige  of  a  first-class  magazine,  an  article  deter- 
rent of  marriages  early  in  life  has  just  been  given  to  the  public — an 
article  so  specious  in  argument,  yet,  as  I  hope  to  show,  so  mistaken  in 
reasoning,  that,  should  it  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  order  of 
men  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  there  would  be  danger  to  society  in  both  its 
moral  and  physical  aspects.  The  subject  is  of  deep  importance,  and  has 
lately  engaged  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  The  point  has  been 
aigaed,  sometimes  flippantly,  by  the  correspondents  of  the  daily  press, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  editorial  dictum  of  more  than  one  leading 
paper.  It  is,  also,  a  point  to  which  minds  theorising  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  population  naturally  recur,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  middle-class  society  is  at  present  very  much  in  the 
direction  advocated  in  the  article  I  am  endeavouring  to  refute,  though 
probably  from  reasons  very  different  to  those  there  advanced.  I  am 
an  impartial  witness,  having  no  daughters  about  whose  "establish- 
ment" I  am  becoming  nervous,  nor  needing  any  help  in  the  matter  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  my  sole  object  is  to  exhibit  the  bearings  of  the  question 
of  early  marriage  on  man  as  a  sociable  human  creature,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  put  forward  of  him  as  a  machine,  without  other  impulses  than 
those  derived  from  mental  calculation  of  results.  The  article  to  which  I 
venture  this  reply  is  realistic  throughout,  and  ignores  consistently  any 
feelings  which  may  not  be  readily  subjected  to  the  intellect :  I  shall,  there- 
fore, seek  to  exclude  from  my  argument  any  romantic  element,  merely 
resting  on  psychological  and  physiological  necessities. 
The  theory  of  my  opponent  is  to  the  following  effect  :-^ 

The  great  object  of  a  man's  life  should  be  to  attain  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession he  has  embraced.  K  he  marry  upon  an  income  less  than  will  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  family  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  associates  among 
whom  he  has  been  brought  up,  he  lowers  his  social  position,  renders  himself 
dependent  for  his  family's  comfort  on  his  profession,  and  must  accept  medio- 
crity in  it,  with  a  competence,  rather  than  risk  what  he  has  in  an  effort  to 
reach  some  exalted  pinnacle.  A  man  may  feel  some  inward  yearning  for  the 
love  of  one  with  whom  to  share  his  griefs  and  joys,  and  a  woman  may  have 
her  hopes  of  happiness  dependent  on  his  love :  but  man  must  work  and 
woman  must  weep,  and  his  profession  demands  that  they  should  work  and 
weep  separately,  until  he  shall  have  attained  so  high  a  step  on  his  ladder 
that  the  pair  need  not  undergo  the  social  degradation  of  having  to  look  to 
their  sixpences,  and  his  professional  independence  will  not  be  jeopardised  by 
the  burden  of  a  helpmate. 
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Before  concluding  I  shall  dispute  these  results  as  being  at  all  neces- 
sarily the  consequences  of  an  eaiiy  maniage ;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
I  will  admit  that  the  eifects  on  a  man's  social  and  professional  position 
may  possibly  he  as  stated,  and  I  will  try  to  show  that  the  interests  of 
society  are  sufficiently  cared  for  even  then,  while  the  man  may  hare  a  fair 
equivalent  for  what  he  gives  up. 

The  interest  of  society  does  not  require  that  every  man  should  be 
brilliant  in  his  profession ;  brilliance,  after  all,  has  but  a  relative  value, 
and  could  have  no  existence  were  there  not  dimness  to  display  it  by 
contrast.  It  suffices  that  the  great  bulk  of  a  profession  be  intelligent 
enough  to  carry  out  details,  the  leading  minds  alone  venturing  into  the 
regions  of  discovery,  and  adding  lustre  to  their  calling  by  daring  or 
sublime  conceptions.  The  brilliance  of  these  latter  will  be  so  much  the 
greater  as  their  number  is  less ;  and,  married  or  single,  their  abilities  will 
raise  them  above  the  herd.  No  profession  could  exist  which  had  not  a 
great  majoritj^  of  its  members  of  the  commonplace,  plodding  sort,  content 
to  work  by  line  and  rule  in  grooves  cut  by  their  predecessors,  and  a  pro- 
fession otherwise  constituted  would  resemble  a  regiment  mustering  none 
but  officers.  The  brilliant  ones  who  rise  to  high  places  are  doubtless 
giants  at  their  work;  but,  generally,  they  are  master-builders,  witli 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  minor  points  in  the  edifice.  Their 
generalisations  become  the  beacons  and  rules  of  the  plodding  men,  who 
neither  feel  abasement,  nor  are  abased,  in  following  the  lead  of  a  few  com- 
manding intellects.  Eveiy  man  dependent  on  his  profession  must  devote 
his  best  enei-gy  to  it,  or,  under  competition,  he  will  soon  fall  behind 
in  the  race,  and  be  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  even  the  plodding  men. 
But  each  worker,  whether  genius  or  drudge,  when  he  has  conscien- 
tiously devoted  a  certain  proportion  of  his  time  to  his  professional  duties,  is 
entitled  to  full  relaxation  for  the  remainder  of  his  day — relaxation,  without 
which  body  and  mind  lose  vigour,  and  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  every 
worker  must  and  will  take.  A  man  can  no  more  devote  himself  con- 
tinuously (except  on  special  and  rare  occasions,  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or 
even  months,  according  to  strength)  to  one  intellectual  piu-snit  without 
intervals  of  mental  rest,  than  an  engine  can  make  its  wheels  revolve  hour 
after  hour  without  fuel,  or  some  equivalent,  to  sustain  the  motive  power. 
The  worker,  with  a  ^vife,  will  seek  relaxation  in  that  most  soothing  and  yet 
inspiring  social  atmosphere,  the  loving  company  of  a  true  woman;  the 
unmarried  worker  will  find  relaxation — inspiring,  perhaps,  but  scarcely 
soothing — in  the  wilder  pleasures  of  bachelor  life. 

It  is  not,  at  present,  my  object  to  draw  a  comporison  between  ike 
pleasures  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  worker  of  the  middle  daas.  I  as- 
sume them  e(iually  innocent,  and  merely  desire  to  prove  that  a  man  is  not 
untrue  to  his  profession  because  he  burdens  himself  with  a  wife,  and,  as  a 
probable  sequence,  with  a  family.  At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means  assert 
that  a  man  is  bound  to  marry  early,  unless  there  be  a  void^his  life  which 
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nought  but  the  love  of  woman  can  fill  up;  and  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  young  men  such  a  void  exists.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  man  with  a 
family  has  a  greater  incentive  to  sustained  exertion  than  one  without  any 
such  tie;  possibly  he  may  be  incited  to  work  rather  for  a  competent  income 
than  for  a  more  brilliant  prize.  The  contest  forthegreat  prizes  involves  a  great 
degree  of  risk ;  and,  of  course,  a  married  man  can  less  afford  than  a  single 
one  to  devote  his  best  years  to  the  pursuit  of  a  light  ahead,  which,  in  the 
end,  may  prove  but  an  igniB  fatuus.  At  present,  of  the  large  number 
contending  for  the  professional  thrones,  how  few  can  attain  them,  and  how 
many  will  have  to  bewail  years  wasted  in  a  vain  competition — ^men, 
perhaps,  of  considerable  ability,  somewhat  though  not  strikingly  in  ad- 
^-anoe  of  their  general  profession,  yet  ultimately  to  be  distanced  by  inferior 
candidates  who  have  plodded  soberly  on,  while  they  themselves  have  been 
trying  to  scale  insurmountable  heights.  By  all  means  let  there  be  honest 
ambition  to  excel  in  every  occupation ,  but  it  is  gambling  to  stake  one's 
ftrture  prospects  on  the  turn  of  a  die  tbat  must  prove  disappointing  on 
every  fajce  but  one ;  gambling  more  serious  than  roulette — for  the  stakes  are 
not  money,  but  health,  brain- wear,  irretrievable  years,  and  prospective 
happiness,  while  the  prizes,  though  great,  are  few  and  most  precarious. 
Surely,  if  the  efltect  of  early  marriage  be  to  deter  a  man  from  this  species  of 
gambling,  early  marriage  is  an  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  And,  doubtless, 
it  mil  deter  him ;  for  a  married  man,  with  other  lives  dependent  on  his 
success,  cannot  justly  risk  what  he  has  for  the  attainment  of  something 
far  above  him,  which  the  chances  are  greatly  against  his  winning.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  every  inducement  to  grasp  at  the  position  next 
above  his  own,  taking  care  to  hold  the  latter  tight  until  the  former  is  fairly 
at  his  command ;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  the  man  of  super-eminent  ability 
will  moimt  to  even  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  profession  as  surely,  and, 
though  less  rapidly,  on  more  solid  merits,  than  if  he  had  gambled  for  and 
won  it  at  the  outset.  Yet  how  different  will  have  been  the  upward  careers 
of  the  married  and  unmarried  workers.  The  one  will  have  striven  from 
ambition  only,  for  selfish  love  of  admiration,  in  fitful,  health-devouring 
study — drunk  ^vith  anticipated  success,  depressed  in  actual  failure. 
The  other  competes  for  a  tangible  object,  the  advancement  in  prosperity 
of  those  who  must  be  happy  to  make  him  happy :  he  is  supported  in  his 
labours  by  his  wife's  sympathy,  and  she  will  moderate  his  elation  if 
successful,  or  renew  his  vigour  with  her  affectionate  encouragement,  if 
temporary  failure  may  have  ca^  a  shadow  on  his  pros2)ccts. 

The  Editor  of  the  Comhill  Magazine^  in  a  noble  article  upon  "  Work," 
has  well  said, 

*'  In  the  society  of  women  and  of  children  there  is  more  refreshment  than 
in  anything  in  the  world.  .  . 

"  It  is  bright  sunshine,  and  clear,  pure  air.  .  .  •  , 

"  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  work  who  has  not  some  one  to  love  and 
some  one  to  love  him-  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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*  Some  one  to  cast  hii  glorj  on— to  thare 
His  raptnre  with.' 

Whether  you  haye  finished  your  g^reat  history  in  six  Tolumes,  or  only  filled 
the  gaps  in  the  squire's  hedge,  there  is  unspeakahle  solace  and  sostentatdoii 
in  the  thought  <that  the  loving  lieart  which  has  encouraged  your  labour 
rejoices  in  its  completion." 

llius  writes  a  great  moralist,  and  few  married  working  men  of  the 
intelligent  classes  will  fail  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
picture,  and  to  admit  how  advantageous,  how  inspiring,  how  moderating, 
how  refreshing  is  the  knowledge,  that  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with 
their  own  in  regard  to  all  they  undertake. 

Again,  I  deny  that  political  economy  demands  such  a  sacrifice  from  pro- 
fessional men  that  they  should  be  striving  in  restless  ambition,  without 
home  comforts,  for  prizes  which  a  very  small  minority  can  secure.  The 
nation  is  made  up  of  atoms,  each  atom  being  a  living  worker ;  and  if  enei^ 
pervade  eveiy  atom,  so  will  the  mass  be  energetic :  but  if  all  these  struggling 
men  are  in  mortal  rivalry  with  each  other,  and  if  all  have  foregone  the 
sweets  of  domestic  life  for  the  sake  of  the  battle,  what  an  army  of  discon- 
tented spirits  will  there  be  when  the  laurels  have  been  distributed,  and 
the  great  m^ority  awake  to  the  conviction  that  their  efforts  have  be^i 
useless  I  They  will  have  no  interest  in  social  order.  Educated  beyond  the 
requirements  of  any  position  still  open  to  them,  they  would  feel  that  they 
had  no  means  of  redeeming  their  fortunes  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  they  would  be  the  men  to  welcome  or  originate  any  convulsion  likely 
to  bring  their  class  to  the  surface.  For  the  nation  to  be  prosperous,  society 
must  be  on  a  footing  of  stability ;  and,  to  be  stable,  contentment  must  reign. 
Society  cannot  be  contented  unless  its  component  atoms  are  individually 
contented :  this  contentment  can  only  ensue  when  the  inner  cravings  of 
human  nature  for  social  sympathy  are  satisfied ;  and  there  are  few  men 
indeed  in  whom  those  cravings  are  not  represented  by  the  desire  for 
marriage. 

Lord  Palmerston  remarked  the  other  day,  at  Dover,  that,  in  order  to 
love  our  country,  we  should  begin  by  loving  our  homes ;  and  how  can 
homes  be  loved  properly  unless  they  contain  the  elements  given  by  nature 
for  home  love — an  affectionate  wife  and  a  trusting  family?  Society  and  the 
nation  are  on  a  far  stronger  basis  when  men,  without  seeking  unattain- 
able distinction,  are  content  to  perform  their  appointed  routine  of  labour 
as  a  pleasure,  each  working  his  own  work  conscientiously,  than  when 
eager  men  are  giving  rein  to  ambition,  and  loosing  their  ties  to  the 
corporate  body  in  order  to  tread  a  road  to  power  over  the  necks  of  their 
fellows. 

But,  hitherto,  I  have  argued,  as  the  writer  against  whose  views  I 
appeal  argues  throughout,  on  the  supposition  that  man  is  a  mere  machine, 
capable  of  swaying  his  actions  in  any  direction  profit  may  point  out,  and 
without  liability  to  emotion  of  any  sort.     And  here,  I  t^k,  lieSfOne  great 
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fallacy.  Man  has  an  intellect  raising  him  above  every  other  being  that  is 
earthly;  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  an  animal,  subject  to  social  instincts  similar 
to  those  of  other  animals,  although  doubtless  more  refined.  Throughout 
creation  males  and  females  were  formed,  and  were  decreed  to  be  for  the 
society  of  each  other ;  so  man  is  incomplete  until  his  existence  is  linked 
with  that  of  a  woman.  Every  individual  was  intended  by  nature  to  take 
a  partner  on  becoming  an  adult,  and  for  each  year  after  that  period  that 
the  step  is  postponed,  a  portion  of  the  fitness  and  warmth  of  heart  is 
destroyed.  The  unmarried  man  and  the  unmarried  woman  equally  lose 
some  of  the  happiness  and  fail  in  some  of  the  duties  for  which  Providence 
destined  them;  and  any  ^cial  usage  which  unreasonably  delays  their 
union  is  at  variance  with  the  laws  at  work  everywhere  in  animated 
nature. 

However,  instead  of  speculating  on  the  results  to  be  feared  or  hoped 
from  early  marriage,  I  will  for  a  moment  draw  aside  the  veil  that  shrouds 
the  past,  and  see  what  light  experience  may  afford.  It  is  impossible  to 
prove  the  negative  by  showing  how  many  lives  of  married  happiness  have 
been  thrown  away  in  vain  by  persons  seeking  to  win  professional  distinc- 
tion at  personal  sacrifice,  and  failing  to  reap  other  than  disappointment 
and  mortification ;  but  it  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accumulate  instances 
of  eminently  successful  men  whose  success  has  not  been  prevented  by  the 
drag  of  their  early  marriages.  Without  attempting  to  weary  the  reader 
with  any  exhaustive  list,  I  may  mention  that  a  long  role  of  poets,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  divines  and  men  of  science,  could  readily  be  given,  all  of  whom 
married  before  they  were  30.  To  take  a  few,  those  whose  names  first 
occur  to  me,  there  were  two  laureates,  Southey  and  Colley  Gibber,  each  of 
whom  married  very  young  indeed.  Of  dramatists,  Francis  Beaumont 
married  at  27,  and  the  immortal  bard  linked  his  fortunes  with  Ann 
Hathaway 's  before  he  was  18.  Family  cares  did  not  obscure  the  poetic 
genius  of  either  Coleridge  or  Campbell.  Jeremy  Taylor  rose  to  emi- 
nence despite  an  early  marriage ;  and,  the  same  obstacle  notwithstanding, 
such  men  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  Greorge  Washington  could 
dare  the  stupendous  ventures  by  which  they  moulded  the  worid's  destinies. 
Fenimore  Cooper's  industry  was  not  impaired  by  a  marriage  at  22 ;  and 
James  Watt  had  energy  and  boldness  left  after  an  early  union  to  con- 
ceive and  carry  almost  to  perfection  that  triumph  of  mind  over  matter, 
where  steam  is  enslaved  and  forced  to  employ  its  power  as  man  wills — a 
triumph  which  will  keep  a  lofty  niche  for  the  great  inventor  in  Fame's 
temple  whfle  time  shall  last.  Of  great  lawyers,  men  whose  opinions 
passed  with  the  weight  of  statutes,  there  ore  comparatively  few  who  did 
not  marry  early.  Eldon,  Erskine,  Abinger,  had  each  his  wife  before  his 
beard  could  have  been  well  grown,  and  yet  the  world  has  known  few  more 
learned  jurisconsults.  Of  living  celebrities  I  cannot  so  well  write,  without 
searching  into  privacy  not  yet  embalmed  in  history ;  but,  seeking  no  further 
than  the  Peerage,  it  appears  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  and  the  /Bishopsiof 
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Oxford,  Canterbury,  Lincoln  and  Exeter,  have,  among  others,  been  abk 
to  rise  to  great  preferment  notwithstanding  their  early  participation  in 
nuptial  hi^piness.  If  we  search  the  biographies  of  statesmen,  we  shall 
find  many  whose  sons  were  of  age  and  in  Parliament  when  they  themselves 
were  in  their  prime.  I  might  almost  say  "JExuno  diace  opmes"  and 
assert  that  all  great  men  whose  lives  have  been  useful  to  sooiety  have 
married  early.  But,  stopping  short  of  this,  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  of 
those  who  have  been  the  greatest  honour  to  the  country  by  their  seienoe, 
literary  merit,  or  learning,  a  very  considerable  proportion  have  been  men 
whose  minds  have  had  the  soothing  halo  of  domestic  life  cajst  around  their 
ways  from  early  manhood  upwards. 

I  must  not  be  supposed  to  advocate  imprudent  marriages ;  there  is  jg  . 
certain  position 'which  a  man  should  be  able  to  offer  a  woman,  or  he  has 
no  right  to  ask  her  hand.  What  the  standard  of  income  is  at  which  he  may 
properly  many  must  depend  on  many  considerations,  and  can  only  be 
judged  specially  in  each  ease ;  but  of  course  there  is  a  standard,  and  to 
marry  before  it  is  reached  is  at  once  folly  and  unkindness.  No  honourable 
man  would  seek,  for  instance,  to  draw  a  lady  into  an  alliance  in  which 
she  would  have  to  resort  to  menial  pursuits.  Yet,  it  thence  by  no  means 
follows  that  she  loses  caste  in  having  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  house- 
hold where  every  shilling  is  of  importance,  and  where  rigid  economy  moat 
be  practised  to  enable  her  to  be  of  use  to  the  man  she  has  sworn  to 
aid.  So  far  from  this  being  a  loss,  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  have  to 
struggle  thus  for  a  few  years ;  neither  master  nor  matron  being  so  well 
able  in  more  prosperous  days  to  rule  and  teach  a  family  as  when  tbey  have 
themselves  had  experience  of  the  res  angusta  dom.  It  is  true,  that  a 
couple  who  marry  young  must  not  expect  to  have  in  their  new  home  the 
luxuries  which  wealth,  accumulated  during  many  years,  had  enabled  their 
parents  to  gather  round  them  :  but  why  should  this  be  a  discouragement  ? 
Li£e  is  always  an  upward  struggle — not  at  all  times  an  hopeful  one — tOl 
middle  age  is  reached :  yet,  these  very  years  of  strife  are  the  years  of 
wannest,  most  enthusiastic  love ;  and  surely  they  should  not  be  sacrificed 
because  professional  elevation  has  still  to  be  attained.  Under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  having  a  new  and  less  pretending  home,  the « expensive 
society  in  which  they  previously  moved  must  to  some  extent  be  given  up ; 
but  it  will  be  only  acquaintances,  and  not  friends,  who  are  thus  dropped.  The 
husband  has  to  cast  off  many  of  his  bachelor  companions,  men  well  suited 
enough  to  help  in  beguiling  a  solitary  evening,  but  the  attractions  of  a 
million  of  whom  would  not  outweigh  the  company  of  an  affectionate  wife. 
The  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  will,  in  a  great  degree,  have  to  withdraw 
froin  the  gay  society  of  her  maidenhood — from  the  balls,  the  concerts,  and 
the  fashionable  dinners ;  she  will,  however,  exchai^e  a  position  in  which 
she  was  no  more  than  a  satellite,  dependent  on  some  greater  orb,  for  one 
in  which  she  herself  moves  as  an  independent  planet,  though  of  less  mag- 
nitude than  her  former  chief.     Moreover,  the  reverting  from  a  life  of 
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gaiety  to  one  of  quiet  domestic  happiness  is  a  cliange  of  great  advantage 
to  the  young  wife,  who,  probably,  is  ako  the  young  mother,  for  her  chil- 
dren demand  during  their  infancy  nearly  the  whole  of  her  attention,  and 
then,  unquestionably,  her  mission  is  at  home.  She  can  scarcely  exercise  a 
personal  supervision  if  she  mingle  much  in  society ;  or,  at  least,  she  can- 
not consistently  join  in  social  gatherings  as  much  as  when  she  was  single. 
^lany  a  dashing  companion  who  called  her  "  dear  "  as  she  rode  in  her 
carriage,  will  perhaps  cease  to  recognize  the  young  married  lady  of  limited 
means ;  but  the  bss  will  not  be  great.  She  will  not  forfeit  the  friendahip 
of  any  who  were  real  friends ;  though  probably  she  may  be  more  or  lets 
separated  from  them  for  years  to  come,  family  and  social  circles  alwaya 
scattering  widely  as  professions  are  adopted  and  marriages  take  place. 

Out  of  the  numerous  young  couples  who  enter  married  life  with  their 
way  to  make,  it  will  happen  that  some — ^perhaps  a  considerable  proportion 
— iail  to  attain  the  same  standing  as  their  parents  had  reached  at  the  time 
of  Uie  marriage,  and  so  far  their  children  will  have  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
position  a  shade  lower  than  they  themselves  held  while  unmarried.  This  is 
a  misfortune  to  the  specific  family,  but  none  to  society  generally.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  the  consequence  of  a  necessary  social  law,  which  demands,  that  as 
some  mount  in  the  scale,  others  shall  desoend  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 
If,  throughout  society,  every  individual  advanced  a  step  beyond  his  imme- 
diate ancestor,  and  none  receded,  we  should  soon  come  to  the  state  of  iht 
regiment  without  private  soldiers,  or  to  that  of  a  commonwealth  in  which 
everybody  had  as  much  money  as  he  wanted ;  and  nobody  therefore  being 
in  need  of  more,  none  would  work  for  others,  and  the  community  might 
as  well  be  without  a  farthing  among  them. 

Another,  and  a  political,  reason  remains  why  early  marriage  should  be 
fostered.  The  nation  that  would  hold  its  own  among  other  advancing 
nations  must  not  only  be  contented,  but  it  must  increase  its  population 
rapidly ;  and  statistics  prove  that  every  year,  beyond  a  certain  age,  through 
which  marriage  is  postponed,  diminishes  the  productiveness  of  the  union. 
As  a  further  social  reason,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  later  in  life 
marriage  takes  place,  the  more  abundantly  and  powerfully  will  vice  assert 
its  sway  over  the  manners  of  a  people. 

There  is  one  important  class  of  the  eommunity  a^rieved  more  esp^ 
cially  by  the  misogynic  suggestions  of  this  advocate  of  celibacy — the  young 
ladies  of  England ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  conclude  without 
bringing  him  forward  for  some  of  the  opprobriuih  which  he  has  so  admirably 
earned  from  our  daughters  and  sisters  throughout  the  country.  Girls,  are 
you  not  enamoured  of  a  single  life  ?  Is  it  not  delidously  independent  ? 
so  free  from  care  ?  Fou  never  feel  annoyance  from  the  caprice  of  mothers, 
or  aunts,  or  stepmothers,  do  you?  The  bread  of  dq)endence  is  sweet, 
is  it  not  ?  And  then,  for  the  affections,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be  unfettered, 
with  no  one's  wishes  to  consult,  no  one  to  think  of?  Oh,  certainly — 
Five  la  liberie. 
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But  suppose  you  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  negative,  and  replv 
that  life  is  but  half-living  until  it  is  in  sympathy  with  some  other  life : 
that  you  long  for  the  day  when  you  shall  exchange  the  fettered  liberty  of 
maidenhood  for  the  free  dependence  of  a  wife — ^when  you  shall  take  upo:) 
yoiurself  the  cares  of  house  and  family,  for  which  nature  destined  you,  and 
when  you  will  consider  all  toils,  all  privations,  amply  repaid  by  a  hus- 
band's trusting  love.  To  those  who  would  thus  answer — ^and  there  are 
very  few  who  would  say  otherwise — allow  me  to  introduce  this  gentle- 
man— ^nameless,  but  recognizable  in  each  town  as  the  sour  old  bachelor  of 
the  place — this  pleader  for  his  sex  and  enemy  of  woman,  who  recom- 
mends that  professional  distinction  should  be  pursued  at  all  cost — if 
necessary,  over  the  broken  hearts  of  those  whom  a  chivalrous  man  should 
cherish  and  support.  But  do  not  mistake  his  meaning;  he  is  not  so 
cruel  as  to  propose  that  you  should  never  be  married ;  he  only  desires 
that  you  should  wait — and  wait — ^and  wait,  till  it  is  quite  convenient  to  the 
other  sex  to  marry  you — ^till  they  have  exhausted  the  round  of  bachblor 
pleasures,  and  till  you  cannot  be  in  the  least  in  their  way  in  the  upward 
march  of  life !  You  may  be  unhappy  during  this  long  period  of  hope 
deferred ;  your  heart  may  lose  the  depth  of  its  unselfish  devotion,  and 
your  beauty  may  fade,  it  is  true !  It  may  even  happen  that,  when  pro- 
fessional distinction  is  reached,  and  some  callous  lord  of  creation  thinks 
he  will  condescend  to  raise  a  woman  to  share,  in  a  submissive  manner 
of  course,  his  glory,  he  will  cast  his  eyes  around,  and,  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  companion  of  his  childhood  in  the  careworn  woman  of  his  own 
age,  will  seek  a  wife  more  ornamental  among  those  whose  flower  of  beauty 
has  just  expanded  to  the  social  sun.  A  younger  woman  will  thus>  at  last, 
after  those  dreary  years  of  waiting,  usurp  the  place  to  which  a  contem- 
porary had  the  best  title,  and,  if  marriage  had  taken  place  at  the  proper 
time,  the  only  title. 

Men  are  inconsistent  beings ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  I  am  reviewing  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  his  writing  would 
imply — that  he  is  a  happy  husband,  with  smiling  children  around  him  in 
a  cheerful  home,  and  that  from  some  extraordinary  and  ill-fated  impulse 
jie  is  induced  to  throw  in  his  mite  towards  developing  the  misery  of  the 
world ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  touching  words  of  Constance,  in  **  King  John,"  apply — 

"  He  talks  to  me — that  never  had  a  son :" 

and,  as  he  is  anonymous,  we  may  at  least  so  think  of  him.  Let  ua, 
then,  picture  to  ourselves  this  unhappy  man,  a  bachelor,  of  middle 
age,  accomplished,  yet  with  some  aching  void  within  that  he  knows  not 
how  to  fathom.  Poor  fellow  1  he  has  never  felt  the  serene  joy  of  manied 
life;  he  does  not  understand  home  comforts;  and  he  has  no  resource  for 
bis  leisure  hours  but  a  club,  melancholy  in  its  splendour,  where  every 
man  is  a  self-contained  whole,  moving  for  his  own  selfish  endsi  entirely,' 
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and  having  no  fellowsliip  of  feeling  with  other  natures.  He  has  his 
books,  and  his  profession,  doubtless ;  but  it  is  only  a  fallacious  delight 
that  can  be  derived  from  them,  unless  there  be  an  ultimate  consciousness 
that  they  are  stepping-stones  to  the  true  happiness  of  domestic  life.  And 
let  us  now  contrast  what  this  man  would  have  been  had  he  allied  his  to 
some  other  congenial  nature  twenty  years  ago.  He  might  possibly  have 
less  to  expend  on  his  personal  pleasures ;  but  his  real  pleasure  would  be 
in  seeing  a  happy  circle  round  him — his  wife  jovial,  his  fair  daughters 
clinging  to  their  father  with  affectionate  eagerness,  brave  boys  com- 
mencing to  win  their  laurels  in  the  battle  of  life,  in  whose  struggles  and 
loves  he  would  fight  over  again  the  combats  of  his  own  youth,  and  woidd 
derive  as  much  satisfaction  almost  as  if  the  warfare  were  his  own..  Eetum- 
ing  to  his  dear  fireside,  after  the  day's  tod,  what  bright  eyes  would  wel- 
come him.  What  sweet  voices  would  ring  a  cheerful  farewell  to  encourage 
him  in  his  work  when  he  seeks  his  business  in  the  morning.  Let  him 
think  of  a  family  Christmas^-let  him  think  of  sickness  tended  >vith  loving 
care,  of  grief  assuaged  by  affectionate  condolence,  and  let  him  then  say 
if  he  has,  even  by  success  in  his  profession,  secured  any  equivalent  that 
can  for  a  moment  compare  with  this  domestic  happiness  1 

AU  considerations,  then,  conspire  in  pointing  to  early  marriage  as 
beneficial  to  the  community,  collectively  and  individually.  Nature  shows 
it  in  the  natural  affinity  young  hearts  of  opposite  sexes  have  towards  each 
other :  society  benefits  by  the  contentment  and  interest  in  order,  pervading 
married  life  :  professions  themselves  are  best  off  with  comfortable,  steady, 
purposeful  workers  in  them ;  and  individuals  are  certainly  happier  in  con- 
jugal love,  sharing  joys  and  sorrows,  than  in  solitary  labour,  where  the  man 
strives  and  the  woman  pines  for  that  sympathetic  companionship  which 
God  destined  for  all.  He  gave  the  youthful  Eve  to  be  a  helpmate  for 
the  young  Adam.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  we  live  only  for  the 
advancement  of  our  profession,  and  that  our  personal  happiness  must  not 
be  put  in  competition  with  its  interests.  On  the  contrary,  the  profession 
is  really  but  a  means  to  an  end — ^we  follow  a  profession,  not  that  it 
shall  be  glorified,  but  that  it  may  afford  us  the  power  of  living  happily. 
To  sacrifice  the  end  for  the  sake  of  the  means  would  be  an  inversion  of 
all  law. 

If,  then,  a  man's  happiness  should  not  be  given  up  for  the  benefit  of 
his  profession,  stiU  less  should  it  be  yielded  as  a  tribute  to  the  vanity  of 
those  English  mothers  who  are  never  willing  that  their  daughters  should 
many,  unless  into  a  position  commensurate  already  with  their  own  hard- 
earned  standing.  This  cruel,  obstructive  principle,  so  prevalent  now,  and 
annually  spreading,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  vice  disgracing  our  land : 
it  deprives  men  and  women  of  many  years  of  conjoint  happiness ;  it  tends 
to  deteriorate  the  race,  and  is  most  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  Mothers  should  see,  or  their  daughters  should  force  them  to 
understand,  that  giris  are  far  happier  as  honoured  wives— even  of  poor 
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^gentlemen — ^than  as  lonely,  uncared-for  beauties,  admired,  and  toyed  with, 
but  unapproachable  for  serious  love.  The  young  ladies  themsdves  would 
have  far  more  reason  to  thank  their  mothers,  if  the  latter  educated  tliem 
for  useful  wives  and  matrons,  than  they  have  for  being  brought  up  listless 
beings,  accustomed  to  extravagance,  and  even  unable  to  detect  the  deoep- 
tions  of  their  own  servants. 

Early  marriage  is  rarely  prejudicial  to  a  man.  The  young  clergyman 
will  be  as  leady  for  self-sacrifice,  the  young  barrister  for  study,  the 
medical  man  for  devotion  to  his  duty,  with  a  wife  as  without  one ;  and 
with  a  true  wife  he  will  be  a  far  happier  man  than  he  can  possibly  be  as  a 
bachelor.  Did  a  soldier  ever  shrink  from  the  breach  because  he  had  a  wife 
at  home  ?  I  think  not ;  for  married  men  would  generally  rather  die  than 
incur  the  contempt  of  their  wives.  When  a  man  has  completed  his 
quarter  cf  a  century  and  a  woman  is  of  age,  each  is  ready  for  marriage : 
and  with  a  moderate  income,  tolerably  secure,  marriage  should  not  be 
shrunk  from ;  for  after  these  ages  a  member  of  either  sex,  still  single,  is 
in  an  abnormal  state,  letting  happiness  Hy  by  which  should  be  in  actiud 
possession. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

"Eespublica. 
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HAMLET  AT  THE  ritmCESS'S  THEATRE 

This  Theatre  is  closed  upon  tlie  firsft  season  of  Mr.  Pechter's  English 
performances,  and  the  71st  representation  of  the  Play  of  "  Hamlet ;"  and 
it  «ecms'to  be  worth  while  to  think  over  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  personation,  in  which  we  see  the  commencement  of  a  sort  of 
Orusade  against  the  (so-called)  **  conventional "  usages  of  our  Modem 
Stage,  as  regards  the  beaten  path  of  the  business  of  the  Scene  and  the 
stilted  and  enforced  rendering  of  the  Poet's  language. 

It  win  not  be  denied  that,  in  every  class  of  society,  both  among  play- 
goers and  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  neglect  or  even  to 
scorn  the  claims  of  the  Stage  on  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  a  leading  topic 
of  discussion  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  our  London  Season 
has  been  the  character  of  Samlet  and  the  personation  of  Mr.  Pechter ;  the 
graces  of  the  Actor,  the  creation  of  the  Poet,  and  matters  which  liave 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  great  Critics  who  have  studied  it. 

It  is  thus  that  the  subject  is  brought  before  the  mind ;  and  we  are  led 
to  consider  how  it  is  that  certain  subtilties  end  simplicities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character,  which  ttte  fairly  set  down  in  the  text,  have  hitherto 
missed  of  their  definite  force  and  tlie  manifest  aim  of  the  Poet ;  and  how  it 
is  that  so  deeply-studied  and  highly- wrought  a  performance  is  palpable  to 
the  sense,  and  intelligible  to  i^e  capacity  of  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child. 

This  characteristic  is  a  great  triumph  of  Art ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  at 
«11  as  to  what  the  Actor  means,  ^m  first  to  last.  The  outline  stands  out 
in  tmmistakable  form  and  fashion,  and  the  details  are  filled  in  with  an 
attention  to  subserviency  that  is  never  lost  sight  of,  while  the  mimitest 
touches  are  added  with  a  reverent  care  that  neglects  nothing. 

"  The  art  to  conceal  art,"  that  which  makes  it  seem  so  easy  to  the 
natural  and  impulsive,  and  instinct  with  grace  df  speech  and  gesture, 
exhibits  the  highest  achievement  of  the  Player ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  presentment  will  be  estimated  the  excellence  at  which  he 
iias  arrived,  and  the  difficulties  that  wait  upon  his  high  ambition. 

Persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  private  and  social  quaKties  of  Mr. 
Pechter  has  induced  a  prepossession  in  his  favour,  will  bear  me  witness 
that  on  Attending  his  performance  the  mind  has  not  been  once  diverted, 
iby  personal  regard,  from  a  fixed  contemplation  of  the  character  represented. 
We  had  seen  in  the  merely  **  romantic  "  and  less  ambitious  characters  by 
whieh  he  tried  his  strength,  that  his  features  take  the  impress  of  every 
variety  of  expression,  that  his  voice  is  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of 
intense  passion  or  heroic  force,  an4  his  action  always  simple  and 
mnooRsirained. 

There  was  no  show  of  posturing  nor  of  pre-arranged  attitude,  but 
«11  was  as  impulsive  as  the  delivery  of  the  words,  in  which,  although  we 
fod  a  syllabic  accent  that  is  not  always  English,  we  have  a  sustained  stress 
•on  certain  sounds,  that  bespeaks  a  delicate  sense  of  the  measure  of  poetic 
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diction,  and  that  is  commended  to  the  ear  by  inflections  of  voice  always 
musical  and  appropriate. 

It  was  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  that  Mr.  Fechter 
made  Hamlet  his^r«^  Shakespeare  character  on  our  boards.  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Romeo,  were  severally  pressed  upon  him,  as  more  impassioned 
or  strongly  marked ;  but  Hamlet  was,  from  the  first,  the  high  aim  of  the 
artist.  The  result  lias  shown  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a  steady  self-reliance, 
he  did  well ;  and  Othello  and  the  rest  will  follow  up  his  successes. 

The  Hamlet  has  established  a  firm  hold  on  the  intellectual  element  of 
society,  that  is  extended  and  strengthened  with  every  repetition  of  the  Part 
and  every  appeal  to  the  Book :  the  proper  elements  of  the  monoogue,  the 
colloquy,  and  the  dialogue,  are  marked  by  distinctions  new  to  us,  on  the 
Stage ;  the  genial  and  kindly  traits,  and  the  touches  of  humour  that  light 
up  the  grave  business  of  the  scene,  give  a  charm  that  cannot  be  described ; 
and  the  most  ^profound  questions  that  have  been  discussed  by  the  greatest 
minds  are  simplified  to  the  sense. 

Having  freely  outraged  the  printed  "  directions  "  that  have,  with  little 
variation,  possessed  our  Stage,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  welcome  given 
to  what  have  been  called  his  "  intrepid  changes  "  has  been  prompt  and 
general,  and  that  our  chiefest  Artists  have  brought  to  him  the  tribute  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  graces  of  attitude  and  action  that  characterize  his 
manner ;  while  he  shows  an  instinctive  preception  of  the  music  of  the 
Poet's  measure,  and  seems  to  have  learned  to  think  English. 

No  character  in  the  whole  range  of  Shakespeare's  creatures  has  been  so 
thoroughly  tiereotj^ped  on  our  Stage  as  Hamlet^  and  the  performance  is» 
fiom  the  outset  of  the  scene,  a  complete  novelty. 

We  start  on  seeing  him  with  flowing  flaxen  hair,  and  a  cap  or  hood 
with  two  lappets ;  but  we  discover  that  this  is  true  Scandinavian ;  and 
we  miss,  on  his  entrance,  the  star,  the  spangles,  and  the  velvet  of  the 
"good  old  times,"  which  give  place  to  the  loose  trappings  and  the 
simple  courtly  mourning  of  the  Dane.  This  departure  from  the  received 
and  long-established  type  is  quite  as  uncompromising  in  the  delivery  of 
the  dialogue,  in  the  very  essence  of  the  soliloquies,  and  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  scene,  as  in  the  costume;  but  nothing  is  done  for  the 
mere  sake  of  leaving  a  beaten  track,  or  of  startling  by  novelty.  The 
Adtor  has  weighed  the  "  traditions  "  of  the  Theatre,  with  every  desire  to 
follow,  except  where  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Poet  for  deviation,  or 
where,  as  in  the  article  of  dress,  or  a  careful  attention  to  ihe  uses  of  the 
Court  and  the  general  graces  of  good  manners,  he  has  thought  fit  to 
strike  out  a  new  path. 

He  is  never  heard  to  derogate  from  the  claims  of  others,  but  is 
doqu.nt  in  the  tribute  of  his  appreciation  of  the  Actors  whom  he  has 
studied ;  he  has  possessed  his  mind  of  all  that  has  been  written  to  throw 
light  on  the  Poet's  meaning ;  but  from  the  Actor  and  the  Essayist  he  has 
still  gone  home  to  The  Text  :  critical  audiences  have  attested,  by  breath- 
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less  attention,  by  unwanted  marks  of  approval,  and  by  shouts  of  applause 
(in  the  right  places),  the  sustained  effect  of  his  performances ;  and  in  his 
own  modest  words  "the  Public  have  borne  so  well"  his  innovations 
that  he  has  every  encouragement  to  proceed. 

When  I  tell  of  actual  knowledge  on  this  or  that  point,  it  may  be 
naturally  suspected  that  I  know  too  much  of  the  Man  in  private  to  give 
an  unbiassed  opinion:  but  it  is  not  so.  My  prepossessions  are  very 
strong,  and,  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  of  our  Charleses,  not  to  be 
thrown  down ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  would  more  cordially  attest 
the  graces  of  the  *'  fifth"  Charles  than  the  Great  Actor  who  lives  in  my 
heart,  and  moves  and  breathes  before  "  the  mind's  eye." 

Our  Hamlets  have  all  been  Charles,  The  first,  eloquently  smooth, 
scholastical,  and  subdued ;  the  second,  well-versed  in  the  flow  of  measure, 
and  in  the  force  of  accent  and  thoughtful  emphasis ;  the  third,  unmatched 
in  careful  utterance  of  the  purest  English,  deliberate  and  complete  in  all 
the  refinements  of  poetic  diction,  and,  in  every  attribute  of  courtly  grace 
and  ease,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers ;"  the  fourth,  meditative  and 
tender,  and  in  word  and  gesture  elaborate,  express,  and  definite. 

But  my  experience  goes  far  back  into  the  past,  and  dates  from  before 
the  days  of  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  startling  and  fitful,  but  never  highly 
esteemed  as  Hamlet,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers.  I  have  also  seen 
Emile  Devrient.  All  have  been  "cunning  in  fence,"  and  thoroughly 
furnished  in  the  time-worn  business  of  the  boards. 

With  such  examples  of  the  various  characteristics  of  Art  fresh  in 
my  mind,  and  with  prepossessions  strengthened  by  the  blinding  influence 
of  private  friendship  for  each  and  all  of  his  predecessors,  did  I  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  first  appearance  of  Charles,  the  fifth,  as  Hamlet. 

I  am  an  old  play-goer,  of  nearly  fifty  years  sitting ;  in  principles  a 
Pittite.  I  might  have  continued  all  these  years  a  consistent  Pittite,  but 
for  the  march  of  appropriation  and  encroachment,  by  which  from  one  to 
ten  of  the  benches  of  my  youth  have  been  converted  and  cushioned. 

When  I  became  a  professed  and  practical  Pittite,  the  first  and  second 
benches  were  habitually  occupied,  on  any  marked  occasion,  by  persons  of 
known  taste,  and  of  high  rank  in  Literature  and  Art,  whose  presence  was 
in  itself  a  stimulus  to  the  conduct  of  the  Scene  and  a  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  Stage.  * 

In  the  third  row  of  that  contracted  space  which  is  yet  known  as  "the 
Pit "  did  I  occupy  the  very  central  place,  on  the  10th  of  this  August,  to 
watch  and  to  think  over  the  Tlst  representation  of  "Hamlet,"  the  con- 
cluding performance  of  the  Season ;  and  I  set  myself  the  task  of  noting 
down  something  as  a  tribute  to  the  Actor ;  and  a  record  of  the  general 
enthusiasm  and  close  attention  that  marked  the  occasion. 

The  House  was  fuU  in  every  part,  and  the  character  of  the  audience 
was  marked  by  the  now  accustomed  Clerical  element.  In  Box  and  in 
Stall,  distinguished  by  their  dress,  and  known  and  honoured  in  all  that 
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should  give  significance  to  their  example,  wert  seen  Ministers  of  Religion, 
who  come  to  recreate  at  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Poet,  and  to  dignify  by 
their  countenance  the  Art  by  whose  aids  alone  the  Poet's  Fancy  is  endowed 
with  life  and  motion ;  and  as  the  names  are  passed  along,  the  leaven  of 
their  ostensible  presence  is  extended  and  acknowledged. 

[It  has  been  ^wisely  aeked,*  Ouphi  not  the  clergy,  the  fathers,  the 
learned,  and  the  responsible  men  of  our  communit}^  to  be  lending  their 
restnuning  and  chastening  presence  to  elevate  and  improve  a  place  of 
lesori  which  their  children,  liieir  pupils,  their  companions,  th^ 
parishioners,  will  [at  any  rate  attend  ?  I  say,  without  hesitation,  they 
ought,  if  alone  from  dut^ :  and  the  fear  of  reproach  once  removed,  they 
would  enjoy  the  relaxation  which  their  presence  purified,  and  moderate,  by 
tharing^  a  taste  which  is  made  excessive  by  the  exdusiveness  in  which  it 
is  indulged.  Let  steriing^  Comedy  and  solemn  Tragedy  hold  the  Stnge^, 
and  let  the  monitors  and  the  guides  of  the  people  share  their  amusements, 
when  not  sinful  in  thems^ves.] 

Well — I  was  in  the  Pit,  prepared  to  confirm  or  to  qualify  the 
impressions  that  eight  previous  performances  of  the  character  had 
oc»»reyed  to  my  mind.  I  had  been  amused  on  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
the  technical  "Stage  Directions"  which  are  printed  in  the  "acting" 
copies  of  the  Play,  and  had  appealed  from  such  awthority  to  the  text  of 
the  dassical  editions,  a  careful  examination  of  which  will  justify  and 
illustrate  every  deviation  introduced  by  Mr.  Pechter,  who  has  been  fairly 
said  to  step  at  once  "  from  the  Book  to  the  Boards." 

The  ordinary  Stage  aming^nent  which  first  brings  Hamlei  before  th^ 
andience  has  hitherto  seemed  a  fitting  prologue  to  a  Burlesque,  and  the^ 
*' business"  of  the  closing  scene  has  been  a  common  scandal  to  the 
boards*  The  changes  here  introduced  are  so  palpable  in  their  detail,  that 
we  are  led  to  wonder  how  it  happens  that  the  manifest  suggestions  of 
the  master-hand  have  betm  hitherto  negleeted. 

Hamlet,  entering  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  attended  to  his 
proper  seat  by  such  accessaiies  as  bespeak  the  "  weaiy  uses  "  to  which  he 
and  the  Court  are  subject,  subsides  to  a  posture  of  abstract  melancholy, 
which  is  statuesque,  and  very  finely  conceived,  and  which  is,  I  think,  the 
only  set  and  carefully  pre-arranged  attitude  Which  exhibits,  from  night  to 
nig^t,  little  or  no  variation.  The  words  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the 
King  disturb  the  settled  expression,  by  gathering  impatience,  which  rises 
to  aoom  and  indignation,  to  the  point  at  wliich  it  is  held  in  check  by  the 
Mother's  voioe,  when  the  first  essential  quality  of  Hamlet's  gentleness  is 
conveyed  in  the  words — 

<<  I  shall  in  aU  my  best  obey  yoUy  madamt" 

The  colloquy  being  concluded,  with  the  accompaniment  of  actions 

*  Tho  iiev  Dr.  B»Ui)W8»  on  ths  clainu  ot-  the  Di«olh»  j 
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tliat  bespeak  habitual  courteay  and  bigli  breeding,  tb«  Prince  is  left  alone 
to  relieve  his  overburthened  heart ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  great  grief" 
"  that  passeth  show  "  is  clearly  defined ;  and  filial  piety  standi  out  as  thtr 
ruling  motive  by  which  he  is  absorbed,  even  before  the  revelation  of  the 
Ghost  brings  it  into  aation. 

In  ihie  delivery  of  this  soliloquy  liie  Aotorhas  complete  possession  of 
tbe  audience,  and  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  Poet's-  purpose. 

To  pursue,  in  detafl,  the  progress  of  the  Play,  would  be  to  tell  l^t 
the  action  advances  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  the  cliimuf, 
rising  and  expanding  with  the  development  of  tiie  master-passion,  relieved 
by  the  graces  of  courtesy  and  tenderness,  or  diverted  awhile  by  doubts 
and  perplexities,  to  return  with,  added  force  to  that  which  concentrates  the- 
purpose  of  the  whole — the  doom  of  the  murderer. 

To  say  that  the  Player  keeps  pace  with  the  onward  progress  of  the 
Scene,  diffusing  awhile  in  easy  fiftmiliarity  or  the  quick  responie  of 
friendship}  chafing  under  the  sense  of  '*  foul  play,*'  dilating  in  Hie 
contemplation  of  that  secret  for  which  the  grave  "hath  ope*d  its* 
ponderous^  and  marble  jaws,"  or  that,  escaping  from  the  immediate 
pressore  of  the  supernatural  influence,  he  surprises  by  touches  of  a  glad 
nature  that  mix  with  the  pathetic  manliness  of  his  great  sorrow,  and  in* 
the  very  loveliness  of  their  humanity  make  the  heart  throb- and  the  eyes 
fill  with  tears; — all  this  would  be  to  reit»mte,  in  substance,  much  that  has 
been  written  on  the  mysteries  of  the  charaoter  (as  applied  to  his  pei^ 
formance),  to  be  abstruse  arid  critical  beyond  my  purpose,  and  to  suggest 
a  fit  adoption  of  the  words  "  something  too  much  of  this." 

Por  all  these  varieties  of  detail  Fechtbh  has  the  warrant  of  the  Poet. 
The  lesser  traits  are  brought  to  the  surface  with  a  critical  discretion  that 
expatiates  in  the  refinements  of  humour,  and  is  discursive  and  playful  but 
to  give  depth  and  colour  to  the  intensity  of  his  emotion  and  the  increamn^ 
energy  of  his  purpose,  as  the  Piay  proceeds.  The  whole  is  the  result  of 
reverential  study  and  research ;  and  the  Deoth  Scene  is  tnumphantiy 
redeemed  from  the- reproach  of  having  been  reduced  to  an  ovi^elimax. 

In  the  efffect  of  this  upon  tiie  audience  the  ordinaiy  forms  of  applause* 
and  recognition  are  often  at  fault.  It  will  happen  that  in  the  middle  of 
a  soliloquy  there  is  a  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling,  and  at  certain  well- 
worn  periods,  where  they  Have  been  led  to  look  for  the  making  of  "  points'** 
or  the  waiting  for  "hands,"  the  occasion  i»'  treated  by  the  actor  aa 
unworthy  to  int«propt  the  breadth  of  hi&  presentment. 

It  seems- to  me  that  every  Actor  who  plays  witii  Mr.  Fechter  leartts  to 
place  less  reliance  than  heretofore  on  the  p^s  and  wires  by  which  he 
has-  been  governed,  and  speaks  more  naturally.  But  this^  i^  esoeptional. 
I  beaid  it  quoted  as  a  special  grievance  of  a  follow  Actor  who  was 
sharing  the  stage  with  him,  that  on  turning  to  make  one  of  his  "  points," 
e  found  Mr.  Fechter  Tiot  in  the  attitude  to  receive  it,  as  b^re;  and  I 
urprised  my  informant  by  the  appropriate  comment  that  was  conveyed 
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by  a  snatch  from  a  popular  air.  •  I  also  heard  a  very  solemn  warning, 
addressed  to  a  select  and  critical  few,  in  the  words,  "  If  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  prcTail,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Majesty  of  Verse?" 

I  dig  up  these  two  characteristic  absurdities,  as  bearing  on  the  two  im- 
portant points  of  impulsive  action  and  the  utterance  of  the  Poet's  measure. 

For  the  first — no  Actor  ever  seemed  to  me  so  entirely  subject,  as 
Fechter,  to  the  business  of  the  scene,  as  the  words  strike  on  his  ear,  by 
action  appropriate,  subdued,  and  evidently  bom  of  the  moment :  and 
while  we  may  say  with  Polonius,  of  "  the  Lord  Hamlet" — "  that  he  is 
young,  and  with  a  larger  tether  he  may  walk ;"  the  lesser  personages  may 
also  find  themselves  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  a  freer  scope  for  action, 
with  little  fear  of  disturbing  the  conduct  of  the  scene,  unless  they  "  o'erstep 
the  modesty  of  nature." 

And  in  the  matter  of  Poetic  utterance,  although  he  avoids  all  enforced 
declamatory  display,  and  his  set  speeches  are  rather  mid  or  spoken  than 
given  in  the  style  of  an  oration ;  although  his  delivery  is  colloquial  and 
familiar,  yet  the  ear  rests  upon  the  flow  of  measure  in  the  modulations  of 
his  voice ;  and  it  must  be  a  hard  task-master  in  the  cause  of  numbers, 
and  a  very  bigot  to  the  service  of  the  "  Majesty"  aforesaid,  who  would, 
for  a  more  mechanical  attention  to  the  quantities,  yield  one  jot  of  those 
inflections  of  tone  and  accent  that  address  the  finer  sense ;  suggesting  the 
notion  that  was  promptly  expressed  by  a  distinguished  critic,  "Mr. 
Fechter  does  not  act — ^he  is  Hamlet." 

It  is  with  such  impressions  that  the  mind  may,  in  some  measure, 
anticipate  the  lights  and  shadows  that  shall  imbody  the  "  noble  nature" 
and  the  mighty  passion  of  Othello. 

To  assert  that  Mr.  Fechter,  by  his  success  in  this  great  character, 
has  inaugurated  a  cbisis  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of  our  English 
Stage,  is  not  to  overrate  the  occasion  of  which  I  treat. 

He  has  founded  an  Epoch,  that  will  be  a  new  starting  point,  of  the 
precise  character  of  those  which  in  the  history  of  the  Theaiane  have  been 
generally  signalized  as  the  work  of  a  Woman.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
classes  who  have  repudiated  the  Theatre  as  a  place  of  intellectual  reaort 
are  seen  to  be  worthily  represented  at  "The  Princess's"  on  the  nights  of 
his  performance ;  and  that  the  Student,  the  Literary,  the  Learned,  who 
have  merely  treated  with  indiflierence  or  neglect  the  question  of  Stage 
Plays,  go  in  groups  to  discuss  and  to  enjoy  the  performance. 

Thus  greeted,  and  thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Fechter  will  proceed  to  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  Poet's  words,  the  very  essence  of  which  he  appre- 
hends with  a  quick  sense  of  the  scope  of  every  sound ;  and  to  the  study  of 
which  (to  learn  and  to  itnleam)  he  devotes  an  untiring  mind,  that  expands 
with  each  unfolding  of  the  distinctive  graces  of  our  Shakespeasb's 
Ekolisu. 

August  81.  R.  J,  L. 
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IN  COZY  NOOK. 


ONE    LITTLE    LIEE. 

BT  FRANCES  FBEELINO  BBODEBIP. 

A  TDTT  fat  Ponnd-faced  baby  lay  in  a  wooden  cradle  by  the  fire.  It  was 
poor  little  cottage,  and  the  ceiling  was  low  and  blackened  with  smoke,  and 
the  windows  very  small.  There  was  no  nice  carpet  or  mg,  but  the  floor  was 
neatly  and  regularly  payed  with  bricks,  that  were  washed  and  swept  till 
hardly  a  grain  of  dust  dared  to  harbour  on  them.  There  was  no  fine 
polished  stove  nor  marble  mantelpiece,  but  the  fire  was  made  up  on  a  few 
bricks  on  the  hearth  in  the  wide  chimney  comer.  No  grand  satin  sofa^  and 
chairs  were  there,  no  China  vases  or  great  looking-glasses.  But  in  the 
pkce  of  all  these  stood  a  neat  wooden  three-legged  table,  that  was  scrubbed 
tm  it  was  as  white  as  a  May-blossom.  By  the  window  hung  a  little  picture  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jestfs  in  His  manger  bed,  and  on  the  wide  window-sill  stood 
an  old  jug,  without  a  handle,  full  of  China  roses  and  sweet-scented  double 
stocks.  By  the  side  of  the  fire  stood  a  low  rocking-chair,  and  close  to  it  was 
the  wooden  cradle  of  the  little  round-faced  baby. 

It  was  not  a  delicate,  pale-featured  darling,  like  the  children  of  rich 
people  in  great  cities,  but  it  had  round,  rosy  cheeks,  and  huge,  staring, 
wondering,  bright  eyes,  besides  a  very  snub  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  was 
always  being  screwed  into  all  sorts  of  shapes.  But  the  mother  thought  it  the 
loveliest  child  in  the  world,  for  love  is  a  mother's  magnifying-glass.  Through 
it  she  always  sees  her  darlings  as  better  and  fairer  than  all  the  world  beside ; 
and  it  is  very  sad  when  hex  dear  ones  cause  her  to  shed  tears  that  dim  that 
pleasant  vision. 

The  fat  round-faoed.baby  wakes  up ;  and  it  kicks  and  struggles,  and  makes 
a  mighty  fuss — ^very  silently,  and  without  crying,  but  still  with  a  vigour 
tiiat  makes  its  face  redder  still,  and  causes  its  breath  to  come  in  short 
grants. 

*^  What  I  does  my  little  queen  want  to  be  taken  up  ?"  said  her  mother, 

cheerfully.     "  Is  she  hungry,  and  tired  of  lying  so  long  P    Pretty  dear !  she 

shall  have  her  nice  supper,  and  then  father  will  be  home  to  give  her  a  dance  I" 

So  she  set  to  work  and  fed  the  fat  baby  out  of  a  little  earthen  porringer. 

It  was  only  coarse  bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  water,  and,  moreover,  had  no 

sogar  to  sweeten  it ;  but  the  little  thing  ate,  and  laughed  and  crowed,  as  if 

it  had  been  the  richest  feast  in  the  world — ^which  it  was,  to  her.    In  the 

middle  of  the  business  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  a  little  old 

woman.    She  was  very  old,  and  stooped  a  good  deal,  and  her  white  hair  was 

laid  smoothly  back  under  her  cap,  which  was  as  white  and  well  quilled  as  a 

daisy.    She  had  on  a  stout  grey  linsey  petticoat,  and  a  bright  scarlet  cloth 

cloak  with  a  large  hood  to  it.    'When  she  took  off  this  cloak,  you  could  see 

she  had  a  dark  warm  cloth  jacket,  and  a  blue  apron  with  great  pockets  in  it. 

''  Good  evening,  godmother,"  said  the  baby's  mother,  getting  up  and 

setting  her  a  chair,  while  the  baby  stared  at  her  more  than  ever. 

"  Gtood.  evening,  my  child ;  and  how  is  the  little  lamb  to-night  ?" 

**  Oh,  she  is  charming,"  said  the  mother,  smiling.    <<  She  sleepsj^  veil,. 
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and  is  so  good  and  quiet,  I  can  work  almost  as  much  as  over.  Bless  her 
dear  happy  face,  she  has  hardly  cried  at  all  in  her  little  life,  except  at  her 
christening ;  and  you  know,  godmother,  that  i»  only  thought  lucky." 

"Poor  little  one,"  said  the  godmother,  sadly,  "she  must  shed  her 
appointed  portion  of  tears ;  let  us  hope  it  will  he  hut  a.  small  measure,  and 
far  off.  But  that  reminds  me — I  came  to  say  1  had  not  forgotten  her,  though 
I  hrought  her  no  gift  at  her  christening  ;  so  I  have  hrought  it  for  her  now." 
And  so  saying,  she  laid  on  the  little  infant's  chuhhy  arms  a  helt,  ouriouBly 
wrought,  and  embroidered  all  over  with  strange  figures  and  lettezB. 

"  It  will  fit  her  now,"  said  the  old  godmother ;  "  but  it  is  also  dastie,  and' 
will  grow  with  her  growth,  and  ahe  will  need  no  other.  Only,  having  onoe 
girded  it  on  her,  be  sure  and  never  take  it  off  again  during  her  life ! " 

The  mother  promised  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  oondition,  and  thanked  the 
old  woman  for  her  present.  Soon  after,  the  godmother  having  kisaed.  and. 
blessed  the  little  round-faoed  baby — ^who  smiled  very  merrily  at  hoc — took 
her  leave,  and  the  cottage  was  left  to  quiet  and  the  night. 

Many  times  afterwards  did  she  visit  her  little  charge,  who  in.  couzm  of 
time  grew 'up  into  a  sturdy,  healthy  girl.  And  she  always  wore  her  good 
old  godmother's  belt ;  but  it  was  under  her-  olothes^  sb  that  no  one  saw  it^ 
And  she  was  a  strange,  but  a  very  goed  child :  while  she  inaa  yet  hut  a  littiar 
one  she  would  lie  like  a  small  still  mouse  in  her  cradle)  playing  with  her 
fingers,  and  waiting  till  her  mother  had  time  to  attend  to  her.  And  it  was 
lucky  she  was  suoh  a  gentle,  satisfied  child,  for  ahe  had  many  brothers  and. 
sisters,  who  came  one  after  the  other,  so  that  if  she  had  been  a  cross  bal^ 
she  must  have  cried  herself  into  fits ;  for  of  oourae,  mothers  must  always 
attend  first  to  the  little,  tender,  helpless  new-comers*.  But  Fides  lay  amiling: 
and  cooing  osl  the  fioor  when  her  next  baby  brother  lay  on  her  moth^s  lap, 
and  never  cried  or  wailed  wheu  she  rolled  over,  or  knooked  her  peor  littler 
limbs.  As  she  grew  older  the  same  character  marked  her.  If  her  mothec 
was  busy  and  could  not  attend  to  her,  or  if  she  was  obliged  to  nurse  the 
baby  till  her  poor  aims  and  legs  ached,  she  always  took  it  very  cheerfoUy, — 
smiling,  and  saying,  if  only  to  herself,  "  Never  mind !  it  will  be  better 
soon  I" 

And,  alas !  the  cottage  grew  poorer  and  poorer^ — &r  the  hard-wtoking 
father  (who  toiled  early  and  late  so  willingly  for  his  wife  and  his  little  cotes,) 
took  a  sad  cold  by  getting  overheated  in  the  harvest-field, — and  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  he  died.  Very  long  and  sore  was  his  sickness, — 
for  the  pain  that  is  very  hard  to  bear  when  it  is  cradled  on  a  down  cushion: 
and  soothed  with  every  comfort  in  the  world,  is  very  much,  more  hard  tQ» 
bear  when  it  comes  to  the  little  low  cottage!  Aching  legs  and  arms  ase? 
much  worse  when  only  laid  on  a  hard  wooden  bench ;  and  dok  appetites  are- 
not  better  for  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  potatoes  or  bread  without  meait 
and  gravy  I 

But  little  Fides  was;  a  very  sun^ray  to  her  poor  sick  father :  die  waa 
always  by  his  bedside  to  soothe  and  oomfbrt  Jiim*  She  it  was  who  picked' 
so  much  soft  thistle-down,  and  made  a  pillow  for  hi»  heavy,  aching  heed, — 
and  covered^his  fevered  limbs  with  a  quilt  that  ^e  had  made  at  the  adieol 
from  bits  and  soraps  that  had  been  given  her.  No  hand  but  hers  gathered 
and  arranged  the  sweet  wild  roses  or  honeysuckles  in  the  cracked  wine-glass 
on.  the  table.    But,  above  all,  no  voice  read  sa  joyously  an4  happily  as  hers 
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out  of  the  Great  Book  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  All  the  happy,  eheeiing 
promises  of  a  better  world — all  the  precious  chapters  telling  of  the  kind 
SaTiour's  lore  and  pity  for  His  sinning  and  suffering'  people — fell  from  her 
childish,  lips.  And  often  and  often  she  would  whisper  hopefully,  ''  ISever 
mind,  dear  father ;  try  to  bear  the  pain  the  merciful  God  is  obliged  to  send 
you;  it  will  be  better  soon ! " 

And  it  teas  better  soon.  For  he  lay  yery  still  and  white,  but  suffering 
no  hmger.  The  WMik,  worn,  body  was  very  peaoeful  imder  the  little 
daaghtw's  many-coloured  coverlet ;  and  the  poor  head  that  now  ached  no 
longer  sank  very  deep  in  the  softMownrpillow  she  had  made;  while  the 
poor  hard  hands,  seamed  and  ridged  by  labour  that  had  lasted  from  dawn 
to  sunset,  now  bleached  and.  emaciated  by  illnese^  were  folded  in  ceaseless 
rest  oyer  the  quiet  breast.  Then  little  Fides  crept  to  the  side  of  the  poor 
weeping  mother,  as  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  whispered, 
**  Don't  grieve  so  bitterly,  my  diurling  mother ;  we  will  toil  and  s^ve  for 
you  now ;  and  we  shall  all  [meet  again  in  the  land  of  the  holy  and  kind 
Lord!" 

Then  Ihe  poor  strrowing  mother  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  mournfully, 
but  full  of  courage,  went  on  her  way.  For  peer  people  have  so  little  time 
to  be  sorry :  they  are  forced  to  bury  their  dearest  ones  out  of  their  sight, 
and  then  shut  up  their  sorrow  in  their  aching  hearts  while  they  earn  bread 
enough  for  to-morrow's  dinner. 

And  little  Fides  grew  to  be  her  mother's  stay  and  comfort ;  so  that  Ihe 
poor  woman  used  sometimes  to  say,  with  a  smile,  '*  My  little  giri,  when  you 
were  a  tiny  child,  and  had  planned  to  gather  blackberries  or  daisies,  and 
were  disappointed  by  the  rain,  you  had  always  a  comfortable  saying,  *  Never 
mind,  1  won't  be  naughty,  for  it  may  be  fine  to-morrow.' " 

And  years  passed  on,  and  Fides  grew  a  tall  maiden ;  and  with  the  work 
of  her  hands  she  supported  the  infirm  mother,  wbo  had  so  lovingly  and 
untiringly  watched  the  wooden  cradle  of  her  babyhood.  For  of  all  the 
little  ones  who  had  filled  that  lowly  cottage  home  she  was  the  only  one  left. 
Some  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the  still,  green  churchyard ;  one  found  a 
grave  in  the  deep  blue  sea,  and  another  looked  upon  hot  skies  and  palm- 
trees,  instead  of  thatched  roofs  and  quiet  brooks ;  one  had  married,  and  had 
cares  and  toils  of  her  own — so  that  only  the  first-born  remained  to  tend  and 
watch  the  aged  mother  of  many  children.  And  Fides  tenderly  watched  and 
served  that  infirm  woman.  The  dews  and  rains  were  not  more  constant  and 
patient  to  their  daily  course  than  she  was.  And  the  girded  belt  round  her 
faithful  heart  bore  ever  the  word  "  Patience!"— the  word  upon  her  gentle 
lips :  "  it  will  be  better  soon — ^the  sun  will  shine  to-morrow  I"  And  her  long 
task  was  ended,  and  she  laid  the  mother  by  the  side  of  the  father  who  had 
been  taken  away  amidst  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

fiut  the  task  of  Fides  was  not  ended ;  for  wherever  sickness  and  pain 
come,  there  was  she  too,  bringing  a  comfort  and  a  solaoe  that  only  sufferers 
could  know.  Her  gown  was  merely  of  rough  linsey,  her  shoes  were  thick  and 
coarse,  and  her  tongue  and  speech  were  homely ;  but  her  step  sounded  like 
music  on  the  ear  of  the  weary  and  sleepless,  and  her  voice  was  as  the  harp 
of  an  angel  when,  in  the  well-known  language  they  understood  so  well,  she* 
read  the  cheering  and  consoling  words  of  the  Great  Book,  or  said  hopefully 
and  tenderly,  "  Cheer  up,  neighbour ;  it.  will  be  better  soon !"        ^  I 
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And  it  was  better  soon.  For  the  siok  so  carefally  tended  grew  better, 
and  breathed  afresh  the  air  and  sunshinOi  and  blessed  her  as  she  passed  ;  or 
else — ^for  so  the  great  Lord  willed  it  (and  He  always  knows  best) — thej 
were  set  free  from  their  pain,  and  their  bodies  laid  in  the  g^reen  <'GM*s 
acre,"  to  rest  till  the  Spring  of  the  world  shall  come,  and  all  His  flowers 
shall  rise  up  from  the  earth,  and  grow  in  white  lily  garments,  to  be  planted 
in  His  garden  of  Eden. 

And  there  was  a  funeral  in  the  little  Tillage — girls  in  white  carried  the 
white-spread  coffin,  while  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers  were  to  be  seen 
around.  And  sad  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  mourners,  they  sorrowed  not 
without  hope.  No  kindred  followed  the  lowly  bier,  for  there  were  none  of 
her  race  left ;  but  the  whole  village  followed — ^man,  woman,  and  child — ^to 
see  the  last  of  their  faithful  friend.  And  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  steeped 
tree,  and  shrub,  and  grass  in  their  radiance ;  and  the  birds  sang  rejoicing 
hymns  from  the  boughs ;  while  roses  and  honeysuckles  fllled  the  wbole  air 
with  their  fragrance. 

And  thus,  after  a  long  life  of  useful,  cheerful  happiness — hopeful  and 
patient  herself,  and  making  others  so  from  her  reflected  rays — Fides,  the 
little  round-faced  baby  of  our  story,  was  laid,  ripe  and  full  of  years  and 
honours,  in  her  rest ;  still  wearing  over  the  pulseless  heart  the  girdle  of  Hie 
wise  old  godmother  of  her  infancy. 

And  the  words  of  the  mystic  girdle  are  inscribed  on  the  wooden  cross 
oyer  her  head.    And  in  the  peaceful,  golden  sunset  I  read : — 

<*  Tribulation  worketh  patience ;  and  patience  experience ;  and  experience 
hope :  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;'' 


THE    AMBLESIDE     RUSHBEARING. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  •*  M4RT  POWELL.- 

^<  MnrE  will  be  better  than  yours  I"  bawled  a  rude  boy,  as  he  ran  past  little 
Archy  Stevenson. 

'<  Mine  will  be  better  than  yours  I"  echoed  Archy,  in  exactly  the  same 
tone. 

<'  0,  fle !  Archy,"  said  Margaret,  his  elder  sister,  who  was  busy  ironing  ; 
''  you  should  not  speak  in  that  way.''  ' 

Archy,  however,  who  had  just  before  been  happily  employed,  now  stooa 
still,  looking  very  disoontented,  and  presently  ran  out  into  the  garden  to  hi^ 
little  sister  Flonu 

**  Flora,"  said  he,  "  give  me  your  sunflower !  " 

'<0h,  no,  indeed,  Archy,"  said  she  ;  ''I  want  it  myself." 

"  Well,  but  I  want  it  more  than  you  do;  and  FU  give  you  ever  so  many 
marigolds  for  it." 

**  But  Fve  plenty  of  marigolds,  and  stocks,  and  sweet-williams,  and 
Yenus's  looking-glass,  and  only  this  one  sunflower ;  so  I  cannot  spare  it 
indeed,  Archy,  for  it  would  quite  spoil  my  garland." 

'*  Oh,  very  well,  you  disagreeable  little  thing !"  said^  roughly,  and 
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^ying  her  a  slight  shove.  Flora  instantly  began  to  cry,  and  went  for 
comfort  to  Margaret. 

"  Why,  Flora,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Margaret. 

**  Archy  says  I  am  a  disagreeable  little  thing,*'  said  Flora. 

"  Well,  bat  that  does  not  make  you  so,  does  it  P  Show  him  that  you're 
an  agreeable  litUe  thing." 

Flora  stopped  crying,  and  said,  **  How  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  being  pleasant  and  good-humoured." 

Flora  was  thinking  how  she  should  take  this,  when  the  loud  ringing  of 
a  bell  in  the  street  made  her  run  to  the  door.  The  bell  was  rung  by  the 
town-orier  of  Ambleside,  who  either  was  a  funny  man,  or  expressed  him- 
self in  a  funny  manner ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  cried  thus : — 

"Come!  Come  away!  The  Ambleside  Rushbearing  will  take  place 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  the  children  will  assemble  in  front  of  the 
school-house  at  six  o'clock." 

"  That's  us !"  said  little  Flora,  clapping  her  hands  and  jumping  with  joy. 

"  Hush !"  said  Margaret,  <*  he  is  going  to  say  something  more — " 

Flora  listened  breathlessly ;  but,  this  time,  the  crier  changed  his  subject. 
Ding,  ding,  ding,  went  the  bell  in  the  first  place. 

"Public,  Ifotice !"  resumed  the  crier ;  "The  Reverend  James  Jamfrey 
will  give  a  lecture  at  the  Independent  Meeting  Room.  To  commence 
immediately.    I  hope  you'll  all  attend.    Nothing  to  pay !" 

Ding,  ding,  ding,  again ;  and  then — 

"Lost!  An  opera-glass.  Five  shillings  reward.  It  was  only  lost 
yesterday.    Apply  through  me.    Beady  money !" 

Ding,  ding,  ding,  to  finish  with—and  the  crier  proceeded  to  another 
central  situation. 

"Howl  wish  I  oouldfind  it!"  said  Flora.  "Archy,  should  not  you 
like  five  shillings  f" 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Arohy,  moodily.  "  I  think  FU  look."  And  he 
walked  off. 

Little  Flora  returned  to  her  ruahbearing.  She  had  wound  her  rushes 
round  a  hoop,  across  which  she  had  made  a  cross ;  and  now  she  was  twining 
a  wreath  of  small  flowers  over  the  rushes  so  as  to  produce  a  pretty  effect. 
But  somehow,  she  was  no  longer  in  the  cue  for  it :  she  twisted  the  wreath 
this  way,  and  that  way,  and  then  sighed.  Some  of  the  flowers  began  to 
drop  to  pieces  with  so  much  handling ;  and  then  she  went  to  the  front  door 
to  see  how  Arohy's  rushbearing  looked,  and  she  did  not  think  it  looked  very 
well.  She  ran  and  fetched  her  sunflower,  and  placed  it  just  where  the  two 
triangles  crossed  each  other,  and  thought  it  looked  superb,  but  could  not 
feel  it  in  her  heart  to  leave  it  there ;  so  she  took  it  back,  and  stuck  it  in  the 
centre  of  her  cross,  and  thought  it  looked  still  better  there.  But,  if  this 
ought  to  have  satisfied  her,  it  did  not ;  so  she  carried  the  whole  concern  into 
the  house,  and  said,  "  Maggie,  do  you  think  that  looks  pretty  ?" 

"  Oh,  splendid!"  said  Mag^e. 

"  No ;  but  do  you  really  ?" 

"  Yes,  really,"  said  Maggie ;  "only  I  don't  think  it  looks  very  firm, 
and  some  of  the  flowers  are  rather  straggly;  but  I'll  give  it  a  general 
setting  to  rights  by  and  by,  when  I'm  at  leisure." 

"Oh,  thnnk  you,  Maggie,"  said  Flora. 
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By  and  by  she  came  back  with  the  sunflower  in  her  hand,  and  placed  it 
on  Archy's  triangle. 

"  How  do  you  think  this  looks,  Maggie  ?"  said  she. 

"  Capital,"  said  Maggie,  looking  np^for  a  moment. 

"  No  ;  but  do  you  really  ?" 

«*  0  yes,  really." 

Flora  continued  looking  at  it  wistfully,  and  then  ran  off  and  broiiglLt  in 
her  garland  divested  of  the  admired  sunflower. 

**  How  do  you  think  this  looks  now,  Maggie  ?• 

**  Just  as  it  did  before,"  said  Maggie. 

**  No ;  but  do  you  really  ?"  cried  Flora,  joyfully. 

**  Of  course  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Maggie.  "  You  ought  not  to 
doubt  me." 

"  Why,  Maggie,  it  has  not  the  sunflower !" 

"  Oh,  has  not  it  ?    Ah,  I  see  ;  but  it  looks  very  well  without  it." 

"  Not  quite  so  well  as  witii  it  though,  Maggie  P" 

"Well— perhaps  not." 

Flora  went  and  contemplated  the  triangle  agam,  in  a'vacillating  state  of 
mind.  "Ah,  well,  he  shall  have  it !"  said  she,  softly.  So  she  tied  the  sun- 
flower onto  the  triangle,  and  then  looked  cct  it  and  gave  a  little  sigh ;  and 
then  laughed  and  capered. 

"  Flora,  do  you  know  your  Rnshbearing  HymnP"  add  Maggie  snddeiflj. 

**  Oh  yes,  Maggie." 

"ftuite  perfectly?" 

"  Yes  ;  quite  perfectly." 

**  Well,  let  me  hear  you.    It  won't  do  to  make  any  mistakes." 

Flora  put  her  hands  behind  her,  and  repeated  very  fluently  lie  AmblflBide 
Rushbearers'  Hymn,  ending  thus : — 

'*  He  makes  to  amile  the<dneii  place 
With  flowers  and  rushes  green ! " 

'    "  Well,  now  sing  it,"  said  Maggie ;  "  FU  pitdi  it  for  yon." 

She  pitched  the  tune,  and  sang  it  with  Flora.  A  good  while  afterwirds, 
Archy  came  back  looking  rather  snriy. 

**  I  can't  find  it,"  said  he ;  "  and  I'm  so  hot,  and  so  tired  I " 

"  How  could  you  expect  to  find  it  P  "  said  Margaret.  "  You  didn't  knew 
where  to  look." 

"Nobody  knew  where  to  look,"  retorted  Arohy,  ^or  else  the  joder 
wouldn't  have  cried  it." 

"  Well,  thaf  s  true,  too,"  said  good-humoured  Margaret. 

Archy  looked  pleased  .at  this  oonoetsbn,  and  became  more  oom- 
nranicative. 

"I  have  been  looking  at  the  Enshbearings,"  said  he;  "and  oh! 
Margaret,  some  of  them  are  beautiful !  I  iieard  a  man  say  that  they  wiMiId 
be  better  this  year  than  they  had  ever  been  betoe.  Two  are  in  the  fibape 
of  harps,  with  rush  strings,  and  the  frames  covered  with  email  ivy-leases  and 
lilies — ^white  lilies  on  one  harp,  and  yellow  lilies  on  the  other." 

"  0  how  lovely ! "  exclaimed  Flora,  clasping  her  hands  in  ecstacy. 

"  Then,  there's  a  ship,  quite  a  large  one,  the  rigging  all  of  rushes,  and 
sails  of  laurel-leaves — and  an  anchor,  such  a  beauty  I  and  a  cross  of  greesi 
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moBs  witli  a  white-paper  dove ;  and  a  great  thing  they  call  Jack-in  -the 
.green«    I  know  mine  won't  be  worth  looking  at  beside  them,"  said  Arohy 
ruefully ;  and  he  walked  towards  the  door  to  look  at  his  own,  followed  by 
Flora's  eyes,  though  she  said  not  a  word. 

"  Hallo ! "  said  Archy,  in  surprise.    Then,  in  glee,  "  That's  jolly ! " 

"Do  you  like  it  ?"  said  Flora,  nestling  up  to  him.  • 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do.    It  looks  a  lot. better." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  It  was  my  sunHower ;  and  now  I've  given  it 
to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Flora,"  said  he,  very  cordially. 

She  longed  to  say,  **  Am  I  a  disagreeable  little  thing  now  ?"  but  forbore. 
Her  heart  was  very  light, — she  laughed,  sang,  and  chattered,  till  her 
mother  called  them  all  to  supper ;  and  then,  it  was  delightful  to  see  Maggie 
take  the  rushbearings  in  hand  and  trim  them  up  in  high  style,  till  they 
were  quite  satisfied  they  would  make  a  very  creditable  appearance  in  the 
jffocesaion. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  was  most  exciting!  Hands  and 
Sftces  were  washed  till  they  shone  again — ^hair  was  brushed  to  an  almost 
fabuloQis  degree  of  brightness — ^the  sun  seemed  as  if  he  never  would  mend 
his  pace  and  meant  to  make  this  the  longest  day,  whereas  it  was  the  27th 
^f  July.  At  length,  the  longed-for  evening  arrived.  The  children,  about 
JL  hundred  in  number,  their  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to  two,  began  to 
.aflaemble  before  the  sohool-house,  each  bearing  **  a  banner  with  a  strange 
^Levioe,"  or,  at  least,  a  fanciful  superstructure  on  a  wooden  frame  which 
mrald  stand  by  itaelf  on  the  ground,  the  framework  being  completely  hidden 
by  rushes,  evergreens,  and  flowers.  The  procession,  being  duly  formed, 
marohed  with  as  much  regularity  as  could  be  expected  to  the  market-place, 
whioh  was  crowded  with  visitors  and  other  by-standers.  The  whole  town, 
which  is  but  a  village  in  appearance,  is  on  a  steep  hill,  and  has  picturesque 
points  at  every  turn.  The  procession  was  led  by  the  band,  performing  its 
most  spirited  airs ;  and  each  child  held  up  its  trophy  at  arm's  length.  They 
oame  to  a  full  stop  at  the  market-cross,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  resting- 
place  by  passengers  waiting  for  the  coaches.  An  excited  cry  was  heard,  of — 
"  The  cooch  !  the  oooch  I "  and,  after  a  solemn  pause,  the  stage-coachman 
oonld  be  heard  lashing  away  at  his  poor  tired  team,  to  produce  ^^  a  trot  for 
the  avenue."  Directly  the  horses  appeared,  some  men  ran  to  their  heads,  in 
case  they  should  start  (quite  a  needless  precaution — they  were  long  past 
that),  and  a  pretty  sight  the  groups  of  rushbearers  must  have  been  to  the 
outside  passengers ! 

After  this,  the  children  continued  their  procession"  to  the  church,  to 
which  the  lookers-on  took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, thus  secure  an  early  admission  into  the  church,  for  the  door  was  only 
half-opened  to  admit  the  children  and  the  rushbearings.  While  these  were 
being  duly  arranged  inside,  the  band  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  pause 
by  their  performances,  and  at  length  the^doors  were^thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

The  church  was  quite  perfumed  with  the  flowers.  Three  of  the  rush- 
bearings were  placed  in  each  window,  one  leant  against  each  pillar,  one  was 
in  each  blank  space  between  the  windows ;  the  font  was  covered  with  green 
moss,  edg^  with  white  lilies ;  the  two  harps  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
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pulpit  and  reading-desk.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  was  a  cross  in  a 
circle,  on  a  stand,  with  the  motto,  '^  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches,"  formed 
of  white  douhle-daisies,  the  first  letter  of  each  word  being  in  scarlet  gera- 
nium, so  that  it  looked  illuminated. 

As  for  the  service,  it  was  appropriate,  and  very  short.  The  hynm  was 
sung,  three  Collects  and  the  General  Thanksgiving  read,  and  the  Benediction 
given. '  People  then  walked  round  to  examine  and  admire  the  decorations, 
while  the  organist  played  the  National  Anthem. 

It  would  make  the  story  too  long  to  extend  it  to  the  school  feast  on 
Monday,  in  the  beautiful  park  of  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who  threw  his 
grounds  open  to  the  public  on  the  occasion ;  and  to  tell  how  the  childfen 
marched  thither  with  their  rushbearings,  their  admission-tickets  himg 
round  their  necks  with  red  tape,  and  their  cups  with  white  tape — their 
number  being  now  augmented  to  about  three  hundred ;  and  how  they  filed 
into  the  park,  and  were  seated  at  tables  decorated  with  their  rushbearings 
and  loaded  with  cakes ;  and  how,  after  tea,  they  amused  themselves  by 
scrambling  up  and  rolling  down  the  steep  turf-terraces.  But  one  very 
remarkable  occurrence  must  be  narrated.  Little  Flora,  who  had  charge  o£ 
her  still  younger  sister— aged  three  years — ^was  running  down  the  dopes 
with  her,  when,  Agg/s  foot  tripping,  the  run  became  a  roll,  and  Aggy, 
fulling  on  her  face,  made  it  bleed*  Immediately  she  began  to  cry,  and 
proclaimed  that  she  wanted  to  go  home ;  and  good  little  Flora,  though  yery 
reluctant  to  leave  the  gay  and  festive  scene,  clasped  her  in  her  fat  litde 
arms,  and  carried  her  away.  As  she  was  taking  a  short  cut,  her  foot  struck 
ogainst  something,  and  almost  threw  her  down.  She  looked  down  to  see 
what  it  was, — and  what  should  it  be  but  the  opera-glass ! 

Yes !  Flora,  giving  up  her  own  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  her  little  sister, 
actually  found  the  opera-glass,  and  obtained  the  five  shillings !  Who  can 
doubt  ^at  so  good  a  little  girl  laid  t  out  to  the  best  advantage  P 
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THE   CINQUE   PORTS: 

THEIK  HISTOEY  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


HE  peculiar 
organization  of 
the  Haven 
towns  scattered 
along  our  sonth 
eastern  coast 
between  the 
North  Fore- 
land, in  Kent, 
and  Beachy 
Head,  in  Sus- 
sex, had  its 
origin  in  the 
remotest  ages, 
and  was  dic- 
tated   by    the 

most  obvious  requirements  of  national  defence.  The  Bomans,  during 
their  lengthened  occupation  of  our  island — ^lasting  from  the  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  year  65  B.C.,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century — 
entrusted  this  part  of  our  seaboard  (the  part  closest  approximating  to  the 
Continent  and  most  exposed  to  the  invader)  to  the  guardianship  of  a  high 
military  officer,  called  respectively  the  "  Tractus  MariUmi  C<me%^*  and  the 
"LUiofia  Saxonici  Comet*'  The  latter  appellation,  however,  must  be 
referable  to  the  later  epoch  when  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world  with- 
drew firom  oar  shores,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  alien  race  to^hom  the 
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native  Britons,  incapable  of  resisting,  «ngle-handed,  tlie  incorsions  of  tlie 
fierce  Picts  and  Scots,  appealed  for  anacour.      How  the  followers  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  first  obqk  W  %elp,  remained  to  supplant  and 
almost  exterminate  the  aboriginal  popsdation,  is  matto  of  familiar  history, 
and  illastrates  in  a  atzifaiig  manmer  te  danger  imrarred  by  aigr  people 
that  invokes  external  aid  to  allay  its  intnwiil  tronblesu    ISxt  -new-comers^ 
in  ftmm,  wm  faivi  tlo  %  iwMied  m  A«r  a&ij^feid  aMb.    Bovinir 
TGking,  Dfeon,  wmi  JKmmmmaL  tiwigii  ftbm  hmiew^  mmimitiug  thmr 
iimptionfi  far  into  .the  intonor  of  i^  oomtig;,  spoiling  ifta  noblest  fnm 
and  ridheat  shrines,  massacremg  ihe  inUbitants,  and  everywhere  leaving 
ruin  and  devastation  in  their  ^kswck*     The  task  of  withstanding  these 
formidable  assailants  chiefly  devolved  upon  the  hardy  population  of  our 
south-eastern  Haven  towns,  whose  united  efforts  were,  however,  too  often 
unavailing.     The  better  to  enable  them  to  perform  this  duty  they  were 
invested  with  many  peculiar  privileges,   and   released    from    tallages, 
subsidies,  and  impositions.    In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  and  Bomney  rendered  importaut  services  to  the  State,  receiving 
in  return  valuable  charters  of  liberty  and  exonption.    Tboae  three  towns 
are,  indeed,   specifically  mentioned  as  occupying  such  a  pre-eminent 
position  in  Domesday  Book,  compiled  a.d.  1070,  and  so  entitled,  as  the 
quaint  Mat&ew  Paris  observes,  because  its  records  "  spared  no  man,  but 
judged  all  indifferently,  as  the  Lord  in  that  great  day  will  do."     Hythe 
and  HastingB  seem  to  have  acquired  the  same  stains  at  a  somewhat  later 
dflhe.    In  Biaeton's  time  («.«.,  the  reign  of  tHenry  III.)  the  Hem  towns 
dbove  ennanrated  weie  accounted  "  the  fife  principal  Havens  endowed 
witii  privilege,"  and  received  the  collective  derignation  of  the  ^*'Cinque 
Poets."    This  designation — ^Franoo-Normaa  in  Urn  xnigim — ^was  retained 
•fen  after  the  number  of  Havens  was  iBmMHii:to«(fBn  byilheaabaequent 
addition  of  the  ancient  iamm  <ef  Bye  and  HBniddM^— sifaMhuL  between 
Bomney  and  Hastut^i — to4he group.    IE  wouffl  apf —r  tlint  wiikmi  these 
two  places  were  umkr^abjecttonto  te  five  oiiginal  ports,  iiftmgh  they 
afterwards  btoame  ibak  equiia.    IVSnsheboa  and  Bye  mmt  ^ttkmged  to 
the  monastery  of  F^aanff),  in  SanHndy^  'hatt  (Bav^  TH.  iostflonstrained 
by  public  policy  to  take-tiwmtMtplui  tti«i1wnifl,^ving  in  exchange  for 
them  the  manor  of  ChiHbani,  in  tSTouaaatowhiie,  besides  other  lands  in 
Lincolttshire.     This  he  did,  partly  in  order  to  eonceal  from  the  Norman 
Priors,  aliens  to  this  realm,  the  setBsts  of  his  Staie  a&in,  and  psvtfy 
bsoause  the  inhabitant  <^  Winchekea  had  been  gniity  of  gieot  disobe- 
dience and  exeess  against  Prinoe  £dward,  his  ddast  son.    This  prinse— 
afterwards    the   renowned  Edward  the  Piiit— wuat  have  ireatod  the 
offending  buighers  with  more  leniency  Ihan  his  fimhmi  father,  for  not 
only  was  Win^diebaa  rebuilt  by  his  aid,  but  both  it  and  Bjfe  were  lanad 
to  the  same  digniify  as  the  other  Haven  towns.     The  laktar  menaRh  oaade 
Winohdaea  a  port  of  embarkation  for  his  weriyoe  .expeditions  against 
iranoe;  and.the  hisionoal  rind^ot  will  recollect  that  st^^was  mkSke  tiie 
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goeatast  of  the  Flantageo^  wm  on  thfr  e^  of  sailing  from  this  place  finr 
Siandeva  tltat  lie  leoeu^d  firom  Humplreur  Bdbun,  Earl  of  Herefordv  tite 
Cknntable,  and  Eogor  Bigod,  Sad  of  Norfblk,  the  Marshal  of  his 
iHMei^  that  meiByQsabkt  aad  wd^timed  Kmonetnnoe  againat  his  breadua 
«f  the  Gnat  Ghtfier  whick  reaultad  ia  the  eatabHshmeni  of  bette 
Ifnaiaiiteea  for  Bngli'ah  libeitf.. 

To  eaeh  of  tike  ae^an  fthmipil  mnnifyditiiMi  oomprieed  in  ti» 
maritime  confedenoy  weia.  attached  several  Mibo(EdinatB  and  dependent 
tvwns,  some  inland,  atikers  on  the  coaat,  and  aitnated  at  diatanoee  yaiyiag 
item  three  to  aa  many  aa  fifty  mHea  £rom  the  chief  poort,  of  which  ihef 
▼em  tanned  the.  "  limbe,.!'  or  membera*  The  entire  oiganiaation  is  com- 
poaed  of  16  aorparatioiMj  and  1 2  nnincoirporaffced  membcoB.  The  lights 
i£  the  Ginqne  Porta  are  expreedy  oecoguizedt  and  ratified  by  Magna 
ilharta  (i^..  I215X  and  apedal  charters  were  also  granted  to  them  by 
^BflKsabe  aaremigns  fimn  Bdward  I.  down  to  Gharlea  XL  The  antique 
yhraaeology  of  these  ancient  inatraments  is  hardly  intelligible  to  tke 
genesal  reader.  It  refers  to  gift*  of  aae,  aoc,  thell,  theam,  outfiingUief, 
infangtiKf,  and  other  obsolete  privileges^  with  whidi  mediseval  schDiaiiB 
akmaare  familiar. 

Alihoo^  Icamied  antiqwudans  have  traood  particular  parts  oi  the 
^xmatitntMn  of  these  ports  to  Boman  and  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  is 
mamfest  that  the  general  frame-work  of  their  pdlity  was  recast  and 
ftiengthened  by  the  genius  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  These  changes 
emaniated  fnmi  that  great  warrior  and  statesman's  mast«dy  policy  for 
aeoning  his  oomnumieations  with  the  Continent,  and  riveting  his  hold 
mwr  his  newly-acquired  dominums.  Long  ere  his  crowded  galleys  had 
'■e^ed  anchor  off  St.  Yalari  and  laid  thdur  oonrse  for  the  scene  of  his 
|^;0itic  enterpodae,  ihe  eagle  eye  of  Bnke  William  had  oarafiilly  scanned 
tia  weak  »  well  as  the  strong  points  of  our  south-eastern  eoa^ ;  and  the 
aarreader  into  hds  hands  of  Borer  Caatie — a  fortress  regarded  from  the 
«ariiest  times,  by  reason  of  its  great  natural  and  artificial  advantages^  as 
**  ye  verie  locke  and  keye  of  ye  whole  realme  of  England^' — ^was  one  of 
Ae  stipulations  of  the  famous  oath  which  he  extorted  from  the  unfortunate 
Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Severing  the  maritime  towns 
forming  the  outworks  of  his  conquest  from  the  two  counties  to  which 
they  bekn^ed,  William  welded  them  into  a  coBi^act  palatinate,  imder  the 
government  of  a  Qardien,  or  Warden,  who  had  the  seat  of  his  administratioB 
at  Dover  Castia,  and  wielded  oi?er  the  entire  district  ihe  combined  civil, 
military,  aad  naval  anthority. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  afito  the  Noiman  Conquest,  when  all 
the  vest  of  the  reafan  was  reduced  to  vassalage,  the*county  of  £ait  retained 
ito  ancient  usagna  and  fiianchises.  The  people  of  this  fiivoured  region — 
a  hardy,  sea-faoring,  and  warlike  race — could  not  fidl  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  any  ooomqiasror  who  refused  to  conciliate  them.  It  was  a  cardinad 
point  of  poHc^^  therefore,  with  the  N<nsMm  dynasty  in  our  island,  to  buy 
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off  their  opposition  by  lavisliing  special  privileges  and  immunities  upon 
them.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  county,  as  indicated  by  the  motto 
"  Invida**  inscribed  on  its  arms,  that  it  was  never  subjugated.  When 
Duke  William  had  overthrown  King  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  received  the  Londoners  to  mercy,  he  marched  with  his  army  towards 
Dover  Castle,  thinking  to  bring  Kent  also  into  subjection.  But  Stigand, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Egelsine,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 
perceiving  the  danger,  assembled  the  countrymen  together,  laid  before 
them  the  intolerable  pride  of  the  invaders,  and  depicted  their  own 
miserable  condition  if  they  should  yield  to  them.  Wrought  upon  by  the 
stirring  appeals  of  these  brave  ecclesiastics,  the  common  people  rushed  to 
arms,  and  elected  the  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot  their  captains.  Each 
man  took  a  green  bough  and  bore  it  over  his  head ;  so  that  when  tiie 
Duke  appeared  he  was  amazed  at  the  spectacle,  at  first  thinking  it  most 
be  some  miraculous  wood  moving  towards  him.  Whether  this  latter 
circumstance — ^which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  well-known  incident  of 
the  comingof  *'BimamWoodtoI>unsinane,"  in  ''Macbeth'* — ^is  an  invention 
of  the  ancient  chronicler,  or  a  veritable  fact,  we  undertake  not  to  determine. 
However,  Lambarde,  the  historian  of  Kent,  proceeds  to  relate,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  invader  arrived  within  hearing,  the  men  of  Kent  threw  away  their 
boughs,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  displayed  their  weapons,  at  the 
same  time  despatching  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  with  this  communication  : 
— "  The  Commons  of  Kent,  most  noble  Duke,  are  ready  to  offer  *thee 
either  peace  or  war,  at  your  own  choice  and  election ; — ^peace,  with  their 
faithful  obedience,  if  thou  wilt  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties ; 
war,  and  that  most  deadly,  if  thou  deny  it  them."  When  William  had 
listened  to  this  spirited  message,  and  reflected  that  the  danger  of  a  refusal 
was  great,  while  the  thing  desired  of  hun  was  but  small,  he  prudenth^, 
though  not  altogether  willingly,  granted  their  request ;  by  which  means 
Dover  Castle  and  the  whole  county  submitted  to  his  rule.  Thus  the 
people  of  Kent,  alone  of  all  Englishmen,  obtained  the  perpetual  con- 
firmation of  their  accustomed  privileges.  Among  the  usages  thus 
continued  to  them  was  the  law  of  gavelkind,  or  the  division  of  landed 
estate  in  equal  portions  among  the  male  children  of  an  intestate  parent — a 
practice  which  survives  in  Kent  to  this  day. 

But,  to  return  ifrom  this  digression  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  the 
Cinque  Pwts.  To  Dover  belongs  the  pre-eminence  as  the  chief  of  the  Ports. 
As  the  chronicler  says,  "  Some  man  of  great  appearaunce  is  alwaies 
appointed  as  Captaine  and  Govemour.*'  The  strategical  importance  of 
Dover  Castle  has  already  been  hinted  at.  As  the  ancient  authority  already 
quoted  states,  "Both  the  safetie  and  daunger  of  the  whole  realme  consisted 
in  this  one  castell.'*  The  estimation  in  which  this  stronghold  stood  with 
foreign  powers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  King  Philip  of  France,  on 
learning  that  the  invading  force  under  his  son  the  Dauphin,  who  landed 
in  our  island  during  the  civil  troubles  of  King  John's  reign  and  obtained 
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possession  of  sondry  other  strong  places,  had  &iled  to  capture  Dover, 
waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  swore  by  St.  James's  arm  (his  accustomed 
oath)  that  he  had  not  yet  gained  a  single  foot  in  England.  It  was  not 
likely  that  Duke  William  would  overlook  the  advantages  of  such  a  fortress. 

The  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  all  the  Forts  has  from  remote  ages  been 
united  with  the  Constableship  of  Dover  Castle.  The  first  Warden 
was  John  de  Fienes,  a  relative  of  the  Conqueror,  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment by  gift  of  inheritance.  In  the  hands  of  this  doughty  chieftain  and 
his  family  the  trust  remained  for  many  years,  their  services  being  requited 
by  the  King  with  the  guerdon  of  171  Knights'  fees.  With  the  revenues  of 
these  estates  at  his  disposal,  the  Governor  was  enabled  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  eight  other  gallant  cavaliers,  who  were  bound  by  the  con- 
ditions of  their  tenure  to  build  or  repair  the  several  towers  of  the  fortress, 
and  garrison  them  with  their  own  military  tenants.  In  the  reign  of  John, 
the  Wardenship  was  filled  by  that  noble  Captain,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
combined  with  it  the  Earldom  of  Kent  and  the  dignity  of  Chief  Justice  oi 
all  England.  The  courage  and  constancy  displayed  by  this  warrior, 
statesman,  and  jurist,  during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  recreant  brother  of 
Coeur  de  Lion,  serving  as  they  did  to  rescue  the  country  fitom  the  imminent 
peril  of  foreign  servitude,  are  too  famous  in  our  "  little  island's  story"  to 
need  even  the  briefest  recapitulation  here.  The  charge  of  the  Forts, 
together  with  the  custody  of  Dover  Castle,  "  the  chief  mark  whereat  every 
man  directed  his  shot"  during  all  the  civil  convulsions  and  extern^ 
attacks  to  which  the  kingdom  was  for  centuries  after  the  Couquest  exposed, 
has  been  confided  to  the  most  distinguished  names  in  our  history.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  even  coveted  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  foremost 
among  whom  were  the  great  Frince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L),  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Bichard  III.),  and  Henry  YIII.  (then 
Frince  of  Wales).  The  ancient  roll  of  Lord  Wardens  also  comprises 
Hugh  leDespenser;  Beginald  Cobham;  Sir  Simon  Burley;  Humfrey,  Duke 
of  Buckingham;  Bichard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick;  Sir  Edward  Foynings ; 
and  Gkorge  Boleyn,  Viscount  Bocheford.  In  modem  days  the  post 
descended  in  succession  to  a  not  less  illustrious  line — ^including  Fitt, 
Wellington,  Dalhousie,  and  the  renowned  statesman  who  now  guides  the 
councils  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  principal  service  performed  by  the  associated  Forts,  in  return  for 
the  extensive  liberties  and  immunities  conferred  upon  them  in  times  when 
the  rest  of  the  nation  groaned  under  an  iron  despotism,  was  the  fitting-out 
and  manning  of  ships  for  the  transport  of  the  King's  armies  and  the 
defence  of  his  coasts.  The  frequent  wars  waged  in  France  by  our 
monarchs  of  the  Norman,  Flantagenet,  and  Lancaster  dynasties,  caused 
heavy  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Jurats  and  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Forts — appellations  equivalent  to  those  of  Aldermen  and  Freemen  in  other 
towns.  The  custom  was  for  the  Crown  to  issue  its  summons  to  the 
different  Forts  once  a  year,  if  necessary,  requiring  them  to  fpnish^heir 
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leflptetm  fMto  of  seamen  and  'yessds^  and  to  nudntam  them  at  ^tuix  ova 
TTJiirngp^  £(»  the  apaoe  of  fifteea  days.  If.  their  servioes  were  still  oallad  for 
albepthe  expiiatioai  of  thaiperiikU  tiia  additioiial  expease  of  wiages  and 
wiiiBlling.  ¥raB  defiayad  by  ike  State.  By  the  tenns  of  Edirari  the 
Siest's  charter  fifty-serea  ships  in  aH  had  thus  to  be  provided  for  the  JOng 
mesf  time  he  (vossed  the  sea,  eadi  vessel  to  httPe  tiventy-one  men  and 
<me  garckm,.  or  gromet,  on  board.  To  this  anra^  Dover  contiibntod 
tiren^/MHie  ships,  Hastings  twenty-one,  Sandmok  fire,  and  the  lener 
pcita  minor  coBtmgents  porqpoitionate  to  their  sesonroes.  While  the 
aggregate  muster  of  ships  was  57,  the  total  foDoe  of  seamea  waB 
"^497,  and  57  gaarcions.  Snoh  were  the  naw«l  amumuaits  on 
which  onr  early  ssi^eiaigns  rdiied  fi»r  idie  safbty  of  their  dominions.  Whea 
one  gaKes  at  the  oobssal  thrae^dsokers  of  ihe  iroi^okd  ''Wanior'*  of 
our  day,  he  little  thinks  of  thesmall  beginnings  from  which  these  gigantic 
and  ifl^prorved  instruments  of  warfare  htf^e  sprung.  What  an  amazing 
contrast  between  the  tiny  gaUeys:  of  the  Piamtageaets,  with  their  twonty- 
oae  men  and  cme  gTomet».and  tibe  huge  floating  oastles  which  uphold  the 
honour  of  our  flag  on  every  sea,  vkd  protect  the  intesssts  of  an  eai|nxe  on 
ishich  the  sun  never  sets  I 

A  contemptuous  smile  is  apt  to  steal  crver  the  coantenance  of  tiie 
student  as  he  reads  the  catalogue  of  the  Poit^  ships ;  bat  that  smile  will 
be  qpiokly  dissipated  by  the  inflection  that  the  day  of  small  things  was  aa 
indtisp^asable  stage  in  the  transition  to  our  preseoft  maritime  supremacy* 
How  rapidly  one  is  earned  back  through  the  long  procession  of  the 
centuiies  as  be  peruses  these  seemingly  mean  and  tnvial  reoerdsl  Tlie 
st^§endous  difference  between  the  pigmy  craft  which  Dover  or  Hastings 
sent  forth  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  leviathans  now  launched  frcaa  oar 
pubHc  and  private  dockyards,  is  the  measure  and  index  of  the  advances 
since  made  in  science  and  art.  Alas  1  thai  the  improvement  is  not  con- 
flned  to  the  paciflo  and  civilizing  arts  alone  1 

It  would  be  agrave  error  to  imagine  that  the  services  of  the  &etof  die 
Ports  were  limited  to  the  mere  conveyance  of  our  kings  and  their  armies 
beyond  sea.  They  fought  repeated  battles  with  the  enemy,  their  deeds 
being  always  daring,  often  brilliant,  and  sometimes — ii  the  truth  mast  be 
told — ^a  trifle  piratical.  On  one  memorable  occasion,  anticipating  the  order 
of  the  Sovereign,  they  made  war  unbidden  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to 
their  country.  The  stout  Hubert  de  Burgh,  already  mentiotted,  during 
his  eventful  Wardenship,  equipped  "forty  tall  ^ps,**  and  by  their  aid 
inflicted  a  heavy  discomflture  on  double  that  number  of  French  vessds. 
Some  seventy  years  later  the  fleet  of  the  PortSj  100  strong,  encounta»d  ia 
mid-channel  and  almost  totally  destroyed  a  f'rench  squadron  of  2M 
sail.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  again,  they  surprised  and  captured  l&O 
Prench  merchantmen.  When  the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  our  sh(Mre39 
the  Cinque  Ports  also  fltted  out  six  ships  of  larger  build,  with  a  conre^ 
sponding  number  of  pinnaces,  to  serve  sigainst  the  enemv;    and  the 
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awrineis  of  tbeee  Torodt,  being  of  conxse  w«ll  versed  in  all  the  intncadeB 
of  the  nsvigation  of  their  own  nairawt  seas,  succeeded  in  decoying  some  of 
the  hage  galleona  to  the  flataaod  banks  of  1^  Channel,  to  theiir  inevitable 
flbstriiction.. 

IVur  these  amd  similar  senrioes  our  Sbweigns  kvished  franchiaeaaiid 
lumoaiB  jxfoa  the  GiiK|ue  PortSi  Theur  oquresentatrres  in  Pariiamen^H^ 
ftr  mora  nnmevoaa  ihm  the  intrinsio  importance  of  their  oonstitnenciee 
dsBcnred — ^wsnt  bj^  the  designatiam  of  Banms,  and  th^  still  daim,  by 
mioisnt  eighty  thttdtstmetion  at  bcBEingthe  £aar  staves  of  the  oanopy  held 
«mer  the  head  of  our  monaichs  at  their  aaianation»  as  well  as  to  dine  at 
tins  Tqppennost  table  of  the  gnat  Hal,,  on  the  Sovereign's  right  band. 
She  ficetmen  mere  also  exomptad  finm  pajnnent  of  all  ta^  pnses^ 
•  mad^  other  bundeosi.  I^ieir  heii»  reliewl  from  all  wardship  of  body,  aad 
tiiemaelves  mada  pleadable  in  any  OMue  or  suit  in  their  own  loed 
courts  only. 

From  avaziBty  of  oauses^  these  Posts  hove  kmg  lost  their  ancient  pre- 
oninence,  and  thcar  institutions  hmve  either  wholly  lapsed  or  degenesated 
into  the  emptiesi  of  fbnns^.     Tbe  silent  opemtions  of  Nakue  and  the 
MN^ges    of  Tfans  have    oetnlrined  with  iAm  rcfermmg   ha&d    of  the 
Legiskture  to  iob<  them^  of  their  fDimer  gieatness  and  s^ndoun     The 
tfeoy  in  tfasiir  vieinity,  has  receded  ieaai  its  sooient  landmaska,  and  tiie 
li»i<eiis  of  fi;^,  Saadwiehy  Bomney,  and  others  of  the  associated  towns, 
ore  now  &.tkeat  lelt  h%h  asd  dry  in^ore,  or  are  accessible  only  to  the 
malleBt  ooasten.    The  establishmeaEt  of  a  peimanent  National  Nofjf— 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  TIL,  and  gfadually  developed  by  succeeding 
Bwnarchs  (and  notably  by  the  ill-starred  Charier  I.,  whose  quarrels  wttii 
U»  Podiaments,  as  is.  well  known,  originated  in  the  dispute  about  "  i^ 
money"  in  which  Biampden  was  so  conspicuous) — superseded  l^e  spedol 
service  long  rendered  exdnsively  by  <^ese  Ports*    The  disuse  of  tbsit/^^^ 
service,  and  1^  equal  apportiooment  of  the  burden  of  madntaiBing  oW^  y 
annaments  over  the  whole  kingdom,  justified  and  even  necessitated  iie^'  ^  " 
withdrawal  of  their  anomalous  and  ezoeptional  privileges.     Like  maii/.^  j  *:} 
eiher  interesting  relics  of  the  past,  the  fleets  of  the  Ports — ^the  infant  gerfc^ :  '  i': 
s€  our  modem  navy — having  serred  their  day  and  generation,  have  give\*.  •  -«•' 
pkee  to  a  new  and  better  order  of  things,  and  succumbed  to  the  great  law 
of  Progress.     The  recent  attempt  to  revive  their  ancient  ceremoniak 
and  pageantiy  on  the  oeoasion  of  the  installaiMn  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
^>ite  of  the  fervid  enthusioBm  of  the  portsmen  and  the  immense  popularity 
and  renown  of  ^e  hero  of  the  ovation,  was  a  sad  though  spkndid  Mure. 
The  mock  Court  of  Shipway  was,  indeed,  oonvened  and  presided  over  by 
his  Lordship,  sunrounded  by  *^the  best  and  most  discreet  mayors,  bailifis, 
jofats,  and  combaroos ;"  the  Sisnesehal  did  his  utmost  to  impart  solemnity 
and  interest  to  the  occasion — ^the  uphoktery,  arcbseology,  and  general 
paraphernalia  of  the  whole  affair  were,  indeed,  perfect ;  but  one  thing  was 
painfully  wanting — reality.     It  k  ea^  to  sneer  at  a  odd,  unromantic,  and 
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utilitarian  age;  but  when  the  Tital  bveath  of  ancient  institutions  has 
irrevocably  left  them,  and  they  can  no  longer  be  of  essential  service  to  a 
nation,  it  is  mere  puerile  sentimentalism  to  seek  to  galvanize  them  into  a 
transient  life.  It  is  not  by  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show 
that  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ports  is  to  be  revived.  Their  inhabitants 
must  be  content  with  the  rem^nbrance  of  the  great  part  they  have  played 
in  the  national  history,  and  rest  in  the  calm  consciousness  that  their 
annals  will  be  objects  of  undying  interest.  It  was  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  farce  of  swearing  in  the  new  Lord  Warden  was  dispensed  with  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  investiture.  The  administration  of  the  stereotyped 
oath,  binding  the  Warden  elect  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  spedal 
immunities  and  rights  of  the  Ports,  when  both  have  no  longer  any  actual 
existence,  would  have  been  carrying  the  well-meant  joke  a  great  deal  too  • 
fiu* ;  and  we  have  to  thank  the  noble  Premier's  good  taste  for  sparing  us 
that  shocking  piece  of  profanity. 

Folkestone  is  a  "  Hmb  "  of  Dover,  by  which  in  former  times  it  was 
held  in  a  state  of  dependence,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  and  vexation  of  the 
lieges.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  irritating  thraldom  great 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  once  existed  between  the  two  towns,  and 
even  yet  a  lingering  feeling  of  soreness  on  both  sides  testifies  to  their 
ancient  feuds.  The  Doverians,  themselves  but  laggards  in  the  general 
march  of  improvement,  used  to  look  down  in  scorn  upon  the  benighted 
and  backward  condition  of  the  primitive  race  in  corporate  subjection  to 
them.  Indeed,  the  Polkestoner  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  by-wprd  for 
unsophisticated  innocence,  if  not  blank  stupidity,  all  over  the  county. 
Every  conceivable  absurdity  that  could  bring  ridicule  or  contempt  upon 
men  was  laid  at  his  door.  The  Dover  people  gave  their  Folkestone 
neighbours  the  nickname  of  "  Turks,"  on  account  of  their  alleged  rude- 
ness or  barbarism ;  while  the  Folkestoners,  again,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
flung  at  the  heads  of  their  overweening  persecutors  the  sobriquet  of 
**  Sharks,"  in  token  of  the  notorious  ''  ravine  and  extortion  "  practised  by 
the  Dover  boatmen,  inn-keepers,  and  lodginghouse-keepers  npon  the 
unhappy  traveller  who  patronized  the  shortest  sea-route  to  or  from  the 
Continent.  All  sorts  of  curious  stories  are  still  told  to  illustrate  the 
perfect  guilelessness  and  crass  ignorance  of  the  ancient  Folkestoners. 
Most  of  these  tales  are,  of  course,  mere  fictions  and  pleasant  conceits  of 
their  enemies.  The  amusing  ballad  of  the  *'  Folkestone  Fiery  SerpetU  " 
humorously  recounts  how  the  sagest  municipal  functionaries  of  the  place, 
startled  by  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a  fine  large  peacock — a  ffettus  never 
before  seen  within  their  borders — ^took  counsel  together,  before  sallying 
forth  to  encounter  it,  as  to  how  they  could  best  capture  or  slay  the 
terrible  monster,  which  could  not  have  struck  greater  terror  into  their 
hearts  if  it  had  been 

"  Gorgon,  or  hydra,  or  chimera  ^re." 

This  simple-minded,  8tay-at-h<Mne  race,  were  afflicted  with  juone  of 
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your  modem  fltrore  for  travel.  Any  adyenturoos  member  of  their  body 
who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  of  fifteen  miles  to  Canterbury  was  ever  after- 
wards looked  upon  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in  the 
local  vocabulary  was  dubbed  "a  foreigner/'  by  reason  of  his  distant 
peregrinations.  The  same  incurious  people  are  said  on  one  occasion, 
when  threatened  with  a  visitation  of  small-pox,  to  have  spread  their 
fiahing-nets  over  the  town  to  keep  out  the  malady — or  at  all  events  enable 
them  to  catch  it,  and  then  drown  it  in  the  sea.  Again,  a  parochial 
condave,  after  grave  debate,  once  issued  a  solemn  order  for  having  the 
parish  church  '*  white-washed  blue,"  and  then  removed  to  a  better  site 
by  pushing  it  sideways  with  men's  shoulders.  But  there  is  no  end  of  the 
ridiculous  stories  which  have  been  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
Folkestoners — a  plain  and  honest  people,  like  most  other  Kentish  men,  albeit 
not  over-"  bright"  in  intellect;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  they  should 
have  been  speciaUy  singled  out  to  be  the  butt  of  the  local  satirists.  The 
malignant  ingenuity  with  which  they  have  been  assailed  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  a  witling,  centuries  ago,  discovered  that  the  letters  of 
which  tiie  word  Folkestone  is  composed  will,  when  transposed,  form  the 
anagram  of  "  Kent  fools."  Tears  have  since  then  rolled  on ;  Time — the 
Avenger — bids  &ir  to  turn  the  laugh  against  the  scoffing  rivals  of  the 
erst-despised  township.  The  vast  changes  incident  to  the  introduction  of 
raQways  and  steamboats  have  opened  a  new  era  for  Folkestone,  both  in 
regard  to  its  material  prosperity  and  the  awakening  of  its  dormant 
intelligence.  As  if  by  the  magical  influence  of  some  potent  talisman  the 
little,  miserable,  squalid  fishing-village  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
thriving,  bustling  port,  with  handsome  new  streets,  villas,  hotels,  and 
marine  terraces  springing  up  in  every  direction,  and  giving  promise  of 
still  greater  developments  of  wealth  and  splendour.  Folkestone  has  long 
escaped  from  its  subserviency  to  Dover,  to  which  it  now  owes  scarcely  a 
nominal  fealty. 

The  Cinque  Ports,  in  their  collective  capacity,  formerly  exercised  a 
superiority  over  the  people  of  Yarmouth,  which  gave  rise  to  perpetual 
bickerings  and  litigation  between  their  authorities  and  those  of  that  town. 
This  jurisdiction  the  Cinque  Forts  enjoyed  in  connection  with  the  herring 
fishery  off  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  they  sent  their  representatives  to  the 
municipal  councils  of  Yarmouth  to  watch  over  their  interests  in  that 
lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  ascendancy  of  the  portsmen  was  felt  to  be 
peculiarly  irksome  by  the  bloater-curers  of  Yarmouth,  who,  to  their  great 
relief,  were  ultimately  released  from  the  galling  yoke. 

But,  quitting  these  reminiscences,  let  us  hasten  to  notice  that  the 
office  of  Lord  Warden,  as  already  indicated,  has,  like  everything  else  per- 
taining to  the  Forts,  been  so  much  shorn  of  its  pristine  power  and  dignity 
as  to  be  but  the  faintest  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Yet,  though  in  great 
measure  but  a  thing  of  tradition,  a  certain  halo  and  prestige  still  ding  to 
an  office  which  has  been  held  by  so  glorious  a  bead-roll  of  British  worthily. 
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On  tlie  oceuiTuioe  of  the  last  yenmscj  by  tie  Hirwutoi  death  of  Hat 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  the  appaankment  was  oiiiy  aavedi  &*  it  ymm  hj  a 
hair,  from  extindnon.  There  are  no  eaokanaita  now  attaahed  to  tho  pasi; 
for  the  perqaisites>of  flotsam^  jetesm,  la^n,  aad  all  mamiar  of  wredsage 
neoyered  from  the  sea  within  the  ancient  jmiadiotion,  ean  hardly  be 
digged  with  the  name  of  emdoment^  ahhoiigh  the  paltry  posaible  pniit 
Stom  this  sooroe  inrcdved  the  neoeaaity  of  Lonl  PalmecstDn's  "Jwitwr^ail 
to  Tiverton,  aoooiding  tothe  old  constitational  role  mqiiiring  MembcEa  of 
Parliament  to  offer  themariires  to  their  oonadkients  for  v»4leatuitt  ooi 
aooepting  any  paid  offioe  under  the  Grown*  The  only  adfsntage  etlMr 
than  honorary  incident  to  the  office,  faaaidea  the  somewhat  jayatorioaa 
laaifs  and  strays  akeady  ennmerated,  is  t^  right  to  Wdowr  Caada  aa  a 
marine  residence,  for  which  purpose  that  fotsBas,  fixim^ts  dtdigfttflil 
Situation,  commanding  a  splendid  panorama  of  tiie  Downa,  is  eartakil^ 
admirably  adapted.  The  Lord  Warden  is  also  Adnnral  of  the  CiKqae 
Forts,  as  well  as  Constable  and  Gbvemor  of  Dover  Caatb*— te  oentsa  ef 
his  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The  tenmeof  his  affica>iaiir  lifis,or,  aathe 
eonstitutiooal  lawyers  phrase  it,  ''  qmamtfin  m  bmm  ^emtrii*'  He  fonamA§ 
eieroiaed  functions  ahnoat  co-extensire  with  those  of  tbrpiesent  Secietaqr 
of  State  fior  War;  and  eyen  now,  the  paeaar^fcife  rufe  which  sequiiies  him 
to  be  a  Privy  Co&nciilor  is  adheisd  to^  He  ia  nominated  by  tiie  Groanv 
ia  virtue  of  Letters  Patent,  and  his  appoimtmeoEt  has  to  beiatificd  bjF  the 
oombaions  of  the  Ports*  So  high  wne  the  libeotiea  of  the  portsmeoa 
Mgaided  in  their  palmy  days,  when  almost  ^  ^diote  defence  of*  theiedha 
depended  upon  their  valour,  that  tlwir  will  was  conaolted  in  tiie  dioiee  of 
Ikor  chie^  who  could  not  be  thmat  mJmkf  volimin  upon  them*.  Tkt 
form  observed  at  the  late  inatalhotion  bon  e^eaoe  of  the  indepeadanca  ef 
the  Ports  in  this  particular.  Lord  Paimenton,  nhsa  his  Conit  had  beea 
duly  constituted,  announced  that  he  had  been  designatod  by  her  gnoioaB 
Majesty  for  the  vacant  office,  in  proof  whereof  he  directed  the  Eoyal  Paben^ 
in  his  favour  to  he  read  by  the  Seneschal.  This  having  been  done,  the 
ICaycv  of  Hythe,  in  hiB  capacity  of  SpeaJcer  of  the  Ports  for  the  year— a 
post  which  falk  by  annual  rotation  to  the  chief  magiatnto  of  eadi  of  the 
group  ill  turn — interposed  to  request  the  Crownis  nominee  to  accept  itt 
vacancy.  His-  Lord^ip  then  officially  declared  that  he  undeitook  tbe 
tfust  committod  to  him  under  this  double  sanctien*  Until  witfaiiL  a 
recent  date  the  duties  to  be  performed  were  analogous  to,  but  more  eom^ 
piehensive  than,  those  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  County  and  a  Sheoriff 
combined.  Being  Eataming  Office  for  all  the  Ports,  the  Wardea,  dowm 
to  the  period  of  the  Bevohition  of  1688,  claimed  the  right  of  ''recom- 
mending ** — a  mild,  euphemism  for  virtually  returning — one,  and  soatia^ 
times  both,  of  the  Members  srat  to  Paiiiament  by  eadi  of  the  Porta.  Am 
early  Act  of  William  and  Mary  was  levelled  agaiast  this  usurpation,  whiohb 
however,  in  the  end  only  resulted  in  practioaliy  tmnslernngthe  illegitimate 
influence,  previoudy  exexoised  at  deetions  by  the  LordJYaiden,  to  t^ 
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TMasnry.  In  laler  ianes,  the  deeoondants  of  the  aadent  portsmen  liad 
sadly  degenerated  from  the  free  aad  manly  spiiit  of  their  foreiafhen. 
Their  peculiar  ficuuthises  heoame  lettneted  to  a  ^ery  doee  body,  whioh,  as 
too  eommonly  luq)peHe  in  eudi  cases,  proe^tnted  its  pmileges  io  Ao 
heseat  'porpeses.  Oomiption,  servility,  and  every  other  species  of  poKiieaft 
lAnae,  insidiovriy  erept  into  the  whole  system,  and  eflTectnally  sapped  the 
poor  modioom  of  strength  which  other  causes  of  decay  left  remaining  m 
it.  Poverty,  with  its  attendant  aptitude  to  slavish  siibmiseicm,  was  n 
recognized  qualification  fbradmiesion  to  tl»  venal  and  dependent  easte 
wliich,  by  a  glaring  sokoism,  vstained  the  name  of  ^'freemen."  This 
se-o^ed  '''freedom  "  was  aWays  regarded  by  its  possessoie  as  a  pas^ort 
and  eteppiug-stoae  to  a  Government  mtnaUon  of  some  sort.  At  each  of 
file  Cinque  Porte  iheie  used  to  be  a  krge  Cmtom-house  establishment, 
eranpiising,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  servants  and  letainers,  five  or  six 
riding^ffieeFsand  a  Cnstom-hotMe  boat,  "the  crew  of  which," it  is eaid, 
*^thQi^h  rarely  sa^vs,  were  alwajF*  freemen."  "  At  three  or  four  of  tiie 
towns,'*  the  eame  authenty  adds,  *^  were  stationed  Oostom^houee  euttets, 
— -nomimlly,  to  cniise  age^ast  smnggkw,  bat,  rea^,  to  make  provision 
for  tiie  ^mids  of  the  Ifiaister,  the  whole  body  of  tlkeir  officen  being 
'fireaDwn'"~  apparently  a  ^rnonyme  for  place-hunters.  The  enperior 
offieen,  aceordingtto  the  amount  of  their  salaiies,  whk^  were  eemdmble, 
bad  a  train  of  twoor  three  of  the  lower  class  of  freenaen  quartered  on 
tiiem,  whoieeeived  the  ironioal  but  sigaifieant  name  of  "iridefs."  It  was 
also  a  common  praotiee  to  bind  the  lower  cibss  of  -freemen  to  good 
beiamoar,  in  a  politieal  sense,  by  small  loans  of  money  on  bond,  Which, 
as  long  as  th^  ooadacted  thenwekes  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  superiors, 
ware  never  demanded  sback;  but  which,  ^if  they  proved  refractory,  were 
oueted  with  the  utaioft  rigour.*'  The  electoral  iniquities  of  the  Ports  had 
laa^ed  -theur  height  Aivhen  the  floodgates  ^of  reform  were  let  loose  upon 
tfiem  by  JSarl  JtusseU's  Bill  of  1 882.  Bdmdules  A  and  B  of  that;ineasafe 
ako  eut  down  tfae-parliamantaxy  represenMion  of  tiie  Ports* within  limits 
•amBensorate  with  Iheir  liltcied  position.  The  Mimicipal  CorporatioB 
Act  of  1&85,  likewise,  wotked  a  sweeping  dunge  in  their  muaidpffl 
institutions,  aboHriiing  theor  power  to  try  capital  offences  committed  withxa 
ikeia  ownboundanas^and  generally  assimiktinf^  their  otgaaization  to  that 
oi  Hbe  other  bansoghsiof  the  kingdom. 

The  Supreme  ^Coort  of  the  Ports  was  the  ancient  Comrt  of  Shipaa^, 
already  alhided  to.  Hare,  nnder  fht  presideney  of  the  Lord  Warden  and 
in  ihcrpresenoeof  deputias  fisnn  ail  the  townflycases  of  treason,  seditidn^ 
acnBteifeitiag  the  Kbig's  coin  orfsaal,  ihe  eonoeahaent  of  treasure  found* 
basidas  appeals  from  the  minor  ttnknmab,  ware  -^ned.  Here,  too,  tl» 
Lard  Wai^Bns  were  duly  indaoted ;  bat  i^e  ooriginal  Ckmxt  has  :befln  so 
long  obsolete  that  there  exists  some  uncertainty  even  as  to  its  site.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  Shipway  Cross,  whence  its  name  is  derived 
— a  place   somewhere  between  Westenhanger  and  Hythe,  and  chosen 
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because  of  its  centrality,  being  about  equi-distant  from  Hastiiigs,  at  the  one 
extremity  of  the  quasi-palatinate,  and  Sandwich  at  the  other.  The 
ceremony  of  investiture  took  place  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Heniy  II., 
but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bredenstone  Hill,  near  Dover,  where 
it  was  last  performed  about  a  century  ago.  The  Bredenstone,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  Boman  pharos,  or  light- 
house, which  once  crowned  the  western  heights  of  Dover,  exactly  as  the 
existing  pharos,  traced  by  antiquaries  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  still  crowns  the  eastern  heights. 

Until  within  the  last  decade  the  Lord  Wardens  had  the  custody  of 
insolvent  debtors,  for  whom  there  was  a  priscm,  kept  by  an  officer  called 
a  *'  Bodar,"  within  the  walls  of  Dover  Castle.  An  Admiralty  jurisdicdoiL 
still  remains  to  him,  extending  from  the  shore-beaoon  on  the  coast  of 
Essex,  to  the  red  cliffs  by  Seaford,  in  Sussex ;  but  the  attributes  of  this 
Court  have  dwindled  to  infinitesimal  proportions.  As  recent  as  the 
Wardenship  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  Court  of  Lodemanage  (a 
term  derived  from  the  old  English  word  <*  lodeman,"  leadman  or  steers,) 
tat  periodically  to  license  and  regulate  Channel  pilots.  A  late  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  however,  handing  over  the  Cinque  Ports  pilots  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Trinity  Board,  stripped  the  "  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  " 
and  his  official  successors  of  this  part  of  their  functions  also.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Warden  is  still  the  head  of  all  the  Volunteer 
corps  of  the  Ports,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  real  or  substantial  frmctions 
remain  for  the  present  occupant  of  an  office  older  than  the  Conquest. 

Of  the  Minor  Courts  the  only  two  whidi  still  survive  are  **  The  Broths- 
hood  "  and  "  Guestling."      Their  duties  are  merely  nominal. 

The  most  important  immunity  yet  left  to  the  portsmen  is  their  exonp- 
•tion  from  service  in  the  militia.  They  are,  however,  animated  by  enough 
of  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  not  to  have  shrunk  from  voluntarilj 
enrolling  themselves  in  that  magnificent  patriotic  force  which,  by  "a 
sagacious  instinct,"  so  lately  sprang  into  existence  throughout  the  loigth 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Their  contingent  to  this  noble,  unbought, 
defensive  organization,  though  worthy  of  them,  may  still  be  made,  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  more  commensurate  with  the  renown  of  the  hardy 
soldiers  and  seamen  whose  achievements  we  have  passed  in  rapid  review 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  ages.  Let  the  present  successors  of  theae 
brave  and  daring  men  still  emulate  the  glory  and  the  prowess  of  their  sires. 
Equal  their  fame  in  the  hour  of  need  they  yet  may — eclipse  it  they  can 
not.  Despite  the  revolutions  of  ages,  nature  and  their  own  white  cliffs 
still  place  them  in  the  van  of  their  country's  battle.  Should  our  sea-girt 
isle  unhappily  be  ever  again  menaced  by  a  haughty  foe,  against  the 
portsmen  must  ocmie  the  &rst  burst  of  the  war-storm.  May  neither  thej 
nor  any  other  Anglo-Saxon  be  found  wanting  in  England's  extremity  I 
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ISABELL  CAER 

A    SCOTTISH      STOET    IN     TWO    PARTS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **MABGABBT  MAITLANI),''  fta  &c. 

Pabt  n. — Chap.  I. 

The  three  days  passed  in  an  agony  of  deHberaiion  and  self-connsel.  Bell 
had  no  friend  to  go  to  for  advice.  The  only  woman  near  at  hand  whom 
she  conld  have  consulted  was  Marget,  whose  perplexed  advices  would  have 
thrown  little  light  on  the  subject ;  and  Bell,  the  only  child  of  her  mother, 
had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  depend  on  that  sole  and  closest 
counsellor  to  be  able  to  turn  to  other  aids  when  she  was  no  longer  at 
hand.  Though  a  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  Cans, 
the  household  of  Whinnyrig  had  no  relatives  nearer  tlum  distant  cousins, 
and  Andrew  Cair  was  too  ungenial  and  self-willed  a  man  to  have  kept  up 
any  warm  degree  of  friendship  with  the  scattered  branches  of  his  race. 
Bdi  was  alone  in  the  kindly  countryside,  though  every  "  neighbour"  at 
kirk  and  market  knew  her,  and  hailed  with  friendly  greetings  the  mother- 
less young  woman.  She  had  to  take  counsel  of  her  own  heart  as  she 
went,  active  but  silent — ^her  presrace  no  longer  betraying  itself,  as  it  once 
did,  in  involuntary  unconscious  songs  and  laughter — about  the  little  farm- 
yard. She  attended  to  "  the  beasts"  and  the  house,  made  her  fi&ther's 
dinner,  and  '*  suppered"  her  cows,  and  darned  her  stockings,  with  an 
adie  in  her  heart  and  a  throb  of  painful  thought  in  her  mind.  Pondering 
orer  and  over  again,  no  light  came  over  that  dark  matter.  Bell's 
character  was  not  without  a  capacity  of  sacrifice ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  sacrifice  her  honest  heart  and  true  love  to  her  fatiier's  arbitrary 
mandate.  That  was  simply  impossible  to  the  straightforward  imagination  of 
the  country  girl.  Willie  might  be  forgetful — ^might  be  dead ;  she  might 
never  so  much  as  hear  his  name  again ;  but  the  casuistry  of  a  romantic 
contract,  by  which  a  bride  of  higher  education  and  more  refined  habits  of 
thought  might  have  been  beguiled — ^the  idea  of  confiding  to  her  future 
husband  the  fact  that  she  had  no  heart  to  give  him,  or  of  resigning  herself 
to  his  love  for  her  father's  sake,  was  out  of  the  question  to  her  plain, 
simple  understanding.  Jamie  Lowther  would  have  comprehended  no  such 
compact — Jamie  Lowther,  indifferent  to  any  refinement  of  affection,  yet 
bitterly  jealous  of  preference,  would  under  such  circumstances  have 
savagely  married,  loved,  hated  and  cursed  her,  with  a  sullen  oonsdous- 
ness  of  injury  amid  his  selfish  passion ;  and  Bell  would  have  felt  herself 
no  delicate  martyr,  but  a  peijured  soul— a  woman  self-soiled  and  desecrated. 
Such  was  the^plain  aspect  matters  took  to  her  unsophisticated  mind.  To 
adopt  this  revolting  expedient  never  once  occurred  to  her.  Nothing,  not 
even  filial  duty,  could  exc^  or  justify  such  a  falsehood.  Bell's  thoughts 
indeed  could  scarcely  be  called  deliberations.  She  pondered  painfoDy 
what  she  should  do  in  the  event  of  being  turned  from  her  father's  door. 
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She  never  even  accepted  aa  (possible  .the  idea  that  she  might  change  her 
mind  in  respect  to  her  unwelcome  lover,  or  be  induced  to  many  one  man 
while  her  heart  was  occupied  with  another.  That  piece  of  wrong-doyug, 
so  often  justified  and  called  by  dainty  names,  was  inconceivable  uid 
impossible  to  Bell. 

But  the  three  days  passed,  and  Andrew  Can*  still  asked  no  move 
qnflstioQB  of  his  dangfator.  lUitj  iaok  their  mtals  toother  witii  wy 
litde  con;versaiioiL  Siaqile  dametiic  rofercncei  low  aad  then,  OQn»- 
simioations  a^owt  iiie  milk  aad  butter,  aenrod  m  a  tiiraad  of  huutt 
interoovse  to  maloe  iheir  life  tolocBble ;  bntoamroBatHm,  whi^  is  ahnya 
aont  in  their  elaas,  was  nent  lo  unknown,  eacoqit  in  momeitB  of  passin 
or  ehffated  feeling,  in  the  sflettt^honai  of  tiie  Dnmfciaaahin  fanner.  Tha 
peculiarity,  the  result  in  the  praent  aa  in  many  othcar  jcasaa  of  a  hi^^ 
toae  of  mind  tiian  uaoal,  and  a  Swtidious  leatrve  in  I3ie  eippaastontif 
8sntime&t  which  is  dmost  ptenliar  to  Ike  Scotch (diancte,  made  it.mfiiD 
diffixsok  to  enter  upon  8ala(jecta  of  interest  beyoad  ihe  evoqr'Hlay  zovtiBfi, 
wad  was  an  absolute  protcetion  to  Beil  in  her  kmaliBeas.  She  knew,  ani 
her  Inyter  knew,  that  whon  tiiat  matte  was  returned  to  .and  ^  ioe  onoo  . 
hmkcQ,  -the  very  exeess  of  merve  ia  both  their  minds  wonild  ovorthoMr 
aH  ordinary  boondaries,  and  no  oompionBae  he  poaaittls.  And  perhaf* 
the  old  man,  when  ha  had  onoe  eaqucoaaad  wjut  was  in  Ms  mind,  was  gkA 
loieam  the  matter,  andsuffisrtime  to.woric  what  persnaaioaorfone  nugki 
md  aawnnplish  At  all  avenka^  he  did  sot  hdA  to  his  woid  so  fiw  aa  thia 
ISBit  of  time  was  eonoenad.  The  nii^eat  wia  iMoAy  dropped,  tiio«^ 
lorer  forgotten.  Both  wok  umluatenliy  aware  ihat.iiekher  had  diangad* 
mA  tiiai  when  tbe  inovitabte^Mimfinteama  a  final.atniggle  moat  enane^;-*- 
bnt,  with  some  toveh  of  nataal  fraling  or  teodemass  umaoal  to  im 
chanuitar,  Andrew  Oair  dafiamd  thai  hour.  He  aat  in  his  arm^char 
wikhin  tho  glow  of  tlie  sod  peat-fire  throng^  the  long  summer  evoui^^s— 
aat-  and  talked  sbwly  at  intanrals  mbk  Jamas  Lowther,  who  fiKqneated 
tiie  plaoe  almost  as  segohrly  aa  tiie  evsniag  came,  and  whom  Bell,  eeatod 
by  Ae  window,  mending  or  JBaldag,  with  the  dark  most  gkaming  bofaifir 
hflr  into  the  wistful  diatanee,  and  all  the  changing  i^oiies  of  tba 
anrnme^^veaing  sky  above,  steadiiy  refiiaad  to  inotiee.  Th^  weie  m 
singular  gronp^  all  self-concentrated  and  individoaliaed  by  the  wondecfid 
maerva  .which  envdoped  them,  and  by  Ae  jpassiona  whieKky  hidden,  yoi 
Bot  impansptSrte,  behind  that  veil.  Of  tiie  tinecBeUsii&rsdnBbost,  imtfas 
tadioBB  and  gaUiag  natniot  to  whidi  dke  was  avlyeolad.  The  miy 
lifaoify  ci  hat  feminine  percsptioBS  told  agahutt  bar  in  onstrMt  with  the 
stearittar  parsirtenee  of  her  eompaniona.  She  waaieady  to  have  flung  up  rher 
wtapoas  and  fled  from  the  field  .with  wcmianish  imp^ience,  while  thegr 
stood  obstinately  to  their  point,  scMure^^  ovarcoming  her.  In  the  ailraes 
of  ihe  k>B(iely  room.all  veddeaed  with.the  glow  i^  the  peat^fire,  yet  witk 
the  aalm,  eool  evening  light  ecMaiog  sweetly  la  thteu^  tiie  uaeurtaiaed 
wmdow,  a  elese  observer  mi^^t  have  heard,  through  thetediaas  drc^^iiag 
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UUk,  the  loud  heart-beats  of  the  humble  heroine,  whose  fismale  temper 
and  constancy  were  being  tried  to  de^iemtion,  and  to  whom  the  veory 
presence  of  this  lov^,  not  to  speak  of  his  lowering,  fiery  looks  of  loi^e  and 
resentment,  was  intolerable.  But  Bell  could  not  help  herself — could  not 
nin  awajy  as  her  impulse  w«s,  from  that  stake.  The  want  of  "  a  womaA- 
bodj  about  the  house  "  had  made  itself  pathetically  apparent  to  Bdl  in 
various  ways  since  her  return.  Her  homely  practical  eyes  saw,  as  clearly 
as  if  but  cattle  and  housewifery  had  been  before  them,  that  the  lonely 
household  could  not  go  on  long  under  the  old  man's  stem  but  failing 
ewoy,  and  that  his  speculations  and  his  parsimonies  had  become  alike 
wayward  and  uncertain,  and  would  soon  wear  out,  if  they  had  not  alzea^ 
worn  out,  the  dender  substance  painfully  gathered  through  a  toiling 
fi^etime,  which  Bdl  did  not  contemplate  with  the  eyes  of  a  possible 
heiress  but  with  the  more  keen  and  painful  gaze  of  a  poor  man's  dinighter, 
anxiously  concerned  lest  thwe  should  not  always  be  enough  to  satisfy  all 
elaims.  This  new  fear,  first  suggested  by  Marget  Brown,  reijected,  re- 
considered, trembled  over  for  many  an  hour  sinoe,  added  an  additional 
pang  of  pain  and  uncertainty  to  all  Bell's  embarrassmeiits.  ^e  watched 
the  tone  of  James  Lowth^s  address  to  her  father — ^the  manner  of  Andrew 
Oorr's  response.  Dread  pictures  of  dismal  rural  banknqitqy  arose  upon 
her  troubled  mind.  She  would  not  lesive  the  old  man,  whatever  she  ndi^ 
miffer.  So  she  sat,  agitated  but  silent,  often  ronsed  to  the  wildest  imp^ 
tienee,  yet  always  restraining  hersetf-^-perceiving  with  intolerable  in^- 
nation  and  offence  that  her  suitor  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  look  upon 
her  with  a  certain  satisfied  glance  of  ownership,  and  that  both  her  fadier 
and  he  w^re  confident  in  their  power  of  overooming  her  opposition.  She 
perceived  all  this,  and  did  not  take  it  meekly,  patience  not  being  a  pro- 
minent quality  in  this  yonng  woman's  diameter;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  her  heart  and  strength  rallied  to  the  struggle  wMi 
a  certain  rising  flush  of  resistance  and  pngnaeity.  She  retres^  into 
dreams  and  visions,  as  she  sat  by  the  dear  wistful  window,  with  all  Uie 
efTcning  light  glimmering  and  changing  ontside^--not  visions  such  as  she 
had  once  indulged  in,  of  the  absent  sailor  coming,  indignant  in  all  the 
IfHce  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  dear  his  reputation  and  claim  his  bride. 
Sneh  dreams  had  long  proved  themsdves  vain.  Bdl  dosed  her  lips  tight 
when  Willie's  never-spoken  name  came  to  them  inyolnntarily  in  irrestrainable 
appeals  from  her  h^nrt,  and  turned  aside  to  cogitate  painful  plans  of 
lK>usehold  thrift  and  labour,  of  butter-making,  ajod  all  the  uses  of  the 
**  milkness,"  which  had  not  been  put  to  foil  profit  in  past  days.  If  her 
father  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  Jamie  Lowther,  what  a  triumph  to  set 
him  clear  of  those  toils,  and  restore  that  independence  which  was  life  and 
breath  to  the  stem  dd  man !  With  a  certain  stem  satisfaction,  which 
proved  her  share  in  her  father's  temper.  Bell  betook  herself  to  labour 
through  the  day  and  pkns  by  night.  They  might  turn  her  evening  rest 
into  a  spedes  of  torture  for  her  high  spirit  and  lively  temper — they  might 
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take  what  little  comfort  tliere  was  in  it  out  of  ber  toilsome  comrageoos 
life,  but  they  could  neither  overcome  Bell's  resolution  nor  drive  her  from 
her  post.  In  this  indomitable  spirit  she  hardened  herself  against  the 
perpetual  persecution;  and  it  was  thus,  in  an  activity  that  admitted  little 
leisure,  and  with  a  firmness  which  knew  no  wavering,  that  the  summer 
passed  away. 

Chapter  II. 

''The  auld  man's  wed  eneuch,''  said  James  Lowther,  in  his  deep 
voice,  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  up  from  under  his  heavy 

eyebrows.   "  He's Weel,  he's  your  faither,  BeU.  Maist  women  would 

gie  a  man  a  blink  of  kindness  for  pleasuring  their  kin — ^but  th^e's  nae 
pleasing  you.  I  dinna  gang  a'  the  gate  to  Whinnyrig,  night  after  night, 
for  a  twa-handed  crack  wi'  Andrew  Carr.  A'  the  parish  kens  that,  if  you 
dinna ;  and  if  I  am  never  to  get  word  or  look  o'  you " 

''  Ye  never  shall,  and  that  ye  ken — ^mair  than  what's  ceevil,"  cried  Bell, 
the  words  bursting  from  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

''  Ceevil !"  cried  the  baffled  lover,  with  a  muttered  oath  :  "  if  I  sought 
ceevility  I  could  gang  other  pkces ;  there's  leddies  in  this  countryside, 
though  ye  mayna  think  it,  that  wouldna  object  to  Broomlees — but  a  man 
canna  resist  his  fortune.  It's  you  I  want,  though  you're  but  a  servant 
lass,  and  your  faither  a  ruined  man — and  it's  you  I'll  have,  for  a'  your 
ceevility  and' unceevility,  whether  you  will  or  no.  So,  Bell,  it's  nae  use 
struggling ;  it's  far  mair  suitable  for  me  and  better  for  you  to  make  vqp 
your  mind." 

*'  Never !  if  it  was  my  last  breath  1"  cried  Bell,  with  all  the  intensity 
of  passion. 

The  two  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  calmest  Sabbatical  hmdscape ;  dis- 
tant chimes  of  church-bells  in  the  air,  and  all  the  hushed  tranquiUity  of 
an  autumn  afternoon — a  Sunday  afternoon — the  crown  of  dreamy,  medi- 
tative quiet — ^brooding  over  the  scene.  They  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
moor,  on  a  by-road  which  wound  through  an  old  plantation  towards  the 
Idrk-going  path.  Bell  had  been  on  her  way  to  church  when  her  solitude 
was  suddenly  intruded  upon  by  her  desperate  lover.  She  stood  now 
arrested — half  by  his  presence,  half  by  the  long  shoots  of  brambles  which 
encumbered  the  way  and  caught  at  her  black  dress.  As  she  confronted 
him,  indignant  and  determined,  she  occupied  herself,  with  a  certain 
scornful  indifference  to  him  in  the  midst  of  her  displeasure  which  did  not 
fail  to  strike  the  disconcerted  wooer,  in  freeing  herself  from  the  brambles. 
The  motion  was  trifling  in  itself,  but  it  exasperated  Lowther.  His  lofe 
and  rage  boiled  over  in  a  sudden  explosion — 

"  Eh,  woman  I  if  I  didna  like  ye  ower  weel  for  ony  man's  comfort,  I 
would  hate  ye  like  murder  I "  cried  Jamie.  "  To  see  you  standing  there 
dauring  me,  with  your  hands  among  the  bramble-bushes,  and  no  conde- 
ecending  so  muckle  as  a  glance  to  see  the  mischief  you  and  the  likes  of 
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you  can  do  in  a  man's  heart !  Bat  I  wouldna  bid  ye  gang  ower  far !  ** 
said  the  baffled  lover,  lifting  his  thundery  eyebrows  to  emit  a  glare  of 
passionate  light  out  of  eyes  full  of  mingled  fondness  and  fury.  *'  I'm  in 
that  condition,  with  a'  I've  come  through,  that  I'm  as  like  to  do  ye  an 
injury  as  a  pleasure.  Nicht  after  nicht  yeVe  seen  me  sit,  and  never  spent 
a  word  on  me.  I'm  no  as  patient  as  Job,  and  he  never  was  in  love  with 
a  thrawart  lass  that  I  ever  heard  o'.  It's  best  for  yourself,  if  you  kent  a', 
that  ye  dinna  drive  a  man  ower  far." 

"  A  woman  may  be  driven  ower  far  as  wed  as  a  man,"  answered  Bell 
indignantly ;  "  I  want  naething  to  say  to  you,  Jamie  Lowther ;  I'm  just 
a  servant  lass  as  you  say,  and  nae  match  for  a  grand  gentleman  like  young 
Broomlees.  I  ask  nae  service  at  your  hands  but  just  to  let  me  be— and 
as  for  injury " 

''  I  would  take  time  to  think  ower  that  1 "  cried  the  exasperated  lover ; 
**  there's  no  anither  fool  in  the  countryside  would  let  you  off  as  I  do. 
Here  am  I,  that  might  be  maister  and  mair,  coming  about  Whinnyrig  like 
a  ploughman  lad,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  aye  looking  for  a  pleasant 
word,  when  I  might  turn  ye  a'  to  the  door,  and  take  the  bread  out  o' 
your  mouths,  and  bring  ye  to  your  knees.  Bell  Carr — ay,  and  will,  if  ye 
dinna  mend." 

BeU  lifted  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  growing  pale,  but  not  wavering. 
"  Maybe  ye  ken  what  you  mean  yoursel',"  she  said,  with  a  subdued  but 
defiant  voice ;  '*  it's  past  my  finding  out.  I  never  yet  heard  that  love  and 
iU-will  could  live  thegether ;  and  as  for  bringing  me  to  my  knees,  ye'll  do 
mony  a  greater  thing,  Jamie  Lowther,  before  ye'll  do  that !" 

"  If  you  kent  what  I  can  do,  you  would  take  mony  a  thought  before 
you  daured  me  to  it,"  said  Lowther,  fiercely.  "  I  can  do  you  and  yours 
mair  mischief  than  a'  your  friends  can  mend." 

''Dinna  speak  to  me!"  cried  Bell,  roused  entirely  beyond  her  self-control. 
**  Do  I  no  ken  what  you  can  do  already  ?  You  can  slander  an  honest 
lad  and  break  an  innocent  lassie's  heart.  You  can  send  them  away  ower 
land  and  seas  that  you're  no  worthy  to  be  named  beside.  Ye  can  make 
them  desolate  that  never  harmed  nor  minted  harm  at  you.  You've  done 
your  warst  lang,  lang  ere  now,  Jamie  Lowther,  and  what  you  can  do  mair 
is  as  little  matter  to  me  as  this  bram'le  thorn.  Say  or  do  as  you  like,  the 
warst's  done;  and  those  that  have  borne  the  warst  are  free  of  fear. 
Since  you've  made  me  ower  late  for  the  kirk,  I'm  gaun  hame." 

Saying  which.  Bell  turned  majestically  back,  and  threaded  her  way 
firmly  and  swiftly  through  the  narrow  paths,  all  slippery  with  the  spiky 
leaflets  of  fir  which  lay  in  heaps,  the  growth  of  successive  years.  Pre- 
pared to  oppose  her  onward  progress,  Lowther  was  quite  disconcerted 
by  this  sudden  return.  He  stood  gazing  after  her  with  a  blank  look  of 
mortification  and  disappointment,  taken  by  surprise — then  made  a  few 
hurried  steps  in  pursuit — then  paused,  thinking  better  of  it.  He  watched 
till  her  figure,  elastic  yet  substantial,  had  reached  the  rising  ^Pf^-^9 
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led  to  Wlmiii3nrig.  Hken  be  timed  baek,  and  went  away  in  the  oppoeite 
direetioii^  witb  trattbled  kok«  and  a  heart  ill  at  ease.  Hecould  not  defbad 
Umself  from  those  continued  rebuffs  by  the  simple  but  difficult  expedieot 
of  withdrawing  his  unwelcoeae  attentionfl,  and  leaving  the  unwilling  objoct 
of  his  affeetioiis  at  rest.  He  would  make  h^  as  uneasy  as  himai^lf^  and 
destroy  her  peace»  as  she  had  destroyed  his.  Thai  was  the  odiy  ^pedient 
whidi  ooourrad  to  him ;  and,  secure  of  having  inereasedBdl's  nnh^jyin^gsif^ 
however  little  he  might  have  lightened  his  own,  he  went  home^  gkoauly 
pondering  extreme  measures ;  but  only  to  retiun,  when  the  eaily  autumn 
iwflight  fell^  to  ling^  about  ihe  q^&bl  door  from  whidi  the  fire-light  shcmej, 
to  be  asked  in  as  usual  by  Andrew  Carr's  gruff  voice — ^to  ait  in  sight  of 
that  silent  figure,  in  every  movanent  of  which  he  oould  trace  a  swell  of 
indignation  and  resentment  not  yet  calmed  down — to  find  even  the  ordi- 
miy  "good-n%ht"  denied  him  when  he  wait  lingeringly  awi^,  and  to  spend 
honrs  in  the  darkness,  framing  the  plans  of  his  revenge — ^that  reva:^ 
which  was  at  onoe  to  punish  and  subdue  tht  object  of  aU  hia  thoughte — 
fo  bring  Bell  Cair  to  her  knees  and  to  his  heart. 

For,  with  the  ineonsideratenees  of  passion,  Lowther  did  not  perceive 
how  unlikely  these  two  results  were,  and  how  unacooidant  with  eadi  other. 
He  had  a  certain  power  over  the  fortunes  of  this  defiant,  resisting  gizL 
He  did  not  oonoem  himself  with  any  muMoessary  matc^hysies  concerning 
the  effieot  of  a  father's  ruin  upon  his  daughter's  heart.  He  was  not  seek- 
ing ha  heart;  he  wanted  herself — however,  he  oould  have  her,  whstherabe 
would  or  not,  as  he  himself  expressed  it.  When  the  little  houBdM>ld  waa 
desolate  and  friendless,  then  Bell  would  be  but  too  glad  to  marry  him, 
he  concluded,  witha  common  coars^iess  not  confined  to  any  <me  class  of 
men.  He  pondered  how  he  was  to  do  it  with  a  fierce  satisfaction.  He 
loved  her,  yet  he  would  not  spare  h^  a  single  sting  of  the  puMshmfut  he 
had  in  store.  He  cursed  her  at  the  height  of  his  passion,  and  vowed  she 
^boold  suffer  for  all  bur  freaks  and  haughtiness.  But  in  the  midst  of  ail 
bis  schnnes  of  revengeful  love,  that  strange  element  of  ignorance  ran 
through  the  elaborate  but  abortive  scheme.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
creature  he  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  fondness.  The  idea  of  hef 
ttanding  at  bay,  refusing  to  yield,  despising  him,  the  more  for  his  power 
and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  did  not  enter  into  his  comprehensioa.  Helaid 
all  his  plans  on  a  small  scale,  as  any  tyrant  mi^  have  laid  them  on  a 
great  scale— calculating  everything  with  the  utoaost  nicety  except  the  one 
thing  which  by  a  towdi  could  upset  all  other  calcinations — that  human 
heart,  wonderfuHest  agency,  wbMh  will  answer  to  no  abstoict  rule,  but 
has  to  be  considered  through  complex  shades  of  individuality,  incompx«- 
hensibk  to  lovers  as  to  kings. 

Chaptee  III. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  Sabbath  evening  contained  little  o(»n£oEt 
ht  poor  Bell,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber  and  of  her  heart.     When 
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the  evening  prayers  "were  over,  and  her  fetlier  had  gone  to  his  early  rest, 
Bdl,  glad  yet  terrified  to  be  alone,  stood  by  her  own  little  attic  window  and 
leaned  oat  to  court  the  night  breeze  which  sighed  round  the  homely  house. 
'Hiere  was  no  moon  yisible,  but  the  subdued  lightness  in  the  air  told  l^iat 
somewhere  in  the  douded  finnament  that  hidden  light  was  shining,  and 
the  wind  sighed  out  pathetic  admonitions  of  the  coming  rain.  Bell  leant 
OTrt,  looking  sadly  upon  the  familiar  landscape — ^the  long  stretch  of  the 
moon  falling  blank  into  the  darkness,  the  trees  of  the  little  plantation  in 
which  that  interview  had  taken  place  bending  and  swaying  in  the  breesse  5 
Ute  little  cottage  of  Robert  Brown,  all  shut  up  and  silent  m  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  day  of  rest — all  the  children  safe  asleep,  and  the  labo- 
rious pair  making  up  the  waste  and  toil  of  the  week  in  the  additional 
repose  which  crowned  with  an  external  benediction  the  spiritual  quiet  of 
the  weekly  holiday;  and,  above  the  stillness  of  the  cottage,  the  dark 
fturmhouse  all  shut  up  and  silent  too,  so  far  as  appeared,  with  those  wistful 
young  eyes  gazing  out  into  the  darkness  upon  that  indefinite  doud  of 
ruin  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer — ruin  hard  to  be  understood  or  id^i- 
tified,  yet  coming  with  a  slow  inevitable  progress.  Bdl's  heart  beat  loud 
in  her  troubled  breast.  That  unformed  shadowy  presence  daikly  approach* 
ing  roused  mingled  terrors  and  resistance  and  an  overwhelming  exdte* 
ment  in  her  mind.  It  seemed  impossible  to  go  quietly  to  rest  and  rise 
qnietly  to  labour  while  every  hour  brought  ruin  and  shame  nearer  to  the 
devoted  house.  What  if  one  sat  and  watched  and  forestalled  its  coming, 
presenting  always  a  dumb  front  of  defiance  to  the  misfortune  which 
should  crush  neither  heart  nor  spirit  1  Alas  I  it  might  crush  neither 
qnrit  nor  heart  in  her  own  young  indomitable  bosom;  but  what  of  the  old 
mui,  struck  to  the  soul  in  that  profound  pride  of  his — the  only  passion 
whidi  had  outiived  all  the  dulling  influences  of  age !  Bell  i^niddered,  and 
withdrew  tem  the  thought  as  it  came  before  her.  She  dasped  her  hands 
tight,  and  drew  a  long,  sighing  breath.  She  thought  of  the  cows  taken 
from  the  byer  and  the  sheep  from  t^e  hill — of  Robert  Brown's  cart,  with 
his  furniture  and  his  children,  going  sadly  down  the  brae,  and  aU  the 
household  gods  of  Whinnyiig  turned  outside  to  the  cold  daylight  and 
pitiless  eyes  of  country  purchasers.  The  shame  of  it  was  quite  enough  to 
wring  the  heart  of  the  country  girl  on  her  own  account ;  but  she  could 
go  fordi  erect  and  undaunted,  too  young  and  brave  to  be  overcome  even 
by  such  a  misfortune.  It  was  hard,  but  not  fatal  to  BelL  She  turned 
fiDom  her  own  view  of  the  matter  with  a  mournful  outbreak  of  love,  and 
awe,  and  pity.  "The  auld  man!  oh,  the  auld  manl"  cried  Bell  to  herself, 
wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony.  Would  he  die  of  it,  in  the  passionate 
despair  of  sublimated  pride  and  poverty  ?  Would  he  live  heartbroken — 
shamed,  in  the  dismal  woe  of  old  age  ?  Once  more  Bell  wrung  her 
hands.  It  was  too  dieadM  to  speculate  upon.  She  turned  away  from 
that  picture  with  a  mppressed  sob  of  exettement  and  terror.  Andrew 
Cair  had  been  a  just  man  all  Ms.  li£B — severe  but  just>  wronging  QO  maiu 
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seiriiig  God  after  Yds  fashion.  Peeling  the  intolerableness  of  this  miseiy. 
Bell  caught  with  a  sobbing  panic  at  tlus  protection  of  Heaven ;  tbongh  we 
all  know  how  seldom  Providence  affords  these  miraculous  protections — 
how  often  God,  in  the  calm  of  that  Diyine  composure  wMch  )mows  of 
better  blessings  than  earthly  in  res^rre  for  his  servants,  permits  the 
heaviest  downfalls ;  yet  Nature  always,  true  but  shortsighted,  makes  her 
infallible  appeal  to  that  one  sure  hope— God  will  deliver!  Bell  bent 
her  hot  eyes  into  her  hands  and  leaned  against  the  rough  edge  of  the 
thatch  which,  somehow,  by  the  prick  of  natural  contact,  gave  a  certain  ease 
to  her  thoughts.  There  was  the  only  hope  I  Something  might  yet 
occur  to  prevent  the  approaching  overthrow — Providence  itself  might 
interpose! 

When  Bell  lifted  her  head,  a  pale  gleam  of  light  from  the  hidden 
moon  was  slanting  with  a  mystic  whiteness  over  the  dark  moor.  In  that 
track  of  light  moved  the  figure  of  a  man.  She  watched,  with  a  certain 
wild  thrill — ^half  of  curiosity,  half  of  fright.  Was  it  some  wandering 
stranger  merely,  late  out,  unaware  of  the  habitudes  of  the  country,  in  the 
sacred  calm  of  the  Sabbath  night  P  Was  it  Jamie  Lowther,  whom  love 
and  revenge  forbade  to  rest  P  She  watched,  with  her  heart  beating  louder 
and  louder.  The  figure  drew  nearer,  with  lingering,  uncertain  steps — dis- 
appeared in  the  plantation,  while  Bell  stood  breathless — came  out  again 
into  the  pale,  luminous  darkness,  slowly  ascending  the  brae.  No  dog 
barked  nor  creature  stirred  about  Whinnyrig.  Did  these  footsteps  wake 
no  sound  in  the  still  dim  world  that  breathed  about  the  lonely  wayfarer  ? 
Oh,  Heaven !  it  was  not  Jamie  Ix)wther,  with  his  fiery  love  and  hate — ^it 
was  no  stronger  belated  on  that  moor.  It  was  some  one  who  knew  the 
way,  lingering  at  every  familiar  turn,  casting  wistful  looks  at  every  well- 
known  bush  and  tree.  Did  that  gait  and  step,  which  Bell,  who  could 
not  breathe,  watched  in  such  an  agony  of  recognition,  belong  to  any 
living  man  P — ^the  noiseless  footsteps  falling  without  sound  or  echo  into 
the  palpitating  stillness !  She  stretched  out  her  arms  wildly,  in  an  agony 
of  joy  and  terror.  If  it  was  he,  what  did  it  matter  to  Bell  whether  it 
was  spirit  or  man  P  But  her  parched  lips  could  not  form  the  agonized 
inquiry  that  rose  to  them.  At  that  overpowering  moment,  when,  had 
she  but  been  strong  enough,  another  breath  would  have  brought  her  to 
speech  of  Willie,  living  or  dead.  Bell  fell  down  upon  the  bare  floor  of 
her  solitary  room.  She  fell  there  with  a  sob  that  caught  no  ear  in  the 
silent  house,  and  lay  all  insensible  and  out  of  reach,  whatever  happened, 
unwitting  whether  precious  support  of  love  had  come  to  her  in  her  extre- 
mity, or  whether  a  wandering  apparition  had  mocked  her  with  a  glimpae 
of  the  unseen.  Dread  helplessness  of  flesh  and  blood  I  She  could  not 
bear  that  unspeakable  strain  of  emotion.  Just  upon  that  moment  at 
'  which  the  sight  might  have  become  ineffable,  the  mortal  creature's  vision 
failed  her.  She  fell,  and  lay  blank,  in  utter  unconsciousness,  then  wrest- 
ling with  the  dreadful  fancies  which  herald  retuming^fe;   when  she 
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came  to  herself,  deep  darkness  and  stillness  was  over  the  external  world — 
nothing  moved,  nothing  appeared  in  the  dewy,  gloomy  landscape — ^the 
▼ery  wind  had  sighed  itself  to  sleep  in  the  hush  of  the  pastoral  Sabbath. 
Bell  gazed  out  of  her  window  with  strained  eyes,  unable  to  rouse  herself 
from  that  trance  of  watching,  for  half  the  night.  But  she  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing ; — only  at  length,  when  the  vigil  was  over,  the  quiver  of 
rising  light  in  the  east,  the  distant  cock-crowing  over  the  far  country : — 
the  night,  wrapping  all  mysteries  in  its  bosom  of  darkness,  was  over. 
The  loud  day,  all  busy  and  unthoughtful,  had  begun. 

Chapteb  IV. 

That  day  was  to  be  an  era  in  the  life  of  Isabell  Carr.  Sleepless  and 
excited,  yet  constrained  to  conceal  her  excitement  in  the  calm  ordinary 
garb  of  life,  she  went  down  to  the  common  labour  which  seems  so 
strangely  unaccordant  with  the  high  climaxes  of  suffering  and  passion. 
The  country  girl,  if  she  felt  it  irksome  a  little,  saw  nothing  startling  in 
the  contrast.  She  went  outside  to  the  cows ;  she  caressed  the  calf  she 
was  training;  she  talked  about  the  common  matters  of  the  house  to 
Marget,  who  came  to  help  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  dairy.  Even 
to  Marget  she  did  not  venture  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  vision  of  last 
night.  In  her  own  heart  the  remembrance  throbbed  with  a  force  which 
kept  her  pulse  beating  as  if  in  a  fever.  So  wonderfully  did  she  fed  the 
flood  of  the  life-torrent  in  her  veins,  that,  in  the  height  of  her  health  and 
unconscious  vigour.  Bell  paused  to  lay  her  finger  on  her  pulse  and  listen 
to  the  loud  palpitation  of  her  heart,  with  a  wistful  passing  wonder 
whether  she  was  going  to  be  ill  and  die.  That  would  be  an  unthought-of 
solution  of  the  mystery ;  and  why,  indeed,  was  that  Appearance  sent,  if 
not  with  some  such  end  ?  She  paused  at  the  door  as  she  came  to  and 
fro,  and  gazed  at  that  spot  where,  last  night — ^last  night ! — crown  of  life 
over  which  life  paused,  as  if  it  could  go  no  further.  What  was  it  that 
stood  there  in  the  silence?  And  Bell,  who  dared  not  ask,  much  less 
answer  the  question,  turned  away  to  her  daiiy-work,  with  a  sigh  that 
came  echoing  deep  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heart. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus — the  work  progressing,  the  heart  throb- 
bing, the  solemn  day  swelling  into  noon — when  Bell,  looking  out  from  the 
house  door,  saw  another  sight  upon  the  path.  Not  the  Appearance,  what- 
ever it  was — only  two  figures,  entirely  familiar  and  unmysterious — ^Jamie 
Lowther,  in  his  Sabbath  dress,  as  if  coming  on  weighty  occasion,  and  her 
father,  walking  slowly,  with  his  head  bent  and  a  certain  air  of  dogged  firm- 
ness in  his  aspect,  by  the  young  man's  side.  The  sight  of  them  advancing 
together  at  this  unusual  hour — ^the  farmer  from  his  fields,  the  lover  at  a 
time  when  no  Annandale  man  dreams  of  making  love — ^brought  back  all 
the  early  visions  of  the  previous  night  to  Bell ;  she  stood  still,  and  recol- 
lected herself,  with  a  painful  necessary  effort.  She  put  away  from  her 
mind  all  the  mystic  thrills  with  which  that  midnight  apparition  had  filled 
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her.  Now  the  crisK  she  had  foreteen  was  coming.  She  went  solemnly 
into  the  house,  promising  to  her  heart,  which  could  not  detadh  itself  fircnn 
those  abeofbing  thoughts,  that  by  and  by  they  two  should  return  togethor 
to  that  precious  region  of  dreams ;  but  in  the  meantime  something  had  to 
be  done.  She  stood  at  the  door  of  the  great  kitchen,  holding  it  open — 
though  it  was  always  open,  and  the  motion  was  one  of  exdtraient  and  not 
of  necessity — to  let  her  fttther  and  his  companion  pass  in.  Then  she  took 
up  her  post  at  the  window,  standing  there,  with  her  face  paled  by  th(MigJit 
and  restrained  feeling,  and  her  wistful  eyes  seeking  that  landscape  out  of 
doors  which  had  formed  the  backgroimd  to  the  wonderfiil  picture  last 
night.  In  her  abstracted  eye  and  pre-occupied  look,  the  least  close 
observer  might  have  read  that  something  had  happened  to  Bell — some- 
thing that  delivered  her  out  of  the  extreme  personal  interest  she  had  in 
this  business  about  to  be  transacted.  Her  black  dress  was  laid  away  along 
with  her  Sabbath-day  leisure.  She  stood  in  her  striped  petticoat  and  pink 
short  gown,  with  her  apron  tied  round  her  firm,  round  waist,  in  all  ha* 
rural  beauty,  vigour,  and  health,  but  with  a  mystic  visionary  shadow  on 
her  which  neither  of  the  spectators  could  comprehend.  They  looked  at 
her,  both,  in  the  momentary  pause.  There  she  stood  who  could  avert 
ruin  and  misery — who  could,  at  no  greater  cost  than  that  of  heart  and 
life,  satisfy  the  young  man's  fierce  love  and  console  the  old  man's  wounded 
pride.  Young,  and  a  woman,  could  she  resist  doing  it  ?  Life  and  Heart 
are  so  little  against  wild  Love  and  Pride ;  and  but  for  the  two  other  invi- 
sible champions  of  Truth  and  Honesty  on  either  side  of  her — ^not  to  speak 
of  that  spiritual  visitant  last  night — ^Bell's  heart  might  indeed  have 
faltered  and  given  way. 

"Noo,  Jamie  Lowther,  say  out  your  say,"  said  the  old  farmer  of 
Whinnyrig ;  "  you've  brought  me  here  in  the  mid  hour  of  day  to  settle  your 
affairs  with  BeU.  I  might  have  been  better  pleased,  and  so  might  the 
lass,  if  ye  hadna  askit  my  help.  But  we're  a'  here,  and  time  runs  on  ; 
say  out  what  you  have  to  say." 

•*  It's  awfu'  easy  speaking,"  said  Lowther,  with  a  little  sullenness ;  "you 
say  *  to  ^settle  my  affairs  wiUi  Bell.*  I  never  yet  askit  an  auld  man's 
help  to  court  a  bonnie  lass.  It's  my  affairs  with  you  I  want  to  settle. 
You  kenje're  in  my  power ;  I've  waited  lang,  and  got  little  ceevility  frae 
ony  here.  A  man's  patience  doesna  last  for  ever.  You  maun  either  settle 
auld  accounts  with  me,  Andrew  Carr,  or  ye  maun  look  to  be  rouped  out 
of  Whinnyrig.  I  maun  either  have  money  or  money's  worth ;  diUy-dal- 
lying  like  this  is  no  for  me." 

The  old  man  raised  up  his  head,  which  had  been  bent  in  despondent 
quietness,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  half-comprehension  on  the  excited 
speaker.  Af^the  first  hearing  he  did  not  understand.  No  voice  like  this 
had  addressed  Andrew  Carr  in  his  own  house  for  years. 

"  Bell  I "  said  the  father,  with  a  strange  wonder.  It  was  an  appeal  to 
her— not  to  interpose  to  save  him,  but  to  interpret  whether  this  insokat 
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Address  was  leal.  He  had  quite  well  known  and  agreed  in  the  tacit  com- 
pact that  his  daughter's  hand  was  to  purchase  his  own  delirerance  from 
the  power  of  his  creditor;  but  such  a  statement  of  the  original  case 
startled  and  stung  his  proud  spirit.  It  was  nothing  about  Bell — it  was  a 
demand  for  the  bond,  the  pound  of  flesh — an  attempt  to  humiliate  and 
force  the  reluctant  daughter  into  payment  of  her  father^s  debt.  A  certain 
heat  came  slowly  upon  his  aged  face.  Lowther,  totally  unaware  of  the 
spirit  he  was  rousing — ^b^it  solely  upon  his  own  plan — determined  to 
bring  Bell  to  her  knees  and  humble  her  before  he  accepted  her — ^proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  design  in  his  own  way. 

•*  You're  weel  aware  what  I  mean,"  he  said.  "  If  Bell  disna  ken,  it's 
no  my  blame.  Ye  became  caution  fmr  Thomas  Brown  at  the  bank,  and  I 
paid  the  siller  when  he  ran  away.  Ye  were  behind-hand  with  the  rent, 
and  I  made  it  up.  Ye  sell't  your  beasts  badly  because  you  would  take  nae 
advice,  and  I  helpit  to  stock  the  byer  again.  If  it's  no  a'  true  ye  can 
oontradict  me.  But  I'm  to  get  naething  bade  in  return — ^no  a  ceevii  word 
— no  a  kind  look  out  of  a  lass's  e'e.  If  I'm  no  to  have  what  I  wanted  I'll 
take  what  I  can ;  and,  Andrew  Carr,  I'm  sayiug  ye'U  settle  your  affiairs 
with  me.*' 

Bell's  abstraction  bad  yielded  to  the  painful  interest  of  this  colloquy. 
With  the  colour  warming  on  her  cheek,  and  the  wildest  tumult  in  her 
heart,  she  turned  from  the  speaker  to  the  listener.  She  saw  the  gleams 
of  passion  in  James  Lowther's  eyes — ^passion — love  which  was  almost 
hatred — and  trembled  with  a  momentary  womanish  terror  at  the  power 
he  wielded.  Then  she  turned  her  gaze  upon  her  father.  The  old  man 
had  risen  up  from  his  chair :  his  face  was  red  with  a  flush  of  unusual 
rage  and  energy ;  his  grey  eyes  burned  under  their  shaggy  eyelashes.  If 
he  did  not  speak,  it  was  rather  because  he  had  too  much  than  too  little 
to  say.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  Lowther  having  discharged  his 
arrow.  Then,  with  a  quick,  faltering  step,  Andrew  Carr  strode  forward 
to  his  antagonist.  He  was  trembling  with  rage  and  excitement — ^words 
would  not  come  from  his  lips. 

"  Go— go  forth  of  my  door !"  stanmiered  the  fdrious  old  man.  "  Gang 
forth.  Sir,  out  of  my  house !  Bell ! — Whinnyrig  is  yours  and  mine  at  this 
moment.  Turn  him  out  of  my  door.  Siller ! — He  shall  have  his  siller, 
if  I  beg  from  house  to  house.  AfBurs ! — Ghuig  forth,  I  say  to  you,  out  of 
my  door!" 

He  had  clutdied  at  Lowther's  sleeve,  and  with  the  vehemence  of  age, 
dragged  him  out  of  his  chair.  It  was  no  contemptible  hand,  though  it 
was  old.  The  younger  man,  startled  and  furious,  vainly  tried  to  shake 
off  that  passionate  grasp.  They  struggled  together  for  a  moment — ^Bell, 
struck  dumb  by  the  encounter,  not  attempting  to  interfere.  But  the 
fiery  energy  of  the  insulted  patriarch  was  no  match  for  the  steady  resist- 
ance of  his  antagonist.  Lowther  planted  his  feet  firm  on  the  ground, 
extricated  himself,  and  stood  defiant.     The  two  who  had  come^  together 
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amicable  and  allied,  confronted  each  other  with  mutual  passion.  Bell 
said  nothing — scarcely  breathed :  the  matter  was  taken  out  of  her  hands. 

"  It's  a'  true  I've  said,"  said  the  creditor  sullenly,  "  and  I'll  no  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  where  everything  belongs  to  mysel'.  There's 
anither  way  to  settle,  if  ye  like ;  but  I  warn  ye,  Andrew  Cair — " 

"  Grang  out  of  my  house  I"  shouted  the  indignant  old  man.  "  Will 
I  sell  him  my  ain  flesh  and  blood,  does  the  devil  think  ?  Ye  shall  have 
your  siller.  Gang  out  of  my  house,  ye  sneering  Satan  1  Bell,  call  the 
lads :  am  I  to  be  insulted  on  my  ain  hearthstane  ?  Bell,  I'm  saying ! 
Ay,  Willie,  Willie,  ye've  come  in  time  !     Turn  him  out  o'  my  doors !" 

Some  one  else  was  in  the  darkened  i^>artment  Bell  could  not  see 
who,  or  how  he  came.  She  only  perceived  the  large  old  frame  totter,  the 
darkening  fall  like  a  great  tower,  of  the  heavy  figpre.  That  paroxysm  had 
been  too  much  for  the  old  man.  Age  had  sapped  the  ancient  strength, 
and  Passion  had  completed  the  ruin.  He  fell,  putting  forth  the  feeble 
arm  once  so  mighty,  to  thrust  his  cruel  creditor  out  of  his  sight.  His 
daughter  could  not  tell  what  was  happening  in  that  moment  of  terror. 
While  she  raised  his  head  and  unloosed  his  handkerchief  from  his  neck. 
Bell  was  only  aware  of  an  ineffable  consolation  that  stole  through  her 
heart,  and  strengthened,  even  in  their  tremor,  her  hands  and  her  soul. 
She  heard  a  voice  she  had  not  heard  for  years.  She  felt  a  pres^ice  in  the 
apartment,  somehow  pervading  it,  though  she  did  not  see  him.  What  did 
it  matter — spirit  or  man  P  She  was  rapt  into  regions  above  common 
reason.  Life  and  Death — Love  and  Sorrow,  standing  dose  about  her, 
transported  the  young  woman  out  of  ordinary  fear  and  wonder.  She 
could  have  believed  those  were  spiritual  hands  that  helped  her  with  her 
burden :  she  was  content  to  believe  it.  She  asked  no  questions — felt  no 
surprise.  In  the  moment  of  her  extremity  he  was  there  who  had  vowed 
to  stand  by  her  in  all  the  chances  of  her  life.  He  was  standing  by  her, 
and  her  heart  was  strong. 

Chapter  V. 

The  doctor  had  come  and  gone.  The  old  man  was  speechless,  but  calm^ 
half-slumbering,  half-unconscious  in  his  bed.  Whether  he  would  die  or 
live  no  one  could  tell :  most  likely  he  was  to  die ;  for  age  is  weak  to  con- 
tend with  sudden  disease  and  rapid  passion.  He  lay  in  unlooked-for  ruin, 
like  an  ancient  tower,  and  the  aspect  of  the  homely  farmhouse  was  suddenly 
changed  from  that  of  every-day  labour  to  that  absorbed  pre-occupation 
which  subordinates  everything  to  the  present  sickness  and  coming  death. 
Bell  had  come  into  the  kitchen,  to  prepare  some  necessary  comfort,  frx>m 
the  inner  room  where  her  father  lay.  She  started  with  a  violent  tremor  to 
see  James  Lowther  still  standing  in  the  scene  of  that  encounter  and 
downfall.  It  was  strange  to  see  him  there  with  that  same  atmosphere  of 
fury,  love,  and  passion  about  him,  after  all  that  had  happened^  Bell  did 
not  feel  she  was  treading  on  common  ground — the  dead  hadcpme  alive,  and 
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tlie  living  had  been  stricken,  that  day.  It  was  a  solemn  day.  far  separated 
from  yesterday  and  all  the  past.  And  what  did  her  disappointed  loyer 
here,  looking  just  as  he  had  looked  in  the  common  life  ? 

"  So  r*  he  said,  with  a  long  breath,  as  she  involuntarily  paused  before 
him,  "  you've  gotten  back  your  joe  !" 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Bell ;  her  mind  too  much  lifted  out  of 
ordinary  talk  or  thoughts  to  understand  what  he  meant. 

"  You've  gotten  back  your  joe,"  said  Lowther  fiercely,  "he's  come  hame 
Hke  ither  dyvours ;  and  you  think  you  can  scorn  me  safely  noo.  But  I 
tell  you  it's  a'  Willie  can  do  to  look  after  himsel' — ^and  as  for  you  and  the 
auld  man,  if  ye  gang  on  your  knees  to  me  I'll  no  alter  noo.  I'll  take  the  bed 
from  xmder  him  afore  I'U  let  ye  triumph  over  me.  The  auld  man's 
bankrupt,  as  I  warned  ye  yestreen.  Ye  can  leave  him  on  the  parish  and 
gang  off  with  your  joe,  for  ye'U  get  neither  charity  nor  help  frae  me." 
"  Jamie  !"  cried  a  voice  of  warning  from  the  door. 

And  Bell  lifted  her  eyes.  There  he  stood — the  Appearance  of  last 
night — no  apparition  nor  spirit — glowing  wij^h  indignation,  love,  and 
succour.  She  gave  a  ciy  such  as  never  had  escaped  her  in  all  her  anguish, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  did  not  even  say  his  name. 
She  did  not  caie  to  ask  a  question.  The  doud  floated  away  from  her 
heart  with  aU  its  mystic  consolations.  Willie  was  there !  That  was  con- 
solation enough.  She  did  not  pause  longer,  but  went  away  to  her  sick 
room  and  her  filial  service.  No  dallying — no  indulgence,  however  lawful, 
was  becoming  at  that  moment.  She  went  with  a  light  foot,  restored  to 
reality,  serene  and  hopeful.  Willie  was  there — explanations  might  come 
afterwards ;  light  had  come  back  to  her  eyes  and  confidence  to  her  heart. 

"  She  gangs  to  her  duty  without  a  question,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
loving  admiration.  "  Jamie,  there's  nae  place  for  you  in  this  house  of 
trouble.  I'm  here !  Ye've  slandered  me,  but  that  I'U  forgive  ye.  Ye've 
deceived  me  about  her,  and  that  I  canna  forgie  myself  that  should  have 
kenned  better;  but  if  there's  a  heart  of  flesh  in  ye,  gang  out  of  this 
house!" 

**  No  till  the  house  is  roupit,  and  the  haill  stock  o'  ye  ruined  1"  cried 
Lowther  with  a  furious  oath. 

The  sailor  said  no  more.  He  seized  his  cousin  by  the  arm,  compress- 
ing it  unawares  in  his  passionate  grasp.  The  two  might  have  struggled 
into  bloodshed  before  they  were  aware,  with  so  much  injuiy  on  one  side, 
and  so  much  guilt  and  jealousy  on  the  other.  But,  as  Uiey  stood  eyeing 
each  other,  the  inner  door  opened  again,  and  a  sight  appeared  that  made 
them  drop  asunder,  gazing  with  speechless  wonder  and  fear.  It  was 
Andrew  Carr  leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm — ^tottering,  yet  upright,  with 
bloodless  face,  and  large  bright  eyes  flickering  in  their  sockets.  With  one 
arm  he  held  Bell — the  other  hung  useless,  with  its  large  hand  pallid  as 
death  though  all  the  browning  of  toil.  Those  eyes,  which  gazed  but  saw 
nothing — ^those  shuffling,  helpless  feet — ^that  large,  old,  tottering,  broken 
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figure  impressed  the  young  man  Kke  the  yeiy  presence  of  Death.  He  went 
forward  blindly,  half  supported  by  Bell — ^half  dragging  her  on.  "  Lads, 
it's  the  Sabbath  night,  and  time  to  gang  a'  to  your  beds.  Pare  ye  weel — 
fare  ye  weel !  Gang  on  before  for  its  miric-night — ^Fll  but  gie  ae  look  to 
the  stars,  and  then  to  my  rest,"  said  the  voice  of  the  dying  man.  Nobody 
oould  disobey  those  words.  The  young  men  stole  out  before  him,  not 
venturing  to  look  at  each  other.  He  went  blindly  to  the  door,  feebler  and 
feebler,  and  sank  on  the  stone-bench  outside,  dragging  his  terrified  daughter 
with  him.  Then  he  lifted  his  sightless  eyes  to  the  sky,  which  shone  in  the 
Ml  glory  of  day.  "  Dark — dark — ^but  the  moon's  near  her  rising ;  and 
your  mither's  lang  o*  coming.  Bell,**  said  Andrew  Carr.  His  great  grey 
head  drooped  down  upon  his  breast;  and  while  the  young  hearts  palpitated 
and  the  young  breath  went  and  came,  and  those  three  figures  round  him 
had  scarcely  counted  out  other  three  seconds  of  their  Ml  existence,  the 
life  was  ended  and  the  spirit  gone ! 

Quiet  fell  after  that  upon  the  house  of  Whinnyrig.  The  death-dwelling 
was  saved.  But  when  it  ♦came  to  be  known  how  the  old  man  met  his 
death,  James  Lowther,  of  Broomlees,  found  few  smiles  and  fewer  friends  in: 
the  indignant  countryside,  That  picturesque  figure  of  the  old  farmer, 
severe  and  morose  while  he  lived,  detached  itself  in  a  kind  of  tragic  splen- 
dour from  the  surrounding  landscape  when  he  was  gone — and  in  the 
mournful  regard  which  reverted  to  him  at  last,  people  bethought  themselves 
remorsefully  of  the  young  sailor  condemned  unheard.  When  Willie 
Lowthcr's  story  was  told,  his  cousin*s  place  in  popular  estimation  sank 
still  further.  It  was  Broomlees  and  not  Whinnyrig  finally  that  was  "  rou- 
pit,*'  not  for  poverty,  but  for  disgust  and  warfare  with  all  the  woiid. 
Bell's  disappointed  lover,  who  had  lied,  and  schemed,  and  almost  murdered 
for  her  sake,  went  sullenly  off  to  Australia,  a  broken  man.  Her  sailor's 
story  was  heard  with  tears,  and  volunteered  excuses  for  his  long  silence  and 
despair.  He  had  missed  Bell's  letter,  tiU,  returning  to  the  Naval  Hospital, 
where  he  had  lain  ill  for  months,  he  found  it  yellow  and  worn  waiting 
him,  contradicting  liis  cousin's  evil  report  and  calling  him  home. 

"  And  was  it  you  that  came  out  of  the  moonlight  that  Sabbath  night, 
or  was  it  an  Appearance  out  of  heaven  ?"  said  Bell.  "  I  feared  no  man 
more — I  kent  it  was  the  Lord  himseir  that  sent  ddiverance.  But  Willie, 
it  wasnayou?" 

"It  was  me  and  Death,"  said  the  saflor.  "He  would  never  have 
yielded  to  own  me  till  death  was  upon  him.  We  eame  together  to  your 
fethcr's  door.*' 

"  God  foi^ve  me ! — ^if  it  was  death  to  him  it  was  life  to  me — twa 
angels !"  said  Bell,  with  tears.  The  tears  fell  iu  a  gush  of  moumM 
tenderness  on  the  old  man*8  grave :  but  brightened  with  invohmtaiy  rain- 
bow gleams  in  the  eyes  of  the  recovered  sailor^s  bride. 
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Hating  already  described  the  railway  system — ^{Hresent  and  prospectiv 
cf  the  metropoys,  I  proceed  to  point  out  sonie  dT  the  imjuroyemeiits 
necessary  in  other  rejects  to  render  London  a  city  as  coHvenient  as  it  is 
large  and  pbpnlous.  Its  ii^bitants  need  not  hop»  ever  to  have  a  beautifdl 
city;  the  metropolis  has  converged  from  too  many  distinct  building 
oentres  to  hare  had  any  consistent  plan.  It  has  none  of  the  superb 
fitractnies  of  imperial  Eome,  of  the  gay  boulevards  of  Napokonio  Paris, 
nor  of  the  tre&-lined  parades  of  statdy  Bezlin.  But  urban  magnificence 
^as  rardy  been  met  with  among  a  really  self-governing  people ;  it  needs 
one  master-hand  capable  of  designing,  with  a  hand  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  design.  Free  building  enterprise  is  impossible 
under  such  a  regime ;  and  to  Lose  the  liberty  of  individual  action  for  the 
sake  oi  an  improved  c^tal,  would  be  an  exchange  voy  much  indeed  for 
the  worse.  Our  city  is  fairly  typical  ai  ourselves,  and  of  our  independence 
of  central  control.  Each  citizen  who  becomes  possessed  of  a  piece  ol 
ground  builds  upon  it  to  his  own  taste,  or  as  he  considers  most  oonduetve 
to  his  own  profit ;  and  so  long  as  his  operations  do  iK>t  interfere  in  a 
marked  degree  with  the  comfort  of  his  neighbours,  he  is  not  hindered  by 
public  opinion  in  behalf  of  any  general  primapk.  Sueh  a  system  has  its 
advantages  in  affording  scope  to  individual  self-rBlianee ;  but  it  is  ruinous 
to  the  architecture  of  a  town,  and  its  results  are  apf>aient  in  every  one  of 
oar  great  thoroughfares.  Oxford  Street  is  an  example :  the  site  ft/<m;r«tK^ 
the  road  kmg,  stodght,  of  ample  width,  and  nearly  on  a  level  £rom  end  to 
end  :  had  the  houses  been  only  built  on  some  general  plan  it  might  have 
borne  comparison  with  any  street  in  the  world.  But,  as  it  is,  scarc^ 
two  adjacent  houses  have  the  same  devation ;  the  comiee  in  one,  if  cott- 
tioned,  would  bisect  a  window  in  its  neighbour ;  and  the  latter's  shop- 
finont  extends,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  height  than  the  first-floor  windows  of 
his  vk^vu;  while,  as  to  cdour,  Uiere  are  to  be  seen  houses  of  every 
possible  shade — ^firom  white,  through  yellow  and  brown,  almost  to  black. 

Still*  we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  aiter  this,  and  therefore  the  energy 
of  the  governing  bodies — and  what  power  they  possess — should  be  directed 
to  improving  the  communications  betwe^  the  differei^  parts  of  London. 
The  railways  which  are  to  aid  have  been  detailed;  but  much  besides 
railways  is  essential  before  trafiic  can  pass  rapidly  from  point  to  point 
without  constant  inqpediment.  If  a  circle  be  drawn  round  the  Bank,  with 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  and  another  of  similar  size  round  Charing  Cross, 
we  shall  have  the  two  spaces  of  densest  traffic  delineated  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  towards  or  from  wldch  as  centres— or  between  them — aknost  all 
▼ehides  are  proceeding.  One  great  object,  then,  is  to  secure  as  free 
oommunication  as  possible  between  these,  and  e^)ecially  to  give  access 
from  one  district  to  the  outer  portions.of  the  other  without  the  necessity  of 
crowding  through  its  cetUre,  ^         I 
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At  present  tlie  only  commnnication  between  West  and  East  lies 
tliiongh  Oxford  Street,  Holbom,  and  Skinner  Street ;  or  thronglL  the 
Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  Ludgate  Hill — ^both  rontes  being  singolailj 
narrow  and  inconvenient.  That  the  width  of  a  road  is  its  narrowest  part 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  most  emphatically  to  crowded  thorough&res  : 
for  at  that  point  the  stoppage  of  coarse  takes  place,  and  the  width  in 
other  portions  is  unused  while  the  traffic  filters  through  the  narrow  neck. 
Thus  the  Strand  is  practically  but  a  contracted  lane,  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  Temple  Bar :  and  Holbom,  otherwise  a  fine  street,  is  reduced  to 
a  paltry  way  by  the  absurd  protrusion  of  a  block  of  houses  opposite 
Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Here  are  two  hinderances  to  free  intercourse  whidi 
should  fall  the  first  victims  to  improvement.  The  houses  in  Holbom 
have  nothing  to  allege  in  stay  of  destruction ;  they  are  obtrusively  in  the 
way,  and  have  not  a  single  recommendation  in  the  way  of  beauty,  import- 
ance, or  association — ^Down  with  them  1  Temple  Bar,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  dangerously  near  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  feelings  of  that 
venerable  body  might  be  outraged  by  its  demolition,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
municipal  monument.  But  it  is  a  monument  of  no  intrinsic  beauty  in 
itself,  and  has  no  real  antiquity — ^for  its  age  has  not  yet  reached  two 
centuries.  The  reminiscences  it  awakes  are  little  else  than  a  smes  of 
political  treasons  or  murders,  personally  commemorated  by  rows  of  heads 
rotting  on  the  spikes  which  adorned  its  summit.  The  only  use  now  of  the 
unsightly  structure  is  to  mark  the  point  where  the  City  ends — and  the 
sooner  that  line  of  civic  dominion  is  obliterated  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
whole  metropolis.  Why,  then,  should  Temple  Bar  continue  to  hinder  us 
as  we  enter  or  leave  the  City?  And  why  should  it  not  forthwith  be 
swept  away  before  the  spirit  of  improvement,  at  whose  shrine  many  a 
more  interesting  memorial  of  the  past  has  had  to  be  offered  already  ? 

But  no  widening  of  existing  thorough&res  will  afford  any  sensihk 
easing  to  our  goig^  streets,  unless  some  new  routes  are  also  opened. 
Holbom  and  the  Strand  might  have  sufficed  for  the  traffic  a  hundred  yearB 
since ;  but  ten  thousand  cabs  and  omnibuses  were  not  plying  in  those  days 
— ^the  YBns  of  the  great  carriers  had  not  commenced  to  move  like  cars  of 
Juggem&t  through  the  narrow  streets ;  and  shops  did  not  then  line  eveiy 
road,  inviting  the  stoppage  of  carriages  and  the  consequent  obstructioa  of 
the  way.    New  means  of  reaching  the  City  are  unquestionably  required. 

Steps  in  the  right  direction  have  been  taken  in  opening  Cannon  Street 
— a  fine  specimen  of  what  a  city  street  should  be — and,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
the  new  street  from  pranboum  Street  to  Covent  Garden ;  but  the  latter 
will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  until  it  is  extended  to  the  wide  portion 
of  the  Strand  at  St.  Clement  Danes.  When  that  is  done,  the  Strand  will 
doubtless  be  relieved  of  the  whole  traffic  intended  for  Piccadilly,  Begent 
Street,  and  the  north-west,  the  block  being  reduced  to  Fleet  Street,  Lud- 
gate liill  and  Cheapside,  which,  however,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  and 
their  straits  to  make  minutes  quarter-hours  in  the  joume;t^  from  pae  part 
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of  town  to  another.  A  corresponding  diagonal  Way  should  be  made  from 
Granbourn  Street  or  Long  Acre  into  Holborn,  so  as  to  bring  the  carriages 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  City  directly  into  Charing  Cross.  And  then, 
again,  if  Long  Acre  could  be  extended  eastward  in  a  line  passing  south  of 
Newgate,  and  so  towards  the  Mansion  House,  a  great  intermediate  com- 
munication would  be  opened,  affording  incalculable  relief  both  to  the 
Holborn  and  Meet  Street  routes. 

To  the  south  of  the  Strand,  Parliament  has  abfeady  decided  that  new 
access  to  the  City  shall  be  given  along  the  Thames  Embankment.  This 
embankment  will  indeed  be  a  great  work,  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the 
British  Empire.  Bobbing  the  Thames  of  many  acres  of  its  muddy  bank, 
it  will  at  once  benefit  stream  and  shore — ^the  river,  by  increasing  its  scour 
and,  therefore,  depth ;  the  land,  by  adding  magnificent  wharves,  public 
pleasure-gardens,  capacious  docks,  and,  above  all,  a  superb  road  leading 
firom  Westminster  Bridge  into  the  City  at  Blackfriars,  while  intermediate 
parts  will  of  course  be  provided  for  by  occasional  transverse  approaches. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Embankment  wiU  contain  the  low-level  inter- 
cepting sewer,  which  can  be  constructed  contemporaneously  with  itself, 
and  will  render  unnecessary  the  now  threatened  catastrophe  of  having  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street  shut  up  for  months  while  this  low-level  sewer  is 
built  beneath  them.  How  great  an  area  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  water 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  the  Embankment  will  comprise  at 
Hungerford  all  that  lies  between  the  steamboat  pier  and  the  present  bank ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this 
space  is  now  uncovered  at  low  tide,  exhaling  fetid  and  unwholesome 
odours,  few  will  refuse  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  change.  Some 
of  the  landmarks  with  which  Londoners  are  familiar  will,  however,  appear 
curiously  shifted.  We  shall  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  the  present  Temple 
Gardens  200  feet  away  from  the  river,  or  of  Buckingham  Gate  as  an  inland 
monument  buried  among  houses.  Of  course,  the  Thames  Embankment 
must  be  connected  with  the  great  centres  to  develop  its  fiill  import- 
ance ; — a  way  to  it  from  Charing  Cross  will  have  to  be  opened,  and  at  the 
opposite  end  a  street  must  cut  obliquely  from  the  foot  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  near  the  Ti$ne»  office,  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  City.  As  regards 
the  Westminster  extremity,  Victoria  Street  constitutes  an  admirable  main 
through  which  the  traffic  of  Belgravia,  Pimlico,  and  Kensington,  wiU  flow 
down  towards  the  City,  and  from  which  it  will  be  able  to  fork  off  according 
to  taste  along  Whitehall  to  the  Strand  route,  by  the  Embankment,  or  into 
the  load,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Cabmen,  and  a  few  inhabitants,  seem  to  monopolise  the  knowledge 
that  the  shortest  way  between  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
lies  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  through  Lambeth,  Lower  Marsh 
and  the  New  Cut;  the  route  only  requires  the  completion  of  a  new  street 
which  is  ahready  in  hand,  through  Southwark,  to  render  it  as  wide  and 
commodious  a  way  as  any  of  the  others.     For  Thames  Street, 
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olnpel,  and  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  city,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  direct 
and  quickest  oommunication,  as  by  it  we  hare  only  tiie  crowding  on 
London  Bridge  to  oTcroome,  and  ayoid  the  densest  pack  in  the  nor&ecn 
loute — ^m.,that  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Bank. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fire  oommunieations — if  ever  they  ore 
oompleted — ^will  so  divide  the  traffic  among  them,  that  the  diluted  portion 
rolling  along  each  will  be  no  more  than  it  can  conveniently  aooommodate. 
If  another  should  still  be  necessary,  there  wiU  remain  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  stream  to  embank  and  turn  into  a  causeway,  although,  from  the 
convexity  of  its  curve,  it  will  offer  few  of  the  advantages  attendant  on 
embanking  the  Middlesex  shore.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  new  thorough- 
&res  that  we  are  promised  additional  oonvenienees.  Tfaefe  is  a  projeet  on 
foot  for  establishing  an  underground  parcels-delivery,  by  atmo^hene 
pressure  through  large  pipes:  a  sdieme  whieh*  xmder  the  thk  of 
Pneamatie  Despatch,  I  shall  hope  to  describe  more  folly  in  a  separate 
article.  If  this  design  is  successfid,  it  will  remove  mnok  of  the  postid  and 
pared  traffic  from  the  streets  to  below  them,  abolishing  a  oonresponding 
proportion  of  the  lighter  carts  which  now  throng  every  important  road; 
the  gain  in  time  being  inestimable,  both  as  regards  the  goods  sent  throQi^ 
the  tube,  and  the  passengers  no  longer  hindered  in  the  streets  above. 
Then,  again,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  tramways  along  the  wider 
roads ;  and  there  is  no  saying  how  they  may  revolntionize  the  appearanoe 
of  our  streets.  As  yet,  Ivowever,  it  is  but  an  experiaeat,  and  no  decision 
can  be  f<»med  <m  its  merits,  as  adapted  to  London,  till  the  tramway  dtall 
have  settled  in  certain  parts  into  one  of  the  acknowledged  modes  of  traaait^ 
and  be  no  longer  an  object  of  wondering  curiosity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  diminution  of  friction  from  tfaie  employm^iit  of  rails 
enables  vehicles  to  acquire  a  far  greater  speed  than  they  can  on  ordinaiy 
roads ;  but,  as  the  tramway  ai^>ears  to  involve  the  introduction  of  hiige 
conveyances,  like  railway  carriages,  which  roll  noisily  along  the  street  at 
considerable  pace,  and  can  scarcely  pull  up  soon  enough  to  avoid  running 
down  objects  in  their  path,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  alteratkm 
is  wholly  advantageous. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  routes  enough  are  opened;  half 
the  work  before  us  will  still  be  undone,  unless  we  are  secured  the  use 
of  them,  and  are  protected  against  the  constant  obstruction  of  "  pipes 
up."  Now,  the  stoppages  are  perpetual;  the  pavement  is  disturbed 
either  for  the  mains  oif  a  wat^r  company,  or  a  gas  company,  or  a  tele- 
graph; or,  if  these  fail,  the  dnunage,  or  else  the  paving  itself  is  snro  to 
want  attending  to.  With  these  hinderanees,  with  the  threatened  Pneu- 
matic Despatch  coursing  along  beneath  us,  through  a  tube  as  thiek  as  a 
water-main,  and  with  the  occasional  addition  of  pipes  for  some  new  coim- 
pany  con^peting  in  oneof  the  present  trades— or  even,  for  aught  we  can 
say  at  present,  laying  on  some  now  unappieeiated  element — ^it  can 
scarcely  hi^pen  that  a  street  escapes  (^»ening  at  one  pmnt  or  aaotfaer  for 
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more  th&n  a  month  together.  And  when  this  opening  does  take  place, 
the  nuisance  of  holes  in  the  surface,  of  pickaxes  flying  about,  of  gas 
escaping,  of  hoardings,  lanterns,  flaring  lights  and  swearing  nayvies,  is 
too  familiar  and  too  universally  palpable  to  need  description.  Improve- 
ment will  be  only  imperfectly  carried  out  until  this  perennial — I  might 
almost  say  weekly — source  of  detention  is  removed;  and  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  that  can  be  satisfactorily  done — by  the  formation  of 
sub-ways. 

Sub-way  is  but  another  name  for  tunnel,  and  the  proposed  sub-ways 
are  tunnels  delving  beneath  the  roads,  capable  of  containing  the  drains 
and  the  pipes  necessary  for  aU  the  different  operations  carried  on  under 
;^und.  Access  to  them  will  be  provided  at  sufficiently  frequent  inter- 
vals, and,  like  the  present  principal  drains,  they  will  be  made  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  traversed  in  any  direction.  When  the  pipes  are  laid  in  proper 
order  along  these  channels,  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  take  up  half 
a  street  to  renew  one  joint,  or  to  find  the  poiat  in  a  telegraph-wire  where 
the  isolation  has  become  imperfect;  and  the  repairs  will  of  course  be 
executed  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  expense  now  involved.  The  advantages 
sttb-ways  offer  to  the  different  companies  who  now  bury  their  pipes  in  the 
streets  arc  so  obvious,  that  it  i^eems  strange  they  do  not  unite  volun- 
tarily to  construct  them  for  their  own  use  ;  but,  whether  from  dislike  to 
concurrent  action,  or  from  the  natural  inanition  of  corporate  bodies,  there 
appears  little  probability  of  such  a  measure  being  adopted,  unless  Parlia- 
ment invest  the  municipal  authorities  with  compulsory  powers.  Not  long 
since,  when  a  water  or  gas  company  was  about  to  lay  its  pipes  down 
Begent  Street,  and  when  that  important  thoroughfare  would  necessarily 
be  stopped  for  several  weeks,  to  .the  great  loss  of  its  shops  and  incon- 
venience of  the  public,  the  Vestry  of  St.  James's  parish  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  companies  to  join  in  making  a  sub-way,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  a  handsome  proportion  of  the  cost ;  but  the  companies 
refused  to  co-operate.  These  great  corporations  have  such  an  advantage 
over  the  local  government,  in  virtue  of  their  wealth,  that  it  is  idle  for  the 
latter  to  attempt  to  coerce  them,  unless  armed  with  superior  powers  to 
those  at  present  given  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 

Under  the  new  streets  in  Covent  Garden  and  Southwark,  constructed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  sub-ways  have  been  formed,  and 
doubtless  their  utility  will  be  by  degrees  acknowledged.  The  usual  form 
for  a  sub-way  is  a  three-arched  tunnel,  the  centre  archway  being  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  others.  The  centre  arch  acts  as  the  main-sewer  of 
the  district,  and  receives  constant  tributaries  as  it  passes  on.  By  the  side 
of  the  sewage  channel  is  a  raised  causeway  for  the  passage  of  attendants 
or  workmen ;  while  doors  communicate  with  the  side  arches,  where  the 
pipes  for  gas,  water,  telegraphy,  and  other  things,  are  laid  on  transverse 
iron  beams  intended  to  prevent  them  from  pressing  unduly  on  each  other. 
With  sub-ways  the  surface  interruptions  are  reduced  to  a  mim'mum,  as  it 
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can  only  be  necesaary  to  disturb  the  road  in  tbe  case  of  faults  between  the 
main  and  the  houses  lining  it ;  eren  in  this  event,  where  the  house-cellars 
project  as  far  as  the  side  of  the  sub-way,  there  is  dixeet  communication, 
and  no  disturbance  is  requisite. 

There  is  a  want  in  London — of  far  less  magnitude,  but,  ncT^rthdess, 
sererely  felt  by  pedestrians,  and  especially  by  ladies — the  means  of 
crossing  crowded  streets,  in  which  carts  and  carriages  pass  and  repass 
almost  without  cessation.  Those  who  do  not  see  the  official  returns  can 
have  little  idea  of  the  number  of  serious  accidents  which  occur  every 
week  to  persons  attempting  to  cross  the  roads  oi  the  metropc^ — acci- 
dents often  resulting  in  life-long  injuries,  and,  not  un&eqiaently,  in  de£^h. 
The  evil  admits  of  simple  remedy,  and  that  withotit  great  expense.  Li^t 
wire  foot-bridges  thrown  across  at  a  few  of  the  most  crowded  intersections 
of  thoroughfares  — as,  for  instance,  Oxford  Circus,  the  Mansion  House, 
aad  at  the  statue  of  King  William  the  Fourth — would  give  all  requisite 
guarantees  for  safety,  while  the  erections  themsdves  would,  if  tastefidly 
constructed,  add  as  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  street  as  to  the  comfort  of 
nervous  or  infirm  passengers. 

There  are  other  minor  matters  requiring  attention;  but  I  have 
detailed  the  principal  works  necessary  to  nutke  the  communications  of 
London  what  they  should  be ;  and  the  reader  will  admit,  that  with  new 
streets,  the  embankment,  sub- ways,  and  foot-bridges,  the  programme  of 
actual  necessities — ^with  the  addition  of  the  main  drainage,  ah*eady  in 
course  of  execution — is  quite  as  extensive  and  costly  as  the  most  enthu- 
siastic improver  eould  desire.  The  expcMe  of  such  (^>eTations  is  to  be 
estimated  by  millions,  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  local 
revenues  can  defray  the  whole.  What  and  how  derived  those  revenues 
are,  and  in  what  manner  they  press  upon  the  householder,  is  the  next 
point  for  consideration. 

The  tax  most'seriously  felt,  and  which  equals  in  amount,  or  is  greater 
than,  all  other  local  taxes  put  together,  is  the  Poor-rate.  That  burden 
falls  most  unequally  upon  the  different  districts  of  the  metropdts,  rangiag 
from  one  shilling  and  tenpence  to  ten  thiHings,  or  even  more,  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value  of  property ;  and,  moreova*,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate perversion  of  equity,  always  weighting  to  the  heaviest  amount  the 
parish  least  capable  of  sustaining  any  such  incubus  at  alL  The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  many  inequ^ities  involved  in  the  presoit  Poor  Law. 
The  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  employs  a  vast  number  of 
labourers — as  masons,  carpenters,  and  in  similar  industrial  occupations : 
but,  from  its  general  wealth  and  the  size  of  its  buildings,  comparatively 
few  are  housed  within  its  precincts,  the  result  being  that,  in  thdr  times  of 
distress,  these  poor  men  become  ehaargeabk  to  the  less  opulent  neigh- 
bouring parishes  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  establish  their  domiciles. 
But  the  subject  of  Poor-rates  is  too  extensive  for  my  limits ;  aa»l  I  need 
only  observe,  that  among  London's  wants  is  some  measure  by  which  the 
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burden  of  supporting  the  indigent  shall  be  made  lighter  to  the  poorer 
districts,  in  being  equalized  throughout  the  metropolis. 

Inespeettve,  then,  of  the  Poor-rate,  the  local  reTenne  of  the  metro- 
polis is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,528,000  (equal  to  the  national  income  in 
ike  time  of  the  Commonwealth),  of  whidi  about  a  miUion  and  a  quarter 
is  raised  by  direct  taxation  in  the  fortn  of  Police-rate,  County-rate,  Main 
Drainage-rate,  Lighting  and  Paving  raies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  accrues 
indirectly  from  dues  leyied  on  coal,  com,  and  wine.  The  produce  of 
direct  taxation  is^  c^  conrse,  intended  for  special  objects,  and  is  absorbed 
in  canying  them  out.  The  sum  resulting  from  indirect  taxation  has 
scarcely  any  other  charges  against  it  than  the  cost  of  collection,  and  is 
available  for  any  purpose.  The  history  of  these  dues — ^usually  known  as 
the  London  Coal,  Com,  and  Vfine  Dues — ^is  curious.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  City  authorities  have  been  allowed  fourpence  per  ton  (chaldnm 
used  to  be  the  standard)  on  aU  coal  brought  within  a  certain  boundary, 
now  fixed  as  conterminous  with  the  Police  District,  but  till  this  year 
embraced  in  a  circle,  of  whidi  the  radius  was  20  miles  from  the  Post 
Office.  In  return  for  this  contribution  to  their  income,  the  Corporation 
was  bound  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  coal-meters ;  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  these  meters  that  the  coal  had  passed  through  their  hands  was  a 
guarantee  anywhere  that  the  coal  was  of  full  weight.  During  the  troubloHS 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts  the  City  ran  heavily  into  debt,  principally  from 
exactions  of  the  Crown.  Charles  IT.  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which,  under  a  municipal  law,  had  been  deposited  with  the  Corporation 
by  widows  and  orphans  of  citizens;  and  as  it  never  occurred  to  his 
frolicsome  Majesty  to  repay  it,  the  helpless  clients  were  in  considerable 
danger  of  losing  their  means  of  living.  After  straggling  still  deeper 
into  the  abyss  of  debt,  a  petition  was  made  to  Parliament,  in  the  reiga  of 
William  the  Third,  praying  fOT  relief;  whereupon  an  Act  passed  declaring 
the  City  insolvent,  fixing  its  debts,  and  converting  them  into  a  perpetual 
annuity,  partly  diargeable  on  City  pn^erty,  and  partly  to  be  raised 
through  a  tempcnrary  additional  duty  on  coal  and  wine  brought  into  the 
port  of  London.  This  temporary  duty  was  continued  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  City  reduced :  the  Coal  and  Com  datks 
inereased  with  the  growth  of  the  metropdis,  so  as  not  only  to  pay  off 
the  debts  of  the  Corporation,  bnt  also  to  provide  large  sums  for  the 
conatmction  of  Bkckfriars  Bridge  and  London  Bridge  Approaches.  In 
1831,  the  metage  functions  connected  with  the  dues  were  abolished; 
so  that  .the  charge,  which  thai  stood  at  one  bulling  and  a  penny  on 
each  ton  of  coal,  became  an  absdnte  tax.  By  an  Act  of  1861,  the 
Coal  and  Wine  dues  are  continued  till  1872,  ninepence  of  the  coal-tax, 
representing  about  £168,000  a  year,  and  the  wine  dues  of  4s.  9jd. 
per  ton,  equivalent  to  £9,000  per  annum,  being  devoted  to  the 
Thames  Embankment;  while  the  remaining  fourpence  on  coal  goes 
to  pay  the  debt  still  due  in  regard  to  Cannon  Street,  and  ^^^f  ^ 
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be  applicable  to  metropolitan  improvements  generally.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this,  that,  having  provided  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  there  will 
remain  of  the  revenue,  as  at  present  raised,  less  than  £80,000  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  years,  which  can  be  used  in  new  works ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  property  within  the  metropolitan  area  is  taxed  as 
heavily  as  it  will  bear.  There  is,  however,  a  further  sum  of  £45,000 
which  should,  in  justice,  be  made  over  to  some  such  purpose,  xmless  it  be 
entirely  remitted.  The  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  in  London  is 
from  omnibuses  and  cabs :  yet  the  duty  raised  on  these  conveyances  all 
goes  to  the  Exchequer.  But  this  is  not  the  only  grievance:  in  the 
metropolis,  public  carriages  are  taxed  twice  as  heavily  as  elsewhere ;  and 
the  municipality  should  therefore  derive  the  benefit  of  at  least  this  extra 
portion  of  the  duty.  Tf  this  amount  could  be  added,  there  would  then  be 
an  annual  sum  of  £125,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works — ^not  much,  when  the  services  to  be  performed  are  considered,  but 
sufficient,  with  economy,  to  provide  for  very  extensive  alterations.  An 
improvement  is  not  necessarily  all  outflow  of  money,  for,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  rents  of  buildings  adjoining  an  improved  street  should  give  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  inferior  houses.  It 
is,  therefore,  practicable  to  borrow  the  money  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  a  street,  mortgaging  the  future  rents  as  security,  and  the  annual  sum 
necessary  is  then  only  what  may  be  wanted  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  loan  until  the  property  becomes  reproductive. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance  at  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis  which  is  charged  with  carrying  out  improvements. 
Under  Sir  Benjamin  Hall*s  Act  of  1855,  the  Metropolis  constitutes,  for 
purposes  of  Works,  a  sort  of  Federation  of  independent  parishes  and  districts 
of  amalgamated  parishes.  Each  of  these  is  governed  locally  by  a  Vestiy, 
or  District  Board,  which  has  power  over  all  purely  local  works,  such  as 
drainage,  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  and  is  charged  with  raising  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  them.  These  Local  Boards  elect  members  to  represent  them  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  op  Works,  which  consists  of  forty-five  members, 
and  is  a  sort  of  Municipal  Parliament.  Very  large  powers— though  as  yet 
insufficient  powers  in  some  respects — are  entrusted  to  this  Greneral  Council 
— ^as  the  superintendence  of  the  main  drainage  works,  and  the  discussion  of 
all  questions  of  buildings  or  roads  which  involve  public  metropolitan 
interests.  The  sessions  are  held  at  handsome  offices  in  Spring  Gardens, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  important  to  ourselves,  and  our  descend- 
ants for  many  generations  to  come,  are  the  results  of  their  discussions,  it 
will  be  seen  how  very  essential  it  is  that  in  the  election  of  members  every 
householder  should  take  the  utmost  care  to  secure  the  return  of  a  repre- 
sentative possessing  not  probity  only,  but  ability  as  weU. 
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CAN    WRONG   BE   RIGHT? 

A  TALE. 

BY  MBS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


XX. 

My  baby  was  growing  fast  into  a  beauty — ^the  chambermaid  declared  she 
had  never  seen  such  a  darling.  And  when  I  told  her  that  the  next 
day  I  must  find  out  Bond  Street,  she  offered  to  take  care  of  him.  Their 
busy  time,  she  said,  was  night,  and  early  morning ;  and  as  there  was  a 
fog — (it  was  the  end  of  October,  but  I  had  left  delicious  sunshine 
behind  me) — ^I  had  better  put  him  to  sleep,  and  she  would  watch  him — 
yes,  "  she  would  watch  him  carefully,  while  I  was  gone."  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  left  him,  and  this,  doubtless,  added  to  my  bewilderment. 
I  was  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  a  lumbering  mass  of  impurity,  called  a 
hackney  coach,  and  be  driven  to  Mrs.  Clary's.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
well-ordered  staff  and  well-appointed  rooms  to  astonish  me — I  had  seen 
the  same  sort  of  thing  at  Paris,  and  in  all  the  continental  cities  we  had 
yisited :  but  I  was  unprepared  for  the  immensity  of  London — for  the 
undefined  and  restless  din — ^the  perpetual  crowds  of  people — ^the  wealth, 
which  seemed  to  roll  and  swell  along  the  streets — ^never  ending,  still 
beginning — no  two  faces  alike,  no  two  persons  apparently  intent  on  the 
same  object.  The  multitude  seemed  to  me  miraculous ; — such  tides  and 
counter-tides  of  human  beings  !  I  trembled  at  the  magnitude — ^the  life 
of  London ;  it  absolutely  appalled  me ! 

Mrs.  Clary  was  kind,  but  "conventional."  She  showed  me  some 
trimmings  of  painted  velvet  and  chenille,  and  inquired  if  that  was  my 
style  of  work?  I  very  frankly  told  her,  "No;  I  should  produce  something 
more  natural,  yet  more  artistic."  She  drew  up  daintily,  and  said  they 
had  been  more  than  admired  by  a  Countess,  and  patronized  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  a  Marchioness.  "  These  were  the  true  Venetian  trimmings ;  did 
I  not  achnire  them  ?  " 

"  I  was  sorry :  but  I  did  not." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulder  just  a  little,  and  elevated  an  eyebrow. 
"Could  I  do  better?" 

"  I  would  try,  if  she  would  permit  me." 

"  Oh,  she  would  look  at  whatever  I  did.  She  would  even  lend  me 
the  pricking  of  the  flowers  to  copy,  if  I  wanted  hints." 

I  thanked  her,  but  was  firm  in  the  assurance  that  I  could  produce 
what  she  would  like  better.  Another  incredulous  shrug  and  smile,  which 
she  partly  concealed  by  her  cousin's  letter,  replied  to  this  assertion;  then 
she  fixed  her  full  eyes  on  me— cold,  moonlight  eyes  they  were — and 
said,  "there  was  something  more,  certainly  something  more  I  wanted, 
according  to  the  letter ;  an  honest  jeweller;  dear  old  Doctor  Eidge  seemed 
to  think  it  difficult  to  meet  with  one :  no :  there  was  Hamlet  !",<^  i 
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"Where  did  lie  live?" 

She  wrote  down  the  address.  "  Hamlet,"  she  assured  me,  "  was  as 
well  known  as  St.  Paul's.  Also  a  cheap,  safe  lodging?  Dear  odd 
old  cousin!  he  thought  London  90  wicked!  Yes,  she  knew  a  charm- 
ing, quiet  little  place;  the  man  was  a  messenger,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  superior  sort  of  person ;  and  the 
good  mistress  she  could  trust  in  the  busj  seasoa  with  work,  she  was 
so  punctual  and  proper; — if  it  was  not  too  fax — it  was  in  the  King's 
Boad,  Chelsea,  a  little  beyond  Sloane  Square,  She  had  oflesi  heard  her 
say  she  would  like  a — a — ^lady  to  live  with  hen  It  wsas  a  sweet  little 
house,  and  so  dieerful.     But  she  had  only  one  room  to  let,  she  knew." 

I  had  never  in  my  life  been  confmed  to  *^  one  room,"  exoepi  at  the 
convent,  but  I  must  submit  to  drcumatanoes ;  and  I  seemed  to  be 
getting  over  all  my  small  difficulties  so  welL  She  wished  to  know  if  I 
would  go  to  Chelsea  at  once,  and  see  the  cottage  ?  I  reminded  hor  of 
my  baby;  and  then  there  was  another  Httle  shrug,  and  elevation  of 
eyebrow.     I  did  not  expect  to  like  her. 

I  went  from  her  house  to  Hamlet's,  and  was  astonuAied  at  Hie  heap  of 
gold  I  received  for  the  bracelet  Ah,  how  surpassingly  generoits  he  had 
been  to  me,  and  tiiat  widiont  one  grain  of  love.  I  thought  now  I  had 
sufficient  wealth  to  meet  more  than  a  year's  expenditure,  and  retuiBed  my 
good  Doctor  the  money  he  had  so  reoeatly  "  lent "  me.  I  found  mj 
child  quite  w^,  and  then  drove  to  the  cottage  at  Chelsea.  It  was  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  square  house  of  one  storey,  crouching  within  a  high 
railing,  and  behind  a  lignum  vita  and  an  acasia,  that  shaded  it  from 
the  observation  and  dust  of  the  road.  There  was  a  door  in  the  middle, 
leading  to  an  unusually  large  hall  lor  so  small  a  house ;  a  parlour  to  the 
right,  and  a  bedroom  to  the  left ;  a  kitchen  behind,  with  sundry  sheds, 
and  nooks  and  comers — such  as  keq)  the  poorer  English  houses  in  a  state 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  never  known  abroad.  The  dweUing  was 
encircled  by  a  fair-sized  gardea;  and  behind  flourished  a  grand  old 
mulberry-tree,  that  scattered  its  jetty  berries  on  a  circular  grassplot. 
It  was  one  of  the  venerable  remains  of  the  mulberry  orchard  j^aated  by 
order  of  the  First  Jaaies,  when  he  thought  to  intixxkioe  and  onltivste  the 
silkworm  in  England — an  attempt  that  was  defeated  by  the  humidity  of 
our  climate.  At  Old  Brompton  and  in  Chelsea  many  of  l^se  veterans 
yet  live  and  flourish.  Above  the  two  rooms  and  hall  was  a  lai^e  chamber, 
which  had  evidently  been,  at  one  time,  divided,  as  there  was  a  fireplace  at 
each  end:  there  w&ct  two  windows  in  front,  peeping  through  the  trees* 
at  the  road,  another  overlooking  the  garden  and  the  backs  of  several 
houses  of  the  better  class ;  but  they  were  far  enough  away ;  tiieir  gardens 
joined  that  of  **  The  Cottage,"  as  the  little  dwelHng  was  called. 

The  large  room,  the  cheerfid-looking,  yet  faded  workwoman  told  me, 
was  the  room  she  wished  to  let.  Contrasted  with  my  cell  ia  the  nunoitsiB 
convent  it  was  a  palace ;  compared  with  my  native  humUeJiotte,  or  wiUi 
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that  I  had  abandoned,  it  was  almost  a  hovel :  the  bed  was  in  a  recess, 
which  gave  the  room  a  foreign  aspect ;  there  were  plenty  of  cupboards, 
and  air  and  light;  more  furniture,  old-fashioned  as  it  was,  than  I 
required,  and  I  would  afford  myself  a  thick  curtain  to  exclude  the 
sunbeams  (as  two  windows  were  due  south,  the  other  north)  when 
I  wished  to  avoid  the  cross  light  fw  my  work's  sake. 

"  She  radier  objected  to  the  baby,  as  it  might  cry,  and  Mr.  Massey  when 
the  House  was  up  was  inclined  to  be  '  litery;'  and  when  Parliament  met 
wanted  a  quiet  sleep  in  the  mornings ;  but  the  recess  for  the  bed  was  over 
the  parlour,  and  the  heavy  curtains  I  spoke  of  to  divide  the  rooms  might 
deaden  the  noise — the  carpet,  too,  was  thick — old-fashioned  and  thick — ^no 
such  carpets  made  now-a-days ;  she  would  do  her  best  to  make  me  com- 
fortable— ^more  especially  as  Mrs.  Clary  had  recommended  me,  for  which 
she  was  very  much  obliged.  She  did  not  pretend  to  say  she  was  not 
glad  to  have  a  lodger,  although  she  never  intruded  herself  upon  nobody 
— still  it  was  cheerful,  when  Mr.  Massey  was  out  at  nights  attending  Par- 
liament— it  was  pleasant,  to  know  there  was  some  one  in  the  house  who, 
if  you  fDos  murdered,  could  identify  the  murderer,  and  break  it  gently 
to  Mr.  Maseey  when  he  came  home.  Aflier  her  iing^^  were  worked  to 
the  bone  stitdting  them  little  tiddy  flounces  for  Mrs.  Clary,  that  the 
ladies  delighted  in  just  out  of  cruelty  and  contradiction,  it  vas  lonely, 
when  she  wanted  a  rest,  to  sit  staring  at  the  clock  or  the  cat,  awaiting  up 
for  '  my  master,'  that  he  might  have  something  hot  and  comfortable  after 
his  paili'ment'ry  duties.  He  often  said,  in  a  playful  wn^  he  has  (like  a 
ten  months*  kitten)—*  Mary,'  he  says,  *  why  don't  you  take  to  literature, 
as  the  'sodate  of  your  leisure  hours  ?  I  may  go  down  in  a  Chekea  boat, 
or  be  run  over  at  the  wide  crossing  by  the  Abbey,  or  be  burked  any 
night  in  TothiU  Fields.'  0,  he's  very  fine-spoken,  and  has  great  know- 
ledge— ^no  woman  could  be  his  companion — so  I  am  willing  to  do  all  a 
wife  can,  in  my  humble  way ;  and  Mr.  Massey  is  very  considerate — very 
considerate  indeed— /or  a  man  !  and  I  will  say  there's  no  cleaner  house 
in  Chelsea.  And  as  to  my  master's  Hnen ! — the  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons  often  say  to  him — *  Massey,  who's  your  laundress?'" 

"I  smppose,"  I  said — ^by  no  means  interested  in  her  personal  ob- 
servations, but  with  thoughts  thronging  to  the  future — "I  suppose 
Mr.  Massey  knows  all  the  old  Members,  and  soon  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  new  ones?" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  **  that  he  does ;  I  dread  a  general  election,  for  as 
•he  grows  older  I  know  it  will  be  the  death  of  him ;  he  studies  the  names 
and  the  places,  and  the  line  they  go  in  on,  and  bothers  his  self  as  to  what 
they'll  turn  to  before  the  session 's  over,  and  worrits  about  their  ancestry. 
I  have  had  three  hot  bottles,  and  no  end  of  mustard-pouUdoes,  to  put  to 
his  feet  after  a  general  election,  just  to  get  the  blood  down." 

'*  He  must  have  a  fund  of  informatton." 

'*  That  he  has."  she  rei^d,  while  her  dim  eyes  lit  up  in  hdr^iusband'a 
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praise.  "That  he  has.  The  Speaker  himself  once  asked  him  two  or 
three  questions,  and  he  answered  so  correct,  that — *Massey,'  he  says, 
*  you  are  a  walking  blue-book  I'" 

"  And  have  you  ever  gone  into  the  House  and  heard  the  speeches  ?" 
"  Never.  My  master  gets  in  a  great  many ;  and  once  I  asked  him  to 
take  me ;  but  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  my  going,  for  I  should  not 
understand  what  was  said.  I  am  sure,  if  you  had  any  curiosity  that 
way,  he  would  manage  somehow  for  you — ^particularly  if  you  take  an 
interest  in  politics — and  let  him  tell  you  all  about  the  Members,  and  how 
such  and  such  a  question  is  to  be  debated.  Often  he  tires  me  out  at  it, 
and  then  he  says — *  Maiy,  put  the  high-backed  chair  here,  with  the  mop 
on  it,  and  I  can  talk  to  that  as  well  as  to  you,  and  you  can  go  to  bed.' 
Now,  isn't  ^^<  considerate?" 

I  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  House  and  hear  him  speak ;  I  should 
know  when  he  took  his  seat,  and  how  he  looked,  and  what  he  said,  and 
what  was  thought  of  him  /  Surely,  Providence  had  directed  me  to  the 
cottage ! 

My  landlady  was  delighted  at  the  improvements  I  made  in  my  room. 
My  son  looked  so  pretty  in  his  new  cradle,  and  my  curtain  gave  such  an 
air  of  comfort  and  simple  elegance  to  the  queer-shaped  division,  and  a 
pretty  cover  concealed  the  deal  top  of  a  table.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
do  without  a  few  ornaments — common  enough,  but  in  good  taste;  among 
them  a  china  vase  and  osier  table-basket  in  which  to  group  my  flowers — 
the  latter  were  my  greatest  expense.  But  I  was  near  a  magnificent 
conservatory,  and  what  I  could  not  purchase  I  could  look  at. 

My  child  fed  and  slept  away  the  eaiiy  part  of  his  existence,  and  my 
landlady  was  electrified  by  the  progress  of  my  raised-flower  embroideiy. 
I  prepared  specimens  of  two  distinct  trimmings ;  one  for  the  dark-com- 
plexioned— the  other  for  the  fair.  For  the  dark  I  arranged  deep  crimson 
fuschias,  mingled  with  the  creamy-gold  roses  (called  appropriately  "  the 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  "),  relieved  by  those  cool  and  refreshing  leaves 
which  flowers  should  never  be  without:  these  were  grouped  and  gar- 
landed on  white  lace.  For  the  blondes  I  selected  the  blue  convolvulus, 
with  its  delicate  tendrils  and  heart-shaped  leaves,  mixed  with  lilies  of  the 
valley;  nor  could  I  resist  copying  a  bouquet  of  monthly  roses,  which 
combined  four  varieties.  I  felt  assured  that  Mrs.  Massey  had  excited 
Mrs.  Clary's  curiosity  by  her  description  of  my  work,  and  what  I  created, 
as  she  expressed  it,  "  out  of  a  mere  nothing — what  children  waste  on 
baby  dolls." 

I  was  mossing  the  last  rosebud  of  my  bouquet,  when  Mrs.  Claiy 
entered  with  her  little  sliding  courtesy — a  courtesy  at  once  shy  and 
patronizing :  according  to  her  spoken  words,  she  came  to  "  hope  I  vras 
comfortable,"  and  invite  me  to  tea  the  following  evening.  I  was,  as  I 
have  said,  mossing  a  rosebud  when  she  floated  into  the  room,  and  her 
furtive  glance  rested  upon  my  embroidery.     She  asked  permission  to  see 
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how  I  worked,  and  repeated  frequently,  "  It  is  wonderful  I  you  cannot 
ima^ne  how  delighted  I  am."  She  confessed  she  had  never  seen  any 
thing  so  fresh  and  lovely ;  she  would  at  once  give  me  an  order  for  tbe 
fuschia  and  roses,  provided  the  price  and  the  time  could  be  managed,  and 
that  I  would  engage  not  to  work  for  any  house  but  hers,  nor  take  private 
orders. 

I  had  determined,  if  I  were  to  trade  upon  my  talent,  to  make  the  most 
of  my  small  capital.  I  knew  that  the  caprice  of  one  fashion  seldom  out- 
lived a  season,  and  that  Mrs.  Clary  would  prepare  "  during  the  dead  time 
of  the  year "  for  what  she  believed  would  be  a  success.  I  had  some 
qualms  of  conscience  while  naming  my  price;  and  though  Mrs.  Clary 
heard  it  with  a  little  shudder  and  the  usual  elevation  of  her  eyebrow, 
she  acceded,  provided  I  would  sign  an  agreement,  as  she  had  said,  to 
"work  for  no  other  house :"  that  I  engaged  to  do — the  small  tea-party  I 
declined. 

That  matter  arranged,  and  my  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  future 
existence  dispelled,  I  sat  in  the  twilight — (while  lights  from  the  opposite 
side  glittered  through  the  trees  like  glow-worms) — asking  questions  of 
myself.  I  knew  that  my  life  was  a  living  lie :  at  times  I  felt  so  over- 
whelmed by  the.  consciousness  of  my  own  sin,  that  I  have  pushed  away 
my  Bible,  unable  to  open  it ;  but  my  strength  returned  with  the  conviction 
of  HIS  happiness — ^the  belief  that  my  sacrifice  came  only  in  time  to  pre- 
serve his  life :  that  was  my  stronghold ;  all  I  possessed — even  my  child — 
I  would  offer  up  for  that ! 

Hard  as  I  worked,  I  should  still  have  time  for  reading ;  my  landlord 
had  a  fair  store  of  books,  and,  as  he  had  gone  for  two  or  three  months 
to  the  countiy,  during  the  recess,  I  could  ask  Mrs.  Massey  for  any  I 
pleased.  I  also  had  a  newspaper  every  morning  for  half  an  hour.  I 
devoured  it  day  by  day  greedily,  seeking  therein  only  one  name :  my 
landlady  often  wondered  how  I  had  done  with  it  so  soon,  and  never  knew 
anything  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  At  last  I  found  the 
name  :  he  had  been  returned  triumphantly  I  How  full  of  generous,  yet 
tender  eloquence  was  his  speech !  Every  word  had  its  purpose :  it  was 
not  long,  but  it  was  full ;  there  was  no  vulgar  inflation,  no  abounding 
promises ;  he  would  be  tried,  he  said,  by  the  only  truth-prover — time. 
I  read  it  in  my  delight  to  our  unconscious  child,  while  he,  staring  at 
his  developing  fingers  as  he  lay  upon  my  lap,  gradually  ceased  to 
move  them,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  my  voice.  He  was 
absolutely  growing  like  his  father — ^my  darling  child  I  I  did  not  part 
with  that  paper,  and  I  was  so  jealous  over  it,  that  though  poor  Mrs. 
Massey  had  the  toothache  (she  was  always  having  the  toothache),  I 
would  not  even  lend  it  her.  I  soon  knew  every  word  of  the  speech  by 
heart,  and  could  repeat  it  to  myself  while  at  work,  or  nursing  my  infant. 

I  must  do  Mrs.  Clary  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  not  attempt  to 
find  fault  with  or  guide  me ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  I  did  seemed  to  ^re 
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her  pleaMffe.  The  trimmings,  and  Torioas  otker  specimens  of  my  art, 
were  displayed  in  glass-cases  in  the  best  light,  and  she  incited  me  to 
arrange  them ;  and  when  I  had  ^ni^ied  she  smiled  and  flattered,  and 
neither  shmgged  her  shoulder  nor  raised  her  eyebrow.  Her  hisband — a 
pale,  deformed,  penitent-looking  man,  with  wUd,  shy  eyes,  and  a  shcnt, 
hectic  cough — sometimes  walked  about  the  room  with  a  feather  dusdng- 
brush,  with  which  he  "flicked"  the  dust  from  one  looking-glass  or  shade  to 
another — (the  show-room  was  almost  lined  with  looking-glass)— but  when 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  he  retreated — like  a  ^kier  to  its  odl  when  its 
net  is  shaken — into  a  little  scrap  of  a  room  called  the  oounting-house, 
that  branched  off  from  the  showrrooM,  shut  himself  in,  clambered  up  a 
stool  to  a  desk,  and  bent  his  head  orer  a  day-book  or  ledger.  Whenever 
I  went  there  I  went  early;  and  one  morning,  when  Mn.  Clary  waa 
out,  found  him  talking,  with  unmistakable  familiarity,  to  the  pretty 
perambulating  lay  figure  upon  whom  caps  and  bonnets  were  shown 
off.  The  poor  girl  looked  thoroughly  disgusted — and  I  was  glad  my 
entranoe  obliged  him  to  withdraw  those  wild  dissokite  eyes  from  her  sweet 
face. 

He  shambled  up  to  me,  and  with  a  bow  and  a  leer,  adced  me,  "  if  I 
always  intended  to  play  the  nun  in  black?" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  pr^ared  to  unpin  my  parcel. 

He  r^>eated  the  question — answering  himself  by  saying,  that  **  black 
set  off  the  transparency  of  my  complexion." 

I  flashed  on  him  a  look  so  full  of  contempt  and  bitterness,  that  he 
slunk  away  to  his  den. 

"  He  is  a  wretch !"  exclaimed  the  girl.  **  Mrs.  Clary  little  knows 
what  he  is,  and  we  love  her  too  much  to  tell — ^it  would  make  her  un- 
happy. All  efforts  she  uses  to  keep  him  alive  are  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty — ^for  she  cannot  love  such  a  mixture  of  selfishness  and  falsehood.** 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  tremendous  double  knock  shook  the  win- 
dows. I  could  not  escape,  except  into  the  spider's  cell — so  I  sat  dowB 
behind  some  drapery.  There  was  an  immediate  rush  of  steps  and  voices 
on  the  stairs — and  the  huge  bonnets  of  the  day  entered  long  before  the 
heads  of  the  wearers. 

Two  extra-fashionable  ytrang  ladies,  whose  waists  certainly  could  not 
be  shorter  without  di^lacing  tiieir  shoulders,  commenced  a  somewhat 
rough  examination  of  the  treasures  of  the  centre  table,  tossing  eveiything 
about ;  and  then,  with  a  shout  of  delight,  sprang  to  the  glass-ease  thai 
contained  my  embnnderies.  I  fancied  the  girl  I  had  bem  ^peaking  to 
knew  them,  for  I  observed  she  slipped  out  the  key. 

"  Where's  Claiy?"  they  inquired,  as  if  the  girl  had  been  a  dog,  to 
do  their  bidding, — "  and  why  does  die  lock  up  this  ?  Go  down  to  the 
carriage,  and  tell  mamma  she  must  come  up  to  look  at  these  beautiful 
trimmings.  Tdl  her,"  added  the  youngest,  "  to  leave  her  hune  leg 
bdiind  her.**  ^  , 
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**  Caroline !"  exdaimed  the  elder,  "  how  can  you  be  so  playful  before 
liiOBe  sort  of  peopk  ?*' 

"  Oh !  what  matters !  there's  no  one  here.  I  wonder  where  old  Clary 
got  these  lovely  things !  If  mamma  would  only  be  a  little  civil  to  her,  as 
she  is  papa's  cousin,  we  might  get  bargains — ^but  she  won't.  I'm  sure 
Mrs.  Clary  looks  more  like  a  lady  than  mamma." 

"  Fie !  Caroline !  you  are  so  funny,"  said  the  elder,  who  spoke  with  a 
lisp,  and  looked  a  fool.  Turning  sharply  round,  the  speaker  pulled  down 
the  drapery  that  concealed  me.  She  gave  a  little  scream,  and  then  rudely 
said — "  What  are  you  hiding  for  ?  and  why  don't  you  stand  up  ?  Mrs. 
Clary  should  teach  her  young  people  better  manners." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  Mrs.  Clary's  young  people,"  I  said,  without 
moving. 

My  calmness  disconcerted,  and  my  plainness  perplexed,  her,  I  looked 
as  I  felt — disgusted  with  a  daughter  who  could  speak  of  a  mother  as 
she  had  speken.  Presently,  the  old  lady  limped  heavily  in.  I  rose, 
brought  her  a  chair,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  glass-case.  There 
was  nothing  to  command  respect  about  her,  except  her  age.  She  turned 
her  face  towards  me,  and  I  believe  thanked  me,  in  a  guttural  tone — 
staring  at  me  as  much  as  her  daughters.  They  were  Doctor  Ridge's 
relatives — ^no  wonder  they  did  not  assimilate  with  him,  dear,  good  old  man ! 

Mrs.  Clary  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  see  me.  The 
daughters  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  embroideries.  The  mother^ 
with  more  cunning  though  less  rudeness,  undervalued  them. 

"  Who  had  patronized  them  ?"  she  inquired.  **  How  could  Mrs. 
Clary  tell  that  they  would  take?  They  had  not  been  tried  yet.  She 
thought  them  very  gaudy,  and  common, — just  like  natural  flowers, 
nothing  more.  Might  just  as  well  go  into  her  own  conservatory — ^that 
was  forty  feet  by  fifty ^" 

"  Fifty,  you  mean,  by  forty,  I  suppose !"  interrupted  Miss  Caroline,  in 
her  pert,  snappish  voice. 

*'  Well,  suppose  so,  it  might  be ;  fifty  by  forty,  then ;  gather  the  flowers 
and  stick  them  on — took  just  as  well  as  those — easy  enough  to  bundle  up 
flowers  that  fashion;  but  she  would  like  to  know  who  had  seen  and 
thought  much  of  them  ?" 

••  Some  of  our  best  customers,"  replied  Mrs.  Clary ;  "  the  Duchess  of 
Laudersand  and  the  Ladies  Pentland,  who  called,  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  «•  route  to  the  country ;  they  had  purchased  at  Naples  a  bag 
— ^flowers  embroidered  on  lace  in  the  same  style — and  the  Duchess  most 
kindly — she  was  indeed  (so  were  all  Mrs.  Clary's  *  ladies  of  jrank*)  a  perfect 
angel — ^brought  it  to  show  her.  What  was  her  astonishment  and  delight  to 
find  a  counterpart  of  the  fuschias  in  that  veiy  trimming !  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  worked  by  the  same  hands.*' 

"'  But,  how  could  that  be  ?  "  inquired  both  the  young  ladies,  animated 
by  contradiction  and  curiosity.     "  How  could  that  possibly  be  K*         j 
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Mrs.  Clary  knew  the  advantage  of  a  mystery ;  it  increased  the  value  of 
an  article  twenty  per  cent.  She  drew  herself  up,  with  the  usual  elevation  of 
eyebrow,  and  said  that  "she  must  be  excused  from  answering  any  questions 
about  that  embroidery ;  she  was  bound  to  secresy ;  it  was  there  for  any 
lady  who  pleased  to  purchase  or  order;  of  course,  it  must  be  very 
expensive — as  there  was  only  one  pair  of  hands  in  England  that 
could  embroider  it." 

"  Then,"  snapped  up  Miss  Caroline,  "  it  is  worked  in  England  ?" 
"  It  may  be  embroidered  this  week  in    England,  and  next  week  in 
Paris,  and  next  month  in  Naples,"  replied  the  adroit  Mrs.  Clary ;  "  but 
Englishwomen,    we   all  know,   are  not  as  clever  with  their  needle  as 
Frenchwomen." 

"  But  all  that  does  not  prove  it  will  take,  in  the  fashionable  world," 
said  the  mother. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Laudersand  bespoke  two  for  the  season,"  answered 
Mrs.  Clary,  "  and  was  so  good  as  to  show  the  Fuschia-pattem  at  Windsor ; 
and  I  have  this  moment  come  from  the  Mistress  of  the  Bobes,  who  has 
been  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  order  the  various  specimens  to  be 
taken  to  the  Palace.     I  am  to  go  to  Windsor  with  them  to-morrow." 

"  0,  comin  Clary  I  and  shall  you  see  the  Boyal  family  ?  "  was  the 
immediate  inquiry.  "  O,  how  I  should  like  to  have  exactly  the  same 
trimming  as  the  Queen !" 

"  Pho,  pho  I "  exclaimed  her  awful  mother ;  "  you,  indeed  I  the  same 
trimming  on  you  as  on  the  Queen's  train  !  I  think  I  see  Maxwell  Badge's 
daughter  dressed  Queen-fashion !  Why,  the  Lady  Mayoress  could  wish 
no  more  than  that.  But  what  an  honour  for  you,  Mistress  Claiy  I  You 
really  must  come  to  us  on  Sunday,  and  tell  us  everything  you  saw  at 
Windsor,  and  what  happened.     Now,  do  come,  like  a  dear  woman  1  " 

Mrs.  Clary  had  told  me  it  was  nine  years  since  she  had  been 
invited  to  break  bread  in  her  cousin's  house ;  but  I  saw  by  the  expression 
of  her  face — or  rather  of  her  mouth — ^that  she  valued  the  invitation  at  its 
proper  worth.     Except  her  mouth,  all  her  face  was  in  excellent  training. 

"The  Ladies  Paterson  have  exquisite  taste," -persisted  Mrs.  Clary; 
"  and  they  have  bespoke  the  blue  trimmings  for  their  Court-train  and 
petticoat,— on  white  lustring  they  will  look  lovely." 

Mrs.  Bidge  changed  her  opinion;  she  could  not  withstand  such 
testimony — 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  they  were  natural ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  looking 
at  them  for  her  girls  at  the  pretty  penny  she  would  want  for  them  first 
hand." 

"  Lady  Harvey,  also,  the  wife  of  the  new  Member  for shire  (such 

a  lovely  creature,  certain  to  be  the  leading  beauty  next  season),  had 
ordered  the  Fuschia  and  Cream-rose  trimming  for  her  presentation.  She 
was  here  this  morning,  before  eight — w  like  her — such  spirits — caught  at 
and  ordered  it  at  once  I " 
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I  do  not  b^w  How  I  escaped  from  the  room,  whicH  seemed  to  me  in 
flames.  I  did  not  gather  home  my  senses  until  I  had  knelt  beside  my 
sleeping  child. 

XXI. 

I  NEED  not  worry  you,  Mary,  nor  waste  my  thoughts  and  memories  by 
recapitulating  the  daily  or  weekly  detail  of  my  hard-working  life  during 
the  earlier  months  of  my  London  experience.  It  was  more  than  a 
blessing  that,  had  I  ten  pair  of  hands,  I  could  have  employed  them  all. 
I  hugged  this  incessant  labour  to  my  heart.  I  was  working  for  a  high  piur- 
pose.  If  I  wearied — for  the  flesh  will  weary,  and  drag  the  spirit  down — I 
knelt  beside  my  sleeping  child,  or  played  with,  or  nmnsed  him,  and  was  at 
once  strengthened  and  refreshed.  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  girl,  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Clary,  to  cut  out  leaves  and  prepare  my  materials.  She 
also  took  loving  care  of  my  boy,  when  I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  in 
the  open  air,  or  when  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent. 

I  only  went  into  the  streets,  in  my  perpetual  mourning  dress,  during 
the  early  morning,  and  happily  avoided  meeting  the  good  Doctor's 
relatives,  or  any  of  Mrs.  Clary's  customers.  It  interested  me  to  observe 
how  the  care  and  manoeuvring  of  the  fashionable  tradeswoman  warred 
with  the  natural  kindness  of  Mrs.  Clary's  veritable  woman's  heart.  The 
Legislature,  in  these  days,  has  done  its  best  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  by  degrading  what,  in  God's  sight,  is  a  holy  bond,  into  a  civil 
contract ;  but,  were  poor  Mrs.  Clary  alive  now,  I  solemnly  believe  she 
would  have  hidden  the  thorns  of  her  unhapj)y  marriage  within  her  bosom, 
regardless  of  how  they  lacerated  her  flesh — now,  as  then — and  suffered 
them  to  eat  into  her  heart  sooner  than  lay  bare  her  "  troubles"  to  the  outer 
world.  The  gossiping  "  sympathy"  of  a  chattering  sisterhood  would 
have  been  an  insult  instead  of  a  relief  to  her  feelings ;  enjoying  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  the  very  name  of  "  husband  "  was  an  honour  and  a 
protection,  she  contrived  to  make  all  who  were  not  behind  the  little 
scenes  of  her  household  believe  her  husband  a  suffering  saint.  Even 
behind  the  scenes,  she  simply  shook  her  head,  and  observed  that  "  Poor 
Mr.  Clary's  sufferings  had  made  him  very  eccentric  V^  You  might  caD 
ray  politic  patient  Mrs.  Clary  a  fool-slave,  but  I  called  her,  when  out  of 
the  show-room,  a  brave  Christian  woman.  Any  slur  on  her  husband  she 
would  have  resented  as  the  greatest  possible  insult  to  herself;  in  that,  she 
was  the  wisest  of  womankind. 

I  have  often  since  then  thought  how  wonderfully  I  escaped  any  ques- 
tioning as  to  my  position — everybody  took  it  for  granted  I  was  a  widow. 
I  avoided  all  acquaintance.  I  knew  the  fashion  of  my  trimmings  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  I  economized  to  accumulate  while  the  fashion  lasted. 
I  had,  as  I  have  said,  a  high  purpose — ^I  must  save  for  my  child,  and  be 
prepared  with  some  novelty  to  meet  the  demand  for  novelty.  I  began 
teaching  myself  Latin,  that  I  might  be  able  to  teach  my  boy ;  and  have 
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sat  hours  at  my  embrmdevy  witk  a  Latin  grammar  on  the  tabfe,  eoramit- 
ting  portions  to  memory  as  I  could.  For  a  time,  ^  all  erents,  I  had 
deprived  my  own  child  of  his  birthright — ^but  he  must  be  educated  as 
became  his  birth.  WTien  the  time  came,  his  father  must  not  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  him.  I  theorized  upon  this  beautifully !  little  thinking 
of  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

My  darling  chUd !  Even  while  hk  little  nubby  hands  moulded  them- 
aelres  into  form,  imperceptibly  but  surely,  I  recognized  the  taper  fingers 
afld  somewhat-tumed-back  thumbs  of  Sir  Oswald — ^the  weH-opened  haad, 
that  indicates  the  liberal  heart. 

What  a  living  joy  was  my  boy  to  me ;  and  yet  my  master-passion 
triumphed  all  the  same.  No  matter  what  called  up  new  thoughts  or  feelings, 
they  all  turned  to  hih.  I  became  impatient  for  my  landlord's  return  aiMl 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  I  might  hear  of — ^perhaps  see — ^the  one 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  so  much.  I  am  sure,  if  my  poor  landlady  erer 
thought,  or  reasoned,  she  most  have  been  perplexed  to  discover  why  I 
cared  to  know  when  her  husband  was  expected.  It  became  evident  at 
last  that  "  the  master "  was  at  hand ;  every  thing  was  renovated ;  the 
cottage  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation — snch  window-cleaniDg  and 
chamber-dusting,  and  carpet-shaking ;  and  my  little  work-girl  was  in- 
6tructed  that  when  the  master  came  home,  she  must  go  sofilj  up  stairs, 
and  be  sure  not  to  crow  and  tattle  to  the  baby  as  she  came  in,  for  the 
master  would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  reading  or  his  nap ;  and  she  mint 
not  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  as  it  would  make  the  naaater 
nervous  ;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  out  of  his  way  if  he  walked  wilh 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  if  indeed  he  folded  them  behmd  his  backke  was 
all  right,  and  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers — she  might  then  dance  baby  in 
the  sun,  uid  even  make  rabbits  on  the  wall  to  amuse  him. 

How  she  did  labour  to  set  rooms  in  order  that  were  never  disordeRd ! 
bat  it  was  slave-labour,  not  the  labour  of  love :  she  trembled  whik  she 
wrought.  I  observed  that  she  made  a  great  many  purposeless  knocks  at 
my  door,  and  when  I  said  "  Come  in,"  she  entered  nervously,  her  fingtfs 
twiddling  at  the  strings  of  her  apron,  and  went  out  again  without  relieving 
h»  Boind  of  its  burden,  merely  giving  me  the  information  that  she  helped 
'*  the  master  "  would  not  find  out  there  had  been  a  moth  in  his  best  great 
coat,  or  that  the  leather  of  his  arm-chair  had  been  scratched  by  Mrs. 
Marley*8  cat— (Mrs.  Marley  living  in  the  next  cottage,  and  being  the 
"  blue  devil"  of  my  poor  landlady's  life)— or  to  tell  me  that  "  all  she  could 
say,  Mrs.  Marley  would  not  cut  the  wings  of  her  silver  bantam,  and  that 
there  would  be  dreadful  work  when  '  the  master '  came  if  the  bantam 
flew  over  the  wall — for  he  would  never  stand  it — he  was  such  a  man  I" 

At  last  her  knocks  and  her  nothings  weaned  me,  and  I  asked  her  to 
say  what  she  wished  at  once,  and  trouble  me  no  more.  "  Oh,  would  I 
forgive  her  ?  the  master  wotdd  be  certain  to  ask  her  V — ^if — n^  kusbaad 
were  dead  or  alive.     What  should  tkie  say  ? — she  did  not^^due^fAy  ahe 
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did  Bot  kasw — she  hoped  I  would  not  be  ofitoded — hvA  he  was  such  a 
man ! — so  paiticular  V* 

My  spiidt  rase  at  this ;  and  I  told  her,  if  she  was  not  content  with 
what  Mrs.  Claiy  had  told  her  I  would  seek  another  lodgiag.  The  poor 
woman  trembled  like  a  moonbeam ; — "  begged  my  pardon ;  ^e  was  fully 
satisfied;  proad  to  ha'vv  me ;  any  one  could  see  I  was  quite  the  lady ; 
neyer  could  wish  a  better — she  would  say  thai ;  it  was  only  *  the  master ;' 
wonld  I  forgiTB  herP — surely  he  eould  go  to  Mrs«  Clary  himself — that 
would  be  best." 

I  told  her  the  "best"  would  be,  that  I  should  leave.  The  poor 
Cfeature  was  so  feeble-minded  that  she  kndit  to  me  not  to  think  of  it. 
Mrs.  Clary  would  nevef  employ  her  again  if  she  thought  she  had  so 
spoken.  I  never  saw  one  living  creature  so  afraid  of  another  as  she  was 
of  her  husband — and  yet  she  loved  him,  after  her  own  timid  fashion. 

At  last  he  came— stalking  into  the  cottage,  the  very  impeisoaation  of 
eommaftd. 

Imagine  a  spare  focm  and  face  &am  which  every  unnecessary  ounce  of 
flesh  an^  feefing  have  vanished — in  maimer  a  compound  of  old-world 
priggishness  and  pieckion — ^believing  so  thoroughly  in  himself  that  he  had 
no  beH^  to  ^are  for  any  other  object — treating  his  poor,  weak,  toothaeby 
wi£e  as  if  she  were  suffieientty  blessed  l^  existing  in  his  shadow — never 
taking  her  into  ccmaideration,  or  thinking  she  could  hear  or  feel — scrupu- 
lously honest  and  correct  in  aU  his  dealings;  one  of  those  odious  men  he  was, 
who  had  never  (as  he  had  the  wrong-headedness  to  boast)  during  his  life 
been  a  single  minute  too  soon  or  too  late  for  axL  appointment  since  he  was 
twdve  years  old,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  tell  you  how  long  ago  that  was. 
His  highly-stardted  cravat  looked  as  if  it  could  have  concealed  any  amount  of 
old  parchments  within  its  folds,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  slept  in  a  blue 
drets-eoat  Ruminated  by  gilt  buttons — his  shoe-tie  alone  vouched  for  his 
respectability.  He  always  made  me  a  low  bow,  wasting  a  minute  of  my 
time,  and  addressed  me  as  "  Madam  ;**  he  was  prosy  and  prolix  to  an 
extent  I  had  never  before  expeiicoced.  But  I  endured  the  *'  bows  "  and 
the  "  Madaming,"  and  his  long  descriptions  of  the  Speaker's  wig,  and  a 
story  about  some  man  coooiected  with  the  House  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  heinous  sin  of  robbing  the  "  woolsack,"  and  filling  it,  or  them,  witli 
sawdust  and  pepper !  and  when  some  heavy  Lord  sat  down  heavily,  the 
sawdust  and  pepper  (he  affirmed  it  v(u  pepper)  burst  forth  in  clouds,  and 
set  afi  the  nobles  sneezing.  Well,  I  listened  to  this,  and  dissertations  on 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  would  have  listened  twice  as  long,  just  to  gain 
my  object.  After  the  opening  of  Parliament,  he  told  me  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  every  titled  Member  who  had  taken  "  the  oaths  *'  and  "  his 
seat" — commencing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Peerage — ^in  a  hard,  clear 
voice,  taking  but  little  trouble  with  those  who,  as  he  said,  *'  were  mere 
Commoners."  At  last  came  the  information  I  desired.  I  placed  myself 
m  his  way  while  he  promenaded  the  straight  gravel- walk  in  his  garden— i- 
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one  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  the  other  holding  a  book.  I  was 
greeted  by  the  stately  bow,  and  "  Good  morning,  Madam ;"  and  in 
return  inquired  if  there  was  any  news? — (to  tell  Parliament  news  was 
his  delight — he  gloried  in  it). 

"  We  swore  in  two  new  Members  last  night,  Afadam,"  was  the  reply. 
"  A  Mr.  Menzies,  from  Scotland,  a  very  proper  man,  I  dare  say,  for  the 
Borough — a  portly  man  too,  for  a  Scotchman;  and  not  having  sandy 
hair,  I  dare  say  his  constituents  will  not  have  any  cause  to  find  fault  wiUi 
him ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  have  placed  him  first — only,  we  get  rid  of 
the  froth  before  we  come  to  the  substance.  I  now  name  Sir  Oswald 
Harvey,  seventh  Baronet,  the  creation  in  1665,  son  of  Lieutenant- CoL 
Sir  Hamilton  Oswald  Gray  Harvey,  by  the  only  daughter  of  Genera] 
Kirk,  of  Barrayne,  near  Falmouth,  bom  at  Brecken  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire 
•in  17 — ;  married  Millicent,  daughter  of — ^nobody  particular;  married, 
secondly,  Caroline,  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Mansfeld, 
of  the  Grange,  same  county.  Besidence,  Brecken  Hall ;  and  Grosvenor 
Place,  London.  Sir  Oswald,  Madam,  is  a  fine  man;  would  have 
ndded  beauty  as  well  as  dignity  to  the  Court  of  the  Begency  — 
the  Prince  would  have  understood  the  value  of  such  a  man  at  Carlton 
Palace  and  created  him  a  Peer  in  a  week.  Why,  Madam,  I  heard  many 
Members  speaking  of  him  and  his  beautiful  lady.  They  say  she  will  be 
the  belle  of  the  season,  and  that  Sir  Oswald  and  Lady  Harvey  are  the 
handsomest  couple  in  England.  Her  Ladyship  was  in  the  House  last 
night,  but  I  did  not  see  her.  My  position  is  a  very  onerous  one — I 
attend  to  my  duties,  I  hope,  faithfully." 

I  told  him  I  was  certain  of  it ;  added  a  few  words  of  compliment, 
and  slid  in  a  question  carefully — a  sort  of  half  inquiry — ^if  ladies  not  the 
wives  of  Members  were  ever  admitted  ? 

"  O  yes,  they  were,  by  favour, — ^a  horrid  place  over  the  ventilator; 
but  many  ladies  dressed  themselves  boy-fashion,  and  got  among  the 
reporters — they  were  better  oflf  there." 

I  inquired  how  that  was  managed,  and  with  a  very  pompous  bow  was 
informed  he  managed  that,  and  matters  much  more  difficult. 

K  ever  I  was  guilty  of  meanness  in  my  life,  it  was  in  the  patience 
and  civilities  I  bestowed  upon  that  disagreeable  man.  He  never  touched 
upon  the  subject  which,  for  once,  had  created  in  his  wife  such  painful 
curiosity.  I  listened  to  him,  and  he  respected  me.  I  ought  to  have 
learned  the  Peerage  by  heart :  I  ought  to  have  known  the  name  and  fame 
of  eveiy  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  tried  to  remember  what 
was  "  brought  before  the  House,"  and  the  heads,  at  least,  of  the  best 
speeches.  The  man  was  certainly  full-primed  on  all  those  subjects ;  and, 
finding  for  the  first  time  within  his  home  an  intelligent  listener,  he  no 
longer  considered  it  "  the  grave  of  intellect,"  but  absolutely  talked  to 
his  wife  1 — before,  he  only  talked  ai  her.  I  helped  this  hannony.  He 
hated  the  toothache,  and  having  heard  of  a  specific,  I  made  her  a  present 
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of  a  bottie,  and  in  her  simpKcity  she  believed  herself  cured — ^though  my 
faith  was  that  the  offending  tooth  had  been  swallowed  in  her  sleep  ;  for 
she  informed  me  she  had  hardly  spoken  a  word  one  particular  day,  as 
her  tongue  had  been  looking  for  a  tooth  that  had  gone  somehow,  some- 
where, and  could  not  iind  it. 

I  should  pity  men,  in  any  condition  of  life,  who  marry  fools,  did  they 
not  so  frequently  forget  that  such  fools  have  feelings.  Some  of  the  most 
^ntle-hearted  women  I  have  ever  met  have  been  very  unintellectual. 
But  this  did  not  chill  their  lovingness ;  though  they  could  not  reason,  they 
could  feel :  and  so  could  my  poor  landlady — she  could  feel !  But,  as  to 
reason !  she  could  not  give  a  reason  for  anything  she  did  or  said — not  even 
for  threading  her  needle.  They  were  great  trials  to  each  other,  these  two 
people — ^very  great  trials — and  yet,  perhaps,  neither  could  have  been  so 
well  off  if  otherwise  mated.  I  have  often  observed,  in  matrimonial-  jars, 
that  with  a  different  wife  or  a  different  husband  matters  would  be  worse, 
not  better,  and  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  neither  in  the 
wife  nor  in  the  husband,  but  in  being  married  at  all.  An  unyielding  woman 
and  a  tyrannical  man  can  only  be  peaceable  and  respectable  members  of 
society  by  continuing  single. 

A  married  woman  had  better  be  bom  dumb,  than  establish  confidential 
communication  with  any  living  being  on  the  subject  of  her  husband's 
faults  or  failings :  and  a  man  who  condescends  to  impart  his  domestic 
trials  and  grumble  at  his  wife,  is  not  a  man,  but  a  valueless,  pitiful  item. 
Let  him  either  redress  his  own  wrongs,  or  learn  how  to  bear  them  in 
silent  dignity.  Such  confidences  beget  not  sympathy,  but  contempt ;  it 
is  impossible  not  to  desire  to  spurn  a  man  who  slanders  his  domestic 
hearth.  I  resolved  to  teach  my  boy,  if  his  cross  could  not  be  put  away, 
to  take  it  up  and  bear  it,  through  life,  in  silence.  My  boy !  How  I 
had  robbed  him !  and  how  I  coveted  knowledge  that  I  might  render  him 
worthy  of  the  hereafter  that  was  tramping  ever,  slowly  but  surely — even 
while  I  was  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the  hour  when,  by  that  man's 
help,  I  should  hear  my  husband's  voice  in  the  Senate  of  his  country. 
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Atttumn  has  passed  and  gone  onoe  more.     The  West-end  world  is  begin- 
ning to  return  to  its  mansions  and  dubs,  and  om:  Londoa  winter  oomes 
on  apace,  after  as  fine  an  "  excursionizing  "  season  as  we  hare  seen  for  many 
years.     Passports  diminish,  and  continental  travd  flourishes  propor- 
tionably.     Mont  Blanc  guides  are  beginning  to  come  to  leosonaUe  imam, 
(high  time  too,  we  aQ  say).     Olamey  has  been  right  royally  favoured, 
and  Highland  tourists  have,  as  usual,  abounded.    But,  after  all,  we  mnst 
look  for  the  great  majority  of  our  pleasure-seekers  withm  a  much  more . 
circumscribed  radius.     Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Grayesend,  and  Mai;gate 
absorb,  I  suspect,  more  excursionists  than  all  the  other  diskscts  just 
mentioned.    Your  real  Londoner  ei^oys  hk  sniff  of  the  Thames,  albeit  it 
be  none  of  the  sweetest,  and  rejoices  to  contemplate  the  maritime  weahb 
of  his  country  from  the  deck  of  a  Woolwich  steamboat.    He  criticizes 
the  rigging  of  the  reesels,  explains  all  objects  of  interest  to  country 
relatives  or  unsophisticated  friends,  and  puffs  away  at  his  mild  euba  with 
intense  satisfaction.     After  passii^  the  Commercial  Bode  pier,  be  is 
much  interested  in  the  Beptford  dockyards  on  one  side,  and  Soott  Eussdl's 
yard  on  the  other.     With  respect  to  the  Dreadnought,  however,  I  observe 
that  the  information  of  our  intelligent  native  is  invariably  at  haalL     He 
fcmcies  it  is  a  hospital,  but  is  not  quite  sure.    He  can't  make  oat  why 
an  the  men  on  board  wear  white  coats  and  caps,  and  wonders  at  the 
apparent  laziness  of  the  inhabitants  generally.     So  universal  is  the  want 
of  definite  information  as  to  the  uses  of  this  big  ship,  that  I  determined 
one  day  to  visit  the  largest  Floating  Hospital  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
charitable  institution  existing  in  England  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  our 
sick  sailors.     Having  taken  boat  from  the  pier  at  Greenwidi,  I  soon 
reached  the  landing-stage  of  the  Dreadnought.     No  special  ovder  of  admis- 
sion being  required,  I  mounted  the  gangway,  and  was  at  once  oonducted 
"  afl "  by  the  quartermaster  on  duty.     Caulkers  and  painters  had,  not 
very  long  since,  completed  operations  for  the  year,  and  I  was  struck  at 
once  with  the  very  neat  and  smart  condition  of  the  spar-deck.     Skylights 
are  placed  over  all  the  hatchways,  and  one  looks  down  through  four 
decks  into  the  hold  below.     All  above  the  main-deck  is   appropriated 
to  general  purposes,  the  cabins  under  the  poop  forming  the  residence 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  family,   those   in  the   forecastle  being 
occupied   by  the  boatswain,   quartermasters,   and  other  officials.      No 
signs  of    sickness   make  their    appearance    here ;    if  we    except    the 
convalescents,   who  lounge   about  "  for'ard"  ad  libitum.      As    "eight 
bells**  strike,  I  dive  down  by  a  spacious  companion-ladder  to  the  first 
deck,   and  find  myself  among  a  range  of  cabins  appropriated  to    the 
medical  officers.     With  their  kind  permission  I  look  around,  and  find 
that  each  is  accommodated  with  a  very  comfortable  sitting  and  sleeping 
cabin,  a  large  one  at  the  stem  serving  the  purpose  of  a^mess-xpom.     I 
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then  proceed  *'  for'ord*'  along  the  sxme  dedc,  and  enter,  about  amidships 
oa  the  starboard  side,  a  very  complete  little  chapeL     Service  is  performed 
here  by  the  chaplain  twice  a  day ;  on  Sundays  a  band  of  choristers  from 
Gieenwidi  aiteads,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  harmonium,  renders  the 
services  very  complete :  my  conductor  tells  me  they  are  well  attended, 
and  that  the  congregation  is  earnest  and  attentive.     The  rest  of  this  deck 
is  occupied  by  nurses'  quairtera,  and  by  eoimitlescent  patients,  who  sleep  in 
hammocks  as  at  sea.    We  descend  again,  and  now  leadi  the  hospital, 
pn^rly  so  called*    Here,  in  a  ward  extending  fore  and  aft,  lie  some  forty 
or  fifty  sick  sailors  firom  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  our  own  countrymen 
of  course  predominate,  but,  as  I  walk  round,  I  see  Swedes,  Grermans, 
French,  and  Chinamen,  with  many  varieties  of  the  dark  races.     This  is  a 
ward  whdly  devoted  to  surgical  cases,  so  that,  in  the  m^ority  of  instances, 
their  features  and  expressions  are  but  little  iniiuenced  by  illness ;  much 
less  so  than  in  cases  where  internal  disease  of  long  standing  has  marked 
the  countenance  of  its  victim  with  that  hopeless  expression  so  patnfol  to 
see.     This  ho^tal  must  be  a  good  practical  school  for  physiognomy ; 
indeed,  as  my  guide  says,  there  is  no  other  English  institution  in  which 
are  collected  so  great  a  variety  of  races.    Attached  to  this  deck  are  surgery, 
dispensary,  and  out-patients'  rooms,  all  arranged  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining a  thorough  current  of  air  throughout  the  length  of  the    ship. 
Down  again— /«5»fe  descensia — and  we  are  on  the  middle,  and  largest  deck, 
devoted  to  medical  cases  only.  Beams  above  very  white,  floor  below  veiy 
clean;  but  here  pain   and  disease  mark  their   signs  upon  nearly  every 
face:  sailors  are  naturally  a  very  contented  class,  but  contentment  has 
much  ado  to  hold  its  own  here.     Among  many  diseases  somewhat  peculiar 
to  seamen,  scurvy  holds  a  prominent  place  ;  I  am  told  that  a  fair  supply 
(rf  Hmejttice  to  every  ship  when  leaving  port  would  render  this  severe  and 
often  fiatal  malady  of  rare  occurrence.     The  large  number  admitted  here 
with  scurvy  during  the  year  proves  how  frequently  this  simple  precaution 
is  neglected  by  owners  and  masters  of  vessels ;  coasting  schooners  and 
vessels  from  the  Baltic  have  gained  an  unenviable    reputation  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  stringent  measures  are  not 
adopted  to  remedy  so  glaring  an  evil.      In  East-Indiamen,  and  large 
vesads  rounding  the  Cape,  scurvy  is  almost  unknown,  although  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease  exist  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  long  voyages 
than  in  vessels  constantly  employed  coastwise.     We  pass  along  this  deck, 
and  observe  the  arrangements  for  warm  baths,  &c.,  the  external  applica- 
tion of  water  being  a  very  necessary  prescription  given  to  every  patient  on 
entering.     Another  ladder  brings  us  to  the  lowest,  or  orlop  deck,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  water's  edge  t  it  is  very  specious,  and  higher  than  either  of 
the  other  wards,  but,  from  its  situation,  less  convenient  as  a  sick  room. 
Wnot  surgical  cases  are  placed  here  :  from  this  deck,  too  Qt  being  leve 
with  the  knding-^age),  are  hoisted  through  the  hatchways  all  severe  cases 
of  accident,  many  of  which    itfrive  from  the   large  ship-buQding  yards 
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situated  upon  both  banks  of  the  river.    It  may  be  mentioned,  that  all 
severe  casualties  are  received  here,  whether  the  sufferer  be  a  sailor  or  not. 
This  ward  contains  sixty  beds,  and  would,  if  required,  hold  fifteen  or  six- 
teen more.     We  look  down  lower  still,  and  catch  glimpses  of  an  immense 
hold,  containing  coal  and  general  stores  of  all  kinds ;  some  men  are  at  work 
there  just  now,  and  the  carpenter  is  busily  superintending  the  repair  of  the 
water-hose,  which  a  mischievous  wretch  (name  unknown)  has  surrepti- 
tiously cut  in  two,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  all  on  board.     This  hose 
is  conveyed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
communicating  there  with  the  pipes  of  a  water  company,  and  thereby 
ensuring  a  constant  and  complete  supply.    The  ports  of  this  deck  were 
made  during  the  conversion  of  the  ship  into  a  floating  hospital;  they 
could  not  of  course  exist  in  a  sea-going  man-of-war.     This  finishes  our 
visit  to  the  hospital  department.    We  ascend,  and  glance  again  at  the 
inmates.      Of  foreigners,  Swedes   and  Norwegians  i^pear  to   be  most 
numerous;  thick-set,  heavy-eyed  men,  silent  and  stolid,  but  generally 
well-conducted.    Our  English  merchant-captains  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  by  far  the  best  class  of  men  to  ship  for   a  long  voyage.      The 
medi(^  officer  with  us  verified  this  remark;    for,   having    had  some 
experience  of  passages  round  the  Cape  and  the  Horn,   he   invariably 
found,  in  rough  weather,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  working  harder  and 
more  cheerfully  than  any  others  of  the  crew.    The  severe  winters  of  the 
north,  and  the  hardy  style  of  living  peculiar  to  countries  round  the  Baltic, 
probably  tend  to  this  excellence  in  a  calling  where  iron  constitutions  are 
particularly  useful.     On  the  medical  deck,  dose  to  the  stem-ladder,  lies  a 
French  Canadian.   One  or  two  are  generally  found  in  this  hospital,  and 
are,  as  to  intelligence  and  pleasing  demeanour,  a  most  satisfactory  class 
of  sailor  patients ;  though  of  .French  extraction,  and  now  under  British 
rule,  they  speak  well  of  England,  and  are  glad  to  tell  how  fondly,  in  their 
own  countiy,  the  inhabitants  ding  to  the  *'  tight  little  island"  on  the  other 
side  of  the    AUantic.      Africa  is   never  without  representatives  here; 
laughing,  careless  specimens  of  humanity,  very  mendacious,  and  often 
insubordinate:   rejoicing  over  a  broken  1^  because  it  gives  a  plea  for 
thorough  idleness,  and  smoking  against  regidations  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Among  so  many  of  all  nations,  we  easily  detect  the  American ;  sharp- 
featured,  restless ;  the  very  reverse  of  those  just  described,  except  as  to 
insubordination,  of  which  latter  peculiarity  our  Yankee  sailor.fiimishes  a 
most  notable  example.    No  class  of  men  give  so  much  trouble  here,  nor 
show  so  little  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;   a  week's  experience  of 
medical  or  other  duty  on  board  discovers  this  as  a  patent  fact     Such 
conduct  may  justly  be  attributed  to   the  excessivdy  harsh  and  often 
brutal  discipline  practised  in  American  ships,  where  knuckle-dusters  and 
side-arms  are  constantly  used,  and  the  crew  generaUy  treated  more  like 
brutes  than  human  beings.    The  Eussian  patients  are  quiet,  inoffensive, 
and  well  conducted,  but  are,  of  all  foreigners  among  this^ss,  the  worst 
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linguists.  Few,  if  any,  speak  English  at  all ;  it  being  always  necessary, 
during  the  medical  interview,  to  have  as  interpreter  a  convalescent  Swede 
or  Fin  close  at  hand.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  among 
the  higher  orders  in  Eussia  the  capacity  for  acquiring  languages  exists  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  Russian  sailor  is  very  tolerant  of  pain,  and  few 
bear  operations  with  so  much  fortitude  and  calmness;  their  powers  of 
endurance  and  persistency  of  disposition  tend  to  make  them  very  good 
soldiers  and  sailors,  if  well  commanded.  We  know  full  well  how 
obstinately  they  fought  at  Alma,  and  how  universal  is  the  opinion  that 
our  army  had  seldom,  if  ever,  contended  with  such  an  enemy  as  the 
Crimean  war  produced.  Slowly  returning,  we  reach  again  the  upper 
hospital  deck.  Dinner  has  just  commenced,  and  the  fragrant  steam  from 
many  platters  and  basons  indicates  a  capital  mSnage^  not  to  be  despised 
by  any  able  to  appreciate  good  cheer.  A  sturdy  fellow  of  forbidding 
aspect,  but  with  wonderful  appetite,  was  making  "  small  by  degrees  and 
bcKiutifully  less"  a  most  liberal  allowance  of  mutton  and  vegetables. 
His  left  arm  was  amputated  recently,  having  been  rendered  completely 
useless  from  frost-bite  some  months  previously.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  John  Smith  (evidently  an  alias),  and  his  history 
is  obscurely  curious.  Bom  at  sea,  and,  during  his  youth,  almost 
constantly  upon  salt  water,  he  had  sailed  in  many  capacities  to  nearly 
all  countries:  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  he  has  lived  chiefly 
in  the  Mexican  States — "  bushing  it,"  as  he  says.  He  speaks  with  great 
reservation  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  latter  part  of  his  career,  which  has 
eyidently  been  one  of  the  most  lawless  and  reckless  description.  He 
appears  very  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language,  and  when- under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  poured  forth  a  volley  of  strong  expressions 
peculiar  to  the  peninsula.  The  use  of  his  arm  was  lost  when  in  the  bush 
endurmg  great  hardships  from  want  of  food  and  warm  clothing.  The 
absence  of  the  important  member  appeared  to  occasion  no  mental  disquiet, 
and,  in  common  with  all  his  class,  'twas  evident  he  thought  but  of  to-day, 
leaving  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  itself.  Glaring  instances  of  gratitude, 
ingratitude,  affection  and  hate,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital,  proving  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
Improvidence  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  sea-faring  men.  Many 
patients,  when  discharged,  have  no  plan  for  future  existence;  it  is, 
consequently,  a  great  and  very  useful  feature  of  this  institution  that  it 
provides  for  the  future  wants  of  all  its  inmates  requiring  assistance. 
Every  sailor  with  good  certificates,  may,  if  needed,  obtain  clothes,  and 
sufficient  money  to  reach  &is  home,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
one.  Some  are  found  ships,  and  others  sent  for  assistance  to  their 
respective  Consuls,  These  systems  of  relief  are  rendered  practicable  by 
means  of  the  convalescent-list,  a  scheme  which  exists  but  to  a  limited 
extent  in  other  hospitals.  Patients,  when  fit,  are  sent  to  join  the 
convalescent  party;    they   then  assist  in  the  general  work,  receiving 
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y^  libenl  ratioiiSy  •leeping  in  bammoeks  on  the  main^eck,  and  so 
pmqnring  themadf«s  for  tbeir  ordinary  avocations.      Bj  tiiis  means, 
occupation  is  secored  to  many,  and  the  patient,  now  one  no  longer,  starts 
a&eah  on  his  chequered  careec    Befbie  leaving,  I  was  politely  fundshed 
by  the  officers  with  some  general  statistieal  information.      From  this 
we  learn  that  the  hospital  will  hold  230  patients,  the  afterage  number  of 
inmates  throughout  the  year  being  170.      The  present  ship   (formeiij 
ILM.S.  Caledonia,  120  guns)  was  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  Society  in  the  year  1856,  and  is,  in  most  respects,  a  mudi  more 
commodious  vessel  than  the  old  Dreadnought.    The  Sodefy  was  formed 
in  the  year  1821,  and  has  received  within  its  wooden  walls,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  nearly  85,000  patients.    The  daims  upon  its  resoorees 
naturally  increase  yearly,  influenced  not  only  by  the  extent  of  onr  mer- 
cantile marine,  but  by  the  rapid  increase,  in  size  and  number,  of  large 
ship-building  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Mr.  Bennie's  establishment, 
immediately  opposite  us  as  we  stand  at  the  head  of  the  gangway,  is  most 
conspicuous,    containing  just  now    a  large  floadng-dock  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  Spanish  Government.    Mr.  Peouft,  of  marine-eagiBB 
notoriety,  has  extensive  works  close  by.     During  the  building  of  ihm 
Great  Eastern,  casuidtMs  on  board  swelled  the  Dreadnought  roll  of 
patients  to  some  extent;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  yards  of  Mr.  Mans, 
on  the  opposite  side,  who  has  akeady  commenced  a  second  edition  of  the 
Warrior,  may  fumidi  thdr  quota  of  unfortunates,  |who  will  be  glad  of 
dose  proximity  to  medical  aid.    As  we  1^  the  landing-stage  and  rowed 
to  shore,  the  ship  looked  more  intenesting  than  when  we  approadied  her 
anhouraga   We  knew  now  her  uses,  and  we  had  seen  how  well  those  uses 
were  accomplished.    Of  our  many,  many  diaritahle  institutions,  those 
wooden  walls  certainly  contain  one  of  the  best  and  moat  effective.     Tu 
right  that  it  should  be  so :  'tis  right  that  we,  the  greatest  maritime  Power, 
should,  as  £ur  as  in  us  lies,  relieve  the  sufferings,  and  provide  for  die 
wants  of,  our  sick  sailors. 
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Along  the  track  of  daily  need, 

O'er  which  the  feet  of  Patience  bleed, 

I  wander  day  and  night ; 
The  stars  glide  slowly  overhead 
Toward  their  bournes — the  buried  dead 

Darken  along  their  light. 
I  walk  alone — ^my  grief  and  gloom 
Fall  like  a  shadow  on  your  tomb ; 
The  busy  millions  go  and  come — 
The  restless  world  is  never  dumb^ 

But  calmly,  up  above, 

Thy  face  looks  down,  like  Love. 

u. 

My  Alice  I    Ah»  thou  art  not  dead ! 
Long  years  have  passed  since  we  were  wed ; 

And  now  October  stains 
His  hands  in  vintage,  and  the  gold 
Through  aukunn  leaves  is  slowly  rolled. 

Thine  early  love  remains. 
When  round  the  moon  the  thick  stars  reel, 
Softer  than  summer  rain  you  steal, — 
My  life,  my  beautiftd,  my  bride, — 
Down  from  your  heaven  to  my  side — 

Till,  like  a  star,  your  face 

Fades  dimly  in  its  place. 

m. 

You  wander  with  me  like  a  shade 
Through  the  black  avenues  of  trade. 

Through  cloudy  street  and  mart ; 
My  manhood  darkeaas  to  your  grave, 
And  the  all  holy  love  you  gave 

Bebukes  my  humaa  heart. 
Thou  art  not  dead  I  I  rise  my  height 
To  reach  your  glory  day  and  night : 
The  thirs^^  ask  me,  and  I  give. 
The  hungry,  and  I  bid  them  live — 

They  know  not  all  is  given 

Piteously  out  of  hea^uu  ^  '        , 
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IT. 

And  when  a  thought  that  wrongs  yon  staius 
The  manhood  blushing  in  my  yeins, 

And  smites  me  in  my  pride, 
I  kiss  the  little  ring  of  gold 
You  wore  in  happy  days  of  old, — 

And  I  am  purified ! 

0  little  slender  wedding-ring. 
What  peace  and  purity  you  bring 
From  that  sweet  season  of  my  youth 
When  joy  was  Paith  and  Hope  was  truth ! 

Thou  link  imiting  loTe 
To  that  sweet  face  aboTe ! 

V. 

1  darken  inward  now  and  then, 
I  mock  at  Love  with  busy  men 

Made  stem  by  many  a  cross ; 
But,  bringing  back  the  days  gone  by. 
Some  honeyed  memory  comes,  and  I 

Am  better  for  your  loss ! 
Thou  art  not  dead  I     Thou  art  not  fled  ! 
Thou  art  more  near  than  when  we  wed ! 
The  sweetness  that  is  partly  pain 
Disturbs  my  soul  from  dreams  of  gain,— 

And  from  the  crowd  I  turn 

With  thoughts  that  breathe  and  burn. 

VI. 

Pity  me,  Alice !     Make  me  pure ! 
Bender  my  footsteps  strong  and  sure 

To  reach  your  perfect  place : 
I  climb  towards  you  night  and  mom. 
Beneath  your  light  I  lie  forlorn — 

That  light  upon  my  face ! 
Chasten  me,  Alice — give  me  rest ! 
Sleep,  with  my  baby  on  your  breast ! 
I  kneel  above  you  tearfiilly. 
And  undemeath  my  bended  knee 

In  quiet  summer  hours 

Spring  up  the  grass  and  flowers  1 

vn. 
The  City  closes  round  my  life, 
I  wander  through  its  ^in  and  strife; 
But  now  and  then  I  go 
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Toward  a  shore  of  harrest-home, 
Eiinin'd  by  blue  sea  and  flying  foam. 

Where  we  sat  long  ago : 
Beside  the  sea,  with  lifted  eyes, 
I  stand,  what  time  the  sunset  skies 
In  gloomy  mists  of  doud  are  rolled. 
Flushing  to  amethyst  and  gold — 

Then,  star-like.  Dear,  you  keep 

Kadiance  above  my  sleep. 

VIII. 

And  through  my  heart  of  hearts,  sweet  bride. 
The  restless  ocean,  by  whose  side 

We  dwelt  in  by-gone  years, 
Its  echoes  evermore  doth  draw, — 
Full  of  that  dim  religious  awe 

Men  invocate  in  tears : 
I  hear  the  inmiemorial  waves 
Breathing  from  buried  seamen's  graves, 
And  evermore  you  shine  from  far 
Upon  them,  like  the  evening  star, 

And  the  eternal  sea 

Yearns  softly  up  to  thee ! 

IX. 

You  whisper  in  the  swift  sea-storm ; 
The  pine-trees  keep  your  shadowy  form 

In  motions  soft  as  sleep ; 
The  waves  that  grow  without  a  breath 
Seem  part  of  thee  and  easetul  death. 

As  mournfully  they  creep. 
Thou  art  not  dead, — not  dead !     The  leaves 
Fall  redly,  and  the  emptied  sheaves 
Scattered  on  sunless  fields  lie  bare ; 
But  through  the  dim  October  air. 

While  silver  autumn  dies, 

You  move,  and  make  me  wise. 

X. 

You  lift  me  from  the  dross  of  men, 
And  I  can  be  a  boy  again. 

As  credulous,  as  pure : 
The  pageants  of  the  sea  and  sky 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  I  lie 

Beneath  thee,  prouder,  truer. 
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Than  when  w«  Imd  our  liSs  oiyfj, 
A  gentle  giri  sod  kappy  boy — 
Than  when  your  kiss  had  power  to  nige 
My  footsteps  to  the  clouds  thai  sargt 
With  perikMis  accbim 
Around  the  hill  of  fame. 


XI. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  my  days, 
My  thankful  eyes  to  heaven  I  raise. 

And  thank  the  God  who  gsve 
And  took  titee  1     Blessed  be  thy  lost! 
The  path  to  diiunber  cuts  across 

Thy  little  quiet  grave. 
Bear  wife  I    Sweetheart!    Not  lost — Bot  dead  ! 
Sweeter  than  when  we  first  were  wed. 
Beam  on  me,  Dear,  till,  white  and  shriven 
We  mingle  in  the  mists  (^  heaven — 

Make  beautiful,  sweet  wile» 

The  autumn  of  my  life  I 

• 

XII. 

Thou  art  not  dead  1     Sweet  music  beats 
Around  me  in  the  crowded  streets. 

Amid  their  pain  and  sin ; 
And  thus  you  teach  me  night  and  day 
The  poetry  which  leavens  clay ) 

And  wakes  the  god  within. 
The  mighty  City  grand  or  base 
Is  nothing  to  thine  angel-face; 
The  City  with  its  restless  roar 
Darkens  beneath,  while  thou  shin'st  o'er 

The  blackened  sea  of  crime, 

And  livest  for  all  time ! 

xm. 

Thou  art  not  dead !  for  Sympathy 
Is  like  the  stars,  which  multiply 

The  more  we  gaze  and  gaze ; 
Sweet  is  it  when  our  work  is  done. 
When,  lengthening  to  the  setting  sun 

Like  shades,  we  end  our  days ; 
For  while  our  lower  tumult  jars. 
And  Fate  sits  on  her  throne  of  stars, 
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The  pantmg  heart  which  seeks  repose 
Jails  like  the  odour  in  a  rose, 

131,  breaking  as  a  wave, 

It  sedcs  %  silent  grave* 

xrv. 

How  many  angels  like  to  you. 
Shadows  of  something  pure  and  true 

Left  in  a  quiet  youth. 
Walk  through  the  City  and  its  pwn, 
Soothing  the  busy  restless  brain 

To  peace  as  white  as  Truth. 
Angels  that  rise  from  doubts  and  fears, 
Transfigured  into  love  through  tears ; 
Angels  that  guide  us  and  control. 
Lighting  the  censer  of  the  Soul 

In  many  a  quiet  spot 

"Where  sunshine  cometh  not ! 

XV. 

But  Starlight  comes,  when  black  trade  sleeps ; 
And,  standing  under  heaven,  each  keeps 

His  own  sweet  star  in  view : 
Some  veiy  blessed  memory. 
Some  hint  of  gloiy  yet  to  be. 

Some  sorrow  nobly  true ; 
The  stars  shine  down  on  leafless  ways. 
In  the  still  autumn  of  our  days : 
We  wander  through  the  falling  leaves. 
We  rest  among  the  withered  sheaves,. 

Tet,  starry-sweet  as  Love, 

Our  sorrows  shine  above ! 
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MT  UNCLE'S  FIRST  AM)  LAST  APPEAEANCE  AT  THE 
COUNTY  ASSIZES  OF  EASTMINSTER: 

Being  an  Extract  from  the  Unpublished  Journals  of  the  Beverend  Silas 
Umpleby,  D.D.,  sometime  Rector  of  St,  Peter  ad  Fincula,  in  thai  Cify. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  wet,  cold,  and  depressing  days  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  an  English  spring.  The  wind  had  blown  at 
intervals  and  in  sheet-laden  gusts  from  the  north-east.  The  tall, 
black  chimneys  of  the  manufactories  with  which  our  city  abounds 
had  filled  the  sky  with  a  dull,  heavy  smoke,  which  was  rather  circulated 
than  driven  away  by  the  wind;  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  (the  grandmother  of  all  the  chimneys,  as  it  was  sometimes 
irreverently  termed),  for  want  of  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  its 
crocketed  pinnacles  and  columnar  arcades,  loomed  dim  in  the  distance,  as 
though  it  felt  and  participated  in  the  imiversal  gloom.  It  was,  moreover, 
Monday,  and  on  the  previous  day  I  had  been  exhausted  by  preaching 
three  sermons ;  so  that  I  retired  early  to  my  Study,  wheeled  the  easy 
chair  to  the  coziest  comer  of  the  room,  ensconced  my  feet  in  my  slippers, 
and  my  whole  man  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  mandarin's  robe,  which  niy 
sailor  nephew  had  sent  me  from  Canton  as  a  dressing-gown,  and  which 
I  suspect  had  been  looted  from  some  yamun  in  the  flowery  land ;  told 
Margaret,  the  housekeeper,  that  she  might  go  early  to  bed,  and  sat  down 
to  read  the  last  new  number  of  my  favourite  periodical,  hoping  that,  by 
the  help  of  a  glass  of  hot  toddy,  I  should  be  warmed,  body  and  soul, 
and  gradually  brought  into  that  healthy  condition  in  which  a 
man  feels  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world.  I  had 
read  two  lively  stories,  and  was  just  dozing  over  a  transcendental 
disquisition  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
long,  low,  wailing  ring  at  the  bell  of  the  front-door.  It  was  not  the 
vivacious  ring  of  a  friend  or  equal ;  nor  the  short,  rapid,  decisive  pull  of  a 
postman  hurrying  through  his  last  evening  delivery ;  nor  did  the  sound 
imply  confidence  in  the  ringer — ^it  was  mournful,  and  the  more  so  because 
prolonged.  I  suspect  that  Dame  Margaret  was  making  a  comfortable 
toilet-table  of  the  kitchen  dresser — at  any  rate,  she  had  not  retired ;  and 
with  startled  confusion,  which  I  observed  in  the  fact  that  she  had  put  on  her 
cap  wrong  side  before  and  displayed  a  huge  gap  in  her  usually  weD- 
fastened  gown  behind,  she  "  answered  the  door." 

Then  I  heard  my  faithful  domestic,  in  cold  and  curt  tones,  protecting 
me  against  intrusion  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour :  "  Master  could 
not  be  seen."  "Master  was  poorly,  and  had  retired  for  the  night." 
She  was  too  consdentious,  and  had  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  a  clergyman's  household,  to  say,  with  the  flippant  falsehood  of 
the  fashionable  footman — not  at  ^OME !  A.  soft,  womanly  voice  was 
heard  mingling  expostulations  with  sobs.     My  curiosity  and  interest  were 
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excited.     Gentle,  pleading  tones  have  always  had  a  subtle  charm  with 

me  since Since  when?     Nevermind.     Forgetting  that  I  was  $till 

enveloped  in  the  rich  robe  of  the  mandarin — a  top-button  man,  I 
doubt  not — I  entered  the  hall  of  my  old  Rectory-house,  and  found  myself 
face  to  fece  with  a  pleasing  young  woman,  neatly  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
mechanic's  wife,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

"  What's  the  matter?  What's  the  matter,  my  good  woman?"  said  I — 
calling  her  a  good  woman,  because  that  is  a  sort  of  euphemism  which 
clerg^Tuen  are  apt  to  use  when  they  are  in  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the 
person  addressed.  And  then  my  busy  brain  speculated  on  the  reason  why 
she  had  called  at  so  late  an  hour.  The  baby  is  ill ;  or  dead,  and  there  is 
no  money  in  the  house  to  pay  the  undertaker  for  the  funeral.  Or  "my  sick 
husband  wants  the  parson  to  read  to  him," — a  request  which  I  generally 
interpret  to  mean,  "  and  to  bring  a  bottle  of  port- wine  and  some  nice 
pudding  and  jelly,"  for  I  am  not  unmindful  of  some  stirring  words  in  the 
catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James,  good  for  all  time  and  all  places,  and, 
therefore,  not  inapplicable  to  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  Eafirt- 
minster.  But  my  swift  speculations  were  all  at  fault.  Thus  she  replied, 
and  thus  begins  the  first  chapter  of  the  narrative  of  my  appearance  at  the 
Assizes,  which  had  opened  a  few  days  before,  in  the  once  lordly  Keep  of 
Eastminster  Castle : — 

"  Oh,  Sir,  thank  you  for  coming  to  speak  to  me.  I  am  in  great  trouble.- 
My  husband.  Sir,  is  *  took.*  You  may,  perhaps,  remember  him.  Sir, — 
John  Virtue,  married  to  me,  at  Thorn,  by  banns,  two  years  since  last 
Martinmas.  Well,  Sir,  he  has  worked  for  Wilton  and  Kidderminster,  the 
carpet  manufacturers,  for  ten  years  since,  n/an  and  boy.  Mr.  Wilton,  Sir, 
will  speak  to  bis  character.  Sir,  and  has  promised  me  that  he  will  take  him 
on  again,  any  day,  if  he  only  gets  out  of  that  dreadful  Castle.  He  has 
been  a  good  husband  to  me.  Sir,  has  John  Virtue ;  but  you  see.  Sir,  he's 
*  took.'  You  mind.  Sir,  the  great  fire  at  the  Government  stores  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  He  worked  at  the  fire  like  a  young  horse — or  rather,  I 
should  say,  like  a  young  ass,  as  he  was.  Sir.  He  had  better  been  at  home, 
lying  quietly  in  bed.  He  saved.  Sir,  hundreds  of  pounds*  worth  of  pro- 
perty. He  ventured  into  the  very  midst  of  the  flames.  He  pulled  out  the 
desk  of  Mr.  Jones,  containing  thousands  of  pounds,  and  took  it  straight 
to  the  police,  when  the  commissariat  warehouse  was  all  in  flames.  He 
brought  Mrs.  Browne's  baby  in  his  own  arms,  out  of  h^r  blazing  lodgings 
— and  he  now.  Sir,  is  *  took.*  And  the  Government  people  say  there  was 
ever  so  much  robbery  at  that  fire,  and  they  are  determined  to  make  an 
example.  And  they  found  a  telescope  in  an  old  red  cap  belonging  to  my 
husband,  in  a  barge  on  the  Avon,  where  he  kept  his  traps,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Wilton's  carpets  were  towed  down  to  the  port  at  Barmouth ;  and  they 
declare  that  John  stole  the  telescope,  which  he  didn't,  and  he  is  to  be 
tried  to-morrow ;  and  my  neighbours  say.  Sir,  that  I  shouldn't  leave  a 
stone  unturned  to  get  my  own  dear  husband  off;  but  how  am  l4o  tumj 
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stones — «nd  if  I  did,  can  I  turn  stones  into  sovereigns  ?  And  tkey  say 
that  I  should  get  a  good  lawyer  to  plead  for  him,  and  I  have  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world  I  The  precious  baby.  Sir,  is,  thank  Grod,  fast  asAeep  in  bed, 
and  I  am  at  my  wit's  end ;  and  I  thought  that  in  my  extremity  I  wonld 
come  to  Tou.  Oh,  Doctor  Umpleby,  have  pity  on  a  poor  woman, -who  was 
one  of  your  own  St.  Peter's  scholars,  thoogh  I  dare  say  you  have 
forgotten  it." 

Then  she  burst  into  hysterical  tears.  Here  was  a  pretty  appeal  Bmde 
to  a  tired  clergyman — on  a  Monday  night,  of  all  others  in  the  week  1  My 
first  impulse  was  to  assume  the  attitude  of  outraged  propriety ;  to  decline 
any  interference  with  the  course  of  public  justice ;  to  preach  a  short  homily 
on  the  Eighth  Commandment,  and  to  be  off  to  bed  1  But  just  then  there 
crossed  niy  brain  a  purer  suggestion,  like  a  breeze  wafted  from  the  heavmly 
hills  of  charity  and  self-denial,  and  it  prompted  me  to  reply : — "  Mrs. 
Virtue,  I  will  do  my  best  for  your  husband,  but  I  sadly  suspect  that  he  is 
guilty  of  stealing  that  telescope."  I  was  about  to  add  some  caoatic 
remarks  about  the  lax  morality  of  the  po(^  in  dealing  with  property  tliat 
was  likely  to  be  lost ;  but  I  remembered  that  dishonesty  is  sometimes 
found  in  other  orders  and  conditions  of  men.  Besides,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  tear  open  and  probe  more  deeply  the  terrible  wound  already 
burning  in  that  faithful,  loving  heart.  So  I  contented  myself  with  saying 
— "  Come  to  me  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done."  The  poor  woman,  from  her  large,  tearful  eyes,  looked 
rather  than  spoke  her  thanks  as  she  curtsied  and  withdrew.  That  look 
filled  me  with  new  interest  and  anxiety.  It  was  a  look  of  profound 
anguish  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  indescribable  faith  in  me. 

During  the  next  three  minutes  I  stood  hesitating— expecting,  I  con- 
fess, a  good  trouncing  from  Margaret,  in  the  subtle  subdued  manner 
which  none  but  a  long-tried  and  confidential  vroman-servant  can  inflict. 
To  my  agreeable  surprise  I  was  disappointed.  Margaret  highly  ap|ffoved 
of  my  determination  to  help  Mrs.  Virtue.  "  I  did  not  like  that  she  should 
disturb  you  when  you  were  so  tired,  on  a  Monday  night,  but  1  have  known 
her,"  said  my  accurate  chronicler,  "  ever  since  she  was  no  higher  than 
that  table.  She  grew  the  nicest,  best-spoken  girl  in  the  parish ;  but  she's 
sadly  fallen  off  since  she  was  wed  to  thi^t  Virtue.  Do  you  mind.  Sir, 
when  she  was  examined  for  confirmation  ?  She  was  the  only  lass  in  the 
school  who  knew  who  her  ghostly  enemy  was.  She's  found  that  out  now 
by  deep  experience  she  has,  as  well  as  by  book-learning,  poor  thing.  She 
went  to  service  to  Squire  Broadacre's,  at  Thorn.  There  ^e  was  a  kind  of 
nursery-helper.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  family,  with  her  big  eyes  and 
little  white  hands.     My  brother.  Sir,  was  mightily  fond  of  Alice." 

"  Alice !— Alice  who  ?"  cried  I. 

"  Why,  Alice  Penton,  to  be  sure,"  added  Mai^aiet,  "  the  daughter 
of  him  as  kept  the  branch  post-office  at  Biverdale.  Surely  you  mind  littk 
Alice  Penton,  who  sang  the  carols  so  sweetty  at  Christmas-tide !     My 
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brotber,  Sir^  would  neyer  Iiaye  gone  off  to  Australy  in  the  sndden,  myste- 
Tkma  manner  lie  did,  Sir,  if  it  liadnH  been  tbat  Alice  would  never  consent  • 
to  be  his  wife.  Oh !  my  precious  Jim,  you'd  have  made  her  a  much 
better  partner  than  that  handsome  Virtue,  with  his  great  black  whiskers 
and  his  showy  waistcoat.  My  Jim  never  told  me  a  word  about  his  great 
trouble,  but  I  felt  it  all,  with  a  sister's  heart.  *  Jim,'  says  I,  when  he 
came  to  wish  me  good  by — *  Jim,'  says  I,  *  it's  all  along  of  a  woman,  and 
ihai  woman's  Alice.' — He  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  well-known  name.  He 
bolted  out  of  the  kitchen.  Sir,  slammed  the  front  door  behind  him,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  Well,  it  was  soon  reported  that  Alice  was 
going  to  marry  Virtue.  Do  you  remember  the  picture  that  used  to  hang 
in  Sagnew's  printshop,  of  a  foreign  gentleman  called  Clovis  P  Well,  Sir, 
that  picture  nnght  be  a  portrait  of  Virtue,  dressed  in  robes  Hke  a  king, 
and  we  all  called  him  Clovis  Virtue.  The  young  couple  were  married  at 
kst,  at  Thorn,  Sir ;  and  ibey  say  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Broadacres  paid 
for  the  bride's  bosmet  and  dress,  and  the  Squire  furnished  their,  lodgings 
at  his  own  expenae." 

How  long  Marg^uret  might  have  continued  her  garrulous  narrative  I 
know  not.  I  cut  it  short  by  taking  off  Commissioner  Lin's  splendid  robe, 
enscoiicing  myself  in  a  great  coat,  and  a  ^Mackintosh  over  it ;  putting  on 
my  aniigropeloi,  and,  enjoining  on  Margaret  that  she  must  on  no  accoimt 
go  to  bed,  nor  open  the  door  to  anyone  except  with  the  chain  on,  I 
sallied  forth  into  the  dark,  on  the  en*and  of  helping  the  naughty  husband 
of  little  Alice  Fenton. 

Into  the  dark  I  What  a  night  that  was  1  Darkness  that  might  be 
Idt  was  around,  above,  and  beneath  me.  At  last,  after  floundering  in 
mnd-pools  innumerable,  I  reached  the  gas-lighted  portion  of  the  city.  The 
sleety  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Not  a  passenger  did  I  meet — not  even  a  drowsy 
watchman  crying  the  hour.  They  had  all  retired  into  their  boxes,  by  way 
of  setting  an  example  of  quiet,  like  good  citizens,  to  thieves  and  loiterers. 
At  last  I  reached  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  our  Castle — 
ooce  a  centre  of  feudal  pomp  and  revelry,  now  a  grim  county  gaol.  I 
thought  of  what  it  had  been  in  past  times,  when  the  Montacutes,  Counts 
of  Eastminster,  had  bearded  the  Plantagenets  from  this  very  stronghold ; 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Eastminster  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  who  never  started 
from  it  for  London  without  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  mounted  tenantry ;  of 
the  adventurous  Duchess,  who  used  to  boast  that  she  had  danced  with  the 
first  Napoleon  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  driven  a  coach  and  six  at 
full  gallop  down  that  precipitous  descent.  I  thought  of  the  change  of  the 
building  to  its  present  ignominious  use,  and  of  the  remark  of  the  facetious 
Judge  Balderson,  complaining  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  the  hall  where 
the  Assizes  were  held,  **  that  because  culprits  were  hung  at  the  top  of  the 
Keep,  he  saw  jao  reason  why  judge  and  jury,  barristers  and  attorneys,  and 
the  public  generally,  were  to  be  asphyxiated  inside."  Let  no  critic  blame 
me  for  these  wandering  thoughts.    At  no  time  is  the  imagination  more 
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busy  than  when  one  walks  abroad  at  midnight  in  a  pelting,  pitiless  rain, 
.  through  the  streets  of  a  mediaeval  city.  Who  knows  but  that  the  ghosts 
of  past  ages  flit  in  the  gloom,  and  revisit  the  spots  where,  some  as 
municipal  workmen,  some  as  warriors,  and  some  as  priests,  they  laid, 
amidst  many  a  sharp  flght,  strong  and  deep,  the  foundation  of  our  national 
greatness ! 

I  was  roused  from  this  reverie  of  historical  romance  by  the  voice  of 

Great  Tom  of  the  cathedral  sounding  out  one,  two,  three ^twelve, — 

midnight;  and  answered  by  the  weaker  bells  of  all  the  twenty-seven 
churches  of  our  catholic  city,  among  which  I  distinguished,  not  without 
pride,  the  tenor  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  "Twelve  o'clock!"  said  I. 
"  Parchment  will  be  gone  to  bed  ! " 

Parchment,  Parchment,  and  Tryiton,  had  been  my  confidential  solicitors 
ever  since  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  made  me  Rector  of  St.  Peter's. 
Their  town-house  and  offices  were  close  to  the  Castle.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  chose  this  spot  like  vultures  that  scented  the  prey ;  but  because  it 
was  nigh  to  the  market-place,  in  the  very  navel  of  the  city.  They  declined 
criminal  business,  as  it  is  called,  except  on  rare  and  grand  occasions,  and 
preferred  the  civil  side.  In  fact,  like  all  good  attorneys,  they  prevented 
litigation ;  and  while  they  did  their  duty  by  their  numerous  dients,  they 
softened  asperities,  subdued  bad  passions,  and,  by  their  knowledge 
of  its  uncertainty,  kept  their  constituents,  if  so  I  may  call  them,  out 
of  law. 

Their  house  was  a  vast  mansion,  built  of  mighty  wood-framing, 
with  five  gables  fronting  the  street,  and  from  each  gable  the  black  water 
poured  like  a  mill-race.  The  family  had  evidently  not  retired  to  rest,  for 
from  every  window  glanced  the  cheerful  lights.  I  gave  a  hard  pull  at  the 
bell ;  but  for  some  moments  nobody  answered.  I  could  not  help  realizing 
the  lucrative  business  they  enjoyed.  "  Office  of  the  Bishop's  R^stry ;" 
" Prerogative  Office."  Do  not  doors  represent  people?  Ajid  is  there  not 
an  indefinable  affinity  between  knockers  and  the  inhabitants  who  live 
behind  them  ?  I  am  sure  I  can  pick  out  every  Quaker's  house  in  my 
parish,  by  the  drab-look  of  the  front  entrance.  At  last  a  yellow-plush  of 
blameless  costume  opened  the  door.  "  Is  your  master  at  home  and  disen- 
gaged ?"  "  At  home,  but  engaged."  Did  you  ever  call  on  an  attorney 
who  was  not  engaged  ?  I  was  shown  into  one  of  the  offices — a  large 
room,  very  dusty,  with  a  map  of  the  county  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  shelves  on  shelves  of  tin  boxes,  which,  unless  they  lied,  held  the 
title-deeds  of  all  the  great  families  for  twenty  miles  roimd  Eastminster. 
Soon,  in  came  Parchment,  junior — ^an  active,  genial  man,  but  not  without 
a  saupqon  oi  finesse  in  his  countenance — ^looking  as  though  he  could  sell 
the  CTadle-nest  of  the  very  Pelhams  to  a  successful  taUow-chandler,  or,  to 
use  an  expressive  Americanism,  polish  a  swindler  off  the  face  of  al| 
creation. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Umpleby,"  said  he,  holding  out  both  his  hands  to 
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welcome  me,  "to  wliat  chance  in  the  world  are  we  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  this  hour,  on  this  awful  night  ?*' 

I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  dilate  on  the  tempest  blowing  without,  nor 
the  sounds  of  revelry  within ;  I  rushed  at  once  into  the  middle  of  my 
8t<»y.  "  He  must  know  something  of  Virtue.  Virtue  was  a  handsome 
youth.  He  had  saved  one  life  at  least,  and  much  property,  at  the  fire. 
He  was  not  a  common  robber.  He  had  been,  perhaps,  led  astray  by 
seeing  what  went  on  around  him."  But  why  need  I  repeat  all  I  said  ? 
What  would  you  have  said  under  like  circumstances  ? 

"  The  case  of  Virtue,"  replied  Parchment.  "  Yes,  I  know  all  about 
it.  The  High  Sheriff  was  speaking  of  it  to  me  this  morning.  You  are 
aware  (which  I  was  not)  that  Mr.  Broadacres  is  Sheriff  this  year.  He  is 
evidently  interested  in  Virtue's  favour.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter  to-night.  In  fact  we  rarely,  if  ever,  undertake  the  defence  of  a 
criminal.  But  there  is  a  neighbour  of  ours  who  gets  off  half  the  scoundrels 
in  the  county,  and  who,  I  really  believe,  will  work  up  the  case  of  this 
unfortunate  man,  as  much  from  motives  of  pure  charity  as  from  profes- 
sional enthusiasm.  But,  let  me  be  candid  with  you,  I  fear  it  will  go 
hard  with  Virtue.  You  see,  there  was  a  fearful  amount  of  plunder  on  that 
memorable  night  of  the  fire,  and  I  hear  that  the  Government  are  deter- 
mined to  make  an  example  of  him — ^the  only  one  they  have  caught.  Well; 
there  is  no  knowing" — this  was  murmured  as  by  a  man  thinking  aloud. 
"And  now  I  must  go.     Let  us  both  join  the  ladies." 

He  looked  as  tiiough  he  had  just  come  from  whirling  in  a  deb'cious 
waltz,  and  I  observed  his  white  kid  gloves  in  his  hand. 

"  Many,  many  thanks,"  said  I;  "but" — ^and  I  felt  the  dampness  of 
my  steaming  inexpressibles — "  I  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

"  Ah,  well ;  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  precisely, 
and  I  am  at  your  service  for  one  hour.  One  hour:  but,  I  regret  to  say,  no 
more,  for  we  have  an  important  consultation  in  a  will  case." 

1  thanked  him,  bade  him  good  night,  and  sallied  out  into  the  storm. 

At  home,  as  old  Pepys  would  have  said.  No  conversation  with 
Margaret,  though  she  evidently  wished  me  to  give  her  some  account 
of  my  adventure.  When  engaged  in  law,  let  me  advise  every  one 
not  to  be  over-conmiunicative  to  ancient  women-servants.  Fatigued 
and  dispirited—- overwhelmed  with  a  secret  dread  that  I  had  under- 
taken more  for  that  poor  weepmg  wife  than  I  could  frdfil  with  credit 
to  myself  and  advantage  to  her  husband — thinking  what  his  emotions 
must  be  in  his  cold  and  solitary  cell,  amidst  the  howling  wind,  I  retired 
to  bed, — not  to  rest,  rather  to  indulge  half- waking  dreams,  in  which  my 
next  Sunday's  sermon  seemed  to  be  preached  before  the  Judge  and  Jury  in 
the  Court  of  Assize.  Then  a  horrible  nightmare,  in  which,  as  the  French 
say,  I  assisted  at  a  public  execution.  Then  weeks,  months,  years,  of  per- 
sonal disgrace  and  misery,  the  details  of  which  I  vainly  endeavour  to 
recall ;  then  total  unconsciousness ;  then  the  cheerful  voice  of  Margaret 
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bringing  a  cup  of  coffee ;  and  then  the  brilliant  morning  snn,  waUdni; 
up  the  eastern  bills  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  throwing  his  beams,  as  if 
he  cared  nothing  for  their  priceless  value  or  the  woes  of  mankind,  with 
lavish  exuberance  through  the  closed  white  curtains  of  my  chamber  wm- 
dow.  The  tempest  had  exhausted  itself.  A  few  broken  clouds  in  tiie 
horizon  were  all  that  remained  of  the  tumultuous  squadrons  whidi  aU 
night  long  had  battled  in  the  sky.  The  trees  were  dripping  with  mois- 
ture and  glancing  with  radianoe.  Ah,  I  could  not  help  musing,  what 
would  our  Constable  give  to  paint  that  coruscating  elm  ?  I  was  soon 
washed,  shaved,  and  attired  in  the  bran-new  suit  I  had  bought  for  the 
Archdeacon's  visitation.  On  coming  down  stairs  I  found  Mrs.  Yirtue, 
paler  and  prettier  than  ever — ^looking  the  more  interesting  to  me  becaiwe 
utteriy  woe-begone,  and  waiting  for  the  promised  interview. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Umpleby,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  kind  of  you  to  have  gone 
to  Mr.  Parchment's  last  night !  I  saw  and  wstdied  you,  Sir.  I  oould 
not  rest ;  and  I  went  just  to  look  at  that  awM  Castle,  and  to  think  that 
perhaps  my  husband  was  near  one  of  tiie  windows  &om  whidi  ^be  light 
glistened  in  the  storm.  I  saw  you.  Sir,  go  into  Mr.  Paidtment's.  Ok, 
Sir,  you  went  for  our  sakes.  God  bless  you.  Sir  1  and  if  ever  you  want 
help,  may  He  aid  you  in  your  extremity,  as  you  have  aided  me  in 


mme 


!'» 


What  is  it  that  makes  poor  people  sometimes  so  doquent,  and  speal^ 
such  sound,  nervous  English  ?  We  must  discuss  that  question  at  some 
future  time.  Meanwhile,  I  commend  it  to  the  notioe  0(  the  friends  of 
popular  education. 

As  I  wanted  to  keep  my  appointment  punctually  with  my  worthy 
lawyer,  I  merely  replied,  "  Mrs.  Virtue,  mind  that  you  arc  in  attendance 
at  the  Court,  with  all  your  friends^  pieGisely  when  it  opens  at  ten 
o'clock.  Take  care  that  Mr.  Wilton  is  there,  or  at  kaat  Mr.  Kidder- 
minster ;  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  come,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  his  desk ;  and 
above  all,  see  to  Mrs.  Browne  and  the  babt." 

"  Sir,"  she  replied,  "they  will  all  be  there — ^I  am  sire  of  it;  for  Mr. 
Wilton,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Browne  have  faithfully  ^oiaww?  me  l" 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  I ;  "  and  now  I  must  be  off,  for  it  wants 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  I  pledged  myself  to  meet  Mr. 
Parchment.** 

Away  I  went  to  Parchment's.  The  sky,  the  air,  the  trees,  the  old 
over-hanging  houses,  laughed  with  myriad  dimples  in  the  pure  mondng 
light.  My  footsteps  bounded  elastic  over  the  already  dried  pavem^t.  I 
had  a  good  faith  and  hope  in  my  breast,  that,  after  all,  poor  Virtue's  case 
might  not  turn  out  so  badly.  Why  is  it  that  we  have,  amidst  so  many 
disappointments  and  trials  of  life,  such  a  ''profound  confidence  in  one's 
self,  especially  if  we  are  a  beneficed  clei^gyman? 

So,  in  my  personal  vanity,  I  airived  at  Parehment's. 

The  coolness,  and — must  I  ccmfess  it  ? — ^the  indifference  of  Parchment 
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to  realize  tlie  emotions  of  me,  liis  client,  at  once  perplexed  and  annoyed  me. 
He  pressed  on  me  every  dainty.  He  was  cordial,  joyons,  and  I  bad  almost 
said  boisterous,  in  bis  exuberance  of  spirits.  "Wbat  would  I  take? 
Wbat  couM  be  belp  me  to  ?"  If  we  clergymen  felt  tbe  full  breadtb, 
deptb,  and  beigbt  of  our  responsibilities,  and  tbe  imperfect  manner  in 
wbicb  we  too  often  discbarge  tbem,  "I  suppose  we  sbould  be  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  So,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  tbe  case  witb  lawyers.  Wbat 
tremendous  issues,  affecting  tbe  property,  the  character,  tbe  liberty — nay, 
tbe  very  life  of  tbeir  clients,  bang  upon  tbcir  wit,  skill,  and  industry ! 
Yet,  tbere  was  Parcbment  breakfasting  as  if  be  bad  not  a  client  on  tbe 
fece  of  tbe  eartb.  He  perceived  tbe  pre-occupation  of  my  fliougbts,  and 
said,  with  kindly  warmth,  **  Now,  Doctor,  I  am  at  your  service.  Let  us  go 
at  once  to  Getemoff's."  Nor  bad  we  far  to  walk.  His  offices  were  in  tbe 
next  street.  Around  the  door  stood  a  crowd  of  unwashed  vagabonds, 
reeking  of  gin  and  tobacco,  friends  and  witnesses  of  bis  criminal  clients — 
some  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  would  swear  througb  thick  and  thin  to  any 
falsehood.  That  door  had  once  been  covered  witb  green  cloth ;  but  it  was 
aH  worn  off  within  tbe  range  of  tbe  greasy  fists  which  had  been  often  pressed 
against  the  spring  that  opened  it.  We  were  soon  within  tbe  shrine 
and  penetralia  of  tbe  establishment.  Lawyers  have  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry, which  makes  them  accessible  to  each  other ;  and,  in  a  moment 
after  entering  tbe  bouse,  we  saw,  standing  before  a  high  desk  near  a  table 
covered  witb  papers,  Getemoff  himself.  How  neat,  refined,  and  unexcep- 
ilon^e  were  bis  manner  and  dress  !  Who  could  bave  tbougbt  that  that 
quiet  gentlemanly  man  was  the  swindler's  and  burglar's  select  and  favourite 
advocate  ?  If  a  criticism  be  allowed  on  him,  I  should  bave  said  that  his 
gold  chains  were  a  trifle  too  ponderous,  and  tbe  diamond  rings  on  his 
fingers  might  bave  been  less  showy. ' 

Parchment  began  tbe  conversation.  "He  had  come  about  Virtue. 
Thofugb  at  the  efeventb  hour,  would  Getemoff  undertake  his  defence? 
Tbe  worthy  clergyman  of  bis  parish  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  bis  welfare. 
He  was  not  a  commoh  thief.  All  expenses  would  be  cheerfully  defrayed," 
fee.  &c.  i  beUeve  that  generous,  good-natured  solicitor  of  mine  meant  to 
defray  tbem  all  himself ;  and  I  felt  secretly  ashamed  for  having  mentally 
growled  at  bis  insouciance  over  tbe  breakfast-table. 

"The  case  of  Virtue — ah,  yes,"  said  Getemoff,  "  I  know  all  about  it." 
(These  Assize  city  lawyers  always  know  the  particulars  of  every  case !) 
'*  Tbere  are  plenty  of  witnesses  on  tbe  Crown  side.  K  I  bad  been  con- 
salted  a  week  ago,  I  might  have  made  something  of  ihe  defence.  My 
dear  Sir,  it  is  too  late.  I  should  only  be  taking  the  mon^  of  this  excel- 
lent clergyman "  (oh,  the  sly  man !)  "  for  nothing,  without  any  good 
result.     I  vesHly  must  decline  having  anything  to  do  with  tbe  matter.** 

My  friend  Parchment  looked  at  his  watch.  He  was  "  due  "  for  tiie 
ccmsultation  in  tbe  great  will  case.  We  left  Getemoff*s  with  some  fittte 
precipitation.  ^  , 
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"I  cannot  do  anything  more  at  present,"  said  Parchment;  "but 
this  is  what  I  advise :  we  have  the  eminent  Seijeant  Barke  down  from 
London  in  the  matter  of  this  disputed  will.  Perhaps  our  trial  will  not 
come  on  to-day.  I  will  explain  to  him  all  we  know  about  Virtue,  and  I 
think  I  can  persuade  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  poor  man.  He 
has  a  kind  heart,  and  we  have  some  slight  claim  on  his  good  offices. 
Meanwhile,  go  yourself  and  see  Virtue.  Ask  him  to  dictate  to  yon  his 
story  about  this  telescope,  and  bring  the  paper,  when  written,  to  me.  If 
I  am  not  at  our  office,  you  will  find  me  somewhere  about  the  Courts.'* 

So  away  I  went  to  the  Castle,  thinking  how  I  should  pen  memoranda 
which  were  to  be  the  brief  of  the  eminent  Serjeant !  Why,  he  might  be 
Lord  Chancellor  some  day,  and  what  was  St.  Peter's  ad  Vincula  to  the 
livings  in  the  gift  of  that  illustrious  dignitary  ?  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan! 

After  ringing  long  and  loud,  as  romance  writers  say,  at  the  bell,  I  was 
answered  by  the  stealthy  look  of  a  turnkey  through  a  barred  grating.  He 
knew  and  recognized  me,  and,  opening  the  door,  heard  my  request  to  see 
Virtue  immediately.  "  Step  in  here,  Sir,  and  I  will  go  and  fetch  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Keys." 

The  room  into  which  he  introduced  me  was  barely  furnished :  but  it 
had  some  peculiar  decorations.  Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  view  of 
Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  legacy  of  a  convict  to  future 
prisoners,  by  way  of  showing  them  to  what  a  delightful  locality  they  might 
be  banished.  I  recognized  the  church,  with  its  two  towers,  built  by  the 
exertions  of  the  noble  wife  of  Gt>vemor  Macquarrie,  who  did  so  much  to 
laiae  the  social  status  of  the  transported  convicts.  God  bless  the  memory 
of  that  lady !  She  was  called  the  Semiramis  of  Sydney,  for  she  found  it  a 
cantonment  of  wood,  and  left  it  a  city  of  brick  f  On  a  shelf  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  room  were  busts  of  our  chief  Eastminster  criminals 
— casts  moulded  just  after  they  had  been  hanged,  and  before  their  bodies 
were  "  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol."  There  was  the  grim 
countenance  of  Shagbag,  who  had  murdered  his  wife,  cut  her  body  to 
pieces,  and  taken  her  head  in  a  silk  handkerchief  to  church  before  he 
threw  the  terrible  parcel  into  the  river.    There  grinned  the  ghastly  &oe 

of ^But  why  should  I  particularize  all  that  array  P    I  am  not  writing  a 

calendar  of  the  criminals  of  our  highly  moral  coimty.  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  that  most  of  them  were  neither  bom  nor  bred  among  us ;  and  why 
they  should  have  made  our  neighbourhood  the  theatre  of  their  abominable 
exploits  Heaven  only  knows  1  Was  the  husband  of  Alice  Fenton  to  be 
confounded  with  such  as  these  P 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  the  turnkey  returned.  '*  Mr.  Keys  was  not 
in  the  Castle ;  nor  was  Virtue.  They  had  gone  to  the  Court.  There  was  a 
subterranean  communication,  but  he  could  not  take  me  through  it ;  nor,  if 
he  could  have  done  so,  was  it  a  seemly  thing  for  me  to  go.  He  would 
advise  me  to  proceed  to  the  Court  by  the  usual  way  to  see  Mr.  Keys ;  and 
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Mr.  Keys  would,  he  was  sure,  and  tliat  with  pleasure,  as  I  was  a  well- 
known  clergyman,  introduce  me  to  the  prisoner  with  whom  I  wished  to 
converse." 

So  I  went  out  of  the  Castle,  somewhat  relieved  when  I  felt  the  fresh, 
free,  untainted  breezes  blowing  around  me — for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
gaol  had  an  indescribable  smell  of  greasy  broth,  stale  and  unprofitable ; 
to  which  was  added  the  flavour  of  damp  fostian  and  half-burnt  lamp-oil. 

Now  I  am  at  the  Court.  I  have  passed  a  group  of  bedizened  javelin- 
men.  I  am  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  unclean  witnesses.  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Virtue,  and  a  man  with  a  desk,  and  a  stout  woman  with  a  dis- 
proportionate small  baby  whimpering  in  her  arms.  I  find  my  way  barred 
by  a  row  of  high  pews,  such  as  Judge  Hale  who  invented  them,  and  Bishop 
Bochette,  who  defended  them,  would  have  delighted  in,  and  which  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  abhorrent,  would  have  burnt  to  ashes.  Not  far 
off,  but  for  the  aforesaid  pews  utterly  unapproachable,  sits  in  a  pew  by 
himself  Mr.  Keys.  His  pew  is  at  right-angles  to  the  dock — a  pew  with  a 
large  looking-glass  over  it,  and  a  row  of  bunches  of  rosemary  on  what  I 
may  call  the  boob-board  in  front.  An  unhappy-looking  postman  has  just 
taken  his  stand  in  that  fearful  dock,  and  beMnd  him  sit  two  turnkeys,  for 
fear  he  should  faint  or  throw  a  boot  at  the  Judge,  or  otherwise  misbehave 
himself.  I  vainly  endeavour  to  reach  Keys.  The  man  who  keeps  the 
first  pew-door  declares  it  as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  let  me 
through.  As  to  progress,  it  is  barred  to  me  as  much  as  the  way  into  the 
citadel  of  Badajoz  was  closed  to  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  memorable  siege. 
Just  then,  amidst  murmurs  of  suppressed  applause,  enters,  frx)m  behind  a 
large  moreen  curtain  which  enshrouds  a  door,  a  gentleman  in  full  Court 
costume,  with  a  glittering  sword  at  his  side — but  whether  its  coruscations 
are  flung  out  by  diamonds,  or  by  steel  studs,  who  can  tell  ?  It  is  the 
High  Sheriff.  Before  taking  his  seat  of  honour  close  to  the  chair  which 
the  Judge  wiU  shortly  occupy,  he  glances  round  the  hall.  He  sees  me, 
and  waves  a  white  hand  from  out  a  rich  garniture  of  ruifits,  in  token  of 
recognition.  My  enemy,  the  doorkeeper,  now  acts  as  if  it  were  as 
much  as  his  place  is  worth  if  he  does  not  remove  every  barrier 
between  me  and  Squire  Broadacres.  In  another  moment  I  am  standing 
beside  him  on  the  bench,  and  he  is  shaking  hands  with  me.  I  explain 
my  errand. 

**  Ah !  how  kind  of  yoti !  I  would  have  done  more,  but,  my  official 
position  1  Lunch  with  us  at  one.  Vermilion,  the  great  painter,  whose 
picture  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Gudule's  at  Brussels  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  last  Exhibition,  will  be  of  our  party.  The  Judge  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  classical  learning  and  forensic  wit." 

His  words,  though  meant  to  breathe  hospitality  and  good  humour, 
were  to  me  gall  and  wormwood.  They  were  like  the  seething  of  a  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk.  •*  I  want,"  said  I,  "  to  speak  to  Mr.  Keys.  How  can 
I  get  at  him?"  ^  . 
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"  We'll  soon  manage  that,"  replied  the  Sheriff.  **  Mr.  Eedtape,  will 
you  give  me  your  assistance  ?  See  that  Dr.  Umpleby  is  introduced  to 
Mr.  Keys,  and  do  what  the  Doctor  tells  you." 

The  good-natured  Under-Sheriff,  evidently  perceiving  that  I  had  some 
scheme  of  benevolence  in  my  head,  at  once  conducted  me  to  the  pew  in 
which  sat,  in  grim  solitude,  the  Governor  of  the  goal. 

"  Mr.  Keys,"  said  I,  "  I  am  the  clergyman  of  St.  Peter's,  and  I  want 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Virtue,  one  of  your  prisoners,  and  about 
to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  telescope." 

Introduced  by  the  Under-Sheriff,  I  felt  strong  in  my  position,  and  sai 
down  by  the  Governor's  side  in  the  high  pew.  Let  me  now  describe  in 
detail  what  followed,  that,  if  Serjeant  Barke  should  see  and  peruse  this 
narrative,  he  may  mentally  excuse  me  for  the  incoherence  of  the  first  and 
last  brief  I  ever  drew. 

Eirst,  in  came  the  Judge — a  man  with  a  pensive,  intellectual  counte- 
nance, almost  bending  beneath  the  heavy  amplitudes  of  his  official  robes. 
Then  a  host  of  magistrates  and  county  magnates. 

He  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  was  beginning  t#  try  the  di^ionest 
postman,  when  Keys  called  out,  "  Silence  in  the  court ! " — ^to  apdogise,  I 
suppose,  for  his  own  noise — and  then,  Botto  voce,  "  John,  call  up  Virtue  I" 
Virtue  did  not  immediately  make  his  appearance.  There  yawned  a 
great  gulf  behind  the  dock,  beneath  which  was  a  dark  pandemonium,  and 
down  some  ladder,  John,  whoever  he  might  be,  vanished  into  space. 

Now  came  on  my  ear  a  confused  murmur  of  official  jargon  : — "  You 
shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  Sovereign 

Lord  the  King  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  s'welp " 

John. — "  Please,  Sir,  Virtue  is  below." 
Kegi. — "  Let  him  come  up,  then." 

Jargon, — "  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  sworn?  Answer  to  your  names — 
JohnTwelvetrees?" 

T¥>elveiree9—''  Here." 

Just  then  Virtue  appeared,  combing  his  hair  with  a  dirty  pocket-comb, 
thinking  that  he  was  about  to  be  tried,  and  that  his  chance  of  acquittal 
depended  on  the  arrangement  of  his  whiskers  and  moustadie.  I  looked 
at  the  handsome  man,  and  understood  at  once  why  he  was  called  Clotis 
Virtue  1 

"  Virtue,"  said  I,  "  I  am  unknown  to  you,  and  you  to  me.  I  am  the 
parson  of  St.  Peter's,  and  your  wife  has  asked  me  to  help  you  in  your  great 
trouble,"  1  was  now  in  a  solemn,  legal  assembly,  and  I  used  the  word 
PUtsoN  to  designate  my  office.  Did  not  I  once  think  of  "  going  in  for 
Law  "  at  the  University  ?  and  does  not  Blackstone  say  that  the  dergy- 
man  is  persona  parochia  ? 

Firtue. — "I  am  innocent.  Sir,  as  a  babe  unborn."  That  is  the 
stereotyped  symbol  of  innocence  in  the  vocabulary  ofall  culprits.  "  Every- 
body, Sir,  was  taking  a  keepsake  at  the  fire.     1  did  not  steal  anything. 
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Sir.  O  that  Mr.  Jones  was  here !  He  would  speak  for  me,  he  would, 
Sirl" 

Myself. — "  He  is  here.  Your  heroic  wife  has  done  wonders  for  you. 
All  your  friends  and  employers  are  here.'' 

He  wept  bitterly. 

Official  Jargon, — "  How  say  you,  gentlemen  P  Is  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  guilty,  or  not  guilty  P". 

Myae^f, — "  Virtue,  am  I  to  write  down  that  you  maintain  you  did  not 
take  the  telescope  P*' 

Virtue. — "  O  Sir,  please  Sir,  I  am  not  a  thief,  Sir  I  I  took  nothing, 
Sir.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  come  and  tempt  me  to  confess.  Sir.  I 
plead  Not  Guilty,  Sir.  I  did  my  best  at  that  fire,  Sir.  O  Sir  I  are  you 
indeed  my  friend  P" 

The  unhappy  man  then  told  me  a  h)ng,  rigmarole  story,  of  which  I  did 
not  believe  more  than  one-half;  but,  remembering  that  it  is  a  maxim  in 
English  law  that  it  is  not  right  to  deem  a  man  guilty  till  he  is  proved  so 
<m  evidence,  I  wrote  down,  amidst  all  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings 
anmnd  me,  as  much  of  the  tale  as  appeared  fairly  probable,  on  a  large, 
ofikial-looking  sheet  of  foolsci^  paper,  and  sallied  forth  with  it  to  find 
Parchment. 

I  found  him,  not  without  trouble.  The  will  case  was  not  to  come  on 
for  a  day  or  two  :  so  Serjeant  Barke  had  gone  to  the  barrister's  circle,  and 
was  ready  to  defend  Virtue  as  soqpi  as  he  received  instructions.  Parch- 
ment read  my  brief,  and  declared  that  it  was  much  better  than  many  he  had 
seen  drawn  by  a  regular  attorney.  This  I  very  much  doubted.  Then  he 
folded  the  great  sheet  of  paper  in  a  formal  manner,  and  wrote  something 
on  the  firont,  which  I  understood  to  be — **  Seijeant  Barke ;  Parchment, 
Parchment  and  Tryiton :  Twenty  Guikbas."  Of  the  precise  details  I 
am  not  suie,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  did  not  show  the  document 
to  me ;  but  rushed  into  the  Court. 

He  was  absent  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  hours  to  me.  On  his 
return  he  said  : 

**  Doctor,  I  have  shown  your  paper  to  the  Serjeant.  He  admires  its 
ingenuity,  and  sends  all  sorts  of  complimentaiy  messages  to  you.  You 
ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.  But  he  has  also  read  the  depositions  on 
the  other  side.  The  Crown  people,  with  great  liberality,  have  allowed 
him  to  investigate  their  case.  Virtue  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 
The  depositions  are  too  strong  and  conclusive.  Virtue  must  plead 
'Guilty;'  and  then  the  Crown,  after  his  witnesses  to  character  have 
been  heard,  and  your  baby-and-desk  evidence  has  been  duly  appreciated, 
will  join  in  a  recommendation  that  Virtue's  punishment  shall  be  as  light 
as  the  ends  of  public  justice  will  permit." 

My  own  sense  of  rectitude  and  truth  fully  coincided  with  the  opinion 
of  my  confidential  sdicitor ;  so  nothing  more  at  present  was  to  be  done, 
Irat  to  see  Virtue,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  must  plead  according  to  my 
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instmctions.  I  soon  tlireaded  tlie  labyrintli  that  led  into  Mr.  Keys'  pew. 
Virtue  was  again  summoned  by  the  all-powerful  John.  He  came  up  the 
dark  ladder  and  stood  by  my  side. 

I  told  him,  briefly  and  emphatically,  what  he  must  do  and  say.  '*  O, 
Sir,"  was  his  anxious  reply,  looking  into  my  eyes  as  if  he  would  read  my 
inmost  heart — "  O,  Sir,  I  believe  that  you  are  my  friend !  I  wili  do  what 
you  desire ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  hard  lines.  Sir;  it  is. hard  lines !" 

"  Never  mind.  Virtue ;  do  what  is  right,  and  leave  the  consequences. 
You  are  not  without  friends." 

So  I  left  him,  and  made  my  way  out  of  the  Court  to  find  Parcnment, 
to  narrate  our  conversation,  and  to  wait,  not  without  hope,  the  issue  of 
events. 

I  could  not  find  him  anywhere  in  the  precincts  of  the  hated  Castie. 
At  his  office  I  sought  for  him  in  vam.  So  I  returned  to  the  Court.  The 
Sheriff  had  ordered  me  not  to  enter  by  the  public  doorway — ^ahuge  Norman 
arch  of  modem  construction — ^but  by  a  gate  in  the  Castie-yard.  His  card 
was  my  passport,  and  through  a  group  of  javelinmen  I  reached  the  magis- 
trates' door.  Here  a  new  and  unexpected  horror  for  a  moment  detained 
me.  Lying  on  two  parallel  benches,  with  some  cushions  disposed  as  a 
litter,  was  an  apoplectic  juryman,  who  had  been  taken  ill  just  after  the 
trial  of  the  delinquent  postman.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  glaring  with  a 
strange  incandescent  lustre.  He  was  totally  unconscious,  and  his  mouth, 
wide  open,  was  gasping  for  breath.  Two  or  three  of  our  chief  East- 
minster  apothecaries  were  stauding  round  him,  trying  with  benevolent 
activity  to  restore  his  senses.  I  passed  them  with  a  short  unceremonious 
greeting,  moimted  a  flight  of  broad,  weU-carpeted  stairs,  pushed  aside  the 
moreen  curtain,  and  in  a  moment  was  standing  on  the  elevated  magis- 
trates' bench,  overlooking  the  crowded  Court.  For  an  instant  I  was 
struck  with  profound  reverence  and  astonishment.  By  my  side  sat  the 
English  Law  personified  in  the  wise,  learned,  and  impartial  Judge ;  the 
graceful  and  gentlemanlike  Sheriff,  in  whose  ancient  blood  was  mingled 
that  of  the  stately  and  religious  Norman,  the  bright  and  jovial  Saxon,  the 
fair-haired,  far- wandering  Scandinavian ;  and  in  the  opulence,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  select  representatives  of  our  great  county  families.  In  the  Jury, 
despite  of  some  stupid  countenances,  I  beheld  the  practical  good  sense, 
the  out-spoken  honesty,  of  our  municipality.  In  the  thronged  Bar  were  the 
materials  for  any  amount  of  legal/wew^,  and  the  "potentiality"  of  the  keenest 
intellectual  gladiatorship.  Nor  were  Vice  and  Crime  unrepresented  thare. 
In  the  seething  gallery  over  the  dock,  where  stood,  or  rather  leaned,  poor 
Virtue,  pale  as  ashes,  lolled  a  loathsome  group  of  over-dressed,  yet  slatternly 
women,  some  drinking  drams,  and  others  leering  with  blood-shot  eyes  at  their 
companions  in  wickedness.  While  among  the  witnesses  and  spectators 
behind  and  below  the  barristers'  seats  were  the  representatives  of  all  orders 
and  conditions  of  men  in  the  city,  from  the  respectable  Mr.  Wilton  to  the 
beer-house  keeper,  who  was  ready  to  swear  an  aXihi  in  favour  of  any 
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delinquent  customer.  The  Judge  was  concluding  his  sad  task  of  passing 
sentence  on  the  husband  of  my  favourite : — 

"  It  was  a  painful  thing,"  said  he,  "  lo  see  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
borne  a  high  and  unimpeachable  character  placed  in  such  a  degrading 
situation.  He  trusted  that  all  present  would  see  and  avoid  the  terrible 
consequences  of  deviating,  were  it  but  a  "hair's  breadth,  from  the  simple, 
straight  path  of  honesty.  Here  was  a  man,"  &c.  &c.  "  The  sentence  of  the 
Court  was,  that  John  Virtue  would  be  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour, 
for  seven  days." 

"  Seven  years  transportation  for  cribbing  a  telescope  that  would  have 
been  dust  and  ashes  in  a  few  minutes !  that  'a  what  I  call  a  terribly  severe 
sentence.  Dr.  Umpleby,"  exclaimed  an  old  county  magistrate,  who  was 
veiy  hard  of  hearing. 

"  Seven  days,"  was  my  reply ;  "  seven  days  only  1" 

"  Seven  years,  on  my  honour !"  rejoined  the  deaf  man. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the  Court. 

"  Make  way  for  the  Judge !  Make  way  for  the  Judge  1 "  shouted  the 
Under-Sheriffs,  in  solid  and  peremptory  tones. 

I  set  out  on  my  return  home;  slowly  sauntering  along  our  old- 
fashioned  streets,  watching  the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  as 
they  sported  with  capricious  gambols  on  the  peaked  roofs  of  the 
timbered  houses  with  which  Eastminster  abounds,  while  I  pondered  on 
the  romance  of  history  in  which  I  had  borne  so  unexpected  a  part.  On 
reaching  the  gate  of  the  Eectory,  Margaret  met  me  with  jubilant  laughter. 

"  O,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  the  big  tears  standing  in  her  kind  eyes, 
"  Virtue  is  here,  with  little  Alice !  They  are  embracing  each  other  in  the 
kitchen,  and  longing  to  bless  and  thank  you  together  for  the  assistance 
you  have  rendered  to  that  naughty  man !" 

"  Virtue,  Margaret ! "  was  my  startled  reply ;  "  Virtue  is  in  prison  for 
seven  days ;  he  has  either  escaped,  or  it  is  his  ghost !" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  Margaret's  prompt  rejoinder;  "the 
Assizes  began  eight  days  ago:  they  count  the  beginning  of  a  man's 
sentence  from  the  first  day  of  Assize,  and  so,  as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over, 
the  turnkey  told  Virtue  he  might  go !  You  may  just  imagine,  Sir,  he  was 
not  long  in  obeying  that  welcome  order  ; — but  here  he  comes  with  that 
sweet,  dear  child-wife  of  his,  and  he  may  speak  for  himself,  like  a  good- 
for-nothing  as  he  is,  and  always  will  be ! " 

And,  sure  enough,  out  came  Virtue  from  the  front  door,  and  his  wife, 
all  radiant,  by  his  side. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  at  my  feet,  unconscious  of  and  unheeding  the 
rough  gravel  (our  Eastminster  gravel  is  little  better  than  shingle,  and 
never  binds),  caring  nothing  for  the  broad  grins  of  half  a  dozen  scape- 
grace lads  of  the  parish  school,  who  had  scrambled  on  to  the  garden  wall 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  drama. 

"  O,  how  shall  we  ever  be  thankful  enough  to  you,  dear,  jg^nerouBL 
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reverend  Sir,  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  to-day ! "  She  wouM  have 
said  more,  but  her  voice  sank ;  she  fainted  away,  and  &11  prostrate  and 
pale,  like  one  suddenly  dead !  The  gigantic  hirsute  husband  had,  I  doubt 
Bot,  a  good  peasant's  speech  in  his  head :  but  he  said  not  a  word.  A 
great  tear  stood  in  each  eye ;  and,  taking  up  his  little  wife  in  lus  strong 
arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  he  bore  her  into  ihe  kitchen.  Hie 
kmuly  I  meant  to  preach  to  them  was  never  delivered.  So  this  stozy  will 
never  have  its  mond  properly  expanded  in  wdl-chosen  words. 

They  were  at  church  next  Sunday,  and  both  stayed  to  the  Holy  Com- 
Skunion.  A  week  afterwards  they  came  to  bid  me  good  by.  A  ship  was 
to  sail  from  Barmouth  to  Sydney,  with  emigrants,  and  they  had  taken 
steerage  passages.  The  baby  was  flourishing.  Some  months  alter  I  heard 
that  Virtue  was  likely  to  be  elected  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  being  the  tallest  and  best-looking  working-man  in 
the  district  where  he  resides — and,  I  might  add,  the  least  educated.  Serjeant 
Barke  has  been  since  appointed  Attorney-General ;  but  he  has  nev^  re- 
commended me  to  a  vacant  canonry  (and  there  have  been  three  since)  in 
our  cathedral.  One  was  given  to  the  son-in-law,  aged  twenty  four  years  and 
three  days,  of  our  Honourable  aid  Right  Reverend  Bishop  ;  one  to  Professor 
Sandstone ;  and  one  to  an  eccentric  neighbour,  whose  great  claim  vras, 
that  he  had  written  a  volume  casting  doubts  upon  the  Pentateuch.  I 
never  could  obtain  any  bill  of  costs  from  Messrs.  Parchment  Whether 
they  or  Squire  Broadacres  paid  those  twenty  guineas,  or  wheth^  the 
Segeant  refused  them,  I  could  never  learn.  And  thus  '*  explicit,"  as 
Bidiop  Percy's  ballads  say,  the  narrative  of  my  fibst  akd  last  appbab- 
AKCB  AT  THB  Eastminsteb  Assizes.     But  I  have  had  my  reward. 
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The  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Popular 
Education  in  England  is  now  fully  before  the  public,  the  results  of  the 
investigation  being  embodied  in  the  somewhat  formidable  aspect  of  six 
octayo  volumes  of  goodly  proportions.  Of  these  the  first  volume  contains 
what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  designate  as  the  "  Eeport-proper  " 
oi  the  Commissioners.  Of  the  remaining  volumes  (which  were  issued 
som«  weeks  subsequently),  three  are  occupied  with  the  Eeports  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts assigned  to  them ;  and  the  last  two  volumes  with  the  Evidence 
which  the  Commissioners  collected  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  in  illus- 
tratioii  or  confirmation  of  the  many  topics  they  have  discussed  in  their 
Beport.  These  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  information  they 
embody,  are  important,  as  furnishing  us  with  the  means  of  determining 
how  fax  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  are  borne  out  by 
the  evidence.  But  it  is  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  which  must  be 
neoessanly  regarded  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  is  the  official  embodiment 
of  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  inquiry,  and  of  the  Eecommendations 
foonded  on  them  which  are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Legislature. 
On  this  ground,  we  intend  limiting  our  present  notice  to  the  first  volume. 
We  shall  attempt  simply  to  give  an  outline  of  the  changes  which  the 
Commissioners  suggest  in  the  administration  of  public  money  for  the 
promotion  of  Education  in  England,  accompanying  it  by  such  observations 
as  the  more  general  features  of  the  Eeport  enable  us  to  offer. 

As  a  whole,  we  think  the  volume  before  us  justifies  the  expectations 
which  educationists,  and  the  portion  of  the  public  interested  in  education, 
entertained  of  the  Commission,  from  the  constitution  and  appointment  of 
the  inquiring  body.  The  Education  Commission  was  one  of  the  remaneis 
of  "  work  untouched,"  bequeathed  by  their  predecessors  in  office  to  the 
Derby  Administration  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  power  in  1858. 
Whether  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  New  brooms  sweep 
dean,"  or  from  other  causes,  the  Conservative  Ministry  certainly  put  on  their 
very  prettiest  behaviour  as  it  respects  this  education  inquiry ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commission  was  appointed,  and  its  object  promoted, 
is  highly  creditable  to  Lord  Derby's  Government.  There  was  no  "  sham  " 
in  the  matter — ^no  keeping  of  the  promise  in  the  letter  with  no  more  of 
reality  about  it  than  was  necessary  to  save  appearances.  The  result  was 
a  Commission  which,  in  the  elements  of  which  it  was  made  up,  was 
entitled  to,  as  in  fact  it  obtamed,  the  confidence  of  the  promoters  of 
education  throughout  the  country — representing  as  it  did  all  leading 
varieties  of  educational  opinion,  and  endowed  with  ample  appliances  for 
doing  that  which  hitherto  never  had  been  done  in  England— concentrating 
into  one  digested  whole  all  the  information  which  up  to  this  time  lay  in 
di^ointed  fragments,  scattered  over  the  broad  surface  of  tlrn^  education 
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question.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  Beport  comes  up  to  the 
anticipations  raised  by  its  antecedents.  It  takes  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  subject  of  Popular  Education,  and  if  its  Recom- 
mendations do  not  realize  all  that  educational  theory  would  indicate  as  a 
perfect  model,  it  proposes  changes  which,  in  the  aggregate,  and  still  more 
in  their  results  on  the  future  of  education,  amount  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion on  its  existing  administration.  This,  to  give  an  illustration,  is 
especially  the  case  as  it  regards  endowed  schools  and  small  charities — 
educational  and  non-educational.  The  first  step,  too,  is  taken  towards 
localizing  the  control  of  education  by  a  proposal — (to  which,  in  the  sequel, 
we  shall  advert  more  in  detail) — to  transfer  a  large  share  of  the  functions 
at  present  centralized  in  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  County 
and  Borough  Boards.  We  might  add  to  examples  of  this  kind ;  but  as 
they  will  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers  on  a  perusal  of  the  Summary 
of  Recommendations,  which  we  give  subsequently,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  them  here.  We  might  indeed  indicate,  in  the  course  of  the 
Report,  errors  in  conclusions,  or  point  to  special  departments  of  the 
inquiry  in  which  there  are  shortcomings ;  but,  after  allowing  them  full 
weight  in  our  estimate,  we  still  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Report  constitutes  the  most  complete  official  document  on  the  subject  of 
education  that  has  hitherto  been  put  forth  in  this  country.  In  fact,  all  that 
has  up  to  this  time  been  done,  in  England,  in  the  way  of  education  inquiry, 
has  been  done  partially  or  imperfectly— or  both.  The  Returns,  for  example, 
of  1817  and  1833  were  necessarily  partial  in  extent  and  imperfect  in 
character;  while  the  Census  Education  Returns  of  1841-51  exhibited 
numbers  only,  leaving  the  quality  of  education — ^its  adequacy,  in  fiact,  to 
existing  social  demands — altogether  undetermined.  But  the  great 
deficiency  in  past  educational  investigations  is  that  to  which  we  have 
abready  referr^ — that  they  have  been  wanting  in  that  connection  which 
enables  us  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
education  inquiry  in  its  several  departments  at  any  one  instant  of  time. 
While  the  present  Report  supplies  this  want,  it  has,  perhaps,  a  still  higher 
value  in  what  it  is  likely  to  suggest,  than  in  that  which  it  actually  con- 
tains. It  is  impossible  that  such  extensive  changes  as  are  implied  in  Uie 
recommendations  embodied  in  this  volume  should  not,  with  the  aid  of 
discussion,  give  such  a  direction  to  the  tone  of  public  thought  as  will  be 
productive  of  highly-important  results  as  it  respects  popidar  education. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  present  Report  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  point 
from  which,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  discussion  and  legislation  will 
for  many  years  to  come  "  take  their  departure  "  in  traversing  the  wide 
expanse  of  Education  Reform. 

Turning,  however,  from  general  remarks  to  the  Report  itself,  we  find 
that,  though  embodying  only  the  Commissioners'  conclusions  and  reccm- 
mendations,  the  volume  before  us  extends  over  700  pages  ;  of  which  the 
Report  (properly  so  called)  occupies  552  pages :  the  remaining  portion  of 
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the  Yolame  being,  for  the  most  part,  taken  up  with  Statistics,  illustrative 
or  corroborative  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  body  of  the  Report. 
The  arrangement  of  the  multitudinous  topics  which  a  Report  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  this  question  implies,  is  dear  and  methodical,  and  presents, 
in  their  independent  treatment,  facility  of  reference  to  special  points. 

As  to  subject-matter,  the  Report,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction 
briefly  yet  clearly  setting  forth  the  machinery  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  obtain  information,  is  divided  into  six  principal  sections,  or 
Parts.  Of  these,  Part  I.  relates  to  the  Education  of  the  "  Independent 
Poor."  n.  Of  Pauper  Children.  III.  Of  Vagrants  and  Criminals. 
lY.  State  Schools  :  t.  e.  Military  or  Naval.  Y.  Charitable  Endowments. 
YI.  Statistics.  Each  Part  is  subdivided  into  Chapters,  varying  in 
number  according  to  the  variety  of  subjects  which  fall  under  the  several 
general  heads.  Thus,  the  first  Part  comprises  six  Chapters,  under  which 
will  be  found  a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the  extent  and  quality  of 
education  in  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country;  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  training  given  in  Sunday  and  Evening 
Schools,  the  condition  and  qualifications  of  Teachers,  and  the  attendance 
of  scholars.  Under  the  head,  "  Education  of  Yagrants  and  Criminals,"  are 
considered  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools,  and  Reformatories.  In  Part  Y. 
Charitable  Endowments  are  discussed  under  two  heads — Educational 
Charities,  and  Charities  at  present  not  applicable  \p  Education.  In  point 
of  interest  to  the  general  public,  this  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  Report. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  department  of  their  labours 
are  more  definite,  and  the  changes  suggested  more  thorough  and  effective, 
than  those  embodied  in  their  recommendations  on  most  of  the  other  points 
which  they  discuss.  The  Education  of  Pauper  Children,  and  Naval  and 
Militaiy  Schools,  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and  the  informati6n 
collected  under  these  heads  is  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  important  in 
its  character. 

On  the  manner  in  which  these  multifariouis  topics  are  handled  there 
may  be  room  for  criticism  and  difference  of  opinion ;  but  as  to  the  spirit 
which  the  Commissioners  bring  to  their  discussion,  and  the  candour  and 
impartiality  with  which  they  have  conducted  the  whole  inquiry,  there  can 
be  only  one  sentiment  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  the  Report — that  of 
approval.  One  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  candour  is  carried 
is  famished  in  the  fact,  that,  on  all  important  points  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners differed  among  themselves,  the  opinions  of  the  minority,  as  well 
as  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  are  placed  on  record  in  the  Report. 

The  practical  issue  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  is  embodied  in 
the  Recommendations,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  Summary  : — 

As  it  respects  common,  or  the  education  of  the  independent  poor,  the 
^nreat  principle  or  starting-point  of  the  changes  on  the  existing  system  is, 
that  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being  dispensed  solely  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  the  aid  to  education  shall,  ^for  the  future,  be  derivable  from  two 
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sources — first,  the  general  taxation  of  the  country ;  second,  local  or  county 
rates.  The  former  grant  would  be  paid  in  consideraticm  of  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  conditions  by  the  managers  of  schools :  the  latter,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  children  in 
the  school  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  general  grant  is,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  Privy  Council ;  but  for  dispensing  the  local  payments,  a  new 
agency  is  erolced  in  the  suggested  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. These  local  Boards  are  thus  constituted : — ^The  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  is  to  elect  a  number  of  members,  not  exceeding  twenty-four,  being 
either  Magistrates,  or  Chairmen  or  Vice-Chainncfi  of  Boards  of  Guardians ; 
and  the  numbers  thus  elected  are  to  elect  other  persons,  not  exceeding  six. 
The  number  of  ministers  of  religion  on  any  Board  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number.  In  corporate  towns  i^e  appointment  of  iht 
Board  is  vested- in  Town  Councils,  tiie  number  of  members  not  to  exceed 
six,  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall  be  ministers  of  rdigion.  The 
formation  oi  Borough  Boards  is  limited  to  corporate  towns  of  not  less 
than  40,000  i&ltabttants.  To  cairry  out  the  ol]jects  contemplated  by  the 
local  Boards,  County  Examiners  are  to  be  appointed,  on  whom  the  duty 
will  devolve  of  examining  sc^kmIs  making  applici^n  for  the  local  grants 
— ^the  sabjeets  of  examination  bdng  readhig,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Subsequent  iBCommendations  are  made  by-  the  Commissioners,  with  a 
view  to  meet  ihe  incoease  of  schools  thronghout  the  countxy  consequent 
on  the  adoption  of  the  above  principles ;  the  general  tendency  of  thedc 
reoommendalioiMi. being  to  render  educaftional  aid  more  accessil^  thaen  it 
at  present  is  to  the  poorer,  less  populous,  and  remote  districts  of  t^ 
country,  and  to  improve  the  existing  machine  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  whether  found  in  private  or  in  public  schools. 

With  respect  to  endowments,  the  Report  recommends  that  the  present 
Charity  Commissioners  be  converted  into  a  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  the  designation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
and  Charity ;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  inviested  with  the  power,  to  be 
exercised  through  this  Committee,  of  making  orcMnanoes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Educational  Charities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  education,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  charities  which  are  useless  or  misdiievous  as  at  present 
^)plied.  The  ordinances  are  to  be  laid  before  ihe  Trustees  of  the 
respective  charities,  with  a  right  of  appeal  on  their  parts  to  a  Commktcc 
of  the  Privy  Council,  "  different  horn  the  Education  Conrajittee."  The. 
ordinances  aze  subeequraUy  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  schedide 
of  a  Bill  similar  in  fonn  to  the  Indosore  Actt« 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  changes,  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  extend  to  educational  instituttons  throughout  tho 
country,  the  aggregate  Bavsnue  of  which  amounts  to  £3 12,544 ;  and  to 
non-educational  charities,  the  income  of  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
not  less  than  £101,113— dlarities  which  are  devoted  to  objects  not  merely 
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nseless,  but  which  are  active  agencies  in  pauperizing  and  demoralizing  the 
population  for  whose  professed  benefit  they  were  instituted.  That  these 
terms  are  not  too  strong  as  applied  to  charities  distributed  in  the  fbnn, 
sometimes  of  bread,  clothing,  or  other  articles,  sometimes  in  money 
appears  but  too  plainly,  from  evidence  supplied  to  the  Commissioners,  of 
wMch  the  following  are  specimens: — In  St.  Paul's,  Bristol,  Mr.  JcAn 
Cousins,  Vestryman,  says — "  Small  charities,  from  £1  to  £6,  pauperise 
the  people ;  they  destroy  the  sense  of  shame,  and  the  deserving  people 
cannot  get  them."  In  St.  Augustine  the  Less,  Bristol,  the  Vicar  says — 
"  There  are  numbors  among  the  poor  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  terms,  requirements,  &c.,  of  the  gifts  in  the  hands  erf  the  Charity 
Trustees  and  Vestrie* ;  and  these,  though  not  always  the  most  deserving, 
by  dint  of  unceasing  importunities  and  other  contrivanoes,  are  wonderfully 
saocessful."  In  the  parish  of  Stantcm-upon-Wye,  in  Herefordshire — 
**  the  whole  of  one,  and  not  the  least  populous,  part  of  the  parish,  called 
'Little  London* — a  number  of  wretched  huts  built  of  timber — owes  its 
construction  to  the  congregation  on  the  spot  of  a  wretched  population,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  recipients  of  the  *  Jarvis  Charify."* 

To  the  Report  before  us  pertains  the  distinguished  merit  of  suggesting 
an  effective,  because  cheap  and  easily  accessible,  machinery  for  clewising 
Has  Augsean  stable,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  withstood  all  l^s- 
lative  efforts  at  getting  rid  of  its  foul  impurities. 

Of  other  departments  of  education  on  which  the  Commissioners  have 
made  suggestions,  a  brief  notice  will  suffice.  With  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Pauper  Children,  the  Report  recommends  the  establishment  of 
separate  district  schools  for  in-door  children ;  and  in  the  case  of  out-door 
paupers,  that  the  education  of  the  child  be  a  condition  of  the  relief  of  the 
parent.  Under  the  head  "Education  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals,"  the  Com- 
missioners suggest  the  extension  of  the  Scotch  Act  (17  &  18  Vic  c.  74) 
to  England ;  **  Ragged  Schools  being  regarded,  as  at  present,  as  provisional 
institutions,  constantly  tending  to  become  elementary  schools."  The 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  State  Schools  refer  principally  to  Naval 
Schools.  They  are,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  at  Greenwich, 
the  introduction  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  system  into  schools  under  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  establishment  of  three  classes  of  Royal  Navy  School- 
masters. Evening  Schools  are  also  recommended  to  be  held  on  board  'Hw 
Majesty's  ships.  Suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  course  of  the  Report 
for  remedying  evasions  of  the  Printworks  and  Collieries  Acts,  and  for 
the  more  perfect  organization  and  extension  of  Evening  Schools. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  beset  the  existing  administratioa 
of  State  aid  to  education  is  its  cost ;  and  not  less,  perhaps,  the  indefinite 
amount  of  expenditure  which  the  extension  of  the  present  system  seems 
to  imply.  The  pariiamentar}'  grant  for  1860  was  £800,000.  This  sum 
is  expended  in  the  support  of  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  existing 
schools  and  one-half  the  number  of  scholars  under  instruction  throughout, . 
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the  country,  besides  assisting  in  the  support  of  thirty-two  colleges  for  the 
preparation  of  duly-qualified  masters.  Much,  then,  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  to  render  the  system  universal ;  and  the  cost  of  its  extension,  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  condition  of  providing  education  for  the  whole  people  (restrict- 
ing the  term,  of  course,  to  its  poorer  classes)  is  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  £2,100,000  a  year.  Other  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
Beport  place  the  future  expenditure  at  a  much  higher  estimate  than  that 
given  above — ^Dr.  Temple,  in  particular,  stating,  that  "  the  tendency  of 
ihe  present  system  was,  by  constant  relaxation  of  its  conditions,  to  attain 
the  enormous  sum  of  £5,000,000."  Even  the  Commissioners  appear  to 
think  their  estimate  may  be  exceeded ;  for  they  say,  "  it  is  desirable  pre- 
viously to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  expenditure  on  the  present 
system  may  even  exceed  this  calculation."  In  fact,  the  conclusion  indi- 
cated in  the  Report  is,  that  the  present  system  is  ne^ssarily  so  compli- 
cated and  cumbrous  as  to  present  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  to 
its  extension  over  the  whole  country  except  at  a  cost  to  which  no  definite 
limits  can  be  assigned.  Mr.  Lingen,  the  Secretary  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
Council,  in  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners,  gives  us  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  on  this  point.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  if  you  were 
to  follow  out  the  present  system,  with  its  local  and  denominational  sub- 
division, and  with  its  detailed  appropriations,  it  would  break  down  at  its 
centre,  unless  you  provided  a  much  greater  establishment  than  either 
Parliament  or  the  country  would  be  willing,  in  the  long  run,  to  agree  to." 
In  these,  as  in  other  respects,  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  Beport 
presents  great  advantages.  The  Conunissioners,  by  a  careful  enumeration 
of  the  various  expenses  under  distinct  heads,  show  the  total  cost  of  their 
plan  to  be  £1,058,400  a-year.  This  amount,  they  add,  is  based  on 
providing  education  for  1,500,000  children,  and  "would  not  be  exceeded 
for  several  years."  But  of  this  total  cost  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by 
the  scheme  suggested  in  the  Beport,  £630,000  only  will  fall  oh  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country,  while  the  difference,  or  £428,000,  will  be  charged 
on  local  taxation — 1.«.,  on  the  county  rates — ^being  about  l^d.  per  £1 
on  the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  England.  This  distribution 
of  cost  between  general  and  local  taxation,  in  addition  to  the  relief  which 
it  wiU  afford  to  the  imperial  revenue,  has  many  and  important  conside- 
rations to  recommend  it.  The  inexpedience,  not  to  say  the  injustice, 
of  throwing  on  parliamentary  taxation  the  support  of  an  institution  the 
benefits  of  which  are  mainly  local,  is  thus  indicated  in  the  Beport : —  * 

<<  The  benefits  of  education  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  local  benefits.  Thefe 
oan  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  education  diminishes  pauperism,  and  that  it 
tends  to  improve  a  population  in  every  point  of  material  well-being.  These 
are  advantages  which  touch  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
towards  the  extension  of  which  they  should  be  willing  to  contribute.  If 
upon  the  whole  this  duty  is  neglected,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide that  one  place  shall  not,  by  neglecting  to  bear  its  own  burdens,  increase 
those  of  others." 
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We  think  this  passiage  fully  vindicates  that  featare  in  the  Commissioners* 
plan  which  relates  to  local  taxation.  It  has  two  collateral  advantages  of 
great  importance — the  facility  it  would  give  for  aiding  schools  in  the 
poorer  and  less  populous  districts  of  the  country  (virtually  an  impossibility 
under  the  present  system),  and  in  evoking  more  generally  local  interest  in 
education.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  existing  system  that  it  excites  educational 
interest  only  within  very  limited  circles — among  the  comparatively  few 
who  have  strong  feelings  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  constitution  of 
the  local  Boards  would,  we  believe,  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  a  wider,  if  not 
more  influential,  interest  in  education  than  is  at  present  felt  on  the  subject. 
The  Commissioners  have  indicated  the  tendency  of  their  recommendation 
on  this  head  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  If  education  is  to  be  paid  for  locally,  those  who  pay  for  ft  should  have 
a  dae  share  in  the  control  of  it  At  present  our  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
it  would  diffiise  both  a  greater  interest  and  a  healthier  tone  in  education,  if 
other  persons  besides  the  clergy  took  an  active  part  in  it."* 

We  congratulate  the  Commissioners  on  a  consummation  of  their  labour^ 
from  which,  as  a  groundwork  of  legislation,  we  anticipate  important 
results  as  it  respects  the  extension  and  improvement  of  popular  education 
in  England. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Ck>vermnent  has  prononnoed  Us  dedsion  on 
that  part  of  the  Commissioners'  Beport  which  relates  to  the  **  Edacation  of  the 
Independent  Poor."  The  virtoal  effect  of  that  decision  is  to  reject  the  rating 
principle,  and  all  that  is  contingent  npon  it,  but  to  accept  the  simplification  of  tiio 
lorTeillance  of  schools,  by  making  the  grants  dependent  on  results.  It  woold  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  look  npon  this  decision  as  any  other  than  provisionaL  *'Zi» 
ett  adkue  sub  judtce  i"  there  must,  on  this  great  qoestion  of  onr  times,  be  an  appeal 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Committee  of  Comicil  on  Edacation  to  the  higher 
'judicature  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  A  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
in  accordance  with  the  position  which  Ck>vemment  adopted  in  the  recent  discus- 
sion on  the  education  estimates,  has  been  just  issued.  The  main  feature  in  the 
"Minute"  is,  that  it  makes  "annual  grants"  dependent  on  school  attendance, 
the  rate  of  payment  being  Id.  per  scholar  for  every  attendance  q/fer  100,  subject  to 
deductions  for  certain  short-comings  in  examination  and  inspection.  The  special 
payments  hithert9  made  on  account  of  pupil-teachers  and  to  masters  on  certifi- 
cates are  thus  done  away  with.  The  "grant  in  aid  "  will  henceforth  be  made  in 
one  amount — ^the  payment  of  masters  and  pupil- teachers  being  left  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  managers.  From  the  masters,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  a  universal  outcry  has  greeted  this  change ;  and,  judgpjif 
from  present  indications,  "My  Lords"  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
erery-day  anxieties  of  office,  have  this  year  before  them  the  promise  of  a  School- 
masters' Strike!  in  which  they  will  be  abetted  by  the  great  body  of  school 
managers  and  the  clergy. 
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At  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  in  18 00,  it  was  proposed  in 
Council  to  change  the  name  of  Kingdom  into  that  of  Empiie»aud  to  grace 
the  Ihtows  of  old  King  George  the  Third  with  an  Impeiial  diadem.  When 
this  was  told  to  Coleridge,  the  poet,  he  dril j  obsenred,  "  Oh !  I  see,  th^  are 
anxious  to  have  his  Mi^ty  Japanned,  are  thejP"  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  other  island  potantate  in  the  wG6d  with  the  title  of 
EmpercNT,  save  him  of  Japan. 

The  joke  was  good,  though  a  little  fiar-fetched.  Neverthdess,  the 
Japanese  have  very  good  reasons  for  dignifying  their  magnificent  cluster  of 
islands  with  the  name  of  Empire,  and  their  sovereign  with  the  title  of 
Imperator,  or  its  equivalent.  Theirs  is  a  great  eountry— Hwturally  and 
geographicaUy — ^in  extent  of  territory,  and  abnost  univarsality  of  pro- 
ductiveness; and,  lookii^  to  its  people,  it  seems  a  country  about  as 
strange  as  it  is  great.  It  is  a  problem  that  remains  yet  unsolved  by 
Ean^)eans.  Every  fresh  revdation  concerning  its  social  state  seems  only 
to  give  additional  perplexity  to  the  solution.  We  all  thou^  we  bad 
the  right  key  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese  when  we  obtained 
Lawrence  Oliphant's  book ;  but  "  The  Correspondence  with  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan,"  recently 
placed  before  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Alcock,  as  a  "  Blue  Book,"  shows  quite  a 
new  phase  of  that  character,  and  by  no  means  so  flattering  as  that 
photographed  by  Lord  Elgin's  able  secretary. 

One  of  the  greatest  ob^4udes  the  European  has  to  overcome   exe 
he  arrives  at  the  mysteries  of  Japanese  society,  is  his  ignorance  of  the 
language — or,  rather,  languages ;  for  they  have  two — (as  they  have  two 
Emperors) — a  written  and  a  spoken,  a  hieroglyphic  and  a  phonetic  language. 
The  first  is  foreign,  and  imported  from  China ;  and  the  second  is  native 
bom,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-seven  letters.    According  to  Mr.  Alcock, 
who  has  published  a  Japanese  Grammar,  this  spoken  language,  the  one 
most  necessary  to  foreigners,  is  very  difficult  to  learn.     Its  genius  is 
wholely  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  Western  languages,  ancient  or  mod^n. 
Its  nouns  have  no  gender ;  its  pit)nouns  have  no  fixed  -personality — or, 
more  properly,  the  language  wants  personal  pronoims  altogether.       It 
cannot  but  appear  strange  to  us  that  a  people  can  be  in  daily  intercourse 
without  thou-wff  and  yau-in^  one  another;  but  it  seems  that  the  Japanese 
dispense  with  a  direct  reference  to  persons  by  a  refined  mode  of  circumlo- 
cution.    There  is  a  bewildering  variety  in  the  modes  of  expressing  the 
important  word  /,  in  Japanese,  nad  scarcely  less  for  all  the  other  persons. 
Thou,  and  he,  and  she,  with  their  plurals,  from  this  cause  become  formid- 
able entities,  requiring  long  and  careful  study.     Mr.  Alcock  has   given, 
a  table  of  six  or  seven  forms  for  each  as  the  lowest  number  for  the  student,, 
warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  still  many  additional   forms 
to  be  acquired.    There  is  a  different  form  of  personal  pronoun  for   every  ^ 
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coedition  in  life ;  every  variation  in  rank,  age,  and  sex,  demanding  the  use 
of  some  different  form  of  address ;  and  it  is  a  most  grievous  solecism  in 
maimers  among  this  people  to  apply  the  pronoun  belonging  to  one  con- 
dition of  life  to  the  person  of  another.  It  would  cost  a  coolie  his  life  to 
address  a  noble  or  Damio  with  the  Thou  belonging  to  an  inferior  rank,  or, 
speaking  of  himself,  to  make  use  of  the  Ego  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Damio  dass — it  would  sound  very  like  blasphemy,  and  one  of  the 
two  flworda  that  arm  the  side  of  every  Damio's  retainer  would  be  sure  to 
]eap  from  the  scabbard,  and  avenge  the  foul  affront  as  soon  as  it  was 
iiltered.  The  man  of  a  humble  condition  is  bound  to  use  the  circumlo- 
coticm  that  particularizes  a  person  in  that  condition.  Eor  instance,  we 
find  one  of  the  terms  for  /,  speaking  humbly  to  a  superior,  to  be  TemaU, 
literally,  "the  person  that  is  before  your  hand."  Wutalsooski,  another  term 
for  J,  means  literally  something  private,  something  pertaining  to  the  person 
uaing  it,  but  not  himself.  Again,  jiuaia  Thou  is  a  term  signifying  "  your 
side,"  not  exactly  you.  The  personal  pronoun  is  a  pure  abstraction,  or 
rather,  proxy  or  deputy,  representing  this  person  or  that  person,  according 
to  his  or  her  condition  in  life,  and  not  the  person  himself  or  herself.  We 
have  something  resembling  this  to  a.  small  extent  in  some  of  our  European 
loBguBgea.  One  Italian  meeting  another  will  say,  **  I  kiss  your  Signorita's 
hand.  I  hope  it  carries  itself  well  this  morning," — meaning  solely  the 
Signorita,  and  ignoring  the  person  who  wears  it. 

From  all  this  we  can  draw  our  own  inferences.  We  can  see  great 
abjectness  interfused  with  great  presumption — a  spaniel  proneness,  on  one 
s'de,  to  minister  adulation,  and  an  imperious  spirit  to  exact  it  on  the  other. 
This  partial  peep  into  their  grammar,  even  were  there  i\o  other  revelation, 
would  alone  discover  to  our  view  a  people  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
must  be  sunk  in  the  most  abject  servitude,  while  the  few  run  riot  in  the 
possession  of  the  most  irresponsible  power.  The  knowledge  which  we  are 
.acquiring  in  greater  and  greater  abundance,  and  in  more  and  more  accu- 
rate measure,  concerning  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Japanese, 
substantiates  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  would  have  suggested  of  itself. 

The  privilege  of  riding  on  horseback  is  extended  to  the  nobles  and 
their  retainers  and  to  the  Government  officers  only — but  only  to  a  portion 
of  these  last.  But  even  amoDg  the  classes  to  whom  this  privilege  is 
accorded,  there  is  a  law  of  distinction.  Should  a  man  of  inferior  rank 
meet  one  of  a  superior  on  the  highway,  the  law  obliges  him  to  dismount 
until  the  other  rides  past.  This  class-law  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
liostility  with  which  foreigners  are  generally  saluted.  Tha  foreigner  is  not 
supposed  to  be  confined  by  native  law  or  etiquette.  He  can  move  about 
in  whatever  manner  he  has  a  mind  to  ;  he  can  perambulate  all  their  streets 
and  roads  on  horseback ;  and  to  see  him — the  despised  vagabond  and 
wandierer — ^ihus  superbly  dressed,  while  they  themselves  have  to  pad  on 
foot,  is  offensive  to  all  those  to  whom  the  privilege  is  denied.    At  the 
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same  time,  it  is  offensive  to  tHe  equestrian  classes,  since  the  same  freedom 
from  law  which  allows  the  foreigner  to  ride,  allows  him  to  ride  past  without 
condescending  to  dismount  and  do  them  homage  in  passing.  Hence  th^ 
have  frequently  tried  to  close  the  road  between  Yeddo  and  Kanagawa  to 
foreigners,  and  various  unpleasant  rencontres  have  taken  place,  when 
members  of  the  Legations  have  had  to  pass  a  Japanese  noble  with  a 
retinue  of  retainers. 

Besides  the  higher  nobles  themselves,  there  are  their  retainers  and  the 
officers  of  Government,  all  of  whom,  if  not  privileged  to  go  a-horseback, 
are  privileged  to  wear  two  swords.    These  are  the  oriental  types  of  that 
extinct  species  which  once  flourished  rather  luxuriantly  in  our  own  countiy 
under  the  name  of  auxuh-bucklera — swaggering,  blustering  bullies,  with 
just  enough  of  courage  to  strike  an  enemy  in  the  back,  or  cut  down  an 
unarmed  inoffensive  man.    These  gentiy  are  addressed  by  the  common 
people,  and  even  by  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  class,  with  the 
salutation  of  "  Sama"  or  "  My  Lord."    With  a  rolling  straddle  in  his 
gait,  the  Japanese  officer  moves  along  in  a  very  ungainly  fashion — the 
hilts  of  his  two  swords  sticking  out  a  foot  in  advance  of  his  person,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  as  ready  to  the  hand  of  an  enemy  in  front  as  to  that  of 
the  wearer  himself .     One  of  them  is  two-handed;  the  other  short,  like 
the  old  Boman  sword ;  and  both  are  always  kept  in  a  serviceable  state,  as 
sharp  as  razors.    In  the  use  of  them  he  is  no  mean  adept ;  he  strikes 
home  at  a  single  thrust,  having  no  dread  of  the  gallows  before  lum,  for  he 
takes  special  good  care  to  strike  none  but  such  as  are  of  the  unprivileged 
classes,  and  have  neither  Government  nor  Bamio  to  avenge  them.   To  aU 
such  ruffians,  all  life-loving  and  peaceable  people  give  as  wide  a  berth 
as  they  can.    Often  drunk  and  always  insolent,  he  is  sure  to  be  met  in  the 
quarters  where  the  tea-houses  most  abound,  or  returning  about  dusk  bam 
his  day's  debauch,  with  a  red,  bloated  face,  and  not  over-steady  l^s — the 
terror  of  the  street  dogs  and  all  the  unarmed  population.    The  fellow  is 
in  a  rather  humane  mood  when  he  contents  himself  with  fleshing  his 
sword  on  poor  dumb  animals;  but  it  as  often  happens  that  he  is  in 
the  heroics — and  then,  pity  the  ooolie  or  shopkeeper,  or  even  foreigner, 
who  stumbles  in  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility  I    The  unfortunate 
wretch  is  instantly  and  mercilessly  cut  down.    In  January,  1860,   the 
British  Minister's  linguist  was  met  and  murdered  at  the  gate  of  the  Lega- 
tion by  one  of  these  ruffians,  a  follower  of  one  of  the  Damios.    He  was 
seen,  by  some  women  and  children  standing  near,  to  go  up  crouching  and 
cat-like  behind  his  victim  and  strike  him  in  the  back,  with  such  ferocity 
that  the  sword  went  through  and  through,  and  protruded  out  of  the  le^ 
breast.    In  November,  1859,  the  Minister  himself  was  nearly  fidling^  a 
victim  to  one  of  these  ruffians. 

Mr.  Alcock  was  returning  on  horseback  d^  a  quiet  pace  from  the 
American  Legation,  with  a  groom  on  foot  to  take  care  of  his  horse, 
and  a  servant  on  horseback.    He  met  in  the  "  Tocudo,"  and  all  aIoii«^ 
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the  road  home,  many  officers,  armed  with  their  two  swords,  and  all  of  them 
more  or  less  intoxicated.  They  were  not  only  insolent  and  offensive  in 
gesture  and  language,  but  some  of  them  came  in  before  him  and  attempted 
to  stop  him  and  proYoke  such  an  altercation  as  would  justify  their 
drawing  and  laying  on.  But  Mr.  Alcock,  by  dint  of  silence  and  moving 
his  horse  from  side  to  side,  got  quietly  through  till  within  fifty  yards 
of  his  own  gate,  when  a  fellow  more  insolent  than  the  rest  fastened  on 
his  groom,  who  was  on  foot.  Mr.  Alcoclc  saved  his  groom  by  spurring  his 
horse  in  between  them.  At  this  the  Japanese  hector  grew  wroth  and  dan- 
gerous, and  blood  would  have  been  spilt  had  not  the  servant  on  horseback 
pulled  out  a  pistol — the  only  weapon  in  their  possession — and  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  drew  his  sword.  The  sight  of  the  pistol  cowed  him ; 
the  half-drawn  bilboa  slipped  back  into  the  scabbard,  and^  muttering 
between  his  teeth,  the  ruffian  turned  round  and  sneaked  off. 

Mr.  Alcock  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  detailing  this  attack,  but  he  has  never  heard  of  the  case  being 
taken  up  and  the  officer  punished  by  Grovemment.  Perhaps  it  was  done 
with  the  connivance  of  Government. 

From  the  statements  of  our  envoy  Mr.  Alcock — an  authority  not 
to  be  disputed — ^we  have  to  learn  that  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  serfdom,  and  that  the  nobles  and  their  retainers 
— ^the  Government  and  its  officials— can  do  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to, 
uninfluenced  and  unbound  by  the  laws  that  bind  all  the  classes  beneath 
them  in  chains  of  triple  steel.  To  find  a  parallel  to  this  state  of  society 
we  must  go  back  to  the  feudal  ages,  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies^ when  there  were  but  two  classes  in  this  countiy — a  Norman 
minority,  all-powerful  and  oppressive ;  and  a  Saxon  majority,  whose  labour, 
property,  and  lives  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  and  who 
were  looked  upon,  and  who  even  looked  upon  themselves^  as  little 
superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But^  so  far  as  our  knowledge  yet 
extends,  the  Japanese  nobility  possess  a  stronger  and  heartier  authority 
over  their  serfs  than  the  nobility  of  Norman  England.  This  authority  is 
patriarchal  rather  than  feudal ;  the  nobles  themselves  are  as  much  chiefs  as 
nobles,  and  they  seem  possessed  with  something  like  the  double  character 
which  the  head  of  the  House  of  Campbell  had  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
They  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Macallummores  and  Marquises  of 
Argyle.  Their  retainers  seem  more  devoted  to  their  principals  than  those 
of  our  old  nobility,  and,  in  condition  and  feeling,  approach  nearer  to  the 
Highland  clansman  than  the  Lowland  vassal.  One  tragic  incident  which 
took  place  in  Yeddo,  only  last  year,  will  put  this  in  a  clearer  light  than 
anything  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1860,  a  band  of  pilgrims,  num- 
l)ermg  about  twenty,  with  the  ancient  palmer's  scallop  stitched  on  their 
Tests — weary  and  travel-stained  with  apparently  a  long  day's  joum^, 
mounted  the  steep  flight  of  granite  steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  the 
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Japanese  god,  Atango.     Having  infonned  the  cbief  priest  that  they  had 
oome  in  performance  of  a  vow  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer  hefore  the 
great  idol,  they  received  a  suitable  welcome,  and  were  served  with  firaiU 
and  cups  of  tea  by  the  ministering  nymphs — the  attendants  of  the  temple. 
Early  the  next  day  they  dropped  down  the  stairway — ^not  in  a  body,  bat 
one  by  one — and  separately  directed  their  steps  to  the  quarter  of  the  city 
where  the  Tycoon  and  the  great  otficers  of  the  State  reside.    This  is  the 
most  imposing  quarter  of  Yeddo.     In  the  interior,  it  is  covered  with  great 
gardens,  adorned  with  temples  raised  amidst  gigantic  trees  andshruh- 
beries,  and  is  surrounded  with  castellated  walls,  palaces,  and  gateways 
frowning  like  fortresses.     A  broad  moat,  filled  with  innumerable  wild-fowl, 
which  it  is  death  to  injure,  surrounds  the  whole,  and  is  crossed  here  and 
there  by  wooden  bridges,  on  which  there  are  stationed,  at  all  hours,  giards 
of  soldiers.     Here  the  pilgrim  conspirators  assembled,  still  singly  or  in 
scattered  parties,  to  avoid  creating  suspicion ;  but  the  eyes  of  eveiy  man  of 
them  were  intently  fixed  on  the  great  gateway,  pointing  out  the  le^desce 
of  the  Gotira,  or  Hereditary  Regent.     To  let  our  readers  imderstand  tiiis, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that,  when  there  is  a  minor  on  the  throne,  »s 
there  is  at  the  present  time,  the  head  of  a  certain  princely  House,  called 
the  IkonomonOy  assumes,  by  hereditary  right,  the  regency,  and  becomes  the 
guardian  of  the  empire  and  the  Emperor,  until  he  attains  his  majority.  The 
Regent  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  young  Tycoon  a  visit  every  morning, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March  he  was  later  than  usual — ^at  least 
he  seemed  so  to  the  band  of  conspirators,  who  were  scattered  about  the 
square,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  gateway  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cortege.     The  morning  was   disagreeably    cold.    A 
bitter  north-east  wind  swept  along  the  place  in  which  they  stood  ^vering 
— laden  with  alternate  showers  of  rain  and  sleet.     The  few  people  that 
were  seen,  hurried  past  in  their  rain -proof  cloaks  of  oiled  paper.     The 
only  sounds  of  active  life  that  enlivened  the  place  were  the  screaming  and 
clanging  of  the  wild-fowl  in  the  moat.-  .    .    At  length  the  gateway  opoied, 
and  poured  out  a  procession  of  men  in  waterproof  cloaks,   led  horses, 
umbrella  bearers,  baggage  porters.     No  Japanese  officer  goes  a  journey, 
however  short,  but  he  must  have  his  baggage,  or  show  of  baggage,  along 
with  him.     By  the  tuft  of  black  feathers  on  a  spearhead — distmgtnsikaiig 
the  presence  of  a  Damio — the  conspirators  knew  that  the  Hegent  was 
in  the  norimon,  or  basket  palanquin,  around  which  the  attendants  moved 
as  a  body-guard.     The  procession  was  approaching  the  wooden   bridge 
that  led  to  the  gateway  of  the  Tycoon's  palace,  when  its  further  progt^s 
was  suddeiUy  stopped  by  an  armed  man,  standing  in  front,  flourisfaing  a 
drawn  sword.     Immediately,  the  attendants  who  guarded  the  sides  of  tfeft 
norimon   sprang  forward,  to  cut  down  this  daring  obstructor.        This 
movement  had  been  foreseen  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  places  they 
occupied  were  quickly  filled  with  men  in  mail,  who  set  up  a   dreadfol 
y«ll,  and,  sword  in  hand,  fell  on  the  norimon-bearers  and>^i|^^f^  attend- 
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ants,  A  terrible  scene  followed,  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  minutes.  The 
soldiers  on  the  bridges  came  to  the  rescue.  The  conspirators  were  driven 
from  the  field,  leaving  twelve  of  their  number  behind.  Some  of 
these  had  fEiUen  beneath  the  swords  of  their  enemies;  some  by  the 
swords  of  their  brother  conspirators,  to  prevent  them  being  taken 
and  tortured ;  two  committed  the  Hari-Kari,  or  happy  despatch,  when  iJie 
soldiers  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  them.  One  man  fled  along  the  cause- 
way with  a  gory  head  in  his  hand,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Rent's. 
He  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  cut  down ;  but  the  head  which  he  carried 
was  not  the  Regent's.  The  headless  body  of  that  functionary  was  found 
in  the  norimon ;  the  headless  body  of  one  of  the  bearers  was  found 
oatside.  Two  heads  had  thus  been  purposely  taken — the  head  sought 
for,  to  be  carried  away  under  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  conspirators  :  the 
other  to  be  carried  away  openly  and  serve  as  a  decoy — the  man  who 
undertook  this  part  in  the  tragedy  knowing  perfectly  weU  that  in  doing  it 
he  was  devoting  himself  to  instantaneous  and  inevitable  death,  but  fredy 
and  cheerfully  devoting  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  lord  and  master.  Nor 
were  the  rest  of  the  band  less  devoted.  They  all  knew  on  entering  into 
the  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Regent  that  they  were  pledging  away  their  own 
Uves,  and  that,  succeed  or  fail,  their  lives  must  be  forfeited.  Yet  they 
did  it  and  succeeded,  and  died,  every  man  of  them.  On  that  tragic  24th  of 
March,  Yeddo  was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  commotion.  All  the  ward-gates 
within  and  around  the  city  were  shut,  and  every  man  confined  to  his  own 
quarter.  The  Government  put  its  whole  spy-machinery  in  motion,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  eight  surviving  conspirators  were  captured,  and  put  to 
death  by  the  torture.  But,  according  to  an  anagram  formed  oi  the 
written  or  Chinese  language,  which  was  afterwards  handed  about,  these 
men  revealed  nothing  under  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and  died  "  without 
a  mouth."  It  was,  however,  publicly  known  that  they  were  the  vassals  of 
a  powerful  Damio,  called  the  Prince  of  Meto.  This  Prince  had  been 
stripped  of  his  hereditary  estates,  and  placed  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
imprisonment  by  the  Regent ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  his  vassals 
avenged  him.  In  hearing  this  tragic  story,  we  almost  think  we  are 
listening  to  a  Japanese  version  of  some  passage  in  the  history  of  that 
Prince  who,  during  the  Crusades,  reigned  over  his  assassins  amid  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.  Such  extraordinary  devotion  seems  more  akin  to 
the  murderous  phrensy  of  that  superstitious  tribe,  than  to  the  mournful 
loyalty  of  that  clansman  who,  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  as  son  fell  after  son, 
shouted  again  and  again,  "  iVnother  yet  for  Hector !  " 

From  such  wild  doings  as  this  we  might  infer,  that  if  the  common 
people  of  Japan  are  slaves,  they  are  the  most  willing  and  devoted  slaves 
in  the  world.  But  the  experience  of  another  year  or  two  may  alter  or 
greatly  modify  this  inference.  To  European  eyes,  the  portrait  of  the 
Japanese  is  only  making  itself  visible,  feature  by  feature,  on  the  photo- 
graphic glass ;  and  it  may  take  years  before  it  is  fully  developedand  fixed. 
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But  certainly,  if  they  are  the  most  devoted,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the 
deverest  and  most  ingenious  skves  in  the  world — adopting  European 
ideas  and  inventions  with  a  liberality  which,  combined  with  an  intellect 
fertile  in  imitation  and  adaptation,  bespeaks  a  character  better  fitted,  one 
would  think,  for  freedom  and  free  action  than  for  feudal  servitude.  They 
have  abeady  discarded  some  of  their  old  appliances  for  those  of  an 
European  model.  They  are  now  beginning  to  shoe  their  horses  with  iron 
— to  adopt  the  English  saddle — to  fasten  their  escretoires  with  Chubb's 
locks — construct  telescopes  and  steam-engines — cast  and  bore  rifles 
and  rifled  cannon — and  to  navigate  the  Pacific  under  the  guidance  of 
London  chronometers  and  Greenwich  almanacks.  Yet,  though  greedily 
availing  themselves  of  European  ingenuity,  they  are  strangely  fickle  in 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Some  months  ago  they  tried 
to  frighten  away  the  Legations  from  Yeddo,  by  conniving  at  the 
licence  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Mr  Heuskin ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  French  and  English  Envoys  struck  their  flags,  than  the 
Japanese  Ministers  themselves  got  frightened,  and  sent  messenger  afler 
messenger  to  entice  them  back  again.  When  they  did  come  back,  under  a 
bail-bond  of  better  behaviour,  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  respect, 
welcomed  with  a  salute  of  the  Imperial  batteries— an  honour  never 
accorded  to  a  foreigner  before,  not  even  to  Lord  Elgin.  This  fickleness 
is  to  be  traced  to  fear,  mingled  with  admiration.  They  are  dazzled  and 
drawn  on  by  the  splendour  of  European  intellect ;  they  are  driven  back 
by  the  terror  of  European  prowess.  They  are  in  that  state  of  combined 
fascination  and  horror  ascribed  by  old  writers  to  the  man  who  inad- 
vertently comes  within  the  eye-glance  of  the  fabled  basilisk.  They  come 
near,  but  startle  back  at  the  slightest  movement  of  their  glittering  enemy ; 
but  every  approach  is  nearer  and  nearer,  and  made  with  the  instinctive 
dread  of  being  swallowed  up.  And  well  they  may ;  for,  before  half  a 
century,  Japan  will  be,  where  Hindostan  is,  and  where  China  is  hastening 
to  be — ^in  the  Rx>consular  jaws  of  some  European  Power. 
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OLD   MATTHEW'S   PUZZLE. 

A  TALE. 
Chapter  I. 

SUBBING  THE   DUST. 

It's  a  long  story,  neighbours ;  and  if  you'd  bear  it  out  to-nigbt  you  must 
get  Langley  to  draw  some  more  of  tbat  ale  to  prevent  its  getting  dry. 
Thank  you,  Langley ;  set  it  on  the  hob.  Novr  I'm  comfortable,  and  I'll 
begin.  Begin !  Lord  bless  me,  if  it  doesn't  set  one's  flesh  creeping  to 
go  hunting  up  the  dead  out  of  the  churchyard  yonder ;  for  that's  what  it 
seems  like,  neighbours,  when  I  try  to  bring  to  my  mind  all  the  people 
that  were  the  pieces  of  my  Puzzle— (I  always  called  this  tale  my  Puzzle). 
Yes,  1  see  them  rising  up  there,  like  ghosts,  between  me  and  the  fire. 
There's  broad-shouldered  Stephen  Trew,  with  his  honest  blue  eyes. 
You  couldn't  look  in  Stephen's  eyes  and  tell  a  lie.  Ay,  and  there's 
Susanna  in  her  bride's  dress,  all  white  and  silver,  holding  up  her  bleed- 
ing hand ;  and  there's  good  old  Mr.  Gledstyne,  with  his  white  hair  and 
ruddy  cheeks. 

Then  there's  Grales — he  was  landlord  here  before  your  time,  Langley. 
What's  become  of  his  big  body,  that  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  bend 
to  the  great  folks?  Ay,  but  old  Grales  had  an  oily  tongue — a  tongue 
that  knew  how  to  talk  the  last  shilling  out  of  a  poor  man's  pocket 
better  than  any  tongue  going.  But,  steady!  they're  coming  up  from  the 
dust  faster  than  I  want  them.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Gales  ?  No,  no ; 
rest  where  you  are.  Gales !  you've  had  your  share  out  of  us,  and  the 
worms  are  having  theirs  out  of  you  now.  Old  Death  makes  everything 
even.    Not  yet,  Susanna  !     I  don't  want  you  yet.    All  in  good  time. 

Now,  neighbours,  I've  got  all  the  pieces  of  my  Puzzle  ready,  and  I'm 
going  to  take  them  and  put  them  together  for  you  just  as  they  came 
together  in  real  life.  Let's  see :  how  far  must  I  go  back  ?  But,  neighbours, 
first  I  want  you  to  try  and  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  things  that  happened 
before  the  Puzzle  began.  « 

You  remember  Mr.  Gledstyne's  French  wife  had  an  English  maid — ^a 
Boman  Catholic  like  herself — who,  a  week  after  her  mistress's  wedding, 
married  David  Trew.  Well,  it  was  about  a  year  afterwards  that  I  first 
went  up  as  gardener  at  the  Hall,  and  I  do  say  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  see  that  Martha  Trew  always  away  from  her  home  dangling  after 
Mistress  Gledstyne  in  the  way  she  did.  Bless  you,  they  used  to  sit  out 
in  the  garden  with  their  babies,  gossip-gossip,  as  if  they'd  been  bom 
sisters  instead  of  mistress  and  maid.  They  were  always  talking  about 
their  children  being  so  wonderfully  alike,  though  for  my  part  I  never 
could  see  any  difference  in  babies  bom  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other. 

Then,  you  know,  came  the  quarrels  between  Mr.  Gledstyne  and  his  vnfe 
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as  to  what  the  boy  was  to  be — ^Roman  Catholic,  as  his  mother  insisted 
on  having  him ;  or  Protestant,  which  Mr.  Gledstyne  declared  he  should  be. 
Well,  presently  everything  of  that  kind  is  forgotten  for  something  more 
serious.  A  message  comes  to  Mistress  Gledstyne  from  her  sister,  who 
was  the  wife  of  some  great  body — a  Consul  or  something,  in  the  West 
Indies — ^begging  her  to  go  over  to  her  directly,  as  she  was  dangerously  ill. 
Yes,  yes.  Missus  Langley ;  I'm  quite  aware,  my  good  woman,  you  knew  all 
this  before.  But  wait  a  bit,  maybe  you'll  find  presently  there  was  sone- 
thing  going  on  in  an  under  way  like,  which,  begging  your  pardon  ma'am, 
you  were  not  quite  up  to.  Well,  Mistress  Gledstyne  sets  off  by  vesael 
from  London,  and,  after  a  deal  of  trouble  with  Mr.  Gledstyne,  takes  the 
boy  with  her.  Martha  Trew  goes  with  them  as  fer  as  Plymouth,  and 
takes  her  boy  too.  Well,  well ;  you  all  remember  the  news  coming  a  few 
days  afterwards  about  the  ship  going  down  in  the  Channel,  with  only  some 
half-dozen  saved — ^four  men,  and  a  woman  and  her  baby ;  and  this  woman 
was  Martha  Trew. 

Well,  as  you  know,  there  was  a  wonderful  change  in  Martha  after 
that.  She  never  seemed  to  think  of  dress  and  pleasure  now,  but  spent 
all  her  time  and  thought  on  her  boy,  and  behaved  much  better  to  old 
Trew  than  ever  she  had  before.  It  made  him  feel  thankful  and  yet  worried ; 
for  it  went  to  his  heart  to  hear  her  speak  so  weak  and  timid — she  that 
used  to  have  such  a  pert,  out-and-out  manner — and  to  see  her  getting  more 
thin,  and  white,  and  scared-looking,  every  day.  But  the  way  she  brought 
up  that  boy  Stephen  was  a  pattern  to  every  mother  in  the  village.  Yet 
it  always  seemed  to  me,  you  know,  that  she  wanted  too  much  of  the  boy. 
A  scholar  he  must  be — and  the  best  workman  in  the  village.  Sometimes 
she  seemed  quite  to  break  down  like,  between  the  two ;  and,  one  day — 
mark  neighbours,  for  here  comes  in  the  first  bit  of  the  Puzzle — one  day, 
after  she  had  been  scolding  him  for  not  knowing  his  lessons,  she  said, 
looking  into  the  fire  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way, 

"  Poor  boy !  It's  hard — it's  very  hard,  to  make  him  fit  for  both ;  and 
yet " 

There  she  caught  my  eye  upon  her,  and  coloured  up,  and  turned  white 
again,  in  a  way  that  set  me  thinking  over  h^r  words  as  I  should  never  have 
done  else.  Yes,  that  was  the  first  bit  of  the  Puzzle  that  got  into  my  head. 
Steplien  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  it  was  ten  years  more  before  I 
came  upon  the  next  bit.  Hand  me  the  pot,  Langley,  and  you  shall  hear 
how  that  was !     Thank  you.     Now  far  it ! 

Chapter    II. 

SUSANNA. 

Well,  I  think  we'll  take  a  jump  over  that  ten  years;  you  just 
remembering  \diat  passed.  Let's  see  what  had  passed  by  the  time  Stephen 
was  twenty-two. 
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First  of  all,  he  had  served  his  apprenticesliip  at  Pringley's  the 
carpenter's,  and  came  out  the  first  workman  in  the  place.  Martha 
wouldn't  let  him  be  apprenticed  till  Mr.  Gledstyne  advised  h&t.  I 
noticed  that  too.  In  the  next  place,  old  Trew  had  gone  off  in  a  fit,  and 
poor  Martha  got  more  and  more  nervous  and  ailing  every  day,  and  at  last 
couldn't  move  from  her  chair  in  the  chimney  comer.  What  the  poor 
soul  would  have  done  without  Susanna  the  niece,  whom  she  had  taken 
when  her  mother  died,  I  don't  know.  Next  thing,  Master  Stephen 
must  go  falling  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  this  Susanna.  At 
first  she  only  played  fast  and  loose  with  him,  as  she  did  with  all  the 
chsps  who  were  fools  enough  to  have  anything  to  do  >vith  her — eh, 
Langley  ? 

She  was  redtoned  a  beauty  though,  in  our  day ;  but  she  was  always 
too  much  like  a  :fine  white  cat  to  please  me.  She'd  a  nice  figure  enough 
though,  straight  and  lissome,  and  a  neat-turned  ancle ;  yes  she  had.  I  can 
see  her  now  as  she  used  to  walk  down  the  village  past  the  works  when 
she  thought  Pring ley's  men  were  looking  after  her.  She  stepped  like  a 
dancer,  in  her  thin  light  boots.  You  never  heard  her  coming, — she'd  glide 
up  to  you  like  a  cat.  She  used  to  wear  a  violet-coloured  shawl  to  show 
off  her  fair  complexion.  That's  the  one  fault  I  could  never  forget.  She 
was  too  fair — much  too  fair.  Her  eyes  were  good — clear  pale  blue ;  but  her 
eyelashes  and  brows  were  so  light  that  it  abnost  seemed  as  if  she  had  none. 
Her  low,  straight  forehead  was  so  white,  that  you  could  see  the  little  blue 
veins  in  her  temple ;  and  when  she  was  upset  those  veins  woiJd  swell  till 
they  were  dark  purple.  There  wasn't  a  bit  of  real  colour  in  her  fisice, 
except  her  lips,  which  were  so  thin  that  they  only  looked  like  a  straight 
line  of  red  between  her  nose  and  chin.  She  had  light  tawnyrcoloured 
Jiair  turned  off  her  face  in  Mistress  Gledstyne's  style,  and  little  round  curls 
like  rings  plastered  on  her  cheeks.  She  wore  a  bonnet  open  at  the  ears  to 
show  off  the  long  gold  ear-rings  which  Mistress  Gledstyne  gave  Martha, 
and  a  little  black-spotted  veil  pinned  close  over  her  face.  She  used  to 
lay  her  arms  one  over  the  other  in  front  of  her,  so  as  to  show  the  white 
hands  with  long-pointed  fingers,  such  as  ladies  have ;  and  she  had  a  way 
always  of  looking  round  sideways  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
fancied  she  was  being  watched  or  followed. 

Well,  as  I  said,  at  first  Susanna  treated  Stephen  in  the  same  way  she 
treated  scores  of  others  whose  heads  were  turned  by  her  tiger-lily  hair 
and  pale  eyes :  but  by  and  by  she  turns  over  quite  a  fresh  leaf;  becomes 
kindness  itself  to  Martha ;  is  never  seen  walking  out  with  any  one  but 
Stephen ;  and  seems  bent  heart  and  soul  on  pleasing  him :  making  him 
think  her  a  perfect  angel. 

And  now  as  to  this  next  piece  of  my  Puzzle.  One  evening  I  had 
dropped  in  to  see  how  poor  Martha  was.  I  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
opposite  to  her,  and  Susanna  was  at  the  window  watering  the  flowers.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  set  down  the  can,  and  called  out —  r^^^^I^ 
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**  Aunt  I  aunt  1  There's  a  fire  in  Tanfield !  Good  gracious  1  it  must 
be  Stephen's  workshop.     Yes,  that  it  is  1 " 

Martha  turned  sharply  round,  and  I  stared  as  if  I'd  seen  a  ghost  when 
I  saw  her  rise  straight  up,  and,  holding  on  by  the  table,  walk  to  the 
window.  The  fire  flamed  out  bright  and  high — ^then  sunk — and  we  saw 
through  the  smoke  that  the  little  workshop  had  not  been  touched ;  it  was 
only  the  hayrick  beside  it  had  caught  fire.  Martha  seemed  to  lose  her 
new  strength  with  her  fright ;  she  slid  down  on  her  knees  and  muttered 
to  herself — 

"  My  God !  if  it  had  been !  0,  if  it  had  been !  K  I  could  never 
have  righted  him !     0, 1  thought  it  was  a  judgment  on  me  for  my  delay." 

I  went  home.  I  turned  my  first  bit  of  the  Puzzle  over  and  over,  but 
couldn't  fit  it  with  this,  though  it  seemed  somehow  to  belong  to  it.  Then  I 
couldn't  help  mixing  Susanna  up  with  it  all.  Her  sudden  change  to 
Stephen — ^her  strange  look  at  Martha  when  the  rick  was  on  fire — so  ran 
in  my  head  that  I  said,  to  myself,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  but  what 
Susanna  turns  out  a  bit  of  the  Puzzle.  So  from  that  time  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  her  pretty  closely,  I  can  tell  you. 

Chapter  IIL 
Stephen's  picture  in  the  fire. 

One  day,  when  Stephen  came  in  to  his  tea,  the  little  room  was  filled 
with  neighbours,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  doctor's  stuff — so  that  he 
wasn't  much  surprised  when  he  saw  the  poor  thin  figure  stretched  on  the 
settle ;  and  he  went  and  stood  at  her  feet,  and  a  strange  pain  shot  through 
him  as  he  looked  at  the  pale  face  and  staring  eyes,  that  seemed  to  see 
something  awful  in  the  whitewashed  wall.  Susanna  was  leaning  close 
over  her.  Stephen  pushed  her  aside,  and  turned  to  the  neighbours  and 
said — 

"  Thanks  for  your  help,  neighbours  I  but  I'm  at  home  now,  so  it  won't 
be  needed  any  more ;  and  what  she's  got  to  say  now  is  for  her  own  kith 
and  kin  to  hear,  and  nobody  else." 

So  one  by  one  they  dropped  out. 

Stephen  took  his  mother's  hand ;  it  was  so  cold  and  damp  that  the 
touch  made  him  shiver.  She  still  kept  staring  at  the  wall  in  that  dreadfid 
vacant  way,  and  presently  she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice — 

"  Ask  her  what  it  is  she's  wanting  of  me.  Haven't  I  done  all  I 
can — ^now  that  it  is  so  late  ?  0,  Steenie,  Steenie  1  tell  her  to  keep  her 
heavy  wet  hands  off  me  1" 

Then  she  cowered  low — ^her  head  on  Stephen's  arm,  and  lay  still» 
looking  at  something  beyond  him. 

Stephen  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  was  surprised  to  see  Susanna 
standing  there ;  he  thought  he  was  alone  with  his  mother.  After  a  little 
while  he  said  to  her — 
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"  She's  asleep ;  go  up  to  bed,  Susanna;  I'll  watch.'* 

"  Are  you  sure  she's  asleep,  Stephen  ?"  says  Susanna ;  "  I  think  I'll 
wait  a  bit  longer  ;'*  and  she  sat  down  close  by  Martha. 

Stephen  went  and  stood  by  the  fire ;  Maxtha's  words  had  made  him 
anxious  for  her.  It  was  plain  that  what  the  neighbours  whispered  about 
her  haying  something  on  her  mind  must  be  true,  and  he  wished  Susanna 
woidd  go  away  and  leave  them  alone. 

Presently  Martha  started  up  on  her  elbow,  and  said,  in  the  same 
strange,  hollow  voice, 

"  Don't  curse  me  !  0,  Sir,  haven't  I  brought  him  up  almost  as  well 
as  you  could  have  done  P  But  why  should  he  ever  know  ?  Susanna  1 
Susanna !  don't  go  yet !    Why  should  he  ever  know  ?" 

Then  she  put  both  her  hands  to  her  head,  and  muttered, 

"  Ay  I  but  that  letter :  that  letter  and  that  hair  I  I  dare  not  bum 
them.  Yet,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Who's  to  know,  unless  the  sea  can  give 
up  its  dead?" 

Stephen  looked  up  and  met  Susanna's  eye,  that  was  fixed  on  him  in  a 
strange,  uneasy  way,  and  she  said, 

"  Why  cannot  I  watch,  Stephen?  It's  not  so  badfor  me  to  hear  her 
raving  like  this  as  it  is  for  you.  Poor  thing !  it's  all  coming  back  to  her 
about  her  young  days,  and  the  sweetheart  that  was  drowned  at  sea.'* 

"  No,  Susanna;  I  would  rather  you  left  us  alone,  Tou  had  best  go 
to  bed,"  Stephen  said,  in  a  determined  sort  of  way.  He  didn't  care 
about  having  his  mother's  troubles  spoken  of  so  before  her — even  bf 
Susanna. 

Susanna  moved  about,  smoothing  the  pillows  and  drawing  the  window 
curtains,  and  doing  half  a  dozen  more  little  things  that  she  seemed 
double  the  time  over  she  need  have  been.  At  last,  after  Stephen  had 
spoken  to  her  again,  she  took  her  candle  and  went  upstairs.  Again  did 
Stephen  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  he  found  himself  listening  heart  And 
soul  for  his  mother's  next  words.  Martha  was  sitting  up,  rocking  to  and 
fire  as  if  quieting  a  child.  Presently  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  fordiead, 
and  said,  looking  round  at  Stephen, 

"  Who  was  it  said  my  boy  was  sick — dying  ?  Look  at  him — see  him 
on  his  feet !     Does  he  look  sick,  David  Trew— or  dying,  think  you  ?" 

Now,  all  this  time  Stephen  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  He  saw  a 
picture  there.  At  first  it  was  all  dim  and  smoky,  and  the  figures  were 
huddled  together ;  but  by  and  by,  as  Martha  still  went  on  in  her  light- 
headed, rambling  way,  his  picture  cleared,  and  cleared,  till  at  last  he  got 
80  intent  upon  it,  that  he  rose  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  staring  at  it, 
with  his  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  burst. 

Once  he  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  fir  plantations  round 
the  Hall,  lying  black  on  the  side  of  the  hill  under  the  moon.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  scarred,  hard-worked  hands,  and  then  at  the  thin  figure  on 
the  settle — and  his  heart  was  very  bitter  against  her. 
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Soon  Martha  raised  herself  up  a  hit,  and  stared  round  the  room,  and  said, 

"  Has  he  been  told  yet  ?  Will  he  come  ?  0  Stephen,  my  boy,  my 
boy  !  You  won't  curse  me  if  he  should  come.  I  have  been  all  that  a 
mother  could  be  to  you,  haven't  I  ?** 

He  couldn't  answer  her — ^he  couldn't  speak ;  there  was  such  a  dioking 
in  his  throat. 

**  Steenie,"  Martha  said,  in  her  own,  natural  voice,  only  veiy  faint — 
"  Steenie,  come  to  me !  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story." 

Stephen  went  and  stood  by  her,  and  a  pain  shot  through  him  is  he 
felt  he  was  watching  her  dull  eyes  and  white  face — m  such  wild  fear,  not  of 
losing  his  mother,  but  only  of  losing  what  she  had  to  tell  him.  Yes, 
tliat's  all  he  thought  of  at  that  minute,  as  he  saw  h^  trying  to  speak  with 
her  last  breath ;  and  that  made  him,  when  he  found  she  couldn't,  grip 
\\M  of  her  arm  and  say,  in  a  voice  low  and  hoarse,  and  shaking  with 
passion, 

"  Mother !  mother !  Don't  leave  me  like  this !  Before  God,  are  yo« 
my  mother?" 

She  did  not  breathe ;  yet  still  he  gripped  her  arm  and  bait  ov^  her, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  .on  her  face  as  if  he  would  keep  her  against  death — 
agidnst  anything,  till  she  answered  him.  And  the  minutes  went  bj 
without  either  moving  a  muscle.  The  white  face  grew  drawn  and  fixe^ 
and  the  tears  that  had  come  into  the  eyes  when  Stephen  cried  out  so 
fiercely  to  know  the  truth,  seemed  to  freeae  there.  At  last  he  dropped 
the  arm — and  the  clenched  hand  fell  with  a  dead,  heavy  knock  on  the  io(». 

Martha  Trew  was  dead  ! 

Stephen  knew  it ;  and,  in  his  madness  at  being  shut  out  of  the  secret 
for  ever,  he  could  have  shouted  to  the  poor  weary  spirit  that  was  turning 
to  its  rest,  to  come  back  and  give  him  justice  and  amends.  But  by  and 
by,  as  he  kept  looking  at  her  with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  his  great  loss 
came  slowly  and  heavily  over  him,  crushing  every  other  feeling.  He 
didn't  move,  but  stood  looking  at  the  drawn  mouth  that  had  kissed  him, 
and  sang  to  him,  and  taught  him,  and  the  bony  hand  that  had  striYen 
and  worked  for  him — and  two  hot  tears  came  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

He  forgot  all  about  his  picture  now,  and  everything  else  in  the  world 
but  his  great  loss.  He  was  Martha's  boy  again,  and  she  was  his  mother — 
his  own  mother ;  and  she  lay  there  dead !  and  a  trouble  was  on  her  soul ! 
He  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  grey  hair  on  the  pillow,  and  cried  over  it ; 
and  he  buried  his  face  in  her  breast,  and  stretched  his  arms  over  her,  and 
clung  about  her  as  helpless  as  when  he  was  a  little  child,  looking  ap  to 
her  and  sayiug,  "  Mother,  take  me !" 

But  Stephen  was  strong ;  and,  though  human  nature  will  be  haman 
nature,  he  soon  got  the  master-hand  over  his  passion,  and  held  it  down 
like ;  and  folding  his  hands  together,  and  shutting  his  eyes  to  get  into  the 
darkaess  where  she  was,  he  tried  to  fancy  himself  by  her  side  before  the 
Judge,  and  he  said — 
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"  Master,  take  the  burden  from  the  weak  workman,  and  lay  it  on  the 
'  strong — take  her  debts  from  her,  and  make  me  debtor  of  them." 

Poor  Stephen,  he  little  knew  how  fearfully  all  her  wrong-doing  tcouM 
be  yisited  on  him  in  days  to  come. 

When  he  got  up  from  his  knees  the  candle  had  burnt  out,  and  the 
room  was  pitch-dark ;  so  he  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  by  the  settle, 
and  drew  a  c(xner  down  of  the  old  shawl  she  was  wrapped  in,  and  laid  his 
forehead  on  it ;  and  the  two  slept  side  by  side — the  living  and  the  dead. 

Ah,  Martha  Trew,  Martha  Trew  I  you  didn't  deserve  to  look  back  on 
the  lad  you  had  wronged  so,  and  find  him  taking  more  comfort  in  a  bit  of 
the  shawl  your  dead  body  's  wrapped  in  than  in  the  whole  world.  No, 
you  didn't  deserve  it,  if  you  did  slave  and  toil,  and  give  your  soul  for  him. 

So  she  was  dead  1  Was  the  secret  dead  too  ?  Dead,  to  go  to  dust 
with  her  heart — dead,  never  again  to  unsettle  him  it  concerned?  Ay, 
that's  what  I  asked  myself  when  I  heard  all  this.  Was  it  so  ?  or  had  it 
passed  from  her  to  another?  Did  it  still  live  in  a  living  heart — and 
whose? 

You  shall  hear. 

Chapter  IY. 

STEPHEN  WEITBS  A  PEW  WORDS  IN  HIS  MOTHBR's   BIBLE. 

Stephen,  you  remember,  gave  up  Martha's  cottage  to  Susanna,  and 
came  to  live  with  me  at  the  Lodge  belongmg  to  the  HalL  Now,  we  were 
the  two  worst  ones  in  the  world  to  live  together  and  have  secrets  from 
one  another ;  so  it  wasn't  long  before  he  told  me  all  I've  just  told  you. 
And  we  talked  over  the  Puzzle  together  often, — and  very  quiet  and  keen 
Stephen  was  about  it,  never  letting  himself  hope  too  much,  and  yet  not 
shutting  his  eyes  to  anything,  except  when  we  happened  to  turn  the  light 
on  Susanna,— ^that  he  always  put  a  stop  to  instantly. 

Well;  one  Sunday  night,  when  Stephen  came  in  from  one  of  his 
moonlight  walks  with  Susanna,  I  thought  he  seemed  a  good  deal  excited, 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  **  Matter !  Nothing — ^what  should 
be  the  matter?"  he  said  tartly,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  window  and 
leant  his  head  on  his  arm.  But  Stephen  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right 
hand — and  he'd  have  cut  off  a  good  business  with  it,  mind  you — than 
he'd  let  a  lie  get  an  hour  old,  if  one  passed  his  lips ;  so  in  a  minute  or 
two  he  looks  up  and  says — 

"  W^hat  do  you  think  I've  been  doing  this  Sunday  evening,  Matthew  ? 
I've  been  taking  an  oath  on  my  mother's  Bible,  and  I've  Avritten  the  oath 
under  her  name." 

He  said  it  in  a  cool  desperate  kind  of  way,  as  much  as  to  say — "  It 
was  wrong ;  but  it's  done  now,  and  it's  no  good  your  bothering  about  it." 

"Taking  an  oath,  Stephen  l"  I  said ;  "  then  it's  to  be  hoped  it's  one 
you'll  never  repent,  for  you'd  follow  it  if  it  led  you  to  ruin." 
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"Yes,  ni  keep  it,"  said  Stephen,  qnietlj  and  firmly.  Then  be 
laughed  and  said,  as  he  took  up  his  candle, — 

**  It  won't  be  so  very  difficult  to  keep  though,  and  it  won't  lead  to  ruin 
exactly." 

"You  have  sworn  to  many  Susanna!  Isn't  that  it,  Stephen?"  I 
said. 

He  just  nodded, — and  I  saw  his  hand  shake  as  he  lit  his  candle  by 
mine. 

"  Stephen,"  I  said,  looking  hard  at  him  by  the  light  of  both,  "yon 
didn't  do  that  coolly,  and  of  your  own  free  will." 

"  I  should  hope  I  did  though,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  kind  of  bragb. 

"  Then  I'm  very  sorry  it's  happened,  Stephen  Trew,"  I  said ;  and  I 
said  it  from  my  heart. 

He  didn't  fly  out  at  me  as  I  expected,  and  as  he  always  did  when  I 
said  anything  against  Susanna,  but  stood  still,  kicking  at  a  hole  in  my 
carpet  with  his  heel. 

"How  was  itP"  I  asked  him  at  last,  for  he  seemed  to  want  to 
speak. 

"  Oh,  she  vexed  me  with  keeping  on  so  about  my  casting  h^  off  if  I 
happened  to  get  a  bit  higher  in  the  world." 

"Indeed,"  thinks  I,  "cunning  as  usual  Miss  Susanna."  "Weil, 
Stephen?" 

"At  last,"  said  Stephen,  "after  I  had  sworn  over  and  over  again  that 
nothing  'ud  ever  make  me  change,  she  held  up  the  Bible  and  said,  half 
laughing,  *  I  dare  you  to  write  your  oath  in  this,  Stephen  1*  At  first  I 
didn't  like  to ;  but  she  in  a  way  taunted  me  into  it, — so  I  took  out  my 
measuring-pencil,  and  it  was  done  before  I  gave  it  a  second  thought." 

"  What  did  you  write,  Stephen  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  wrote  what  she  told  me,"  said  he — "J,  Stephen  Trew,  ewear  hf 
this  book,  that,  come  what  may,  Ida  consider  Susanna  Ford  mif  t^g^arnxd 
icifer 

"  And  she  told  you  to  write  just  that  ?'* 

Again  he  nodded. 

"  Stephen !"  I  said,  dashing  my  pipe  to  pieces  under  the  gmte,  "  that 
woman's  an  artfrd,  scheming  witch!  Take  my  word  for  it  there's  something 
at  the  bottom  of  her  fine  doubts  and  misgivings.  There's  some  secret  in 
her  hands,  which,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  shake  out  of  her  somehow  or  other. 
Why,  you  can't  be  blind  to  it,  man  ?     It's  as  dear  as  daylight." 

Stephen  turned  full  on  me,  and  brought  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
my  shoulder. 

"  Matthew  Prynne,"  says  he,  a  little  hoarsely,  "if  you  speak  another 

word  against  her,  I  shall  be  forgetting  you're  an  old  man,  and ^Bnt  I'l 

say  no  more  about  it  now,  only  this — ^remember,  whatever  happens,  I  look 
on  her  as  my  wife,  and  whoever  insults  her  insults  me.  You  know  what 
I've  done — you  know  I  can't  draw  back.     Let's  hear  no  more  about  it. 
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Here's  my  hand;  Matthew ;  you're  my  best  friend,  and  I  shouldn't  like  thu 
to  part  us, — only,  don't  say  a  word  more  against  her." 

We  shook  hands,  but  from  that  time  I  worked  at  the  Puzzle  alone« 

Chapteb    V. 
Susanna's  wedding  feast. 

Well;  the  wedding-day  came  round.  It  was  New  Year's  eve — and  a 
black  New  Year's  eve  it  was  too.  When  I  opened  the  Lodge  door  before 
it  was  quite  light  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  single  ciow 
flying  over  from  the  trees  behind  Susanna's  cottage  to  the  Hall.  It 
stopped  in  front  for  an  instant,  and  clapped  its  great  black  wings ;  then 
perched  on  the  gable  just  over  Mr.  Gledstyne's  bedroom  window.  I 
shook  my  head  as  I  saw  it,  and  watched  Stephen  go  off  in  his  fine  clothes. 
He  made  me  promise  I'd  hobble  down  to  the  village  to  see  the  dancing,  if 
my  rheumatism  would  let  me. 

Well :  about  seven  in  the  evening  I  went.  They'd  got  the  old  room 
where  Martha  died  done  up  in  grand  style.  Tommy  Grimes  stood  up  on 
the  settle  fiddling  away  for  his  life;  and  the  girls  were  all  dressed  out  in 
their  best,  and  chattering — ^lor!  you  could  scarcely  hear  a  squeak  of 
Tommy's  fiddle. 

Presently  came  Susanna  gliding  down  the  room  to  speak  to  me.  I 
looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot.  I  looked  at  her  well;  and  if  ever  a 
woman  looked  like  an  angel  from  the  wrong  place  Stephen's  bride  did, 
as  she  tried  to  stare  me  out  with  those  pale  blue  eyes  of  hers.  Now,  you 
could  see  that  Susanna  had  determined  not  to  dress  like  a  common  village 
girl ;  but  for  once  in  her  life  she  had  overstepped  her  mark,  for  she  was 
dressed  more  like  a  Stage  princess  than  a  lady.  She  had  made  herself  a 
dress  out  of  a  grand  thing  that  Martha  once  showed  me,  and  told  me  had 
been  a  Court-dress  of  Mistress  Gledstyne's.  It  had  broad  silver  stripes 
down  it ;  and  as  Susanna  went  sliding  and  gliding,  and  twisting  and 
turning,  in  the  dance,  she  looked  more  than  ever  like  a  splendid  white 
woman-snake — all  glitter,  and  shine,  and  softness.  Her  shoulders  quite 
dazzled  one  as  her  veU  flew  back ;  and  as  the  others  got  hot  and  red,  she 
seemed  to  grow  colder  and  whiter,  and  more  light  of  foot,  eveiy  minute. 

As  for  Stephen,  he  was  always  fond  of  dancing ;  but  to-night  he  was 
as  if  he  couldn't  stop  still  an  instant.  At  last,  after  he  had  danced 
with  every  girl  in  the  room,  and  frightened  two  or  three  old  bodies  out  of 
their  wits  by  catching  'em  up  and  whirling  'em  round  till  they  didn't 
know  whether  they  stood  on  their  heads  or  their  feet,  he  came  and 
sat  down  by  me,  near  the  door.  I  could  see  that  his  eyes,  like  mine, 
followed  the  silver  stripes  and  fluttering  veil  in  and  out  among  the  gaudy 
dresses.  Perhaps  he  noticed,  as  well  as  me,  that  there  was  something 
odd  and  unusual  in  Susanna's  manner  that  night.  Though  she  danced 
with  anybody  that  asked  her,  she  somehow  didn't  seem  like  one  of  the 
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nst,  but  held  her  head  up,  and  gave  her  hand  gingerly,  like  a  gimndladj 
who  had  just  stepped  down  from  her  drawing-room  to  please  the  poor 
peof^  by  mixing  a  few  minutes  in  the  dance. 

Well,  they  were  all  tearing  about  like  mad,  and  dancing  too  hard  for 
any  chattering  to  go  on  the  while,  and  Tonmiy's  fiddle  sounded  bravely, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Gledstyne's  man  John  put  his  head  in. 

"  Why,  that's  a  long  face  to  come  to  a  wedding-feast  with,  John," 
says  I.     "  What's  the  matter  ?" 

•*  Matthew,"  says  he,  "  you're  wanted  directly ;  Master 's  fell  from  his 
horse  and  broke  his  leg !  llie  Doctor  doesn't  think  he'll  get  over  it.  He 
said  he  should  Kke  to  see  all  his  servants,  and  had  us  up.  You're  ik 
only  one  that  was  away,  and  he's  sent  me  to  fetch  you.*' 

I  t(M  him  I'd  be  after  him  directfy ;  and  as  I  turned  to  ask  Stephen 
to  get  my  stick  from  the  chimney  comer,  I  found  the  sihr^  stripes  quite 
dose  to  me ;  and  looking  up,  I  oouM  see  Susanna  had  heard  someihing 
that  had  interested  her. 

When  Stephen  eame  with  my  stick,  he  whispered,  "  Say  good  night  to 
Susanna,  and  wish  her  well." 

I  turaed  round  to  wh^re  she  had  stood  half  a  minute  ago,  between  me 
and  the  open  door,  and  she  was  gone.  Pass  me  she  certainly  never  had ; 
no,  she  had  gone  out,  bitterly  cold  as  it  was,  in  her  thin  wedding-clothes. 

But  Stephen  laughed,  and  looked  all  round  the  room  before  he  would 
belicfve  it.  When  he  couldn't  doubt  it  any  more,  he  eame  to  me  and  said, 
with  a  troubled,  suspicious  face, 

"  Matthew,  tell  me^^d  she  hear  about  Mr.  Gledstyne  ?  ** 

I  told  him  I  thought  by  the  look  of  her  iace  she  had  heard. 

'*  Then  where  do  you  think  she  is  gone  P"  he  a^ed  in  a  whisper. 

I  thought  of  the  second  bit  <^  my  Puzzle,  and  said, 

**  The  workshop !  Take  my  advice,  Stephen,  get  there  by  the  nearest 
cut,  and  watch  round  it."  And  I  went  my  way  up  to  the  Hall,  leaving 
him  to  do  as  he  chose.  Well,  as  I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  things 
worked  round,  I  must  tell  you  about  him  first. 

He  went.  It  was  a  strange  night — one  minute  pitch-dark,  and  another 
clear  moonlight.  With  a  sick  feeing  at  his  heart,  he  took  the  key  from 
where  it  hung  just  inside  the  little  window,  jerked  it  round  in  the  rusty 
lock,  and  shutting  the  door,  hung  the  key  back  in  its  place.  Then  he 
stood,  not  knowing  what  to  do — ^leaning  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
asking  himself  if  he  wasn't  a  fool  for  taking  such  strange  advice. 

By  and  by,  as  he  stood  there  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  it 
struck  him  all  at  once  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  light  flickering  over  it. 
Yes,  Missus  Langley,  you  may  as  well  send  the  little  ones  to  bed,  fiwr  it's 
a  queer  bit  I'm  coming  to  now.  Wdl,  suddenly  lifting  his  ^es  to  see 
where  the  other  light  came  from,  Stephen  saw  something  that  made  him 
dutch  the  bench  with  his  fingers,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  cohnzr  of 
death. 
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There,  at  the  little  window  with  the  one  broken  pane,  moving  slowly 
up  and  down  on  the  right-hand  side — aa  if  feeling  for  the  key — was  a 
hand — ^a  woman's  hand — thin  and  long,  and  of  a  bluish  white,  with  a 
light  red  shining  through  at  the  nails.  The  wrist  didn't  move,  because  of 
the  thin  sharp  points  of  glass  that  stuck  up  all  round,  but  kept  still, 
while  the  fingers  felt  about.  Presently,  the  arm  was  pushed  in  nearly  to 
the  elbow,  and  the  light  outside  was  raised  a  little. 

A  horrible  feeling  came  over  Stephen  as  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
he  knew  that  white  hand — that  he  had  touched  it — that  those  horrid, 
creeping,  feeling  fingers  had  been  tangled  in  his  hair;  that  that  ring 
shining  round  one  of  them  had  been  placed  there  by  him,  with  vows 
that  put  his  whole  fate  into  that  hateful  hand.  And  mark !  not  only 
did  Stephen  know  it  as  his  bride's  hand,  but,  as  he  watched  it  with 
loathing  and  fascinated  eyes,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  hand  that  for  years 
had  been  tangling  a  kind  of  web  about  him  so  quietly  and  secretly,  that 
he  never  knew  it  till  he  felt  himself  bound  hand  and  foot.  As  he  looked, 
and  looked,  he  let  out  the  breath  that  was  stifling  him  in  a  quick  sort  of 
gasp.  He  was  heard !  The  hand  moved  up  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
caught  in  the  longest  point  of  jagged  glass  at  the  top.  It  did  seem  alive 
then.  There  was  a  little  half-smothered  scream  that  seemed  to  come 
from  it ;  and  each  nail  seemed  like  a  red  eye  glaring  at  Stephen.  He 
laid  hold  of  the  bench  and  drew  himself  up  stiffly ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
blood  dripping  from  the  pointed  tips  of  the  fingers,  his  head  reeled,  and 
to  save  himself  from  falling  he  sank  down  dose  behind  the  door,  so  that 
if  it  opened  he  would  be  completely  hidden — ^by  it  on  one  side,  and  the 
planks  on  the  other.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  window  still ;  and,  as  he 
had  felt  sure  it  would  after  listening  and  hearing  no  sound,  the  hand 
returned,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  reaching  the  key.  Then  he  heard  a 
soft  scronching  noise  coming  round  the  shed,  like  light  feet  on  the  snow 
— and  got  further  behind  the  planks,  that  stood  longways  against  the  wall 
and  a  little  apart,  so  that  he  could  see  through  the  cracks.  Well,  the  key 
turns,  and  the  door  opens,  and  she  comes  in  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand. 
With  a  dreadful  beating  at  his  heart  he  saw  the  tall  figure,  shining  in  its 
satin  and  silver  stripes,  glide  up  to  a  corner  and  begin  moving  something 
from  the  wall.  While  she  clutched  and  clutched  at  the  brick,  she  once 
turned  her  head  in  the  old  cautious  way  over  her  shoulder,  and,  without 
her  knowing  it,  their  eyes  met.  Stephen  shut  his  with  a  shudder — then 
opened  them,  and  fixed  them  upon  her  again. 

After  a  few  minutes  more  patient  cat-like  working  she  turned  and 
glided  out,  with  a  smOe  on  her  face  and  something  wrapped  in  a  comer 
of  her  veil. 

Stephen  staggered  out  after  her,  and  saw  her  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  HaU. 
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Chaptee  VI. 

Stephen's  inheritance. 

Well,  when  I  got  up  to  the  Hall,  after  leaving  Stephen,  I  found  Mr. 
Gledstyne  a  good  deal  better.  He  was  stretched  on  the  sofisi  in  the  Study. 
The  Doctor  had  just  left  him,  and  I  found  him  alone.  I  could  see  he  was 
half  distracted  with  pain,  yet  he  tried  so  hard  to  speak  in  his  old  jolly 
way  that  it  brought  the  tears  in  my  eyes  to  hear  him. 

"Shan't  be  able  to  lead  the  dance  to-night,  Matthew,**  says  he. 
"  I'm  sorry,  for  I  haven't  missed  dancing  at  one  of  the  last  five  weddings 
we've  had — ^and " 

I  didn't  catch  what  else  he  said,  for  I  was  listening  to  a  voice  at  the 
door — a  voice  I  thought  I  knew  by  the  way  it  hissed  out  every  word,  as 
if  it  were  all  esses. 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  see  Mr.  Gledstyne  I"  says  the  voice. 

"  It's  no  good  asking  him,"  said  Mr.  Gledstyne's  man  John ;  "  he's 
too  bad  to  see  anybody." 

"  I  must  see  him  I  If  he's  dying  I  must  see  him !"  says  the  voice, 
loud  and  distinct. 

"What  is  it?  What's  the  matter,  John?"  asks  Mr.  Gledstyne  fiet- 
fully. 

Then  says  the  voice,  in  a  long,  low  hiss — 

"  Tell  him  Mistress  Gledstyne  wants  to  speak  to  him !" 

Mr.  Gledstyne  gave  a  sort  of  cry,  and  started  up,  and,  with  his  head 
stuck  forward,  stared  towards  the  door.  I,  too,  leant  forward  in  my 
chair,  and  strained  my  eyes  through  the  fire-light.  I  heard  no  step 
coming,  but  I  heard  a  soft  rustling — and  I  knocked  the  end  of  the  log 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  fire,  and  so  threw  a  bright  red  light  upon  the 
figure  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  hardly  noticed  at  the  time 
that  her  left-hand  was  bleeding,  through  the  veil  it  was  wrapped  in,  all 
over  her  fine  dress — for  my  whole  mind  was  taken  up  with  the  Puzzle, 
and  with  watching  what  she  was  going  to  do  next — ^how  she  meant  to 
prove  her  right  to  that  name — which  was  all  a  mystery  to  me.  She  was 
now  standing  by  Mr.  Gledstyne's  sofa,  answering  with  a  cool,  impudent 
look,  his  frightened  gaze. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  doing  with  my  name  ?"  he 
gasped  out,  livid  with  anger — for  it  had  been  a  terrible  shock  to  him ;  he 
had  half  expected  to  see  his  drowned  wife,  and  he  felt  enraged  beyond 
everything  against  this  woman,  who  he  thought  had  played  a  trick  upon 
him  for  amusement. 

Susanna  kept  her  eyes  on  his  in  the  same  impudent  way,  as  she  said, 
with  a  half  smile,  but  a  shaky  voice — 

"  It  is  my  name,  too.  Sir;  and  I  have  every  right  to  it.'* 

"What  do  you  mean,  woman?  Speak!"  he  shouted,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 
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"I  mean,  Mr.  Gledstyne,"  said  Susanna  slowly,  folding  her  arms 
and  looldng  down  upon  him,  still  smiling,  "  that  I  am  your  son's  wife." 

"  My  son's  !"  he  muttered.     "  Mad  woman  I" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gledstyne,"  says  she,  holding  out  a  yellow-looking  letter 
to  him;  "Stephen  Trew  is  your  own  son,  as  this  will  show  you." 

Here  it  is,  neighbours.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  any  right  to 
keep  it.  Yes,  here's  the  very  letter  Mr.  Gledstyne  held  in  his  shaking 
hand  and  read,  while  Susanna's  eyes  darted  about,  first  on  one  grand 
piece  of  furniture,  then  on  another,  and  then  on  his  face,  still  with  that 
strange  smile  of  hers  curling  her  thin  lips.  Yes,  this  is  it !  Listen, 
neighbours !     I'll  try  and  read  it,  though  the  ink's  nearly  faded  away. 

"  On  board  The  Reachland^ 

"  Wednesday  evetiiny, 

'<  I  am  settled  in  the  ship,  Yemen,  and  Martha  leaves  me  to-morrow. 
Yes,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  alone.  I  am  very  miserable.  I  don't  know  why 
— for  after  all  it  is  not  much  to  cross  this  sea.  I  did  not  think  it  so  when  I 
crossed  it  with  you — ^to  go  to  your  home  and  all  that  I  am  now  leaving — 
and  I  cannot  tell  why  I  shudder  at  it  now.  Yet  a  fear  has  been  over  me 
ever  since  my  foot  left  the  land  that  it  would  never  touch  it  more.  But  I 
did  not  sit  down  to  write  to  you  of  this,  but  our  child.  It  shall  be  as  you 
wish— Martha  shall  take  him  back  to  you  to-morrow.  Poor  girl— now  that 
she  has  lost  hers,  she  clings  more  than  ever  to  little  Yemon.  Bay  a  kind 
word  to  her,  will  you  not,  and  let  her  see  him  often  ? 

**  There  then,  I  have  promised ;  but  how  shall  I — 0,  how  shall  I  part 
with  him — ^my  darling  ?  He  is  lying  on  my  neck  now,  with  one  little  hand 
twisted  in  my  hair,  and  the  otiier  stroking  my  wet  cheek.  Perhaps  he 
wonders  why  it  is  wet  as  he  looks  up  at  me  with  those  eyes  of  yours.  He 
little  thinks  it  is  because  when  I  have  folded  this  I  shall  lay  him  in 
Martha's  arms — ^perhaps  never  to  take  him  back.  Who  can  teU  F  How 
tightly  he  has  twisted  his  hand  about  my  hair.  When  Martha  takes  him,  I 
will  out  the  piece  off  as  he  holds  it,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  you  in  Ms  hand ; 
it  will  show  you  a  little,  perhaps,  how  he  is  twined  about  my  heart,  and 
how  much  of  that — ^the  best — will  be  dragged  and  torn  away  from  this  ship 
to  the  shore,  as  I  see  him  there  in  Martha's  arms,  and  the  miles  growing 
and  growing  between  us. 

"  I  have  taken  the  cross  from  his  neck — ^you  know  what  that  means— 
and  have  bought  him  one  of  your  Bibles — a  very  pretty  one  you  see,  with 
bright  clasps,  that  he  may  take  to  it  early.  Try,  Vernon,  to  realize  what 
it  is  I  give  up  to  you,  and  think  of  me  once  more  as  you  used. 

'*  Martha  has  come,  and  my  trial ;  and  I  have  not  said  one-half  that  I 
wished  to  say.    You  will  not  forget  to  be  kind  to  Martha. 

''  Farewell !    Would  that  I  had  never  begun  this  journey  I 

"Amy  Gledstyne." 

As  Mr.  Gledstyne  finished  reading  this  letter,  Susanna  undid  the 
rusty  clasps  of  a  Bible  she  took  from  her  pocket,  and  opening  it, 
showed  a  knot  of  hair.  It  was  dark  and  tangled ;  you  could  fancy  that 
the  little  stubborn  baby's  fist  had  only  just  let  go  of  it.     Mr.  Gledstyne 
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took  the  Bible  and  looked  down  upon  the  hair  till  a  mist  gat2»ered  over 
his  eyes. 

"  Matthew,"  he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  send  for  him ;  send 
for  Stcphmi  Trew." 

So  I  went  out  and  spoke  to  John,  for  I  felt  a&aid  somehow  of  leaving 
my  poor  master  alone  with  that  snake,  Susanna,  or  I  should  have  gone 
for  Stephen  myself,  and  pn^pered  him  for  all.  When  I  caine  back  Mr. 
Gledstyne  was  reading  another  worn  letter ;  it  was  from  that  poor  sovd, 
Martha.     I'll  tell  it  you,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect : — 

'<  By  the  time  Stephen  will  hav<e  oone  to  y<m  with  tMs.and  my  mintreaa^s 
letter,  and  it  is  made  knorwn  to  you  what  I  have  doae,  I  shall  have  met  har, 
my  mistress,  face  to  face,  and  she  will  have  asked  me  about  her  last  mes- 
sage. You  will  not  know  before  then ;  because,  after  all,  I  have  given  your 
boy  my  life,  my  whole  care ;  and  how  could  I  die  any  other  to  him  than  I 
have  lived — ^his  mother  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Mr.  Gledstyne ; 
I  eannot  expect  forgiveness ;  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  it  was  love  for  the 
boy  made  me  do  what  I  did,  and  that— tibat  same  love,  brought  me  my 
punishment.  I  have  never  known  a  day's  peace  since  I  took  him  home  in  my 
arms — clinging  to  me  as  if  his  life  hung  upon  mine — and  it  wasn't  nature 
to  part  us.  Yes,  my  love  was  indeed  my  punishment.  It  grew  and  grew 
in  me  every  day ;  but  if  at  any  time  I  woidd  forget  and  give  way  to  it,  and 
try  to  fancy  it  my  own,  I  seemed  to  see  her  standing  between  me  and  tibe 
child,  looking  through  her  wet  hair,  as  she  looked  when  her  body  roee  in  the 
waves  that  night,  and  to  hear  her  saying — *  He  is  mine,  Martha  Tiew ;  he 
is  mine !  *'  and  IVe  had  to  call  up  a  hard  word  to  my  mouth,  and  to  see  the 
boy  turning  away  from  me  afraid,  with  tiie  tears  in  his  eyes,  when  all  the 
tixne  rd  be  longing  to  snatch  him  up  in  my  arms.  You^  remember  liiat. 
Please — ^please  remember  Ihat,  Mr.  Gledstyne,  and  dont  be  too  hard  on  me, 
nor  let  him,  my  Steenie,  be  too  hard  on — ^it's  a  bitter  word  to  write,  but 
never  mind — ^he'U  never  see  her  after  he  reads  it — his  nurse, 

"Mabtha  Teew." 

''Well,"  said  Mr.  Gledstyne,  when  lie  had  read  it,  ""and  who  £d 
Martha  trust  this  to— you?" 

"  Me ! "  said  Susanna,  boldly ;  "  why  I  never  dreamed  of  Stephen 
bang  anything  but  a  poor  working  man  till  this  very  night,  when  I  found 
these  things  in  a  chest  of  Aunt  Martha's  I  never  opened  before.  She 
might  have  meant  to — ^I  think  she  did — ^but  she  was  light-headed  some 
weeks  before  she  died,  and  didn't  know  what  she  said.  No,  Sir," — (she 
went  on  drawing  up  her  long  figure  till  her  shadow  on  the  waU  toiK^ed 
the  ceiling) — "  I  should  never  have  married  Stephen  if  I  had  known." 

While  Susanna  said  this,  I  noticed  that  her  Hps  grew  white  and  her 
fingers  twitched,  as  if  she  longed  to  snatch  Martha's  letter  from  Mr. 
Gledstyne's  hands. 

Just  then  the  hounds  set  i^  a  barking,  and  the  Lodge-bell  rang.  Mr. 
Gledstyne  looked  at  his  son's  wife,  and  pointing  to  th^  great  doors  of  the 
drawing-room,  said  in  a  cold,  polite,  but  hurried  sort  of  way : 
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**  Will  ycm  please  to  waBc  in  there  while  I  speak  to  Stephen  ?  I  hear 
he  has  come." 

With  another  uneasy  look  at  the  l^ter,  which  Mr.  Giedstyne  seticed, 
she  smiled  Mid  bent  her  head,  and  went  into  the  great  dark  drawing- 
room,  and  closed  the  door  afber  her,  as  Stephen  was  shown  in  at  the 
otho:  door.  He  stood  there  a  minute  with  Ids  cap  in  his  hand,  till  Mr. 
Gkdsfyne  said — 

'<  Come  here,  St^en!" 

So  he  went  and  stood  by  him,  and  Mr.  Gledstyne  gave  him  his  wife's 
letter,  and  watched  him  while  he  read  it,  with  tears  roWiag  down  his 
cheeks  into  his  white  beard.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him 
so,  and  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  so  that  I  couldn't  see  any  more,  till 
Stephen  had  placed  the  letter  on  the  pillow  and  taken  up  the  hair  and 
laid  it  tend^ly  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  too  silky  and  delicate 
to  touch  with  his  rough  fingers.  Then  he  laid  that  back  on  the  letter 
— ay,  the  hand  had  brought  the  hair  at  last;  but  it  had  grown  and 
rough^ied  a  bit  on  the  journey. 

Mr.  Gledstyne  iock  both  of  Stephen's  hands  in  his,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face,  waiting  to  see  the  change  come  over  it.  But  it  never  altered* 
Stephen  seemed  to  shrink  more  and  more  into  himself  as  he  stood  there, — 
the  workman  still  (for  he  couldn't  throw  off  the  old  life  all  in  a  minute), 
looking  at  his  coarse  hands  lying  in  Mr.  Gledstyne's,  and  he  fdt  ashamed. 

Mr.  Gledstyne  looked  anxious.  No  doubt  it  came  across  him :  Was 
his  son  so  much  a  carpenter  that  his  heart  had  hardened  to  what  he  worked 
m,  that  he  stood  there  like  a  block,  so  dull  and  stupid  ?  He  oould  not 
bear  that — ^No  !  better  to  have  never  known  he  was  his  son.  He  let  go  his 
hands,  and  opened  his  arms  wide,  and  said — 

"  My  boy !  my  boy  1" 

There  was  a  great  cry  from  Stephen — hoarse  and  strong— and  a  heavy 
fidl  that  shook  the  floor;  and  I  8t(^>ped  my  ears.  I  don't  know  if  it  was 
right  to  have  heard  all  I  did ;  but  I  wouldn't  hear  any  more.  I  saw 
Stephen's  head  strained  to  his  father's  breast,  with  his  cheek  on  his 
mother's  hair  and  letter — and  that  was  enough*  I  stopped  my  ears  to 
shut  out  the  two  men's  sobs. 

"  Are  you  there,  Matthew  ?"  Mr.  Gledstyne  said  at  last — ^his  deep 
voice  as  faint  and  sweet  as  a  woman's:  "  are  you  ihere  ?  Come,  stir  up 
the  fire,  man,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  him  1" 

And  I  did ;  but  it  was  too  bad  for  even  he  to  look  Stephen  in  the 
hce  just  then. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  as  he  put  his  hands  on  his  broad  shoulders,  and  held 
him  off.  *'  Yes,  St*  s  Amy's  boy,  sure  enough.  Ay,  they've  robbed  us  of 
each  other  all  these  years,  but  they  couldn't  do  us  much  harm.  I'm  not 
a  whit  the  less  proud  of  you,  my  boy — ^no,  not  a  whit,  for  your  having 
been  Stephen  Trew!" 

Mr.  Gledstyne  fell  back,  white  as  death. 
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"  See  if  there's  any  brandy  in  there,"  said  I  to  Stephen ;  "  FU  go  down 
and  see  if  the  Doctor's  gone." 

Snsanna  stood  there  as  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  bnt  he 
roshed  past  taking  no  notice  of  her,  and  she  came  in  and  stood  looking  at 
Mr.  Gledstyne  in  snch  a  strange  way,  that,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was 
aboat,  I  touched  Stephen's  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  great  looking-glass  in 
the  drawing-room  opposite  the  open  door,  and  in  whidi  we  could  see  the 
oomer  of  the  study  where  Mr.  Gledstyne  lay.  He  was  looking  at  the  end 
of  the  last  page  of  Martha's  letter,  and  Susanna's  fingers  twiched  and  hear 
eyes  glared  upon  him,  and  she  quietly  went  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  as 
he  hdd  up  the  leaf  so  as  to  see  through  it  by  the  fire-light.  Suddenly 
looking  up,  he  found  her  dose  beside  him. 

"  I^ar !"  he  hissed  out  through  his  clenched  teeth  and  ashy  lips,  "I 
have  found  you  out.  This  line  of  writing  that  has  been  scratched  and 
meddled  with  is — '  Susanna  knows  all !  May  she  wUk  OotTs  blestmg  right 
those  that  I  have  wronged*     Stephen  I     Stephen  I  say !  " 

I  think  Stephen  would  have  fallen  if  it  hadn't  be^  for  my  poor  rheu- 
matic arm.  Still  we  could  not  move ;  our  eyes  seemed  riyeted  on  the  glass 
by  the  strange,  almost  derilish  smile,  on  Susanna's  fcu^,  as  she  stood  looking 
down  upon  him. 

"  Have  you  found  me  out?"  she  said,  in  that  low  whisper  of  hers  that 
almost  froze  my  blood  to  hear ;  ''  and  will  you  tell  Stephen  P  Will  you  ? 
Will  you?    DarejouV 

"Stephen!    Help!" 

As  we  hurried  in  together  Susanna  passed  us,  gliding  along  with  her 
cat-like  step,  and  sat  down  in  the  old  State  chair  by  the  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Gledstyne  lay  back  upon  the  pillow — dead, 

"  Were  we  dreaming  ?"  whispered  Stephen,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
clammy  brow,  "  or  did — did  that  horrible  hand  touch  him  ?  Look  heie, 
Matthew,  look!" 

He  drew  something  from  his  father's  clenched  hand.  Holding  it  up 
and  spreading  it  out,  we  saw  it  was  a  comer  of  flimsy  lace — a  piece  of 
^isanna's  veil.  Now  mind  1  I  tell  you,  neighbours,  as  I  told  Stephen  at 
the  time,  I  don't  beiieye  she  meant  to  do  more  than  stop  him  teilisg 
Stephen  about  those  scratched-out  lines,  but  stopping  his  breath  for  an 
instant  in  the  state  he  was  in  was  enough  to  stop  it  for  ever.  Stq>he& 
stood  looking  at  it  for  full  three  minutes  before  he  could  take  in  the 
horrible  truth.  Then  he  strode  to  the  drawing-room  door,  and  stood 
looking  round  the  room  with  his  wild  eyes  and  lips  as  white  and  as  firm- 
set  as  a  dead  man's. 

Susanna  did  not  see  him — she  was  standing  with  her  back  to  us, 
looking  up  at  the  splendid  pictures  and  mirrors  which  covered  that  side  of 
the  wall.  Presently  she  spread  her  arms  out,  and  said  to  h^self,  looking 
up  and  down  the  wall. 
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"  Mine !  mine !  every  thing — all  mine  1" 

My  heart  misgave  me  as  to  what  Stephen  was  going  to  do — ^he  looked 
at  her  so  fixedly  and  long.  I  knew  how  much  greater  his  hate  must  be 
for  having  loved  her  so,  and  now  I  trembled  for  her — tigress  as  she  was. 
At  last  he  went  into  the  room,  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Susanna, 
took  hold  of  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  it  violently  without  stopping  till  all 
the  servants,  who  had  heard  something  from  John  of  what  was  going  on, 
came  hurrying  to  the  door. 

Susanna  stared,  half  stupefied,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

As  Stephen  stepped  forward  towards  them,  I  saw  two  or  three  started 
as  1  did,  to  see  how  like  he  was  just  now — ^with  his  stem,  pale  face — ^to 
the  portraits  of  the  two  last  Squires  hanging  on  the  wall. 

"  You  have  heard  what  has  passed  to-night — ^you  know  who  I  am, 
John?"  he  said;  drawing  himself  up,  as  if  he  were  proud  of  his 
inheritance,  poor  fellow ! 

"  Yes,  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  said  the  old  butler,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  know  you're  the  master  of  this  house — and  we've  all  known  you.  Sir, 
just  as  if  you'd  been  brought  up  in  it — and  we  wouldn't  wish  for  a  better 
master,  seeing  the  Squire's  took  away  from  us." 

And  the  women  all  curtsied  to  Stephen,  but  sent  looks  of  dislike  at 
Susanna,  who  stood  drawn  up  in  her  fine  dress,  trying  to  look  very 
grand  and  high,  but  trembling  all  the  while  to  hear  what  he  was  going  to 
say  to  them.  A  pink  spot  came  on  each  cheek,  and  the  little  blue  veins 
in  her  temples  swelled  as  if  they'd  burst,  when  Stephen  stretched  out 
his  arm  and  pointed  at  her,  and  said : 

"  Very  well,  then.  That  is  my  wife,  the  mistress  of  this  house ;  and  I 
command  you  to  obey  her  every  word — ^to  wait  upon  her  hand  and  foot. 
You  know  this  is  our  wedding-night.  Light  the  candles  in  the  State 
bedroom — ^take  her  there  and  wait  upon  her.  If  I  do  not  come  in  less 
than  an  hour,  fetch  me ;  I  shall  be  in  the  Study  with  my  father — mind,  I 
say — ^fetch  me." 

Chaptee  VII. 

THE   LADY   OF   GLEDSTYNE   HALL.  % 

MisTKESS  Susanna  Gledstyne  stood  looking  at  her  fine  figure,  at 
full  length,  in  a  dressing-glass  in  the  old  State  bedroom. 

After  making  the  women  try  on  her  all  the  faded  finery  in  the  ward- 
robes, she  had  chosen  to  be  dressed  in  a  loose  white  gown  of  Indian 
muslin,  and  now  she  was  arranging  a  large  flower,  made  of  jewels,  in  her 
tawny  hair. 

She  stood  looking  at  herself  with  a  great  flaming  wax>light  on  each 
side  the  glass,  waiting  for  the  bridegroom  to  come — ^for  the  hour  was 


Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the  family  diamonds  that  Mr.  Gledstyne's 
sister.  Miss  Mirabel,  went  to  Court  in,  and  wondering  how-soon  they 
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would  be  put  into  her  hands.  At  any  rate,  she  was  tired  of  walking 
through  the  old  house,  and  ringing  the  bells  to  see  how  often  the  senrants 
would  answer  to  her  calL  She  was  tiied  of  scribbling  ^  Susanna  Gledstyne" 
on  the  blank  leaves  of  books  on  the  drawing-room  table — almost  tiied  of 
looking  at  her  own  white  face. 

Suddenly,  she  hears  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs  and  akng  the 
passage.  The  outer  door  of  the  bedroom  creaks,  and  two  women  come 
and  draw  aside  the  heavy  curtains,  and  hold  them  back — and  Mistress 
Gledstyne  turns  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  But  first  come  two  men 
bearing  lights — ^who  wait  at  the  door  and  look  back ;  then,  more  heavy, 
shufflii^  feet,  and  another  two  come  in^carryii^  a  man's  body  by  the 
feet  and  arms.  The  blood  is  pouring  from  his  side,  and,  just  as  he  is, 
they  lift  him  on  the  bed — the  bridal  bed. 

We  had  gone  to  the  Study  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  I  had  opened  the 
door  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  saw  Stephen  kneeling  by  his  father's  side. 
He  was  looking  at  something  he  held  in  his  hand.  At  first  I  didn't 
notice  what  it  was  (one  of  the  old  pistols  that  were  always  kept  loaded  on 
the  sid^KMtfd) ;  but  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  like,  by  the  sight  of  his 
face !  Poor  Stephen  !  Even  at  a  time  like  that  he  b<N«  the  truth  on  his 
face ;  for  if  f  hadn't  seai  the  pistol,  I  could  have  tdd  what  he  was  mean- 
ing to  do.  At  one  instant,  through  the  determined  look,  the  face  was  sad 
and  tender,  as  if  he  were  giving  a  ktst  thought  to  his  fiather  and  his  own 
mother,  and  her  to  whom  he  was  related  by  a  tie  as  strong  as  that  of 
blood — poor  MarUia  Trew.  Then  there  seemed  to  come  over  him,  like  a 
flash,  a  thought  of  the  greatness  and  happiness  that  might  have  been  his ; 
and  his  face  grew  so  strange  and  fierce  that  I  thought  the  time  had  come 
to  save  him  from  himself,  and  two  of  us  rushed  in.  But  as  soon  as  he 
saw  us  he  leapt  to  his  feet,  turned  the  pistol  against  his  heart,  and  fired  I  I 
had  knocked  the  pistol  upwards  a  few  inches  as  he  fired,  and  the  ball  entered 
his  shoulder.  He  gave  a  low  moan,  and  fell  fainting  against  the  so&; 
and,  just  as  he  was,  we  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  in  to  Susanna. 

By  this  time  all  sorts  of  wild  stories  had  spread  over  the  village. 
Crowds  had  got  round  the  house,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  drink- 
iv^  hard  at  the  wedding-feast,  and  had  only  got  some  muddled  idea  of 
Stephen's  good  luck,  were  shouting  under  the  window  and  throwing  up 
their  caps — while  poor  women  who  had  hefrd  that  Mr.  Gledstyne  was 
dead,  cried  and  wrung  their  hands,  and  declared  ruin  must  come  upon 
them.  The  magistrate  and  the  clergyman,  and  two  or  three  more  of  Mr. 
Gledstyne's  friends,  came  into  the  room  where  we  were,  and  questioned  us. 

Mistress  Gledstyne  took  no  notice  of  anything  but  Stephen.  She 
stood  at  the  bedside,  holding  the  curtain  back  with  one  hand,  and  her 
beautiful  hair  with  the  other ;  while  the  smQe  which  she  wore  when  ske 
turned  to  meet  the  bridegroom  seemed  frozen  on  her  face.  For  neaily 
five  minutes  she  stood  so.  Then  she  put  her  foot  on  the  steps,  and  set 
one  knee  on  the  bed,  still  smiling  so  awfully  as  she  looked  down  upon 
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hhxL  Her  eyes  were  like  two  cold,  polished  stones,  and  in  tbe  hoUow  of 
each  a  great  tear  lay  glittering. 

At  last,  as  Stephen  began  to  revive,  you  could  see  sense  coming  slowly 
into  her  face,  and  her  white  lips  moved  with  a  piteous,  weak  kind  of  ciy  : 

"Stephen!  Stephen!     What  have  you  done  ?" 

Stephen  started  up  with  a  shrill  scream — ^almost  like  a  woman's  scream 
it  was — ^and  drops  of  sweat  came  out  thick  on  his  forehead. 

"  0  God !"  he  said,  looking  round,  "  she  is  here  again  1  I  thought 
I'd  got  away  from  her  for  ever.  Help  me  I  Help  me !  Look !  she  is 
going  to  kill  me  as  she  killed  him !" 

She  was  only  stretching  her  clasped  hands  in  a  beseeching  way  towards 
him,  but  when  she  heard  his  last  words,  and  saw  him'  sink  fainting  on  the 
pillow,  she  shrank  back  and  slid  from  the  bed.  Stephen's  words  seemed 
to  decide  the  magistrate,  who  had  been  hearing  the  servants'  strange 
stories  about  her,  and  he  signed  to  two  of  them  to  lock  her  in  one  of  the 
rooms  till  he  could  learn  more.  There  was  something  terrible  in  Susalma's 
cowardly  fright.  She  glided  between  the  two  men  like  an  eel,  and  stood 
panting  and  glaring  round  her  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  All  her  cunning — 
all  her  bravado,  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  now  her  brain  seined  turning 
as  she  looked  round  and  saw  the  finish  of  her  work.  She  standing  there, 
robed  and  jewelled — the  lady  of  Gledstyne  Hall ;  her  husband  dying  by 
his  own  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  against  himself  to  be  freed  from  her ; 
the  grand  gentlemen,  from  whom  she  had  thought  to  command  respect 
and  admiration,  looking  down  upon  her  with  disgust  and  horror;  the 
poor  people — ^her  own  people,  she  had  thought  to  rise  above  and  crush 
under  her  dainty  heel — coming  forward  to  lay  hands  on  her  in  her  own 
house.  Ay,  and  I  could  see  her  wild  disordered  brain  showed  her  more 
than  these — for,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  bare  wall,  such  a  look  of 
horror  came  over  her  face  that  it  might  have  been  Martha  on  her  death- 
bed that  she  saw  and  heard  crying  to  her,  in  her  weak,  piping  voice, 
*'  Susanna  !.  Susanna !  right  those  that  I  have  wronged !"  It  was  as  if 
she  fancied  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  whom  she  had  injured  were 
coming  about  her  to  lay  rough  hands  on  her,  for  her  pale  blue  eyes  rolled 
distractedly,  and  she  kept  stretching  out  her  hands  with  the  pahns  ou% 
wards,  as  if  she  were  defending  herself  against  thousands.  The  touch  of 
one  of  the  men's  hands  on  her  shoulder  seemed  to  madden  her  completely. 
She  wrenched  herself  from  hinflike  a  tigress,  with  a  half-smothered  shriek 
gave  one  look  round,  and  then  turned  and  rushed  through  the  women  and 
servants — who  drew  back  shuddering — and  out  at  the  doorway  into  the 
wide  corridor.  The  doors  at  the  end  leading  on  to  the  terrace  stood 
open,  and  the  moonlight  poured  in,  so  that  we  could  see  her  distinctly  as 
she  flew  along,  tearing  as  she  went  the  wedding-ring  from  her  finger,  the 
bracelets  from  her  arms,  the  jewel-ftower  from  her  long  yellow  hair — ay, 
and  even  shreds  of  her  dress.  Once — (and  O,  how  that  set  my  flesh 
creeping,  for  it  made  everything  so  awftdly  real !) — once  she  turned,  and 
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gave  the  old  look  over  her  shoulder ;  and  then,  though  not  a  soul  had 
stirred  to  follow  her,  she  shrieked  and  flew  on,  and  on,  her  white-slippered 
feet  hardly  touching  the  polished  floor.  Another  instant,  and  the  lithe 
tall  figure  stood  swaying  on  the  terrace  wall,  sixty  feet  above  the  coort- 
yard.  The  shrieks  of  Mght  suddenly  changed  to  wild,  piercing  yells  of 
laughter,  the  long  white  arms  were  tossed  into  the  air — ^and  then  all  was 
still  as  death ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  white  line  of 
terrace-wall,  and  the  jewels  lying  here  and  there  on  the  dark  floor,  spark- 
ling in  the  moonlight.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  church  dock  struck 
twelve,  and  the  bells  broke  out — the  black  year  was  over ! 

•  •••••.■• 

Tou  may  be  sure  the  young  Squire  (God  bless  him  1)  didn't  want  for 
kind  hearts  about  him,  and  careful  doctoring ;  but  for  all  that,  he  lay  for 
three  days  between  life  and  death.  On  the  fourth  day  he  woke  from  a 
heavy  sleep,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  seen  her  leaning  owex  liim» 
he  seemed  perfectly  sensible.  It  had  been  an  anxious  morning,  for  the 
Doctor  had  told  us  some  change,  for  better  or  worse,  must  come  in  a  few 
hours,  and  crowds  of  people  hung  about  the  place  waiting  to  hear.  The 
gently  who  had  taken  the  upper  hand  at  the  Hall  could  not  keep  the 
poor  women  from  pushing  in  and  listening  at  the  bedroom  door ;  some 
even  got  into  the  room,  and  sat  hushing  their  babies  behind  the  curtains. 
I  was  the  first  person  he  asked  for  when  he  opened  his  eyes ;  and  when  I 
bent  down  to  him,  he  said — 

''  Matthew,  where  is  she  ?  I'm  glad  you've  got  her  away ;  but  aihe 
must  be  looked  after.     She  mustn't  starve,  nor  come  to  any  harm." 

'*  Stephen,"  I  said  (and  it  seemed  a  comfort  to  him  to  hear  the  old 
name),  "  Susanna  won't  harm  herself  or  any  one  again.    She's  dead  I" 

He  stared  at  me  as  if  he  couldn't  understand  me,  at  first ;  tiien  a 
kind  of  light  came  over  his  face — and  he  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  him- 
self into  my  arms,  and  said,  after  a  while — 

*'  I  shan't  die,  Matthew.  I'll  live,  and  try  and  forget  all  that 's  past, 
and  do  my  duty  by  these  poor  people,  as  my  father  did." 

He  spoke  very  low,  but  he  was  heard  all  over  the  room ;  and  there 
went  up  such  a  cheer  for  the  young  Squire  that  it  was  heard  and  caught 
up  by  the  crowd  outside,  and  all  Pennsbury  knew  he  was  out  of  danger. 

There,  that's  all  neighbours!  Tou  all  know  whether  the  Squire's 
kept  his  word.  Ay,  you  may  well  call  him  the  poor  man's  friend.  But 
come,  it's  getting  late.  The  Hall's  lighted  up  in  grand  style.  Haik ! 
Why,  isn't  that  the  carriage  I  hear  ?  Come  neighbours  !  now  that  you 
have  heard  the  Squire's  stoiy,  let's  see  what  sort  of  a  welcome  you  can 
give  him  and  his  lady.  Ay,  here  they  come!  Out  with  the  horses 
lads  I    Hurrah ! 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

IN  COZY  NOOK. 


HUMPTT    DUMPTY. 

"  Hampty  Dnmpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Hampty  Dmnpty  bad  a  great  fall ; 
Not  all  the  king's  horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men, 
Coold  set  Hnmpty  Dnnipty  up  again." 

Veet  true,  very  true  indeed ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  is  a  riddle  about  an 
egg ;  and  cert^nly,  for  any  one  to  try  to  put  a  broken  egg  together  would 
be  about  as  absurd  as  trying  to  stop  tiie  tide  with  a  pitchfork. 

And  it  was  also  very  true,  as  we  heard  it  said  by  James  Jaryis  in  a  half 
**  talky  "  sort  of  way,  as  he  met  Edward  Hartley  coming  up  the  lane  from 
Moss  Meadow  to  the  Minnow-Brook  Field — the  names  Edward  had  given 
to  two  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  Mr.  CoUingwood,  the  Yicar  of  Middle- 
hurst,  into  whose  house  were  admitted,  on  rather  high  terms,  six  or  seven 
gentlemen's  sons  to  prepare  them  for  college,  &c. 

James  Jarvis  was  a  handsome,  witty,  high-spirited  boy  of  about  fourteen, 
with  strong  frame,  and  muscular  arms ;  he  was  handsome  because  he  had 
good  hair,  good  features,  and  was  well-built — and  he  looked  very  good 
tempered ;  but  he  was  a  wild,  thoughtless  youth ;  and  if  it  be  strictiy  true 
that  **  handsome  is  who  handsome  does,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  he 
was  a  very  ugly  boy  indeed. 

He  met  in  the  lane  Edward  Hartley,  who  was  carrying  home  a  large, 
clear  bottle  in  one  hand,  with  something  very  precious  in  it,  and  a  kind  of 
butterfly-net  in  the  other;  from  his  tumed-up  trousers,  and  somewhat 
muddy  boots,  you  might  be  pretty  sure  he  had  been  having  a  skirmish  with 
two  out  of  the  four  elements — earth  and  water. 

When  he  met  James  he  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile,  and  down  again  at 
his  big  bottle  with  another ;  but  James,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  began,  as  I 
say,  in  a  half  "  talky,"  very  saucy  way,  to  repeat — 

''  Hampty  Dmnpty  sat  on  a  waU, 
Hompty  Dmnpty  had  a  great  fkU/'  &c,  &c. 

Now,  this  seems  a  simple  thing  enough  to  say,  and  harmless  enough,  too; 
yet,  why  did  Edward  stand  still  for  a  moment?  turn  deadly  pale,  then 
walk  on,  with  his  head  hanging  down,  very  soon  turn  his  bottle  upside 
down,  and  empty  all  its  precious  contents  in  the  lane?  then,  seeing 
what  he  emptied  struggling  on  the  ground,  why  did  he  say,  in  a  choky 
voice,  "  Poor  things,  I  won't  leave  you  here,  to  be  trampled  on  and  die ! " 
and  why  did  he  carefully  and  tenderly  pick  them  up  again,  and  put  them 
into  a  little  stream  frirther  on  ?    It  was  thus : — 

In  the  apparently  simple,  harmless  words  that  James  had  said,  was 
more  unkindness,  more  thoughtlessness,  more  pain,  sorrow,  and  misery,  than 
you  or  I  can  easily  imagine. 

Edward  Hartley  was  a  boy  of  about  sixteen ;  he  was  handsome,  too,  as 
far  as  his  face  went,  but he  was  a  cripple — a  dwarf  I 

When  a  little  boy,  beautiful  as  the  mom,  his  nurse  had  hinuout  in  the 
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garden.  At  the  £ar  end  of  it  was  a  grassy  mound,  and  a  parapet  waU ;  under 
this  wall  was  a  footpath  through  the  fields ;  and  the  girl  often  used  to  take 
Edward  to  this  mound  and  set  him  on  the  wall,  while  she  gossiped  with  the 
passers  by. 

Having  taken  him  there  one  morning  as  usual,  he  was  much  amused 
watching  two  pet  calves  playing,  when  the  gardener,  who  was  half-way 
down  the  long  gravel- walk,  called  out  "Mary,  if  you  oome  here  I  will 
give  you  an  apricot !  "  Away  she  started,  leaving  the  child,  and  remained 
talking  and  chattering  with  Uie  man  for  some  time.  When  she  returned  to 
the  wall  Edward  was  not  there !  Quickly  enough  she  ran  up  the  mound 
and  locked  over.  There  lay  the  poor  boy  on  the  other  side,  some  fifteen 
feet  below  her.  With  the  speed  whi(^  fright  alone  can  give  she  ran  down 
the  garden,  and  round,  to  pick  him  up.  The  child  was  senseless.  The  giri, 
who  was  kind-hearted  and  truthful,  but  thoughtless,  immediately  carried 
1dm  to  the  house,  and  told  exactly  how  it  happened ;  the  medical  man 
examined  him,  found  no  bones  broken,  but  dreadful  bruises  on  the  spine. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley,  the  nurse,  and  his  eist&t  Mary  Anne,  attended  him 
IriA  painM  anxiety — especially  the  nurse,  who  scarcely  took  her  eyes 
off  the  child's  face  day  or  night;  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raid 
''Mamma,"  and  then  turned  them  to  her  and  whispered  "Maney,''  she 
burst  into  tears,  and,  fjejling  on  her  knees,  hid  her  fkee  in  the  beddotJies 
and  sobbed. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  too,  fell  on  her  knees  to  thank  God ;  and  little  Utty,  who 
was  in  the  room  when  he  spoke,  said  "  Oh  Ewy !  Oh.  Ewy!  oo  alibe  nowT 
She  had  thought  little  Evvy*s  state  of  unconsciousness  was  death ;  but  the 
Lord  willed  it  otherwise — ^he  was  to  live !  But  he  was  to  be  a  cripple— a 
dwarf,  for  life ;  his  spine  had  received  an  injury — ^it  grew  out,  forming  t 
terrible  hump  on  his  back. 

How  ten  times  more  dear  was  this  child  now  to  his  parents !  Tendeiiy 
they  watched  that  he  might  have  no  annoyance ;  his  sisters  too  were  douhlj 
kind.  When  Ewy  came  in,  they  were  ever^willing  to  put  by  their  work  or 
hooka  to  play,  walk,  or  talk  with  him. 

So  Ewy  had  a  very  happy  childhood ;  his  papa  would  often  take  him 
out  for  a  walk  or  drive,  and  teach  him  many  things  in  Natural  History  or 
Astronomy ;  his  mamma,  too,  would  make  him  much  of  a  companion,  and 
lead  him  sweetly  on  in  talk ;  one  thing  only  they  never  mentioned— hu 
deformity. 

Edward  grew  in  age,  though  little  in  size ;  his  father  thought  and  thought 
again  about  sending  him  to  school ;  anxiously  and  tearfully  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hartley  thought  of  it,  and  yet  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week. 

At  last,  hearing  from  Mr.  Mercer  how  well  his  son  was  going  ou  at  Kr. 
Collingwood*s,  and  how  kind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collingwood  were  to  him  because 
lie  was  delicate,  they  determined  that.  Edward  should  go  there  ;  and  one  day 
Mr.  Hartley  drove  over  to  Middlehurst  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Collingwood,  who 
promised  that  the  poor  boy  should  be  sheltered  (as  far  as  lay  in  his  power) 
from  any  unkindness  or  annoyance. 

The  day  that  Edward  was  to  arrive,  Mr.  CoUingwood  called  his  bop 
together  and  told  them  he  knew  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  them  to  he- 
have  kindfy  to  'one  so  ai&icted,  but  that  he  wished  to  ask  them,  as  Christians 
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Mid  gwaitleitten,  not  only  to  behave  kindlj,  bat  to  make  a  point  of  shielding 
the  poor  boy  from  all  that  could  hurt  him,  either  in  mind  or  body. 

Ifr.  CoIMngwood  was  right,  and  he  took  the  right  way  to  proceed ; 
ibr,  without  ezoeption,  erery  boy  in  the  house,  from  the  time  Edward 
came  into  it  till  the  time  he  left,  showed  him  the  ntmost  tenderness  and 
respeet. 

Edward  was  a  very  nice  lad,  a  "  very  j<^y  chap  "  as  Willy  Hbby  said, 
and  a  <*  good  sort  of  MLow"  as  they  all  deelued. 

He  1^  been  some  little  time  getting  over  the  severanee  from  home  and 
being  among  boys,  instead  of  girls.  He  was  not  effeminate,  but  he  oould 
partake  of  almost  all  his  sister's  amusements,  althongh  his  poor  deformed 
body  prevented  his  joining  in  few  of  those  of  his  schoolfellows. 

Mr.  Coningwood  was,  however,  most  thoughtful ;  he  built  rablnt  pens 
as  if  for  himself,  set  up  poultry,  pigeons,  &c.,  and  in  a  wonderfiilly  short  time 
became  tired  of  them,  or  found  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  so  many  things, 
and  would  ask  Edward  to  take  them  off  his  hands ! 

In  time  the  various  things  beeame  his  own,  and  he  would  take  sleeping 
partners  into  the  concern,  so  that  his  mSmtgerie  gave  him  ^iemij  of  oeenp»- 
ti<Hi  while  his  playmates  were  at  cridLct,  or  in  the  gymnasium. 

Scmiehow,  you  seldom  saw  Edward  alone ;  one  or  ol^er  of  his  companioAa 
g^MraHy  crept  after  him;  and  it  was  very  touching  to  see  the  sort  of  Mnk  that 
existed  between  him  and  one  tall,  well-made,  quiet,  clever,  shy  lad,  whose  long 
thin  figure  contrasted  painfully  with  that  of  our  poor  friend.  They  walked 
together,  talked  together,  sat  together — ^Edward  always  consulted  Arthur, 
and  Arthur  made  a  friend  of  Edward. 

On  the  whole,  up  to  this  time,  Edward  was  very  haj^y. 

One  thing  only  had  disturbed  him.  William  Kilsby  was  a  heedleesi 
thoughtless  htd  in  general,  and  he  had  made  a  friend  of  James  Jarvis,  tiie 
son  of  the  medical  man.  There  would  have  been  but  little  harm  in  this,  but 
James  had  a  companion  who  was  most  undesirable.  This  companion  misled 
Jarvis,  and  Jarvis  misled  Willy;  who  would  have  got  into  one  or  two 
serious  scrapes  had  not  Edward  hdped  him  out  of  them. 

They  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  Edward  became  aware  that  a  plan  was 
formed  between  the  three  companions  to  get  out  at  night  to  a  neighbouring 
garden,  and  take  in  a  stock  of  apples. 

Edward  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Willy  being  thus  led  away,  so 
determined  to  save  him. 

Summoning  all  his  courage,  he  called  on  Jarvis,  and  in  the  kindest  way 
told  him  how  wrong  he  thought  it.  Jarvis  fired  up,  and  said  that  Edward 
was  "  to  mind  his  own  business."  But  this  did  not  daunt  our  little  hero ;  he 
told  Jarvis  firmly,  that  if  he  did  not  promise  to  give  up  visiting  Willy,  and 
keep  his  promise,  he  would  tell  either  his  father  or  Mr.  Collingwood,  adding, 
**  I  shall  tell  your  father  first,  because  I  don't  want  to  expose  Willy,  who  is 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  you." 

Jarvis  would  not  promise,  and  Edward  was  a  boy  of  his  word.  On  going 
out,  he  adced  the  servant  for  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  was  shown  into  his  Study ; 
hearing  James  muttering  half  aloud,  *'  a  meddling,  hump-backed  creature." 

This  expression  for  a  moment  paralyzed  him,  and  when  he  entered  the 
room  his  ^tce  was  ashy  white. 

Mr.  Jarviffy  oonduding  that  he  was  come  to  eozanift  hxm  pn^eesionflly, 
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felt  his  pulse,  and  talked  to  him  of  how  01  he  looked,  &c.    This  gave  Edwazd 
time  to  reooYer  and  hegin  his  business. 

Mr.  Jarvis  thanked  him  heartily :  and  well  he  might.  None  knew  but 
God  what  a  fierce  battle  and  hard- won  victory  had  been  fought  and  gained 
in  that  Study  during  those  few  minutes. 

James's  taunting  words  had  pierced  the  poor  boy's  heart  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself.  Had  he  told  Mr.  Jarvis  all  he  knew  of 
James's  past  conduct,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  punished. 

But  the  battle  was  fought  and  won.  As  <*  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  so  Edward  came  from  that  room  a  giant  in 
heart,  strength,  and  manliness. 

He  only  warned  Mr.  Jarvis  of  the  danger  his  son  incurred  by  contact 
with  so  bad  a  companion,  and  told  him  he  had  come  to  request  James  not  to 
invite  Willy  to  join  them,  who  was  of  so  yielding  a  nature  as  to  make 
it  especially  dangerous  to  him. 

Mr.  Jarvis  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  kindness. 
The  victory  which  Edward  had  won  over  himself  raised  the  heavy  load 
of  James's  taunt  somewhat  off  his  mind ;  but  when  he  entered  the  play- 
ground and  saw  them  all  engaged,  with  the  greatest  excitement  and  enjoy- 
ment, at  a  game  of  football,  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  join,  he  turned 
to  his  rabbit-yard,  and,  crouching  down  in  a  comer  between  two  pens,  cried 
the  first  bitter,  bitter  tears  he  had  cried  since  he  was  a  child. 

There  he  sat  for  hours,  and  the  Evil  Spirit  tempted  him  to  repine.  He 
bought,  ''how  little  do  they  care  for  a  hump-backed  creature  like  me! 
No  one  cares  to  look  after  me ;  I  cannot  play  with  them ;  I  cannot  amuise 
them,  and  I  am  only  in  their  way."  Poor  dear  boy !  he  had  not  heard  the 
constant  click  of  the  yard  gate  every  time  Arthur  had  come  to  look  for  him. 
No ;  he  had  not  heard  this,  and  he  accused  them  all  of  unkindness. 

At  last  he  heard  voices  coming,  and  <'  Dobbs,  Dobbs !"  called  on  every 
side. 

Every  boy  has  a  nickname  at  school,  and  most  unaccountable  some  of 
them  are;  this  was  Edward's,  ''Dobbs,  Dobbs."  Edward  sat  still;  he 
could  not  come  out  and  show  his  tear-swoUen  faoe,  so  he  heard  "  Dobbs, 
Dobbs !"  through  the  yard,  then  Dobbs,  Dobbs !  down  the  field,  till  Dobbs, 
Dobbs  finally  died  away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  burst  into  tears  again,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child  from  misery  of  heart. 

On  raising  his  head  from  his  hands  some  time  after,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  CoUingwood  standing  before  him. 

"  My  boy,  you  are  in  trouble,"  he  said,  so  tenderly,  so  gently.  "  Come, 
get  up,  and  let  us  walk  together.  Have  any  of  the  boys  been  unkind  to 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  no,  Sir,"  answered  Edward,  struggling  to  get  up,  but  cramped 
in  every  limb. 

Mr.  CoUingwood  helped  him,  saying,  cheerfrdly,  "  Why,  you  are  like  your 
little  white  duck  which  I  have  just  helped  out  of  the  calTs  trough.  She 
was  so  cramped  when  I  put  her  down  she  could  not  walk ;  let  us  go  and 
look  after  her."  With  his  hand  on  Edward's  shoulder,  they  stopped  first  at 
one  thing,  then  at  another,  until  at  last  he  was  quite  interested  in  talking^ 
of  his  pets,  and  showing  Mr.  CoUingwood  his  new  aquarium,  in  which  were 
many  water-insects  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  their  larva  state. 
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Mr.  CoUingwood  was  himself  mnoh  interested ;  lie  had  never  watched 
these  changes,  and  conld  hardly  believe  that  the  monster  looking  so  terrible, 
and  devouring  a  piece  of  meat  at  such  a  rate,  would  ever  turn  out  the  pretty 
bronze  beetle  such  as  he  often  saw  in  the  old  stone-quarry  pit ;  and  he  learned 
from  his  young  companion  much  that  was  interesting  of  the  habits  of  the 
Coleoptera,  and  greatly  admired  the  little  Gyrinus  as  he  danced  his  graceful 
whirligig  on  the  water, 

JX  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Edward  to  point  out  all  these  things  to  Mr. 
CoUingwood,  and  the  traces  of  his  deep  anguish  had  disappeared  when  the 
boys  came  up. 

Mr.  CoUingwood  beginning  to  talk  to  them  prevented  their  asking  any 
questions  as  to  Edward's  absence,  so  they  went  in-doors,  and  dressed  to  spend 
the  evening  with  some  Mends,  who  were  kind  to  the  boys  and  often  invited 
them.  At  first,  of  course,  they  sat  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs,  with  their 
hands  looking  very  awkward,  and  said  **  Ma*am"  very  often. 

Soon,  aU  shyness  had  disappeared,  and  aU  were  fuUy  entering  into  the 
games  selected  by  their  friends — all  sit-stiU  games,  on  account  of  Edward ; 
tuidin  these  he  shone,  much  to  the  deUght  of  his  companions,  who  were  now 
feeling  quite  enough  at  ease  to  say,  **WeU  done,  Dobbs!  WeU  done,  old 
feUow !  yours  are  always  the  best !" 

The  *^  Question  and  Noun''  game  caused  great  amusement.  When  all 
had  drawn  their  respective  papers,  the  question  that  feU  to  Edward's  lot 
was,  "  Why  is  Da  Costa  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?"  and  the  noun  he  had 
to  bring  in,  in  his  rhyme,  was  "  pig's  pettitoes." 

Away  went  the  pencils,  aU  wrote  on,  some  looking  bright  as  though 
diamonds  and  emeralds  were  passing  through  their  brains ;  some  thoughtful 
and  sore  pressed,  as  though  elephants  were  walking  there;  and  some 
perfectly  bewildered. 

Finished  at  last ;  and  aU  read  out.  Sparkling  and  bright  were  the 
dashes  of  some  papers,  heavy  had  faUen  the  elephant's  paw  upon  others ; 
but  «tiU  there  was  something  to  be  laughed  at  in  aU.  Edward's  was  the 
last  to  be  read  out.  We  do  not  envy  him  his  **  Da  Costa,  Wellington,  and 
pig's  pettitoes."    His  answer  ' 


"  Da  Costa  is  a  man,  I  guess. 
And  Wellington's  neither  more  nor  less ; 
Bat  what  "pig's  pettitoes  "  have  to  do 
With  either,  I  can't  teU,— can  you  ?" 

"  Bravo  Dobbs !  Bravo  Dobbs !  You  always  write  the  best,  old  boy  1 " 
And  when  the  next  was  read  out,  his  caused  such  an  uproar  of  applause 
that  two  tears  trickled  down  the  boy's  cheeks, — we  guess  why ;  they 
oould  not. 

Edward's  answer  just  suited  boys.  WiUy  Kilsby  wriggled  on  his  chair, 
applauded  under  the  table  and  over  it,  and  then  wriggled  again  as  it  was 
read  over  a  second  time ;  he  had  written  the  question — ^^  How  do  yon  sell 
your  soap  ?"  (the  young  pickle  !)  and  the  noun,  which  feU  with  it,  was 
(O  grammarian!)  "  cupboard-love." 

The  answer  which  caused  such  mirth  and  <<  wrigglement"  was : 

''  I  seU  my  soap  at  twopence  a  pound. 
And  cut  it  square,  three-cornered,  or  round;  ^^  , 
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To  m J  swectiiewrts  I  sell  it  for  aomething  len^ 
To  MoUy,  and  Pdly,  and  Dollj,  and  Bess. 
Ton  lee  mj  affiBctions  constantly  rove, 
BecaaBe  Tm  a  yietim  to  cupboard  lOtb." 

Making  the  two  lagt  lines  rhyme,  by  putting  in  a  great  broad  0,  which 
on  the  paper  was  little  less  than  a  waggon-wheel,  was  thought  the  height  of 
intellectttal  talent.  X  doubt  whether  Butler's  Analogy  or  Humboldt's 
Cosmos  would  haye  been  aUe  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  its  presence ! 

Mr.  Collingwood  watched  anxiously  for  the  small  face  to  come  in.  But 
he  saw  there  no  traces  of  sorrow ;  so  he  determined  not  to  speak  unless  the 
sadness  returned. 

To  bed  they  went,  full  of  talk;  and  as  Willy  Eikby  stood  on  Edward's 
bed,  and  deared  the  space  between,  jumping  into  his  own  with  one  bound 
(a  little  insane  trick  he  always  practised),  he  said,  plopping  down  as 
he  spoke — "0  Dobbs,  how  I  wish  I  could  write  like  you!  Old  Don 
(Arthur's  nickname),  with  all  his  clevemess,  can't  do  it.  Good  night  old 
fellow !"  and,  raising  his  head  in  a  few  minutes  to  say,  '*  Call  me  in  good 
time,  for  Vye  not  learnt  my  Latin,"  saw  that  Edward  was  on  his  knees. 
Willy  got  up  on  his  elbow.  He  knew  that  Edward  had  said  his  prayers,  and 
read  his  yerses — for  the  little  fellow  had  felt  half-yexed  with  him  for  doing 
80,  because  he  could  not  go  on  chattering ;  so  he  was  astonished  to  find 
him  again  on  his  knees. 

Edward  had  been  yery  thoughtful  all  undressing  time.  He  felt  that  he 
had  done  two  wrong  things ;  he  knew  that  he  had  repined  against  God, 
and  accused  Him  of  unkindness ;  he  knew,  too,  that  he  had  most  unjustly 
accused  his  sehoolfellowB  of  the  same ;  and  his  conscience  was  troubled. 

Whilst  Willy  was  yaulting  into  bed,  his  heartfelt  bursting;  and,  he 
remembered  in  his  trouble  what  little  Kitty  had  said,  when  they  were  wee 
ones  together  and  had  done  wrong — **  Oh,  Eyyy,  we  must  not  go  to  bed  with 
this  sin  in  our  hearts ;  we  must  ask  God  to  f orgiye  us  to-night,  and  papa 
and  mamma  in  the  morning." 

So  Edward  went  down  on  his  knees,  and,  in  broken  words,  told  his  Lord 
that  he  had  sinned  and  done  wickedly,  and  begged  for  mercy  and  forgiyeness; 
then  prayed  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  his  affliction  cheerfully. 
But  the  thought  of  ^ose  words,  "  hump-backed  creature,"  made  hirn  sob 
aloud.  Willy  heard  it,  and,  springing  out  of  bed,  was  at  his  side  in  a  minute. 
"  Whaf  s  the  matter,  Dobbs  ?  What's  the  matter,  Edward  P' 
Edward  could  not  speak  at  first ;  but  when  Willy  knelt  down  beside  him 
and  put  his  aim  round  his  neck,  it  quite  oyeroame  him,  and  he  stanuMared 
out,  ''  Fm  a  poor  hump-backed  creature." 

<'  Oh,  Dobbs,  who  told  you  so  P  I'm  sure  you're  not !  you  are  the  sieest 
old  fellow  in  the  school,  and  we  all  like  you  best." 

Here  Edward  cried  the  more,  and  said,  "  I'ye  been  so  wrong  to-day ;  I 
aoeosed  you  of  not  caring  for  me,  but  I  know  you  all  do,  you  are  so  good  to 
■e." 

"  Good  to  you,  Dobbsl  why,  we  would  sooner  be  with  you  than  any  of  tibe 
other  fellows,"  and  Dobbs  put  his  arms  round  Willy,  and  Willy  pu4 
his  arms  round  Dobbs — and,  (don't  you  be  shocked,  big  boys  of  fourteen, 
who  wish  to  be  manly  but  rather  mistake  the  how,)  they  kissed  each  other 
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wannly,  tenderly:  and  it  was  a  manly  act;  it  did  credit  to  the  hearts  of  both, 
the  one  for  giving  sympatiiy  where  sympathy  was  wanted,  the  other  for 
receiving  it  as  it  was  given ;  and  it  was  with  a  loving  voice  that  "Willy, 
rafsing  himself  np  again  in  bed  some  ten  minutes  after,  said — 

"  Gbod  nig^t,  Dobbs ;  good  night,  old  fellow !  I  wish  you  would  teach 
me  all  about  birds  and  butterflies,  and  water-things  and  land-things, 
they  make  you  so — so — so — pie ^"  and  Willy  was  asleep. 

Things  went  on  much  as  usual  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  half  year ;  the 
only  difference  was  something  so  slight,  it  could  be  felt  and  not  seen.  Willy 
was  more  tender  of  Edward  than  he  had  ever  been ;  he  would  never  interrupt 
him  in  his  prayers  or  reading,  and  would  always  be  too  tired  to  play,  if 
DobLs  were  in  the  play-ground  when  any  game  was  begun;  and  for 
Edward  himself,  he  was  a  little  more  shy  of  strangers,  and  kept  about  home 
more  than  he  used  to  do. 

One  day  Mr.  Collingwood  had  been  looking  again  at  the  aquarium,  and 
Edward  had  been  telling  him  of  the  caddis-fly,  and  how  it  appropriated 
to  itself  all  his  treasures,  shells,  &o.,  and  stuck  them  on  its  back  towards 
making  its  house,  and  how  wonderful  the  grating  was  that  it  closed  up  its 
door  with,  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  water ;  and  Mr.  Collingwood  said  he 
should  much  like  to  watch  it. 

With  bottle  in  hand,  Edward  set  off  to  Moss  Meadow  when  the  others  went 
to  cricket.  He  was  full  of  spirits,  had  captured  many  prizes,  and  was  going 
on  to  Minnow-Brook  Meadow,  when  James  Jarvis  met  him. 

Edward  had  forgotten  all  about  their  last  meeting,  and  looked  up  and 
smiled ;  but  James  had  not.    He  had  learned  the  history  of  Edward's  fall, 
and  he  made  it  the  medium  of  the  most  ungentlemanly,  cowardly,  insult ; 
'  it  was  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  it  hit  its  mark  ! 

James  went  home ; — we  cannot  follow  him. 

Edward,  too,  went  home,  as  we  have  seen  him,  sick  at  heart.  He  emptied  all 
his  treasures  away  that  had  given  him  so  much  pleasui  e.  What  were  they 
to  him  now  ?  But  he  saw  them  in  nusery,  likely  to  be  trampled  on  and 
crushed,  and,  in  his  own  sorrow  of  heart,  he  felt  for  them. 

He  went  home,  avoided  the  garden,  the  cricket-ground,  and  the  yard ; — 
where  ^ould  he  go  ?  To  the  hay-loft  I  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  hay, 
gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  anguish.  "  Why  was  I  bom  ?  Why  did 
I  not  die  when  I  feU  from  that  hateful  wall?"  And  hard  thoughts  came 
into  his  heart,  of  home,  of  the  nurse,  of  all  things.  Poor  boy!  the  Lord 
saw  thy  suffering,  and  even  then  waa  having  thoughts  of  love  and  tenderness 
towards  you ;  even  then,  though  you  knew  it  not.  He  had  laid  a  plan  for 
your  best  happiness  on  earth,  your  happiness  in  heaven. 

Cheer  up,  dear  lad ;  could  you  see  the  map  of  the  future  as  we  see  it, 
you  would  not  lie  there  so  long,  writhing  in  agony.  But  Nature  must  have 
way,  till  Gbace  come  in  to  the  rescue — ^which  it  eventually  did,  and 
Edward  appeared  amongst  his  sohooKeUows,  having  won  a  great  victory 
after  a  great  battle. 

fortunately  th^re  wsia  paddng  to  be  done,  for  to-morrow  they 
broke  up; — and  such  a  packing !  A  box  packed  by  a  schoolboy !  It  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see  it;  it  shows  that  our  old  world  and  all  her 
inhal»tants  hiive  not  yet  been  trained,  and  eli]q[>ed,  and  tortured  into  one 
model  mode  of  proceeding.    Fteked!    Let  xa  aaj  cwr^mbied  !    Goodbyes 
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said  I  Cheers  cheered !  HandkeroMefs  waved !  and  they  are  gone ! — long 
Arthur  and  short  Edward — to  the  home  of  the  latter,  very  happy  with 
father,  mother,  sisters,  and  even  Nurse  Mary. 

Edward  was  at  home.  Edward's  home  was  happy,  and  the  sunshine 
peeped  into  the  windows  of  his  heart  unobscured  by  any  lemembranoe  of 
his  deformity  passing  as  clouds  over  the  landscape. 

But  sunshine,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  nature,  has  its  risings  and 
settings. 

"  Good  byes  "  again  said,  reminding  one  of  the  Poefs  lines — 

**  For  time,  there's  no  denying. 
One-half  in  '  How  do  yon  do-ings '  spent. 
The  other  in  *  Good  bye-ing ;' " 

Long  Arthur  and  short  Edward  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  found 
themselves  at  the  home  of  the  former — a  sweet,  lovely  spot,  near  the  Lake  of 
Killamey. 

Glowing  with  admiration  of  ^e  scenery  was  Edward*s  first  home  letter; 
glowing  with  accounts  of  Kingstown  Harbour ;  of  the  Impregnable,  lying 
there ;  of  Dublin's  splendid  streets,  crossed  by  mountain-peaks  at  both  ends. 
Merrily  did  he  describe  to  **  Kitty  Clover  "  a  row  up  the  lake,  Mnged  here 
and  there  with  the  beautiful  Osmunda  regalis,  and  declared,  that  had  he 
been  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  would  have  soused  the  boatmen  for  being  indigo 
nant  at  his  saying  **  This  is  worth  coming  to  see  I "  Warmly  he  spoke  of  kind- 
ness received  from  all ;  but  said  nothing  of  the  painful  feeling  that  had  come 
over  him  on  going  among  strangers.  Those  dreadful  words  rang  in  his  ears 
and  danced  before  his  eyes — 

"  Humpty  Dnmpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Hompty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fedl." 

And  he  fancied  that  every  one  he  met  looked  at  him,  and  their  mouths  seemed 
as  though  saying  it.  He  went  to  the  review  in  Phoenix  Park,  and  thought 
every  one  was  hunching  their  backs  like  him.  They  went  to  the  Castle ;  he 
walked  through  those  long  rooms,  mechanically,  catching  sight  of  himself  in 
the  mirrors,  and  shuddering  as  he  did  so.  He  determined  to  leave  Ireland 
as  soon  as  he  could  and  return  to  his  home,  never  to  leave  it  again,  for 
school  or  any  other  place ;  but  God  did  not  will  it  so.  The  boy  was  ill! 
He  had  caught  a  fever,  and  was  soon  in  bed  in  a  high  state  of  deliriunu 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  hear  his  pitiful  prayer  that  they  would  cover 
him  up,  for  he  was  too  frightfnl  to  look  at ;  or  starting  up  in  his  bed  to  say, 
'<  Hold  me  on !  hold  me  on  I  I  shall  fall,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  hump  on 
my  back  I"  or  wildly  shriek — 

"  Humpty  Dompty  tat  on  a  wall, 
Hompty  Dnmpty  had  a  great  fiJl  f* 

Arthur  could  not  bear  to  see  his  old  favourite  suffering  in  this  way ;  and 
another  there  was  who  watched  him  with  deep  interest  and  oonoem — ^it  was 
Uncle  Andrew. 

He  was  afflicted  as  well  as  Edward,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Young  and  good-looking,  he  had  just  been  presented  to  a  living,  when 
the  Loid  laid  on  him  a  sore  trial,  in  rapid  loss  of  sight,  aimmnting  almost 
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to  blindness.    The  medical  men  gave  him    little  hope;  still,  he  was 
cheerful,  kind  to  everybody,  and  loved  by  all. 

Many  would  say,  **  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Andrew  can  bear  np  under  his 
aflliction ! "  Those  who  knew  him  well  had  the  secret.  Uncle  Andrew  knew 
and  felt  that  the  Lord  was  Love,  and  that  He  loved  him. 

He  watched  Edward  with  more  than  common  tenderness.  He  used 
to  sit  with  the  poor  boy's  hand  in  his  during  the  time  of  delirimn,  and 
would  gently  repeat  comforting  texts  of  Scripture ;  for  "  who  knows,"  said 
he,  "  how  much  the  boy  may  or  may  not  understand  ;'*  and  Edward  said 
afterwards  that  he  used  to  fancy  he  heard  little  Kitty's  voice  saying  such 
beautiful  things. 

In  his  delirium  he  talked  very  much  about  his  little  white  pigeon. 
The  little  bird  had  had  its  leg  broken,  and  Edward  cared  for  it  more  than  for 
any  of  his  other  pets.  He  would  caress  it,  and  carry  it  about  on  his  shoulder, 
or  even  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  called  his  little  friend  "  Purity." 

Strangely  would  he  mix  up  this  bird  with  himself.  He  would  call  out 
in  agony,  "Don't  hurt  her;  don't  I  She  is  a  dwarf.  Kitty!  Kitty!  take 
care  of  poor  Purity ;  they  put  her  on  a  wall,  and  she  fell  and  hurt  her  back. 
Oh,  mother!  don't  you  let  them  stare  and  laugh  at  your  child.  Willy,  you 
have  been  so  good  to  Purity ;  get  into  bed,  you  will  be  cold  there,  kneeling 
by  me.  How  cruel  of  James  to  throw  a  stone  at  my  bird!  Poor,  poor 
Purity — they  call  you  *  Humpty  Dumpty ! ' "    • 

In  this  way  the  suffering  boy  raved,  day  after  day,  and  pained  uncon- 
sciously the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Arthur  could  hardly  bear  the  way  in  which  Edward  spoke  of  him, 
starting  up  and  screaming,  **  Lift  me  out  of  the  water,  Arthur — dear  old 
Arthur !  There,  there !  you  never  minded  my  hump !  Were  you  ashamed  of 
my  broken  leg  ?  Poor,  poor  Purity !  Arthur  is  so  good  to  Purity !  My 
father  will  not  mind  my  having  a  broken  leg ;  take  me  to  him,  Don !  Hold 
me  up !  hold  me  up,  Mary  I  I  shall  fall  and  break  all  to  bits ;  no  one  can 
gather  me  up  again !  " 

Till  now,  no  one  knew  how  this  boy  suffered  in  mind  from  hia  sad 
affliction,  and  it  rent  their  hearts  to  think  of  it. 

Uncle  Andrew  inwardly  prayed  that  if  the  boy  were  spared,  he  might  bo 
made  the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  his  life — to  his  lot;  and  he  laid  his 
plans. 

God  did  spare  him !  Slowly,  slowly,  he  recovered  consciousness ;  very 
slowly,  health  and  strength ;  tenderly,  most  tenderly,  was  he  watched, 
waited  on,  amused. 

Arthur  had  now  to  start  lor  college ;  then  Uncle  Andrew  proposed  his 
plan.  He  had  been  recommended  to  go  abroad  and  visit  the  successor  of  the 
great  Graffaeth  Doctor.  He  had  sat  up  many  nights  with  Edward,  and  if  Mr. 
Hartley  would  commit  his  son  to  his  keeping,  he  hoped,  by  God's  blessing, 
the  change  might  do  hiTn  good ;  and  he  had  prayed  also  that  they  two  might 
help  to  bear  each  other's  burdens. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  deeply  touched  by  the  offer,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  made ;  and  having  consulted  Edward,  he  found  him  very  thankful  for 
the  plan. 

Since  his  illness  he  had  dreaded  returning  to  school  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  James  Jarvis.     Oh  James  I  James  I  oould  you  know  what  your 
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unkind  "words  hod  done,  would  you  not  *on  your  knees  earnestly  ask 
the  forgiveness  of  God  ?  Every  boy  who  reads  this,  who  has  ever  laughed  at, 
Gt  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at,  one  of  God's  afflicted  ones,  take  heed  before 
it  be  too  late, — your  turn  may  come  next ! 

New  scenes  awaited  the  travellers  on  every  side.  Dover,  Ostend,  and 
Bruges,  were  respectively  reached  and  visited.  The  canals  up  the  streets  of 
the  latter,  the  wax  figures  of  tiie  Yirgin  and  Child  dressed  in  real  clothes, 
under  glass  cases  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  and  the  statue  of  Yan  Eyck, 
were  worthy  of  note. 

They  were  all  glad  to  spend  some  days  at  Antwerp,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  doing  so ;  but  as  Edward  had  begun  a  long  letter  to  Arthur,  we  will 
leave  him  to  finish  his  own  story  : — 

«  Antwerp,  Hotel  St,  Antoine,  July  28,  1861. 

**  Dbab  Did  Dok, — ^If  ever  there  was  a  good  old  long-legs,  you  are  that 
one,  for  sending  me  such  a  jolly  letter.  I  am,  as  you  will  see,  at  Antwerp, 
and  as  I  wrote  to  Willy  from  Ghent,  and  asked  him  to  send  it  on  to  you,  I 
shall  tell  you  nothing  of  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  and  keep  this  till  I 
oan  teU  you  something  of  the  last. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  you  up  in  your  tower !  They  must  be  cozy 
little  rooms.  Uncle  Andrew  says  he  thinks  Worcester  Ck)llege  as  cheerful 
as  any :  and  what  bang-  up  gardens  they  must  be !  When  I  come  to  lunch 
we  will  have  '  commons  of  turbot,  commons  of  venison,  conunons  of 
pheasant,  commons  of  plum-pudding,  with  lots  of  custard,  and  all  swimming 
in  wine  sauce.'  How  jolly  to  go  to  the  Union  to  write  your  letters.  0,  old 
Don,  I  must  come  to  see  you ;  I  shall  not  be  afraid  now ;  neither  envious  of 
yomr  long  legs  and  straight  back. 

"  Old  Bamaby  is  quite  a  University  man  I  can  assure  you ;  and  because 
I  am  not,  and  don't  happen  to  know  Magdalen  Tower  and  the  ceiling  at  New, 
he  rides  over  me  quite  grand,  and  cocks  up  his  head  and  talks  about 
'  College'  like  a  nabob ;  but  he's  a  capital  fellow,  and  1  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  without  him. 

"  Unde  Andrew,  poor  fellow,  seldom  goes  out,  he  rests  his  eyes  as  much 
as  possible,  and  Barnaby  goes  with  me ;  he  pertinaciously  sticks  to  walking 
behind  me,  and  will  not  eome  alongside  till  I  stand  still  and  row  him.  A 
pretty  sight  it  would  be,  *  Humpty  Dumpty '  strutting  along  with  his  man 
after  him.    But  he  is  a  kind  creature,  and  very  original. 

"  I  can't  fancy  I'm  abroad ;  it  all  seems  so  natural  and  real ;  yet  to  you 
tiiese  sentences  of  my  letter  will  seem  a£  xmreal  as  all  letters  and  books  did 
tome. 

**  I  like  the  iahk  cPMte;  we  meet  such  agreeable  people — ^which  is  a  great 
thing  for  Undo  Andrew. 

"  Fve  made  such  jolly  sketches  for  you,  old  fellow,  of  the  pulpits,  whidi 
are  magnifioent,  and  have  written  a  long  diary.  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell,  and  to  show,  and  to  talk  about,  when  I  get  up  into  your  loft. 

"  We  went  by  a  silversmith's  shop  this  morning.  Every  article  in  the 
window  was  in  motion,  I  fancy  from  electricity,  for  close  by  was  an  electric 
dlook — yon  see  tiiem  at  most  OMmers  of  the  streets.  • 

"  We  have  been  doing  the  churches.  H I  were  to  begin  to  talk  to  you 
abost  them,  you  would  cry  out  *'Hold!  enough!  let's  have  no  Murray 
and  water  I"    But  Fm  brimfal  of  all  I  have  seen,  and  feel  ready  to  burst 
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wiUi  it.    Mj  diary  is,  however,  a  safety-TalTe,  and  I  sliall  hvre  Biore  to  tell 
you  when  we  meet  the  lesB  I  tell  yon  now. 

<  <  I  shall  finish  this  when  we  reach  GraJO&eth.  We  hear  the  queerest  account 
of  the  place,  the  most  primitive  st^e  of  proceeding  you  can  imagine — ^but  FU 
tell  you  when  we  get  there. 

•  ...  .  •  .  • 

"Primitive  I  that's  not  strong  enough;  primitive  suggests  a  notion  of 
something  ante-Norman,  but  this  is  ante-Noah ;  or  I  am  not  sore  whether  it 
is  not  ante-Adam,  and  that  we  are  pre- Adamites. 

"  The  hotel  is  large  and  good ;  it  was  the  Doctor's  Hotel;  we  had  rooms  in 
it,  and  here  his  successor,  like  the  Ho&ath,  comes  to  see  his  patients.  He 
was  a  joUy  old  pre- Adamite — a  good,  kind-hearted  creature,  doing  much 
good. 

"Weill  the  Sailed  manger!  Ah!  I  am  glad  now  that  poor  Uncle 
Andrew  cannot  see  very  well. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what,  Don,  you  haven't  such  a  man  in  the  tmiversity 
as  Unde  Andrew.  I  never  saw  such  a  whole-hearted  Christian  in  my  life. 
There  seems  to  be  no  missing  member  in  his  Christianity.  If  you  know  of 
any  one  who  wants  oomfort,  send  him  to  Unde  A. ;  if  you  know  any  one 
wanting  help,  direction,  and  guidance,  send  him  to  Uncle  A. ;  above  aU,  if 
you  know  any  one  who  wants  things  put  in  the  right  lights  send  Mm  espe- 
cially to  Uncle  Andrew. 

"  He  is  afiiioted  l^imself,  deeply.  What  oan  equal  loss  of  sight  to  a  young 
man  just  beginning  life  ?  cut  off  firom  all  employment,  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  take  the  duties  of  his  church.  And  I'll  tell  you  something  else, 
Don,  he  was  going  to  be  married !  that,  too,  is  prevented.  I  think  this 
outs  him  up  more  than  all.  This  morning,  when  he  thought  I  was  gone  out  of 
the  room,  I  saw  him  clasp  his  hands  together  and  say,  '  Lord  bless  and 
comfort  hery  and  make  me  more  resigned  to  Thy  Holy  Will :'  but  he  w 
resigned,  sweetly  resigned ;  yet  at  times  this  angrdsh  comes  over  him.  0 
how  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  comfort  him  as  he  comforts  others ! 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  has  done,  Don ;  he  has  put  things  in  the  right  Ught 
to  me.  In  the  words  of  Scripture  he  has,  by  God's  help,  ^  made  darkness 
light  before  me,  and  crooked  things  straight.' 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  look  upon  my  lot  as  a  dark  and  crooked  one 
again.  Yes,  he  has  put  things  in  the  right  light,  that  this  poor  little 
deformed  body  of  mine  is  only  a  defaced  casket  for  my  soul — a  gem  not 
a  bit  of  less  worth  or  less  important  for  being  here  instead  of  in  a  more 
beautiful  inclosure. 

"  Uncle  Andrew  sends  his  very  best  love  to  you,  Mr.  Collegian ;  and 
Bamaby  says,  *  My  duty  to  young  master.'  That's  rather  insulting  to  your 
dignity  now?,  isn't  it,  Don  ? 

"  Please  send  my  letter  to  little  Will,  and  Will ;  and  when  you  see  James 
Jarvis,  remember  me  kindly  to  him.  The  little  photograph  of  the  Flemish 
woman  is  for  him ;  the  one  of  the  pulpit  for  you ;  and  Rubens  is  for  old  Don. 

"  Won't  I  be  glad  to  see  you  bo^  again  in  the  holidays ! !  (I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Collegeman,  in  the  recess  I  mean.)  You  must  both  come  to 
stay  with  me.    What  a  deal  we  shall  have  to  tell  each  other ! 

**  My  best  love  to  all  my  pets.  How  is  little  Grim  ?  and  mind  you  feed 
Purity,  and  tell  her  not  to  mind  her  lameness.  ^  i 
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<<  I  am  quite  well  now ;  thank  jou  for  asking :  and  when  I  oome  home 
yon  may  all  sing  in  chorus,  and  I  will  join  you,  with  heart  and  voice — 

*  Hampty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
Not  all  the  king's  horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men. 
Could  set  Humpty  Drmipty  up  again.' 

"  And  I  don't  want  'em  either,  if  they  could,  for  I  am  quite  content  and 
happy  to  be 

*^  Your  affectionate  and  grateful  Mend, 

"Edwaed  Hartley, 

"  alias 
"Humpty  Dumpty,  the  Dwakf." 

The  moral  of  my  story  it  is  needless  to  tell :  you  can  all  xmderstand  it,  dear 
young  Mends :  you  know,  that,  however  great  may  be  our  afflictions,  there 
are  those  who  are  still  more  afflicted  than  we  are :  that  God  not  only  "  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  but  that  He  gives  us  no  burthens  we  are  unaUe 
to  bear. 

How  few  of  us  there  are,  who,  if  we  had  the  power  to  do  so,  would 
exchange  our  troubles  for  those  of  our  neighbours.  No  matter  how  dark  may 
be  the  path,  there  is  an  ever  shining  light  at  the  end  of  it.  There  is,  as  one 
of  our  authors  has  well  written,  "  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud ;"  and  there 
is  great  teaching  in  those  lines  of  the  Poet : — 

**  Beware  of  desperate  steps,  the  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away." 
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